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PART  II. 


PBESENT  RELIGION,  CONSIDERED  AS  TO  ITS 
BEARINa  UPON  THE  EXISTING  SPHERES  OF 
INTELLECT   AND   PRACTICAL   FEELING. 


This  Volume  comprises  the  four  Treatises  that  have  been 
already  pvhlished  separately  under  the  following  titles  :— 


COMPARATIYISM :  explaining  the  pbinciple  by  wheoh  be- 

LIGION  APPEABS  STILL    TO    BE  SET    IN  NEOEBSABY  ANTAGONISM 
TO  POSITIVISM.  pp.  1 — 160. 

publuthed  January  1869. 

COMPABATIVE   METAPHYSICS    I.— method  the  bevebsb 

OF  THAT  OF  SCIENCE,  ABGUED  TO  BE  THE  MEANS,  IN  BEALITY, 
TO  THE  DEEPEST  KIND  OF  HABMONY  WITH  SGIENGE. 

publisfied  October  18  69.  pp.  161 — 264. 

COMPAKATIYE  METAPHYSICS  H.— on  symbolism,    mental 

"  sex"  TEEATED  as    issue  OP   A  GENEBAL  ANALOGY   BETWEEN 
FOBMS  OP  THOUGHT  AND  FOBMS  OP  BEING.  pp.  265 — 432. 

published  October  187L 

COMPARATIVE    METAPHYSICS    m.-^SYMBOLio    method 

ABGUED    FOB,    AS    WHAT    IS    BIGHTFULLY    IN    DEMAND,    OF    AN 
ONTOLOGICAL    BESPONDENT    TO    SCIENTIFIC   METHOD. 

pubHihed  November  1878.  pp.  488—602. 


ERRATA. 

Page  289,  line  l,Jbr  "  for  "  read  «  as." 
„    490,  lines  20,  2l,/or  «  was  still  what  was  nothing  more  than  Form-less,*' 

read  »*  was  even  more  than  as  to  Orb-Forms  without  Form," 
„    434 — 448,  con'cct  the  mimberinffj 


CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY  EXPLANATION  RESPECTING 
INDIVIDUALISTIC  POSITION. 

SECTION  I.—TRX  UANNEB  IN  WHICH  ALL  IHPBOTEXBNT  IN  KBUOION 
IS  HELD  TO  BB  ATTENDED  BT  AN  INCBIA8BD  PERSONALITY  IN  017E 
REALIZATION  Of  IT  ;  AND  NOT  ONLY  IN  OUR  IMPRESSION^  BUT  ALSO  IN 
OUR  EXPRESSION,  OF  RELIGION. 

The  previoas  liiBtorical  inyestigaiion  only  subsidiary  to  the  individual- 
isiio  design  now  to  be  pnrsned — ^natural  demand  for  religiona 
retioenoei  and  oomplioatod  difflonltj  in  withstanding  the  instinct, 
where  howeyer  this  is  requisite — change  of  method  necessitated 
for  self-expression,  aa  the  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  dog- 
mas into  the  eminently  one  dogma  of  religion — modification  to  be 
shown  as  thence  acting  on  the  whole  body  of  personal  thought 
and  feeling pp.  1—29 


SECTION  II.— TUB  NATURE  OP  THE  OPPOSITION,  ALRBADT  A88BRTBD 
AS  SUCH,  IN  WHICH  HY  OWN  ACCEPTED  BELIBP  8TAXDS  TOWARDS 
POSITIVISM. 

(iradual  nioLh&d  of  my  own  working  towards  my  point— present  ac- 
ceptance of  Comte  as  a  represeniatiye  opponent,  on  the  ground 
of  his  goneralism — ^manner  in  which  the  believed  defect  in  that 
general! fm  showed  itself  to  me  specifically  in  its  dealing  with 
Ilistorj,  tbrough  its  slighting  of  metaphysics  and  theology — the 
nn-religioueness  of  Comte's  idea  of  religion,  considered  as  con- 
nected wiih  the  "  teleology"  of  Comto's  philosophy — particular 
points  of  inadequacy  found  in  the  latter  :  viz.  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation in  especial  of  Christian  History ;  as  to  the  fundamental 
estimation  of  th?  £Ocial  "unit";  nud  as  to  the  rLot-princiiilc  of 


v!ii.  COWTKNTS. 

Mora'iiy  implied  by  tho  term  allruum — ^general  incongmily  found 
in  the  nature-dopirtin^  of  Comtc,  contrasied  in  this  respect  un- 
faroura^ly  wiih  that  of  Batlcp,  tbrongh  tho  want  in  the  former 
of  a  clue  n:a'ntcnnnco  of  nature's  principle  of  Dualism — hope  for 
gnch  maintenance,  finally  to  bo  pccured,  npou  the  contrary  plan 
of  31r.  Spencer pp.  30— 74 


SECTION  III. — A  COMPARATIVE  EXAMINATION  OP  COMTl'S  PLAN  OP 
SCTRNCR,  DIRECTED  VITH  THE  VIEW  TO  OAIH  PROM  IT  A  BASIS  OP 
PUTNCIPLE  POR  THE  METAPHYSICAL  EPPORT  WHICH  IS  TO  POLIiOW. 

Bcquiroment  of  a  new  understanding  of  "  Subjective  Unity";  and  aleo 
of  a  new  classifying  import  for  the  terms  "  static"  and  "  dynamic** 
— my  reasons  for  thinking  Comto's  idea  of  Evolution,  not  so 
much  really  a  dynamic  one,  fit  for  the  interpreting  of  History, 
as  one  still  imbued  with  false  metaphysics  :  partly  eTidenced  by 
his  over-leaning  on  types ;  partly,  by  his  nnder-estimation  of 
Causation — temptation  to  him  of  salisfjing  himself  with  "  Phro- 
nolofry' — his  "  motaphyeical**  handling  of  human  **  needs*' — the 
coiipistentstatiois.'u  of  Mr.  Mill — reconciliation  for  the  latter  with 
tl'.o  i)uro  n^.etaphysics  of  Sir  W.  ITaniilton,  supposed  afforded  by 
tho  means  of  tho  theologically- compatible  scheme  of  Mr.  Spencer 
— ^nicidalncss  of  Comte's  adoption  of  Pascal's  image ;  and  of  his 

j)'au  of  "three  stages*',  vitiating  tho  conception  of  "law**. 

Sbrial  GROUPING  OP  TUB  SCIENCES.  Qnalifications  necessary  to  the 
primary  distinction  between  subjects  **  mental*'  and  "  material  " 
— my  demand  for  excision  of  tho  fiiFt  and  last  members  of  Comte's 
Fories — rcversiblenoss  of  the  *'  hierarchy",  necessary  to  bo  al- 
lowed for — c()ntra*»t  between  tl  o  mcn'.alism  of  the  mathematical 
conpcionsness,  and  w//- consciousness— integral  division  produced 
in  the  upper  series,  coincidontiy  with  the  starting  of  individualism 
— tho  hinge-joint  ofPhysico-Psychology — effect  on  the  minor  Social 

S  M'enoes — Progress  not  at  one  wiih  Order Intrinsic  nature 

or  Mental  Progress.  Possible  adaptation  of  my  own  formula  for 
generalistic  conception,  as  matter  of  four  stages,  with  Comte's 
method,  or  methods,  of  pursuing  science — character  thus  given 
to  tho  idea  of  "  experiment",  as  a  progressing  operation — its  alli- 
ance from  the  first  with  time -conditions — effect  of  enhancing  ex- 
perimentation shown  by  examples  of  study  directed  severally,  to 
"  Iron"}  to  a  low  organic  object ;  to  "Slavery";  and  to  "  ReJi- 
j^ion** — rise  of  dynamic  method  shown  to  be  coincident  with  spo- 
oiflo  requisition  of  History,  in  the  proper  or  human  sense-^con- 
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sequenco  as  to  the  true  relution  of  the  Philosophy  of  Hisfcory  to  a 

true  Sociology. Va  station  anticipated  for  the  Philosophy  of 

Science  throngh  a  sabstitnting  in  the  place  of  Positivisni  a  real 
principle  of  Coinparativism — renewed  lcgitin»aoy  for  the  parsnit 
of  Metaphysics pp.  74—160 


PART  II.— FIRST  DIVISION. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    PRESENT    RELIGION,    ON    ITS 
PURELY  INTELLECTUAL  SIDE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

COMPAEATIVISTIO     BETBNTION    OP    THE    PEOPBE     MBTA- 

PHYSICAL    BASIS. 

The  scientifio  test  of  Realism — ^aoqniesoenoe  in  the  dootrine  of 
Essences ;  and  in  the  rightfnlness  of  argument  respecting  them  being 
carried  on  "in  circle" — ^pertinency  of  the  old  Bing-symbol — ^Bing-orbits 
shown  as  connected  with  the  self-sustainedness  of  Star- objects— thonght- 
revolntion  maintained  by  eqnal  and  opposite  mind-foroes — ^belief  in  an 
external  world — ideas  of  Time  and  Space;  of  "Absolute  Existence"; 
ol  Deity — son-like  character  interchangeable  with  that  of  storS)  as  to 
the  latter — effect  of  their  phenomenal  fixity,  as  lo  the  entire  meta- 
physical gronp-^their  varying  inter-relations  with  one  another,  needing 
to  be  assorted  by  classification pp.  16S — 185 


CHAPTER  11. 
THE  NATURAL  OCCASION  FOB  METAPHYSICS. 

The  principle  of  balance  brought  to  boar  on  the  matter  of  onr  Ideal 
of  Indiyidnation — the  instinctive  self-delnsion  besetting  ns  in  regard  to 
onr  general  usage  of  the  Ideal — ^the  means  of  its  correction,  lying  with 
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soienoe— metaphysioal  moyement  traced  in  ordixutfy  self-appreheiiBion 
— ^reflected  effeot  on  tlie  Ideal  of  Deity — ^Uie  manner  in  whioh  loientifio 
adjustment  of  the  self-centre  is  compelled'  to  give  waj,  on  oooasion, 
to  the  metaphysio. pp.  186—197 


CHAPTER  m. 

ASSORTMENT  WITH  OBJECTIVITY!  SUBJBOTIVB  «« BODY 
AND  MIND"  GONSIDEBED  AS  ANSWEBED— HOW  FAB» 
AND  WHE&EIN.—BY  SCIENTIFIO  "MATTEB  AND  MOTION." 

The  prese^it  abrogation  of  the  former  groBsness  of  Pantheism,  con- 
sidered as  respondent  to  the  metaphysical  leaning  of  modem  Soiencoi 
ia  promoting  a  mntnal  arrangement  between  Science  and  Metaphysics. 

PoiHTs  THAT   FACILITATE    THB  *  ASSOBTUBNT  :  I.,  the  Understanding 

that  Science  deals  with  objects  inparU;  Metaphysics  with  uihoUt; — 
II.,  the  nn-injnrions  nature  of  the  ditcordancy  thus  involved ; — III.,  the 
proffretaion  hitherto  made,  on  either  side,  towards  assortment ; — IV., 
tho  virtual  religiousness  of  Science's  present  Monotheism  of  Force- 
doctrine  i — v.,  the  classiflcatory  elcuticityf  implied  as  to  modem  "modes 
of  Mution*'.— -The  actual  question  of  '* materialism  and  immateri- 
aliani",  as  lately  illustrated  by  discussion  with  Prof.  Huxley,  urged  to 
need  a  suggested  kind  of  fresh  footing — ihe  leaning  marked  out  in 
pristine  cosmogonies — ^the  new  definition,  subjectively  requisite  for 
Matter — causative  relation,  thus  visible,  between  Matter  and  Motion 
— their  implication  of  one  another — pathological  argument  from 
*'Berkeleyianism" — ^the  sound  quality  imparted  to  the  mere  ''seeming- 
noss"  of  phenomena,  by  the  fully-admitted  principle  of  the  sole  "rela- 
tiveness"  of  all  knowledge — ^the  case  of  "  subjective  idols"  in  general. 
General  bearixo  or  the  assortxezvt.  The  station-point  in  Self- 
Consciousness  :  classification  made  to  rest  upon  *'  modes  of  Being" — 
direction  for  subjective  estimation  taken  in  the  principles  of  limUation 
and  accumuUUion :  vindication  of  the  term  of  tpontaneity  for  the  true 
subjective  characterizing  of  mind— >the  matter  for  a  produced  subjective 
sympathy,  lying  always  in  effects  of  cotUratt — an  attempted  showing  of 
sach  product,  in  continuity,  under  the  terms  of  "  modes  of  Motion" — 
the  bearing  of  the  two-fold  seriation  hence  resulting  on  the  present 
conception  of  Religion. pp.  198 — 264 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

THE  MEINS  OF  A  FUNDAMENTAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
RELATIONAL  IMAGES,  WHICH  AFFEAB  COMFBISED 
WITHIN  THE  STAB-SYMBOL. 

Ontology's  capability  of  being  rectified  into  a  just  relation  towards 
Science — the  mutnal  compromise  reqnisito  for  this  purpose  :  considered 
effeotible  by  means  of  an  adjustment  of  inter-relations  of  our  Ideals,  in 

analogy  with  Astronomy- ^Ths  conditions  or  this  modi  o?  Stm- 

BousM.  Stars  to  be  considered  identical  with  Worlds,  and  of  specialty 
as  to  movementt  that  are  proper  to  them — the  moyement,  as  effect  of 
self-revolution,  seen  inevitably  in  reversed  direction — the  practical 
restriction  of  Star-symbolism  to  the  primary  class  of  Ideals — ^meta- 
physical expression  of  the  fact — causative  principle  involved — ^subjective 
Astronomy,  by  hypothesis,  not-Copemican — the  true  extemalness  of  the 
mind's  Ideals,  developmentally  produced — needed  comparison  with  the 

results  of  Mythology. Histobical  tbeathsnt  of  the  Ideals  of  Space, 

Time,  and  Being :  showing  the  stock-nature  of  the  latter  as  afforded 
by  the  religionism  of  the  Hebrews  ;  that  of  the  two  former  as  supplied 

by  the  idealism  of  the  Grecians. Astbonoiiic  tbsatxent  :  reduction 

t>f  the  whole  explanation  of  mental  seasons  under  the  two  points,  of 
axw-inolination,  and  effect  of  mental  pokuizaiitm — application  of  this 
symbolic  explanation  to  the  course  of  mythologio  events,  before  selected 

in  respect  of  their  *'  summer  and  winter"  phenomena. The  covpbe- 

hensivb  PBiNciPiB  INVOLVED  IN  THIS  METHOD. — The  "  law "  which  ap- 
pears to  constitute  a  linking  conception  between  this,  and  the  method 
next  to  be  treated  of.       • pp.  265—818. 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  CLASSIFYING  FOWEB  OF  THE  TBEE-STMBOL. 

The  law  of  alternation  between  division  in-Two  and  in-Three,  con- 
sidered under  its  organic  aspect:  Sex-distinction,  involving  the  relational 
Trinity. Univbesal  dcpobtance  oi  FoBM8,in  connection  with  intrin- 
sic constitution  i  Tree-Physiology  confddered  as  re-moulded  by  its  union 
with  Morphology,  and  thence  in  state  to  admit  as  its  basis  of  principle 
that  of  the  Sex-duplication  of  forms — ^habitual  usage  of  the  Tree-symbol, 
in  topics  of  development — the  typical  course  of  leaf-propulsion,  as  the 
basis  of  tree-existence,  set  forth  in  connection  with  self-experience,  in 
the  composition  of  this  work — application  of  the  type  to  the  opposed 
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Bchemefl  of  Comiism,  and  of  primitiye  Theology  :  the  Vine-image  of  St. 
John — attempted  stmcinre  of  a  typical  Tree,  to  represent  the  whole 
progress  of  knowledge  of  both  kinds,  Eztraspeotional  and  Introspec- 

tional The  coupbehknsiyb  AnauKBirr  eesuvkd,  on  behalf  of  this 

method  of  Symbolism,  by  comparison  of  it  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Christianity — changed  aspect  resulting  to  the  felt  nature  of  Tmth. 

pp.  814—887. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BASIS  WHICH  SEEMS  FUBNISHED,  IN  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTED  ANIMAL  TYPE  OF  STEUOTUBB,  FOB  OUB 
ACTUALLY-POSSESSED  SENSE  OF  IDENTITY. 

Examination  of  the  reason,  intrinsically,  for  the  limitation  of  Sym- 
bolism to  where  the  vegetal  stage  of  development  ends — creation  of 
Axis  taken  as  dependent  on  association  with  systematized  Circnlation 
— a  principle  of  Equilibrium  thence  formulated,  extending  into  Mind- 
condition — ^the  gradual  progress  in  development  of  the  Animal  type, 
towards  the  materialistic  brain-appliance  to  liind,  which  should  material* 

istically  respond  to  a  sexually-parted  nature  in  Mind. ^Thb  subjective 

side  of  the  same  progress,  phenomenalized  as  the  growth  of  a  Soul  in 
us,   argued  to  yield  valid  reason,  expressly  through  the  sexualness 

concerned,  for  our  instinct  of  Self-Identity. Ths   demonstration  of 

this  idea  referred  practically  to  its  consequences — its  efifect  on  the 
principle  of  the  concrete  Sex-difference — its  intellectual  effect  on  the 
intei'preting  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  Selfism :  Dream-nature* 
verging  into  Insanity  ;  Sleep,  into  the  character  of  Death — ^its  moral 
effect,  in  upholding  a  preserved  principle  of  due  Moral  Obligation. 

pp.  888—432. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  EFFECT  WHICH  SYMBOLIC  METHOD  INVOLVES,  OP 
SEX-CHABACTPB  INTBODUCED  INTO  THE  DUALISM 
EVEB  INTBINSIO  TO  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  needed  influence  of  a  general  Doctrine  of  Sexhood  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Philosophy :  this  being  taken  for  the  same  with  the  due 
Bcxualizing  of  the  minds  of  human  beings,  'and  especially  those  of 
Women. The  points  in  which  the  here«adopted,  or  Stmbouo  Method 
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of  philosophizing,  is  boUovod  to  contrast  lawfully  with  ordinary,  or 
Scientific  Method  :  namely,  its  working  in-whole ;  by  bubble-like  hy- 
potheses, attaining  definition  only  in  the  end ;  in  reversed  order,  as  from 
conseqnences  to  oanaes ;  by  a  "  coiling"  asssimilation  of  analogies  ;  and 
with  a  preyalent  tendency  towards  the  concrete  embodying  of  these, 
with  dynamic  efficiency — tabolar  snmmary,  and  condensed  expression 

of  principles. The  due  relation  of  advance  which  this  systematized 

Method  of  Symbolism  is  claimed  to  bear  towards  herctofoie  Ontological 
Method pp.  433~4G(). 


CHAPTER    VUI 

THE  TWO  SIDES,  SEXUALLY  CHAEACTEllED,  WHICH  AP- 
PEAK  ALREADY  MARKED  OUT  AS  SUCH  IN  THE  RK- 
SULTS  OP  APPLIED  PHILOSOPHY,  SHOWN  ON  THE 
GENERAL  HUMAN    ARTS. 

Applied  Philosophy  considered  specially  (t.  0.,  even  more  than  in- 
trinsic Philosophy,)  amenable  to  the  feminine  mode  of  treatment— the 
possible  dividing  of  Logic,  as  the  organon  of  applied  Philosophy,  into 
requisite  sexual  compartments,  of  which  the  prosent  Symbolic  Method 
should  form  the  feminine  side  ;  narrative  of  my  personal  arriving  at  tho 
idea  of  this  division ;  th^  opinion  of  Mr.  Buckle  on  tho  Deductiveness 
of  Women's  intellect. The  stock-principle  of  all  Art  deiioed  as  self- 
expression  by  Symbol,  acted  variously  on  by  correctiiig  Logic,  cither 
ordinary  or  subjective :  showing  a  class-division  into  dramatic  and 
realittic  kinds  of  Art — the  consequent  "  two  paths"  in  all  Art  viewed  as 
illustrated  typically  in  the  case  of  Language — tho  actual  adaptcdncss  of 

the  dramatic  line  of  Art  to  the  assumed  mental  state  of  Women. 

Genekal  principle  as  to  the  bearing  of  this  kind  of  philosophy  on  tho 
**  derivative"  mode  of  dealing  with  general  History.     .     pp.  401—496. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  REQUISITE  NEW  SIDE  WHICH  APPEARS  FURNISHED 
BY  THE  PRESENT  SCHEME  OP  INVESTIGATED  RELIGION 
TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

The  modified  retention  of  the  idea  of  ProvidontitJ  Design — construction 
of  the  Tree'fignre  pf  Social  progreBS.-- >-— Weiobxd  iupobt  of  the  social 
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crisifl,  considered  as  now  actnally  occnrringi  and  bestowing  a  special 
Woman's  point  of  view  for  the  interpreting  of  past  History :  shown,  as 
to  its  subjectiye  evidence,  bj  the  fact  of  an  awakened  Conscience  as  to 
the  Woman's  proyince  of  domestic  life,  and  by  her  thencc'ielt  require- 
ment, of  making  claim  to  undertake  her  own  share  in  responsible  direct- 
ing of  that  proyince — the  summed  bearing  of  present  principle  on  this 
yiew  of  social  circumstance — ^tbe  antagonism  here  again  caused  to  the 
scheme  of  Fositiyism,  as  to  its  denial  of  any  doubleness  of  stand-point. 

The  Historic  clue  now  assumed:  as  that  of  the  progressiyenoss, 

really  such,  in  the  ideal  of  Family,  taken  specially  as  limited  by  state 
of  Marriage — the  actual  points  that  appear  as  landmarks  in  History, 
among  the  furnishers  of  our  own  stock  of  civilization,  betokening  the 
special  track  now  in-scheme  for  teleologically  directed  :  towards,  namely, 
the  one  point  of  the  perfecting  of  Sex,  with  included  consequence  on 
the  matter  of  produced  human  Indiyiduation— '-confirmatory  glance  at 
the  negatiyeness  in  this  respect  of  the '  only  other  leading  stock  of  hu- 
man progress,— General  bbtsosfect  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

pp.  497— 602. 
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INTRODUCTOEY   EXPLANATION 

BESPBCTINa 

INDIVIDUALISTIC    POSITION, 


SECTION    I.— THB    ICAKNIB  IN   WHICH  ALL    DCPEOVEMBOT    W    BBUOIOV 
IS    HELD  TO    BB    ATTBNDBD    BT    AN  INOBBASBD    PEB80NAL1TT   IN    OUB 

axALOEAnoN  01  np ;  and  not  onlt  in  oub  nirBBssioN,  but  auo  oi 

OUB  BZrBBBBION,  01  BBLIOION, 

I  AM  now  come  to  the  point  in  my  projected  exposition 
where  Personal  Experience  in  Beligion  must  be  treated 
directly.  I  have  approached  to  such  treatment  at  the  end 
of  my  last  volume,  and  have  all  along  cast  occasional 
glances  towards  it;  but  henceforth  it  must  occupy  me 
entirely.  Accordingly,  I  have  described  the  past  work  of 
Investigation,  virtually,  in  the  title  which  I  have  appended 
to  it,  as  merely  the  seeking  out  of  the  ancestral  derivation 
for  that  matter  of  living  consciousness  to  myself,  of  which 
I  am  offering  the  autobiography.  In  order  to  legitimatize 
to  myself  the  personal  instincts  upon  which  my  actual 
Beligion  depends,  I  have  acknowledged  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  find  a  source  for  them  m  the  continuously-developing 
instincts  of  common  humanity ;  and  this  demand  I  have 
met  by  tracing  them  back  in  reality,  as  I  believe,  to  their 
very  earliest  provocation  in  human  nature.    But  still  this 
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has  been  only  preparatory  to  the  task  that  is  eminently 
my  principal  one. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  take  account  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  mental  effort,  which  makes  itself 
felt  the  moment  that  one  is  exchanged  for  the  other.  So 
long  as  the  work  of  Investigation  was  that  which  engaged 
attention,  there  was  no  warning  of  the  peculiarity  in  the 
transition.  But  the  very  instant  this  has  been  effected, — 
just  by  the  over-passing  of  thei  finishing  stage  of  prepa- 
ration into  the  culminating  station  prepared  for, — the 
emerging  of  attention  thus  at  once  upon  its  full  object 
calls  for  an  utterly-varied  frame  of  disposition.  And  the 
nature  of  the  case  is,  moreover,  that  to  estimate  this 
change  aright,  both  as  to  the  character  of  it,  and  its 
magnitude,  fonHs  the  foundation  to  every  other  sort  of 
judgment  now  requisite.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  need 
that  I  feel  to  supply  this  present  Introduction,  as  an 
addendum  to  the  one  which  I  originally  expected  to  serve 
for  my  entire  work.  I  find  that  the  very  elements  of 
consideration  are  by  this  juncture  so  shifted  in  their 
character,  that  to  proceed  to  the  new  treatment  I  desire  is 
impossible,  except  through  a  corresponding  modification 
ofmyba^is. 

And  yet  this  new  occasion  rms^  in  a  manner,  antici- 
pated in  my  beginning  statement  of  principle.  In  filiating 
my  own  personal  feeling,  as  I  did,  upon  a  common  stock 
of  human  feeling, — ^the  attestation  of  whose  genuineness 
as  Beligion  was  the  Progress  in  Beneficialness  to  human 
beings,  which  was  of  the  supernal  kind  to  individuals  that 
arises  out  of  its  being  procurable  by  no  one  person  for 
himself, — I  stated  also  at  length  the  condition  laid  by 
nature  for  this  Progress.  And  that  was  the  reception,  on 
the  part  of  the  common  stock,  of  continuous  accessions  of 
nutriment  to  its  substance,  gained  out  of  an  alien  sphere 
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to  Eeligion : — ^gained,  namely,  hj  eflforts  which,  in  being 
intellectual,  are  therein  specifically  non-religious.  Such 
concession,  then,  surely  gives  reason  for  the  present  effect. 
If  intellectual  strivings  to  understand  Beligion,  however 
ministrant  to  its  proper  appreciation,  be  yet  of  this  alien 
nature  to  the  latter,  it  is  the  true  course  of  experience 
that  the  contrast  should  be  felt  as  such.  And  to  be  added 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  difference — explained  as  I  am 
about  to  explain  it, — ^falls  precisely  upon  the  circumstance 
requisite. to  exhibit  the  effect  of  the  ministration. 

I  mean,  upon  the  sense  of  Personality,  as  attached  to 
the  appreciation.  While  mere  Investigation  is  in  question, 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  investigator  is  best  in  abey- 
ance. It  would  indeed  be  desirable  that  it  should  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  if  it  were  not  for  the  latent 
requirement,  indispensable  to  the  case,  of  preserving  con- 
nection with  the  End  to  which  Investigation  is  subsidiary, 
all  such  reference  involving  a  degree  of  constraint  laid 
upon  what,  on  its  own  account,  should  be  a  thoroughly 
abstract  operation.  And  accordingly  I  endeavoured,  in 
my  first  working  out  of  my  plan,  to  subdue  all  obtrusion 
of  my  individuality,  to  the  utmost  that  my  object  per- 
mitted. But  when  it  now  happens  that  this  object,  in 
being  directly  faced,  is  forced  tg  be  recognized  as  a 
deepened  self-consciousness,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  tiie  display  of  my  Eeligion  must  be  identified  with 
the  display  of  my  Selfism  ?  I  feel,  for  my  own  part,  tiiat 
there  is  no  means  of  avoiding  the  dilemma.  I  see  that  I 
am  compelled,  upon  my  own  terms,  to  recognize  that 
whatever  I  desire  to  show  as  improvement  in  my  Beligion, 
must  be  shown  by  so  reversiag  the  proportions  of  import- 
ance between  my  different  objects,  that  now  I  must 
specifically  aim  to  draw  attention  to  my  Selfism. 

And  this  appears  to  me  the  &rthest  from  i^  mere  matter 
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of  personal  shrinking,  •  which  ongit  to  be  settled  alone 
privately  with  myself.  To  accept  the  dilemma  fully  and 
openly  as  a  dilemma,  seems  to  me  the  root-element  to- 
wards all  true  understanding  of  Religion,  How  can  we 
understand  it,  I  ask  myself,  except  by  doing  right  to  every 
instinct  connected  with  it?  And  from  all  that  I  have 
been  hitherto  gathering,  the  nature  of  Religion  is  indeed 
universally  fraught  with  self-contradictions, .  making  this 

new  one  little  surprising. My  first  object,  therefore,  in 

this  Introduction,  is  to  concentrate  all  my  hitherto  purpose 
on  this  point:  to  examine  why,  and  in  what  manner, 
Religious  Observation  must  be  Self-Observation.  But  it 
happens,  moreover,  that  a  notable  circumstance  in  the 
state  of  things  bears  upon  the  very  same  exigency. 

This  is  the  specially-opposite  to  my  own  intended 
dealing  with  the  dilemma  which  I  see  adopted  in  the 
system  of  Positivism.  With  an  object  such  as  mine  is, 
precisely  of  estimating  the  circumstances  that  are  extant, 
it  would  be  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  my  position  not  to 
adjust  it  fairly  towards  that  system.  And  this  involves  a 
new  diffusion  of  principle,  much  more  extensive  than  the 
concentration  of  it  will  be  narrowing.  I  require,  namely, 
to  justify  my  perceived  contradiction  to  Posivitism  by  a 
sufficient  examination  of  its  basis,  to  show  that  my  basis 
respecting  the  nature  of  Religious  Development  is  not 
really  invalidated  by  the  opposition.  Such,  accordingly, 
will  be  the  mould  into  which,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  this 
introductory  matter  will  be  thrown :  since  my  aim  now  to 
establish  a  true  acceptance  of  religious  condition, — ^this 
being  the  destined  purpose  of  the  present  section, — ^will 
be  seen  to  form  my  only  ground  for  afterwards  dealing 

with  Positivism. And  I  may  indeed  say  that  the  case 

is  scarcely  different  between  this  entire  Introduction  and 
the  matter  to  follow  it ;  in  so  very  slight  a  degree  is  all 
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this  really  a  divergence  from  the  treatment  that  would 
liave  accompanied  an  entering  at  once  on  the  direct  pro- 
cess intended. 


For  I  must  state  it  as  my  own  immediate  pre-judg- 
ment, that  the  reason  for  Positivism's  erring  as  I  believe 
it  to  do,  is  deeply  connected  with  the  natural  repugnance 
in  question,  especially  strong  in  minds  that  are  especially 
intellectual.  If,  to  such  minds,  intellectual  strivings  are 
aberrant  from  Self-religiousness,  the  first  impulse  with 
them  can  only  be  to  take  the  aberration  for  desirable* 
But  then,  to  oppose  this,  I  offer  to  show  how  the  Religion 
that  I  have  in  view  forms  a  SeMsm  quite  different  from 
such  as  former  religionists  have  contemplated ;  even  while 
my  view  is  built  upon  theirs. 

The  one  qualification  upon  which  I  desire  to  rest  my 
consecutiveness,  and  which  moreover  I  am  convinced  that 
not  the  most  specially  intellectual  minds  ought  to  deny  as 
desirable,  is  my  assent  that  the  characteristic  frame  of 
mind  for  Religion  is  a  comparatively  jt?awe»e  one.  Accord- 
ing to  my  understanding  of  it,  a  religious  disposition 
means  that  which  binds  the  human  consciousness,  by  a 
specially-centred  kind  of  consciousness,  in  relationship 
with  the  sort  of  facts  in  the  universe  of  which  this  central 
faculty  alone  can  take  cognizance :  that  is,  with  general 
&cts. — ^And  all  that  I  have  to  say  hereafter  will  be  only 
what  tends  to  demonstrate  the  proposition ! — But  I  con- 
sider that  general  facts,  in  the  nature  of  things,  never  can 
be  estimated  rightly,  except  precisely  while  thought,  of 
the  properly  active  sort,  is  at  rest 

And  hence  follows  the  danger,  to  be  felt  as  such,  in 
too-long-maintained  aberration,  when  the  purpose  is  a 
religious  one.    For^  at  the  same  time  that  the  int^ectual 
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strain  in  such  owe  is  immeasurably  heightened  by  the 
indirect  posture  of  thought,  the  loss  of  power  in  the  mind 
to  right  itself  from  the  strain,  always  incident  to  extreme 
tension,  is  fatal  to  the  quality  of  Sensitiveness  in  the  mind, 
.  which  alone  enables  it  to  receive  general  impressions.  For 
this,  nothing  else  will  serve  but  the  rest,  which  is  really 
rest : — ^that  is,  the  quietude  which  is  known  as  such  by 
coming  after  exertion,  such  as  is  not  a  too-much  forced 
exertion. 

In  being  at  rest,  when  the  mind  is  so,  religious  influ- 
ences may  come  to  it  They  can  never  do  so  otherwise  I 
This  is  the  condition  which  has  belonged  to  religious 
experience  all  its  whole  life  hitherto,  and  which  I  am 
determined,  for  my  own  part,  to  abide  by.  The  mind 
must  not  actively  seek  them,  but  only  lie  still,  and  wait 
till  they  sink  into  it. But  always  comparatively  speak- 
ing. There  are  degrees  of  rest,  as  of  activity.  And  I 
have  no  intention  of  saying  that  where  the  rest  is  an 
intellectual  rest,  ^uch  as  is  now  supposed  to  be  in  question, 
there  is  not  still  in  requisition  the  alternating  strain,  which 
is  softened  into  a  direct  one. 

In  this  way,  I  preserve  the  self-consistency  for  Religion, 
which  imports  that  no  intellectualizing  of  it  whatever 
needs  to  interfere  with  the  prime  condition  of  its  being 
matter  of  personal  impression:  recognized,  upon  lower 
grounds,  by  universal  religionists.  Nor,  so  far  as  personal 
t»i-pression  alone  is  concerned,  would  any  one  at  all,  I 
suppose,  contest  the  conclusion.  But  the  state  of  the  case 
is,  that  intellectualization  of  religion,  just  as  of  every 
other  matter  of  consideration,  demands  that  m-pression 
shall  be  followed  up  by  ear-pression.  And  here  arises  the 
struggle  of  contrary  proprieties  which  makes  up  the 
dilemma  in  question.  When  thought  requires  to  operate 
upon  self-impression  in  the  proper  manner  of  intellect^ 
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distinctively  such,  it  must  necessarily  convert  the  at-first 
passive  consciousness  of  selfism,  into  a  directly  active  and 
ostensible  self-consciousness,  so  far  as  the  part  of  self  is 
concerned  which  was  the  recipient  of  the  impression.  And 
an  ostensible  self-consciousness,  even  when  thus  limited, 
is,  by  the  nature  of  it,  that  which  jars  against  the  intellec- 
tual habitude. 

Here  seems  the  true  reason  why  religious  utterance  is 
held  Uck,  in  Uto«7  practice,  «  it  alrio,»ly  ie,  ftoza 
following  the  rule  gaining  ground  as  to  all  other  sorts  of 
expression  of  "  opinion,"  that  it  needs  imperatively  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  responsibility. 
For  the  mere  fact  of  the  contrary  sorts  of  conscience 
engaged, — conscience  religious  and  conscience  secular,  and 
each  equally  genuine  of  its  own  sort,  however  they  conflict 
with  one  another, — ^shows  the  actual  depth  of  the  induce- 
ment present  to  avoid  here  such  responsibility,  of  a  nature 
quite  beyond  the  superficial  respects  which  at  first  seem 
principally  concerned  in  anonymous  writing.  A  different 
reason,  indeed,  is  wont  to  be  alleged  by  the  authors  who 
adopt  this  practice.  They  are  accustomed  to  sum  up  their 
balance  of  opposing  considerations,  by  resting  in  the 
principle,  that  to  make  religious  ^^  opinion"  take  rank 
with  other  sorts  of  "opinion"  is  a  desecration  to  the 
nature  of  religion.  But  this,  to  me,  seems  an  argument 
fit  only  for  orthodox  decriers  of  intellect,  and  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  class  of  thinkers  amongst  whom  anony- 
mous writers  upon  religion  ordinarily  fall.  At  all  events, 
it  is  one  that  tells,  for  myself,  on  the  contrary  side  to  that 
for  which  they  use  it  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  unless 
religious  investigation  is  mixed  up  with  the  personal  con- 
siderations which  tAey  desire  to  abstract  it  from,  it  is 
rendered  null  and  void  of  religious  effect,  the  prohibition 
upon  non**re8ponBib]lity  for  expression  is  rendered  emi- 
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nently  more  indispensable  here  than  in  any  other  possible 
ease.  Unless  the  writer's  personality  goes  fully  and  openly 
in  company  with  his  expressions,  his  testimony  towards 
the  natm-e  of  religion  seems  to  me  to  be  really  arrested 
upon  a  class  of  considerations  which  altogether  falsify  the 
result.  I  mean,  by  showing  his  results  in  the  manner  of 
a  veiled  hypothesis,  instead  of  in  the  manner  of  directness 

which  the  form  of  the  writing  pretends  to. If,  indeed, 

the  writing  be  of  the  nature  of  acknowledged  fiction,  the 
fact  of  the  acknowledgment  sufficiently  obviates  this  ob- 
jection :  seeing  that  it  ^9  a  legitimate  and  highly  serviceable 
purpose  to  present  hypothetical  specimens  of  what  religion 
in  thought  and  action  may  be,  and  especially  when  thought 
and  action  are  in  mingled  representation.  But  this  is  not 
the  understood  case  with  graver  works.  Here  there  is 
expected,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  expected,  that  what- 
ever hypotheses  are  presented  are  such  as  stand,  in  the 
writer's  belief,  on  proof  of  experience. 

Thus,  to  try  to  master  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal treatment,  by  forcing  the  subject  into  the  aspect  of 
abstractness,  seems  to  me  an  evasion  of  them,  in  the  place 
of  a  real  surmounting.  The  only  resource  I  can  see,  is,  to 
fiurly  take  up  a  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
opposite  grounds  of  obUgation ;  so  that  whatever  wrong  is 
done, — ^and  I  believe,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  very 
emergency  is,  that  wrong  must  be  done  in  one  way  or  the 
other, — ^it  maybe  done  with  the  least  possible  of  wrongful- 
ness. And  this  is  the  kind  of  advantage  that  I  clami  for 
my  own  position,  compared  with  that  of  the  orthddox. 
Though  my  case  is  incomparably  more  complicated  than 
theirs,  owing  to  my  recognition  of  a  secular  conscience  at 
ell  to  compete  with  the  religious,  yet  I  am  enabled  so  to 
assort  the  departments,  that  I  can  add  this  of  strength  to 
my  religious  assertion,  beyond  theirs^  that,  in  not  ignoriiig 
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the  matter  of  social  obligation,  I  can  yet  impugn  ii  Taking 
up  the  religious  party-station,  I  can  openly  make  it  my 
choice  that  whatever  infringement  of  obligation  is  neces- 

saiy,  shall  fall  outside  this,  and  not  inside. ^And  now 

I  will  show  my  actual  manner  of  effecting  this  arrange- 
ment : — the  so  doing  being  in  fact,  as  will  be  seen,  equivalent 
to  'stating  in  essence  my  entire  change  from  orthodoxy. 

The  desecration  of  Beligion,  really  such,  which  needs 
to  be  shunned  in  the  discussion  of  its  topics,  I  can  neces- 
Barily  only  admit  to  be  that  frame  given  to  the  discussion, 
which  causes  the  intellectual  instrumentation  for  religion 
to  appear  more  important  than  religion  itself :— or,  in 
other  words,  that  which  strikes  the  balance  between  legiti- 
mate matter  of  eor-pression,  and  matter  desirably  reserved 
for  sole  m-pression,  injudiciously.  Nay,  I  must  even  say 
that,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  religion  precisely  con- 
sists in — ^has  no  other  existence  except  in — ^the  realization 
of  such  balance  between  these  as  skdl  be  a  just  one.  And 
to  see  this,  together  with  the  fundamental  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  success,  we  have  only,  as  I  believe,  to  recur  to 
that  deepest  part  of  religion  which  indeed  underlies  all 
ground  whatever  of  controversy,  and  pertains  to  universal 
ei^perience. 

No  one  will  question  that  thie  deepest  and  truest  part 
of  religion  is  that  which  is  wont  to  express  itself  in  a 
quite  different  manner  from  what  is  ordinarily  meant  when 
we  speak  of  ''  expression."  It  is  that  which  is  precisely 
incapable  of  such  means  of  uttering  itself.  It  is  a  latent 
force  in  human  nature  which,  because  it  is  latent,  acts  of 
right  only  in  the  manner  of  a  pervading  impulse  for  con^ 
duct-direction.  It  is  that  which  speaks  never  in  words, 
but  only  in  the  mute  language  of  deeds.  Word-tampering 
with  it)  if  such  be  ventured  upon^  destroys  it,— in  so  &My 
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namely,  as  this  best  character  is  concerned.  Here  is  what 
the  instinct  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  every  one  of  ns 
t^lls  ns  assuredly  and  unmistakeably.  The  prime  con- 
dition of  all  in  the  matter,  is  therefore  that  a  sufficient 
store  of  such  internalized  energy  shall  be  reserved  by  every 
human  being  sacred  from  such  tampering. 

But  the  counter-fact  in  the  case  is  this^  that  we  have 
likewise  instincts,  of  another  sort,  which  constantly  impel 
us  to  break  through  the  primitive  religious  instinct ;  and 
which,  moreover, — ^paradoxical  as  the  assertion  sounds, — 
have  the  effect  of  in  this  manner  heightening  the  religious 
store,  and  in  the  only  possible  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
heightened,  so  long  as  the  expenditure  implied  in  the  con- 
flict is  not  carried  beyond  its  due  limits.  Unless  the 
internalized  store  risks  something,  it  gains  nothing; 
while,  in  gaining  nothing,  it  is  in  the  way  of  utter  loss. 
For  this  is  the  law  of  our  relation,  as  human  beiugs,  with 
one  another,  that  we  must  intercommunicate,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  as  to  our  almost-deepeBt  of  life-endowments. 
In  supposing  ourselves  to  own  a  strength  which  others 
want,  enabling  us  to  meet  life's  trials  as  they  seem  not 
enabled,  how  can  we  do  otherwise  than  unfold  our  store? 
even  though  it  be  at  the  risk  of  diminishing  it; — and 
though,  moreover,  the  risk  is  of  a  kind,  as  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  implies  the  keenest  of  self-injury  ?  What- 
ever we  do  thus  communicate,  if  not  successfully, — ^if  not 
received  with  the  sympathy  that  alone  can  make  it 
successful, — entails  the  penalty  of  a  misunderstanding  that 
includes  contempt :  carrying  a  destructive  re-action  within 
which  is  of  the  sort  most  exquisitely  difficult  of  all  others 
to  be  combated.  For,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  failure  other- 
wise, this  at  all  events  is  certain  in  the  case :  that  the 
speaker,  with  whatever  good  intention  he  may  have  spoken, 
has  not  spoken  with  the  delicacy  of  method,  and  the  de- 
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gree  of  restriction,  with  which  he  needed  to  have  spoken, 
in  order  to  success.  And  thus  his  conscience  is  forced  to 
join  in  crying  him  down  ;-7while,  moreover,  the  painful- 
ness  of  self-condemnation  is  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  injury  occasioned  must  spread,  more  or  less,  and 
in  different  ways,  upon  all  persons  within  reach  of  the 
effect.  Here  then  arises,  from  all  these  complicated  feel- 
ings in  combination,  what  I  account  as  the  true  source  of 
the  dilemma  that  is  never  thereafter  to  cease  from  belong- 
ing to  religion,  but  only  to  go  on  spreading  and  deepening 
in  proportion  as  religion  itself  spreads  and  deepens: — 
the  natural  occasion  for  reticence  in  regard  to  what,  never- 
theless, at  proper  times  and  in  proper  manner,  requires  to 
be  openly  divulged. 

But  now  let  me  compare  my  position  towards  this 
dilenuna  with  that  of  orthodoxy, — so  that  I  may  show, 
according  to  my  just-stated  proposition,  how  the  encreas- 
ing  peril  in  the  case,  is  yet  not  such  as  affects  the  specially- 
important  part  of  religion,  but  only  that  which  is  justly 
amenable  to  social  inflictions. 

The  difference  lies  altogether  in  the  fact  that  what  I 
have  come  to  esteem  as  the  mere  liability  to  a  false  balance 
of  judgment,  derogatory  to  myself  in  the  presence  of 
fellow  beings,  is  backed  to  the  orthodox  by  the  danger  of 
incurring  a  false  relation  towards  Deity.  For  the  abstrac- 
tion, in  my  own  case,  of  the  latter  consideration,  as  not 
only  injurious  from  its  crudity,  but  positively  irrelevant  to 
the  point,  involves  the  essential  practical  variation,  that 
an  altered  set  of  motives  comes  into  question  as  likely  to 
induce  expression  of  religion.  To  orthodox  professors  the 
whole  nature  of  their  faith  is  that  which  in  their  own  eyes 
must  necessarily  justify  their  making  boast  of  it.  The 
latent  strength  which  they  seek  to  maintain  is  known  to 
them  as  ^^  the  love  of  God'' ;  to  make  assertion  of  which^ 
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therefore,  it  would  be  a  direct  insult  to  Deity  to  regard  as 
calling  forth  the  shame-facedness  towards  men,  which  the 
reticence  here  taken  as  natural  proves  to  be  appropriate. 
Hence  the  only  motive  that  remains  with  them,  to  guard 
them  from  the  over-talking  about  religion,  is  the  danger 
of  wearing  off  the  edge  of  their  own  piety.  But  in  the 
nature  of  things  this  can  only  be  a  very  feeble  restraint, 
while  the  supposition  is  that  the  profession  contains  an 
act  of  homage  towards  God.  And  the  nature  of  this  pro- 
fession, again,  is  such  as  can  only,  ia  the  existing  state  of 
cultivation,  redoimd  (in  so  &r  as  it  is  genuine, — ^this  being 
of  course  understood, — )  to  the  honour  of  the  professor. 
But  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse  with  myself  That 
which  backs  the  entire  subject  of  religion  to  me  is  what 
does  not  in  the  least,  in  ordinary  estimation,  redound  to 
the  honour  of  the  person  who  has  the  keenest  sense  of  it. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  afford  the  special  temptation  to 
make  boast  of  profession,  to  which  the  Christian  supposi*- 
tion  induces  such  easy  proclivity.  For  who  could  possibly 
be  led  to  talk  over-much,  at  all  events  in  the  method  of 
boasting  of  it,  of  the  circumstance  in  our  nature  to  which 
I  have  assigned  the  origui  of  all  religion : — ^namely,  to 
the  fact  of  our  self-conscious  shrinking  from  Death  I 
This  is  a  fact,  surely,  respecting  which  there  is  no  possible 
occasion  of  enforcing  reticence  upon  us  by  any  extrinsic 
motive.  The  instinct  of  hiding  it  to  the  utmost  from 
fellow-creatures,  ia  only  so  much  beyond  the  need  of  any 
safe-guard  being  put  on  its  expression,  that  desirableness 
falls  altogether  the  other  way ! — Aa  to  the  Christian  basis 
of  the  "  love  of  God",  whatever  may  be  said  and  believed 
as  to  its  capability  of  rising  entirely  above  the  quality  of 
personal  fear,  there  is  assuredly  attached  to  it,  in  any  case 
but  that  of  extremest  fanatics,  an  open  possibility,  openly 
allowed  for  as  such^  of  the  Divine  communion  implied  bgr 
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it  fioffering  interraption :  this  liability  giring  rise  in 
effect,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  very  urgency  of  over^expression 
indulged  in,  and  which  is  so  with  a  view  to  satisfy  self,  if 
not  to  convince  others,  of  the  interraption's  not  having 
occurred.  But  there  is  no  possibility  that  by  much  talking 
about  dying,  or  onr  fear  of  dying,  we  should  therelyf 
remove  Death,  or  even  our  own  fear  of  it  I  This  is  whafc 
we  can  never  talk  away  I  And  therefore  I  argue  that  the 
now-asserted  mode  of  religion  has  a  robustness  about  it 
that  enables  it  to  throw  aside  all  adventitious  restrictions. 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  its  basis,  no  more  is  there  fear 
of  this  J  any  more  than  of  tAaty  being  dispersed  away  into 
words— so  long,  always,  as  the  words  are  judiciously 
directed :  that  is,  in  the  due  prosecution  of  intelleotoal 
nutriment  to  the  natural  feeling  of  religion. 

Onr  consciousness  of  this  inevitable  frailty — this 
necessary  dread  of  dying,  which  we  could  not  be  sentient 
creatures  without  being  subject  to, — ^forms,  in  truths  an 
effective  parallel  in  our  case  to  the  Christian's  shame  for 
his  ^^  state  of  natore."  Fear  of  Death  is  only  the  repre* 
sentative  manifestation  of  that  general  clinging  to  oar 
Selfism,  which  is  precisely  the  Original  Sin  of  all  human 
beings.  Nay,  this  one  idea,  if  it  be  only  worked  out 
through  the  mass  of  facts  in  the  case,  gives  clue  to  the 
whole  range  of  mental  phenomena  now  claimed  to  occur 
in  legitimate  sequence  to  the  human  ^^  state  of  nature'* ; 
— ^including  especially  the  reversion  in  such  phenomena 
which  attends  the  abandonment  of  the  Christian  view. 

Grant  that  our  Selfism  is  this  Original  Sin  within  us, 
and  there  is  true  ground  for  all  the  contradictions  that  a 
moral  interpretation  of  Beligion  has  ever  found  to  exist 
there.  Certainly,  it  is  a  Sin.  It  is  that  which  moral 
judgment  cannot  do  otherwise  than  condemn.  And  yet  it 
is  that  which  moral  reprehension  can  do  nothing  towaida 
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absoltttelj  removing^  though  it  may  do  Bomething  towards 
ameliorating  it :  herein  precisely  possessing  the  qoalificar 
tion  which  makes  Sin  to  be  what  it  is^  as  distinct  from 
Crime.    It  is  that  which  nature  justifies  us  in,  seeing  that 
she  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  break  away  from  it ; 
but  for  which  she  does  so  justify  us,  only  in  so  far  as  we 
meet  it  with  the  grace  of  mingled  submission,  and  widened 
human  affections, — ^the  which  when  we  do  attain  to  ex- 
hibit, we  are  in  truth  redeemed  from  the  aspect  of  sinful- 
ness, into  one  of  a  contrary  nobleness  such  as  by  no  other 
possible  means  could  we  have  attained  to.    We  are  made 
to  know  that  it  is  incomparably  better  to  have  lain  under 
ttie  state  of  ^^  sin,"  and  so  to  have  escaped  the  evil  of  it, 
than  never  to  have  known  the  humiliation  of  it.   And  this 
is  the  entire  essence  of  Religion.     "Faith  in  God," 
according  to  my  imderstanding  of  it,  means  the  general 
belief  in  that,  whatever  it  be,  in  nature,  which  experi- 
entially  does  enable  us  so  to  master  our  inherent  Fear 
of  Death  as  that  it  may  yield  us  this  noble  quality.     But 
experience  also  has  shown  us  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
realize  this  sort  of  faith,  by  consciously  admitting  to  our- 
selves our  "  need  of  Christ" :  this  standing,  by  present 
interpretation,  solely  for  the  acknowledgment  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  body  of  human  relationships,  just  referred 
to  as  the  ennobling  agency  that  is  called  for.     More  than 
all,  however,  is  it  necessary  that  each  individual  being 
should  undergo  the  converting  process  out  of  the  originally 
unconscious   sinfrdness,  which  consists  in  his  personal 
appropriation  of  the  redemption  from  it,  obtainable  first 
through  convincing  himself  of  the  sin.     Until  any  soul 
knows  the  sin  to  be  such,  the  grace  awaiting  it  cannot  be 
made  to  appear.    And  here  therefore  lies  the  crisis  of  our 
dilemma.     Selfism  of  every  sort,  even  when  it  is  raised, 
through    grace  of   a  spiritualized   nature,    above    the 
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grosser  kinds  of  selfishness,  remains  always  a  thing  that 
in  the  face  of  fellow  creatures  we  are  bound  to  be  reticent 
in  displaying ;  however,  before  Grod,  we  are  lifted  above 
the  need  of  being  ashamed  of  it  And,  yet  farther,  the 
same  equivoealness  is  proved  to  require  passing  into  our 
actual  Religion.  Since  Religion  is  based  upon  selfishness, 
and  all  along  remains  identified  with  a  certain  relation  to 
selfishness, — so  that  to  deny  ihaJt  is  in  effect  to  deny  lY, — 
there  is  a  certain  species  of  shame  attached  rightfully  to 
our  profession  of  Religion.  I  meeui,  to  our  profession  a^ 
profession.  In  so  far  as  Religion  is  true  Religion,  and  our 
profession  of  it  is  a  genuine  one,  so,  I  urge,  is  there  the 
necessity  existent — ^based  upon  whatever  forms  the  true 
dignity  and  modesty  of  our  nature, — that  we  should  speak 
with  the  certain  shame-faxjedness  on  our  own  part  which 
makes  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  inner  fraQiy :  this 
being  shewn  by  the  constant  habit  of  restriction  laid  upon 
such  profession,  only  removed  upon  adequate  occasion. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  what  constitutes  such 
adequate  occasion,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  which 
again  is  so  far  firom  escaping  the  condition  of  dilemma, 
that  it  only  encounters  this  in  a  peculiarly-heightened 
fashion :  since,  not  to  make  profession  of  Religion,  when 
this  iM  rightfully  called  for,  is  to  betray  that  shame  on. 
account  of  Religion  which  is  of  all  impediments  the  most 
intrinsically  fatal  to  a  genuine  feeling  of  Religion.  And, 
once  more,  the  fact  of  the  heightened  difficulty  in  itself 
explains  the  reversed  course  of  duty  that  arises  to  myself, 
compared  with  the  case  of  the  orthodox.  The  robustness 
gained  to  my  innermost  core  of  principle  being  what  I 
have  shown  it  to  be,  as  that  which  frees  me  firom  all 
concern  upon  account  of  due  maintenance  for  it\  the 
highest  desiderandum  remaining  to  me  must  be  to  follow 
out,  as  best  I  may,  the  intellectual  or  overt  expression  of 
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my  faith,  which,  under  whatever  risk  attendant  upon 
fiulnre,  Btill  affords  me  the  only  means,  not  only  of 
spreading,  but  also  of  realizing  that  faith. 

And  let  there  be  considered  the  actual  history  of  creeds 
usage  amongst  Christians,  thus  interpreted.  It  was  tho 
very  instinct  towards  obtaining  intellectual  realization  for 
the  object  of  these  hidden  needs  that  gave  original  birib 
to  Hie  formulas.  For  the  earliest  glance  towards  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  them  was  sujficient  to  establish 
them.  The  human  mind  felt  at  once  that  here  was  the 
means,  so  called  for,  of  at  once  cojSDimunicating,  and  yet 
concealing,  what  nature  makes  every  one  wish  to  oonceaL 
And  accordingly  they  became  established  in  the'  functictt 
by  the  general  consent  of  believers :  decent  symbols,  whidi 
were  universally  felt  to  cover  self-exposure  with  a  recog- 
nized propriety. — But  this  means  that  the  emotions  sub^ 
tended  by  them  were  also  assumed  to  be  common  to  all 
men.  And  that  they  were  so,  accounts,  farther,  for  th# 
fiict  of  priesthood-institutions  having  sufficed,  as  tibey 
did,  for  the  occasions  of  Church-members,  during  the 
earlier  life  of  the  Church*  So  long  as  the  creed  did  repre^ 
sent  only  comnum  human  feelings, — ^that  is,  did  represent 
tiiese  sufficiently,  and  made  no  pretence  of  going  beyond 
tiiiese, — ^it  was  indeed  a  fitting  practice  that  one  selected 
man,  speaking  for  all  the  rest,  should  alone  go  through 
the  formalities  attached  to  creed-utterance,  while  upon 
their  part  a  matter-of-course  "amen"  should  suffice  to 
express  whatever  of  consent  was  needed.  But  as  culture 
advances,  it  is  the  necessity  of  things  that  shades  of 
feeling  should  arise,  the  niceties  of  which  are  incapable  of 
common  expression,  and  require  on  the  contrary  a  par«* 
ticular  one.  And  this,  whenever  it  occurs,  betokens  that 
the  season  for  priesthood  is  over.  It  did  occur,  notoriously, 
in  the  Church,  when  protestants  broke  away  from  the 
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priesthood*  And  the  farther  we  attend,  moreover,  to  the 
progress  of  the  secession,  the  more  shall  we  see  how  it 
turns  constantly  upon  only  this  one  point — ^the  conscious 
need  of  drawing  away  responsibility  in  belief  from  the 
priest,  and  the  personal  undertakiQg  of  it.  Even  while 
he  remains  as  yet  content  to  merely  take  up  his  creed, 
just  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  his  representer,  the 
advancing  believer,  really  such, — ^namely,  he  who  is  ad- 
vancing in  earnestness, — ^feels  himself  bound  to  head  it, 
to  himself,  with  a  first-pronoun  the  most  emphatic: — 

£ffOj  nan  alter^  credo. Having  gone  thus  far,  however, 

experience  has  shown  that  he  is  close  upon  the  need  of 
altogether  re-fashioning  his  religious  garb. 

But  here  is  the  occasion  where  development-principle 
affords  a  reading  of  the  mental  &cts  of  the  case,  such  as 
proves  to  me  its  efficiency  above  all  other  kinds  of  principle. 
It  shows  that  the  wordy  veil  of  belief  needs  only  to  be 
re-fashioned,  and  by  no  means  cast  off  as  a  superfluity. 
Even  08  a  texture  of  mere  words,  to  have  served  human 
purposes  so  long  as  it  has  done,  is,  by  this  principle,  a 
sign  that  the  requisite  proportion  between  expression  and 
the  integral  continuity  of  religion  has  been  preserved ; 
and  this  ensures  a  relative  continuity  for  the  expression. 
The  very  circumstance  of  taking  the  creed-alterations  as 
^^  mental  facts  ^'  implies  this. 

For  let  it  be  remembered  what  the  course  of  modifica- 
tion in  the  creed  has  actually  been,  to  the  mass  of  the 
rationalists  who  have  worked  their  way  through  it.  One 
by  one  the  minor  articles  have  dropped  away,  generally 
beginning  with  those  of  least  ipaportance,  until  at  last 
nothing  at  all  has  been  left  except  the  central  belief  in 
Deity :  with,  however,  no  reason  apparent  why  this  also 
should  not  follow  the  example  of  the  rest.  But  to  me, 
on   the  contrary,   has  become    clear  this   unanswentble 
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reason.  The  belief  in  Deity  has  no  need  to  disappear 
with  the  rest,  because,  precisely  in  beinp  central,  it  has 
had  the  advantage  over  peripheral  beliefs.  It  has,  in  fact, 
absorbed  into  itself  all  of  them,  and  thus  in  their  very 
destruction  substantiated  itself.  And  hence,  in  my  own 
way  of  asserting  that  the  prime  article  of  the  "  credo  in 
unum  DewnC  has  become  the  solitary  one  to  me,  I  am  so 
far,  in  my  own  consciousness,  from  really  annulling  any 
of  the  other  doctrines,  that  I  am  only  selecting  this  as  the 
one  phrase  that  says  for  me  every  thing  whatever  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  creed  to  say.*  In  their  being,  all  of  them, 
representers  of  mental  realities,  and  such  as  hang  indisso* 
lubly  together,  I  consider  that  the  whole  of  creed-tfe  in  the 
world  has  consisted  only  in  the  bringing  of  religious  neces- 
sities to  bear  upon  this  one  sufficient  focus.  Dimly  sur* 
mized  at  the  beginning,  in  the  end  it  is  clearly  realized. 

And  does  not  this  conclusion  respecting  general  pro- 
gress in  religion,  answer  perfectly  to  what  I  have  just 
stated  as  to  my  particular  experience  ?  I  have  said  that 
before  I  go  on  to  the  new  details  become  requisite*  to 
be  considered,  I  find  it  necessary  to  concentrate  my 
recognition  of  my  own  selfism,  as  in  relation  to  these : 
concentration  meaning,  inevitably,  enhancement  And 
precisely  this  appears  to  me  the  true  way  also  of  dealing 
with  the  whole  past  of  world-religion,  which  I  regard  as 
the  supernal  response  gained  out  of  nature  to  meet  the 
cry  of  human  selfism :  meaning  by  human  "  selfism''  the 
very  depth  of  conscious  human  frailty.  Man's  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  response  obtained  lies  wholly  in  the 
just-quoted  phrase  I  Here  therefore  have  I  done  with 
expression  as  to  what  concerns  the  laying  out  of  the  two 

*  It  may  be  remembered  how,  in  one  of  Mozart*B  exquisite  masses,  the 
Instinct  of  the  great  composer  has  cast  him  upon  a  similar  track ;  shown  by 
his  emphatic  return,  at  the  close  of  the  creed,  to  its  first  article. 
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departments  geverally  appropriate  to  discussion  and  non- 
discussion.  The  main  one  of  these  which  is  the  latter, — 
the  department  of  practical  life-action, — ^needs  nothing 
but  this  single  recognition.  I  cannot  even  enlarge  it,  as 
many  of  my  fellow-emergers  from  Christianity  have  done, 
into  Kant's  formula  of  belief  in  "  God,  virtue  and  immor- 
tality" : — so  to  do  would  effectually  disguise  my  real  aim. 
"  God  "  alone  must  include  every  thing.  And  now  let  me 
explain  the  amazing  difference  of  result — ^little  to  be 
imagined  beforehand, — ^which  springs  from  the  attainment 
of  this  simplicity.  It  yields,  as  I  believe,  precisely  the 
ability  to  settle  the  due  balance  between  reticence  and 
open  exjitession,  without  injury  to  religion,  which  I  am 
seeking  in  order  to  control  my  own  matter  of  discussion, 
now  about  to  be  entered  upon, — and  to  be  also  enlarged 
upon,  with  the  detail  which  shall  answer  to  the  now- 
effected  concentration. 

The  better  secured  be  the  common  ground,  which  is 
that  of  latent  influence,  the  larger  surely  may  be,  and 
must  be,  the  occasion  for  individualistic  expression.  And 
thus  let  me  show  first  how  the  simplicity  of  symbolic 
profession  does  actually  aid  in  securing  to  us  participa- 
tion in  the  frindamental  provision. 

Nay,  rather  than  securing  this  result,  it  is  truer  to  say 
that  it  vitalizes  it — in  a  way  that  religion  could  no  other- 
wise be  vitalized.  For  the  instant  that  creed-simplification 
has  proceeded  to  this  extent,  the  very  indefiniteness  that 
follows  is  in  itself  the  source  of  a  consequence  that  sounds 
at  first  a  self-contradiction.  The  reduction  of  the  belief- 
symbol,  namely,  into  this  utter  absence  of  any  of  the 
assorted  meaning'  that  should  any  longer  yield  occasion 
for  verbal  discussion  upon  it,  gives  rise  upon  tlie  spot  to 
the  specific  diffuseneM  which,  again,  in  the  very  per- 
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fectness  of  such  character,  actB  as  a  specialized  intensity. 
That  is,  the  belief  in  Deity  falls  into  the  natore  of  an 
atmosphere.  It  becomes  the  mind-environment  so  un- 
speakably subtle — and,  I  may  add,  for  that  reason  so 
conceivably  inalienable, — ^that  the  mind  knows  it  only  for 
that  which  is  as  boundless  as  the  total  thought-expanse  is 
boundless.  And  eminently  does  the  physical  parallel 
show  farther  the  division  of  compartments,  mutuaUy 
balanced,  which  I  am  seeking  to  assign  to  rel4ion-with 
also  the  identical  relation  of  values  between  them.  What 
is  there  in  the  worth  of  the  whole  firmament-ftdl  of 
atmosphere  to  us,  that  we  can  for  a  moment  compare  with 
that  of  the  mouth-full  that  goes  to  expand  our  ftwn  little 
several  sacks  within  us  I  As  atmosphere  is  capable  of 
becoming  breath  is  it  alone  of  real  importance ;  and  just 
so,  is  it  alone  the  true  importance  of  religion  that  we 
should  breathe  it,  as  it  has  been  figuratively  said  that  2^ 
requires  to  breathe  in  tiSj  through  every  action  of  our  lives. 
But  there  is  a  farther  usefulness  in  the  parallel,  much 
less  obvious,  which  signally  bears  upon  my  inmiediate 
occasion.  It  will  enable  me  at  once  to  explain  in  what 
way  I  believe  that  verbally-expressed  thought,  employed 
in  the  service  of  religion,  may  indeed  obtain  the  harmony 
of  character  with  religiously-directed  conduct,  which 
will  religiously  justify  the  employment 

It  is,  by  our  always  bearing  in  mind  that  our  subject- 
matter  is  like  atmosphere : — ^atmospheric  environment, 
one  and  the  same  with  the  breath  of  life  within  us.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  at  all  understand  the  difficulties  of  our 
subject  in  the  way  that  prepares  us  to  deal  with  them. 
First  and  chiefly,  we  need  to  remember  that  our  religion, 
like  air,  needs  rightfully  to  be  /eU  (emotively),  instead  of 
being  seen  (intellectually);  but  secondarily,  and  for 
immediate  purpose,  we  must  be  conscious  that  whatever 
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measure  upon  an  individualistic  footing:  this  bringing 
about  the  very  incongruity  now  encountered  between  social 
and  religious  proprieties.  If  any  of  us  who  have  pre- 
sumed to  criticize  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  and  Paul  could 
encounter  these  personages  sociallyy  no  kind  of  homage 
that  could  be  paid  them  would  be  felt  to  be  great  enough 
for  them ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  religious  necessity 
that  makes  it  to  us  a  positive  merit  in  their  followers  to 
ignore,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  their  superiority. 

This  same  kind  of  consideration,  however,  if  it  be  only 
extended  to  meet  the  circumstances,  does  in  truth  afford  a 
vindication  that  is  applicable  to  myself;  and  that  is  so, 
also,  in  being  equally  available  to  the  above  arguers.  The 
principle  that  I  am  actually  relying  on  is  ftindamentally 
none  other  than  that  which  the  utterers  of  religious 
experience  of  all  classes,  and  in  every'case,  both  do  and 
must  rely  upon :  the  dictum  of  universal  religion  that 
"  before  God,  all  human  beings  are  on  one  level."  For  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  stands  to  myself  as  religion, 
displays  in  fact  only  the  true  correspondent  to  this  idea, 
though  in  a  more  definite  form,  when  it  teaches,  as  it  does, 
how  any  degree  of  mental  advantage  in  one  person  over 
another,  falls  nevertheless  into  manifest  insignificance, 
when  compared  with  advantage  counted  "  in  general" : — 
whatever,  namely,  of  mental  greatness  any  individual 
mind  possesses,  being  shown  by  the  very  idea  of  Evolu- 
tion to  be  owed  incomparably  more  to  the  effect  of 
Evolution,  and  to  the  mind's  position  in  world-history, 
than  to  any  culture  personally  its  own.  Such  state  of 
the  case  then,  I  submit,  gives  a  real  right  to  the  religious 
side  of  Evolutionism  to  treat  the  latter  kind  of  effect 
with  a  certain  comparative  slightingness, — so  long,  that 
is,  Bfl  it  happens,  though  no  longer  than  it  does  happen, 
that  the  occasion  present  to  it  lies  with  the  former. 
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SECTION  II. — THE  NATURB  OF  THE  OPPOSITION,  ALBEADT  ASSERTED 
AS  SUCH,  IN  WHICH  HT  OWN  ACOEFTED  BELIEF  STANDS  TOWARDS 
FOSmVIBM. 

And  now  I  must  show  how  the  foregoing  conception  of 
Religion  bears  upon  the  particular  circumstances  which 
make  up  my  actual  mental  position : — these,  as  I  have 
already  said,  being  such  as  center  round  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  due  account  of  Positivism. 

And  indeed  there  is  one  particular  part  of  these  circum- 
stances which,  as  it  acts  with  peculiarly  personal  force  upon 
myself,  will  likewise  force  me  to  carry  my  present  matter 
into  a  closer  degree  of  detail  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  necessary,  and  which  therefore  must  at  once  be 
referred  to.  I  have  abeady  had  occasion,  in  different 
places  of  my  former  writings,  to  speak  of  this  eminent 
mode  of  thought;  and  in  having  done  so,  as  the  case 
obviously  stands,  previously  to  taking  what  I  admit  to  be 
alone  a  "due  account"  of  it,  I  have  fallen  thence  under 
the  embarrassment  which  was  so  evidently  likely  to 
follow.  That  is,  partly  in  failing  to  make  my  own  real 
meaning  understood ;  but  chiefly,  in  seeming  to  convey 
an  injurious  misrepresentation  of  Positivism.  To  set 
myself  right  therefore  as  to  this  accusation — or,  rather 
to  remedy  the  extreme  imperfectness  of  my  heretofore 
expression  of  my  meaning, — I  shall  need  to  go  back  once 
more  to  the  ground  of  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  the 
subject 

When  I  shall  have  thus  made  out  the  explanation  which 
in  fact  I  can  only  give  in  this  way,  I  hope  it  will  appear 
that  whatever  misrepresentation  I  seem  to  have  committed 
myself  to  in  regard  to  Positivism  is  really  cancelled  by 
tiie  misunderstanding  I  have  occasioned  with  regard  to 
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myself,  so  far  as  any  particular  statements  are  concerned. 
For  if  this  were  not  the  case,  I  should  feel  little  right  to 
proceed  now  any  farther.  But  as  to  the  general  matter 
of  misrepresentation,  I  must  urge  a  difference  of  circum- 
stance, which  in  truth  it  belongs  to  the  very  character  of 
my  principle  that  I  should  demand  to  have  allowed  for. 
If  religious  perception  be  really  the  matter  of  purely 
^^ general  impression"  that  I  believe  it  to  be,  and  that 
hence  requires  the  delineation  of  itself  to  be  only  in  the 
manner  of  successive  shadings  that  I  have  described; 
there  is  even  a  necessity  of  a  degree  of  impeffectness  at 
the  first,  such  as  can  only  disguise  its  real  purport  And 
moreover,  it  is  just  as  inevitable,  that  although  such 
disguise  may  be  eminently  more  injurious  when  opinions 
held  in  opposition  are  in  question,  yet  that  the  disguise 
should  here  be  itself  also  enhanced  :  this  being  the  result 
of  the  partialness  of  aspect,  which  however  I  assert  to  be 
the  condition  above  all  essential  to  the  case.  For  at  the 
same  time  I  have  also  shown,  how  the  dereliction  of  social 
respects  which  lies  in  the  acting  upon  the  party-position  is 
actually  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  religious  stand- 
point: namely,  by  the  express  partiality,  and  express 
personality,  which  in  themselves  furnish  admission,  by 
tacit  understanding,  of  incapability  to  render  full  justice 
to  what  is  opposed.  I  am  convinced,  for  my  own  part, 
that  there  is  an  incomparably  greater  likelihood  in  the  end 
of  wearing  away  prejudices  of  the  really  obstructive  sort, 
by  precisely  this  fair  acknowledgment  of  antagonism ;  and 
that,  in  my  own  case,  the  very  fact  of  my  thus  speaking 
as  a  religionist,*  under  confessed  bias  against  Positivism, 

*  I  feel  that  thia  word,  so  awkward  and  likely  to  be  80  rcpng^nant,  re- 
quires for  itself  a  special  apology,  or  explanation.  Bat  here  is  all  I  can  say 
for  it : — Needing,  as  I  do,  a  dass-epithet  which  shall  separate  the  sort  of  per- 
sons thoB  referred  to  from  "  men  of  science  ",  I  can  find  no  other  description 
than  this,  unless  I  were  to  follow  the  example  of  French  nsagei  in  a  way  that 
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is  the  most  hopeftd  of  means  to  me,  if  I  may  suppose  that 
there  is  any,  of  finally  influencing  towards  a  true  imder- 
standing  of  Positivism  any  of  those  who  are  likeliest  to 
need  such  influence,  and  upon  whom  assuredly  I  should  be 
heartily  glad  to  exercise  it :  my  fellow  religionists,  also 
under  party  character. ^And  even  as  to  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual authors,  supposing  such  to  be  in  question,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  same  justification  of  misrepresentation 
thus  made  would  to  a  certain  extent  also  apply.  For 
when  once  it  has  been  fairly  stated,  as  I  do  here  on  my 
own  account,  that  the  object  is  only  to  tell  what  has  been 
gathered  fi'om  them, — only  what  the  speaker  is  able  to 
make  out  of  them,  and  not  what  is  asserted  to  be  in 
them,* — surely,  whatever  wrong  could  thus  be  supposed 
possible  to  reach  the  authors  must  indeed  be  reduced  to 
its  minimum. 

But  much  more  probably  to  be  raised  than  this  kind  of 
objection,  against  the  meddling  with  topics  such  as  this 
on  such  considered-insufficient  footing,  is  the  following: — 
"  Why,  after  all,"  it  may  naturally  be  thought,  "  should 
there  be  any  actual  necessity  of  giving  this  particular 
Attention  to  a  mode  of  conception  that  is  an  opposite 
mode :  and  where  attention  can  therefore  be  only  contro- 
versial ?  Why  not  simply  speak  out  one's  own  ideas,  if 
they  seem  worthy  the  utterance,  and  leave  those  of  other 

persons,  that  disagree  with  them,  alone?" To  this, 

however,  my  answer  is  of  the  most  assured  sort.     It  is : 

seems  to  me  mnch  TM/re  offensiye.  If  I  were  to  say,  "  persons  of  religfion," 
or  "  religious  persons,"  in  the  technical  sense  that  the  French  use  their  word 
'*re2iyieu«*',  I  should  he  degrading  the  word  that  of  all  others  I  wish  to 
keep  in  honour.  I  would  much  rather  raise  the  meaning  of  "religionist,** 
than  I  would  lower  that  of  "religious." 

*  I  should  not  wish  this  to  be  understood,  however,  except  ezohiBiTely 
with  regard  to  the  present  work.  In  the  Thxm4hii  vn  (Ud  of  FoAth  it  was  an 
express  and  leading  oljeot  with  me  to  give  as  fiuthful  a  report  as  I  was  able  of 
Uie  opinions  I  refsned  to. 
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^'  Because  only  through  this  appliance  of  contrast  can  I 
in  fact  make  my  own  ideas  clear  to  myself^  by  bringing 
these  out  of  their  initiatory  vagueness.  Here  I  find 
what  I  am  compelled  to  oim  as  the  very  condition  of  the 
case,  as  I  have  myself  learned  to  miderstand  it  Jnst  as  all 
intelligence  means  power  of  discerning  distinctions,  so  does 
intellectualized  religion  mean  to  me  the  taking  accoont 
of  all  distinctive  opinions,  in  that  manner  of  wdgking 
them  in  relation  to  itself,  which  the  conclusions  of  my 
foregoing  volume,  as  to  the  centre  of  thought-gravitation 
seated  in  religiop,  inevitably  induce  me  now  to  try  and 
carry  out  And  Positivism,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
wninently  the  fia.ct  in  the  modern  thought-atmosphere 
which  demands  to  be  reduced  to  this  relation." 

And  this  points  out  sufficiently  the  difficulty,  requiring 
all  al(»ig  to  be  contended  with,  which  again  has  lain  in 
the  very  nature  of  my  design.  In  the  same  way  that  the 
comprehension  of  adverse  opinion  is  the  necessary  step  to 
the  effective  showing  of  my  own,  has  there  been  required 
a  gradually-advancilig  process  to  capacitate  me  for  that 
comprehension,  with  means  of  expressing  it.  My  entire 
work  is  an  endeavour  towards  definition;  with,  as  must  be 
remembered,  a  specific  aim  to  show  the  steps  of  the  process. 
When  I  shall  have  defined  what  I  mean  by  my  ^'  Present 
Beligion,"  my  work  will  be  finished.  And  so,  in  a  lesser 
d^ee,  is  it  with  Positivism.  When  I  shall  have  defined 
what  Positivism  is,  to  my  mental  perception,  I  shall  have 
done  with  iU  But  I  have  had  no  means  of  doing  so  before 
this  actual  stage  of  my  demonstration*  I  have  only  now 
the  tavms  prepared  which  I  require  to  make  use  of  for  the 
purpose.  This,  accordingly,  must  serve  as  the  reason 
which  I  have  now  to  give, — ^though  at  the  time  I  had 
no  thought  of  any  being  required  to  be  given, — ^why  I 
ijA  not|  befora  I  b^gan  to  speak  about  Positivism,  and 
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especially  to  speak  against  it^  explain  what  I  meant  by  it. 
For  this  is  what  I  have  been  chiefly  accused  of  folly  in, 
and  with  this  of  sufficient-seeming  reason :  namely,  that 
in  the  absence  of  definition  whatever  I  have  said  against 
Positivism  has  necessarily  appeared  to  rest,  with  what- 
ever defiance  of  the  apparent  fact  of  the  case,  manifestly 
such  to  genuine  students,  on  the  person  who  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  representer  of  Positivism.  And  that 
is,  of  course,  Auguste  Comte. 

I  have  then  to  begin  my  explanation  here,  by  showing 
what  were  the  circumstances,  personal  .to  myself,  why  I 
could  not  at  starting  do  even  thus  much : — not  even  say 
whether  by  Positivism  I  did  or  did  not  mean  the  doctrines 
of  Comte. 

Certainly,  it  would  have  served  at  once  to  facilitate  my 
own  design  if  I  /lad  been  able,  upon  first  entering  my 
present  course  of  thought,  to  assume  Comte  as  the 
adequate  representer  of  the  counterbalancing  thought 
which  I  needed  to  my  own  of  this  kind ;  in  the  corres- 
pondent manner  to  my  acceptance  of  an  orthodox  repre- 
sentative in  Bishop  Butler.  The  generalistic  nature  of 
my  object  makes  it  imperative  that  I  should  deal  only 
witii  average  opinions :  namely,  with  Buch  aa  relate 
exclusively  to  essential  points,  and  *to  such  as  are  so 
accounted  by  the  mass  of  persons  professing  to  adopt 
them.  And  in  Bishop  Butler  I  found  precisely  such 
representer : — not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  objected  to,  as 
a  standard  believer,  by  any  one  likely  to  become  my  own 
reader.  But,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  pre- 
sent requirement,  has  been  altogether  different  from  this. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  of  my  own  aimed-at  principle 
being  that  of  "  Comparativism"  has  involved  the  necessity, 
in  the  natural  course  of  thought,  of  its  opposite  counting 
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as  "  Positivism":  this  being,  moreover,  an  extant  reality; 
—on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  extant  none  of  that 
unanimity  respecting  the    characterization    of  what  is 
essential  to  Positivism,  which  in  itself,  if  extant,  would 
have  forbidden  the  uncertainty  in  which  I  needed  to  hold 
my  own  determination,  while  yet  wanting  my  own  means 
of  decision.    Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  events  of  recent 
controversy  upon  this  point,  I  cannot  help  even  congratu- 
lating myself  that  my  not  having  been  tempted  then  to 
try  any  decision,  as  to  what  hangs  so  closely  on  this  as  the 
question  of  Comte's  representation  of  Positivism,  was  the 
really  most  favourable  of  conditions  to  me  : — especially, 
as  I  must  insist,  when  the  difficulty  of  assorting  judgment 
upon  the  point  is  so  much  more  complicated  as  it  is  with 
regard  to  my  own  desired  arrangement,  than  it  is  with 
regard  to  any  ordinary  arrangement.      For  it  is  not  by 
any  means  only  because  the  subject  of  Positivism  has  not 
yet  had  the  time  to  become  so  maturely  appreciated, 
and  thence  averaged  in  general  estimation,  ae  orthodox 
Christianity  has  been,   that  difficulty  has  lain  with  the 
assorting  it.     It  is  also  the  fact,  according  to  my  own  be- 
lief,— or,  at  all  events,  it  is  the  fact  of  my  own  experience, 
— that  the  selection  of  a  representative  of  Positivism  needs 
an  incomparably  closer  balancing  of  considerations  than' 
was  experientially  needful  in  the  case  of  Christianity. 

And  in  what  the  extra-difficulty  of  this  to  myself  con- 
sists, I  can  now  fairly  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to 
explain :  by  pointing  to  the  matter  which  I  have  indeed 
shown  throughout  to  be  all-in-all  with  me,  and  the  fun- 
damental occasion  for  my  requiring  the  designation  of 
"Comparativism"  for  my  belief,  when  controversially 
treated.  This  is,  the  demand  which  I  believe  to  find  in 
the  actual  state  of  mental  condition — ^though  not  existent 
there,  except  in  a  nascent  form,  previously,— of  a  perma- 
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nently-established  dualism  in  mind-KsHaracteriBtics :  the 
two  departmentB  of  which,  as  soon  as  rightfully  and  com- 
pletely assorted,  shall  need  to  be  known  as  severaUy 
Science  and  Religion — entirely  opposite  to  one  another, 
and  yet  entirely  harmonious  Tvitk  one  another.  In  thus 
resting  my  conviction,  then,  the  question  was,  how  was  I 
to  comport  myself  towards  the  existent  form  of  thought, 
which  to  my  own  instinctive  judgment  was  neither  of 
these,  and  yet  which  stood  to  ordinary  impression — «nd 
indeed  so  far  admissibly  by  myself, — ^in  a  recognized 
condition  of  contrast  to  my  own  then-present  tc^ic  of 
Orthodoxy  ?  My  inevitable  first  decision  was,  that  Posi- 
tivism should,  imquestioningly,  be  adopted  by  me  as 
standing  in  that  relation  to  Christianity.  And,  in  being 
so  placed,  it  was  doubtless  helpfal  to  me,  accordingly,  in 
my  desire  to  understand  the  latter.  But  I  hoped  from  the 
juxtaposition  also  this,  that  it  might  further  my  more 
particular  end  of  showing  how  Positivism,  in  order  justly 
to  fulfil  itself,  and  vindicate  its  being  taken  for  a  world- 
fact,  required  just  as  much  to  ripen  thenceforward  into  an 
effective  Science,  as  Christianity  into  a  purer  Religion. 
I  held  that  the  very  defectiveness,  hitherto  found  histori- 
cally exhibited  in  one^  and  both  of  them,  accounted 
rationally  for  the  defect  in  the  mutual  opposites  to  either. 
But  this  involved  that,  for  my  own  personal  occasion,  I 
should  hold  a  double  oppositiveness  to  Positivism :  one, 
an  historical  or  ancestral  opposition,  implying  that  I  my- 
self had  been  carried  beyond  it,  and  therefore  throwing 
blame  upon  it ;  the  other  merely  an  instinctive  requisition 
to  find  in  it  the  sort  of  opposition  that  I  should  welcome, 
and  that  I  should  feel  myself  paying  honour  to  it,  in  the 
recognizing.  Herein,  then,  do  I  assert  ihe  actual  increase 
of  complication,  which  made  it  not  desirable  to  add  at 
that  time  the  farther  problem,  of  settling  how  &r  Comte's 
personality  affected  the  relation. 
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I  have  already  urged  how  the  most  baffling  circnmstance 
in  moral  classification,  lies  in  the  fact  that  originally  the 
destined  characteristics  appear  in  a  false  light  Thus, 
with  regard  to  Science  and  Religion,  needs  it  now  only  to 
adduce  it  in  present  point  The  very  sign  that  neither 
Science  nor  Religion  has  till  now  been  pure  of  its  sort, 
hsA  been  showed  by  men  of  Science  moulding  their  efforts 
upon  a  religious  plan ;  and  by  men  of  Religion  showing, 
at  all  events,  a  negation  of  any  thing  like  real  religious- 
ness in  their  plan*  But  judged  by  this  test,  Comtism  has 
appeared  to  me  so  eminent  a  defaulter,  that  this,  if 
nothing  else,  sufficed  with  me  in  the  first  instance  to 
induce  my  ignoring  the  claim  of  Comte  to  form  the 
representer  of  Positivism : — I  mean,  of  the  kind  of 
Positivism  that  I  wished  to  consider  as  destined  for  the 
harmonious  opposite  to  my  own  view.  To  fulfil  such 
purpose,  the  typical  exponent  upon  whom  I  believe  my 
instinctive  choice  would  have  rested,  if  choice  had  been 
necessary,  would  have  been  Mr.  Mill,  much  rather  than 
Ciomte : — ^little  as  I  confess  that  my  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  opinions  of  either  would  have  justified  any  such 
forming  of  judgment  But  this  leads  to  the  signal  point 
recently  shown  as  lying  between  these  standard  leaders  of 
opinion,  in  the  manner  of  finally  dividing  them  firom  one 
another  as  to  any  possibility  of  competition,  which  con- 
gists  in  the  fact  of  the  later  character  of  Comte^s  works 
having  altogether  transgressed  that  character  of  his 
earlier  ones,  in  which  Mr.  Mill's  Positivism  mainly  agreed 
with  Comte's.  And  so  indeed  has  this  matter  of  division 
in  Comtism  proved  itself  the  source  at  foundation  of  the 
general  amount  of  fluctuating  judgment  abroad  respecting 
Comte:  while  to  myself  it  brings  precisely — and  just 
through  the  watching  of  the  fluctuation, — the  perception 
requisite  to  me  at  all  events  nowy  that  after  all  it  is 
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Comte  whom  I  now  require  bb  my  exponent  of  opposite- 
ness,  and  not  Mr.  Mill,  though  in  quite  a  different  mode 
of  oppositeness  to  what  the  latter  might  have  held.  For 
the  part  of  Comtism  which  I  need  to  deal  with,  as  its 
characteristic  part,  is  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Mill,  and 
similar  thinkers,  adjudge  to  be  its  worst :  its  tendency  to 
over-systematization.  It  is  this,  namely,  which  seems  to 
me  to  show  a  bearing  in  Comtism  towards  the  very  result 
which  I  am  myself  contemplating ;  though  still  it  shows 
it  in  a  manner  that  so  expressly  thwarts  my  own  idea, 
that  I  feel  myself  more  than  ever  forced  into  antagonism 
to  Comtism. 

And  this  is  the  clue  that  I  have  to  use  in  my  self-expla- 
nation. For  although  in  both  of  the  passages  which  alone 
I  need  particularly  refer  to,  the  actual  point  bears  solely 
on  positivistic  treatment  of  History,  yet  this  to  my  mind 
is  precisely  identified  with  that  which  concerns  the  making 
out  truly  of  the  two  thought-methods,  held  as  indispen- 
sable. And  thus,  so  far  from  my  expressions  in  question 
having  been  really  the  mere  careless  aspersions  that  they 
appear  to  be,  they  represent  to  myself  the  incipient  point- 
ings to  what  has  since  become  of  such  central  importance, 
that  it  stands  as  the  one  element  that  a  final  scheme  can- 
not escape  comprising,  if  ever  it  is  to  rise  up  truly  to 
answer  as  a  general  scheme !  A  division  between  Religion 
and  Science  that  shall  save  Eeligion  from  becoming  the 
mere  subordinate  to  Science  that  Comte's  method  of  divi- 
sion seems  to  me  to  make  it,  must  necessarily,  to  my 
instinct,  carry  with  it  a  treatment  of  History  on  a  quite 
different  principle  from  what  Positivism,  such  as  is  true 
to  itself,  can  supply:  by  which  I  mean,  a  principle  of 
Developmentalism  that  shall  go  altogether  beyond  the 
idea  of  Development  which  under  Positivism  is  possible. 
And  I  can  truly  say  that  this  instinct  was  present  to  me 
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already  when  I  wrote  the  book  I  have  now  to  turn  to : 
namely,  my  Thoughts  in  aid  o/Faithy  which  was  published 
now  eight  years  ago. 

The  plan  of  that  book  was  to  describe  the  dawning 
ideas  I  speak  of,  in  specifically  the  mode  of  their  actual 
derivation,  from  different  literary  sources.  And  that 
was,  as  successive  layers  of  thought,  which  however  had 
this  of  special  relation  to  myself,  that  they  were  only 
selected  as  having  been  experienced  by  me  to  be  harmoni- 
ously  combinable  with  one  another ;  the  combination,  as 
it  was  strictly  my  own,  being  thus  in  itself  the  proper 
object  to  which  the  work  really  pointed,  though  it  did  not, 
in  the  nature  of  it,  do  more  than  point : — its  faint  presage 
a^  to  scheme-conditions  lying  in  it,  merely  hovering  over 
and  about  the  autobiographical  statements.  But  in  fact  the 
three  first  of  the  layers  presented  gave  the  whole  of  what 
was  essential  to  the  combination.  First,  the  principle 
of  direct  attention  to  outwardly-manifested  facts,  taken 
88  a  course  of  facts ; — Secondly,  that  of  direct  attention 
to  the  mental  process  in  the  estimating  of  that  course ; — 
Thirdly,  of  attention  to  our  internal  capability,  both  out- 
wardly and  inwardly  directed,  of  combining  the  results, 
in  the  same  way  that  nature  herself  combined  the  events 
that  constituted  the  course : — these  three  principles,  taken 
in  unison,  were  ^  in  themselves  all  that  gave  what  served 
as  actual  basis  to  my  then-anticipatory  re-moulding  of 
Beligion.  Nevertheless,  as  subsequently  to  the  assimi- 
lating of  these  it  had  happened  to  me  to  receive,  notably 
to  myself,  a  large  super-addition  of  principle  of  two 
farther  kinds,  I  joined  my  results  of  these  supplementarily 
to  the  others.  And  this  it  was,  in  fact,  which  for  the 
first  time  brought  me  into  collision  with  Positivism. 
For  thus  certainly  must  be  classed  to  rank,  not  only  Mr. 
Lewes's  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy y  but  also  the 
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History  of  Civilizatum  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  notwith- 
standing the  different  kinds  of  Positivism  held  by  their 
respective  authors,  and  especially  their  different  thought- 
relations  towards  the  kind  which  was  Comte's. 

Of  Comte's  own  writings,  however,  I  must  state  that  at 
this  time  I  knew  nothing.  I  had  indeed  read  much  of 
the  account  of  them  first  given  by  Mr.  Lewes  in  the 
Leader  newspaper,  in  1852,  and  had  afterwards,  besides 
occasional  review  articles,  attempted  to  read  the  condensed 
translation  made  of  the  Ccurs  de  Philosophie  Positive  by 
Miss  Martineau.  But  I  own  that  I  advanced  very  little 
way  in  the  latter ;  and  that  my  doing  so  was  caused  by 
my  repugnance  to  the  system.  Or,  rather  I  should  say, 
my  repugnance  to  whatever  seemed  new  to  me  in  the 
system.  For  as  to  the  great  doctrine  attached  to  it, 
which  forms  indeed  its  inspiration  in  general, — ^namely, 
that  all  we  have  to  do  in  questioning  Nature,  is  simply 
to  discover  what  is  there,  without  throwing  disguise  upon 
this  from  our  desire  of  what  should  be, — this  was  what  I 
had  by  no  means  here  first  to  learn.  This  had  been,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  the  very  atmosphere  of  all  the  intellectual 
life  that  I  had  ever  lived  in ;  so  that  I  was  conscious,  as 
far  as  this  went,  that  both  all  my  best  teachers  hitherto, 
and  I  myself,  had  been,  so  to  speak,  bom  Positivists. 
But  in  regard  to  Comte's  structure  raised  upon  the 
principle,  so  far  from  this  according  with  my  innate 
sense  of  truth  and  naturalness,  nothing  at  all  struck  me 
in  it  but  its  peculiar  un-naturalness.  And  in  saying 
this,  I  include  particularly  its  arrangement  of  "  the  three 
stages''  of  human  culture.  Thus,  after  gathering  this 
preliminary  impression,  the  very  remembrance  of  Comt- 
ism  subsided  for  me,  with,  it  seems  to  me  on  looking 
back,  the  least  possible  of  mental  result  obtained  firom  it : 
except  indeed  that  I  did  afterwards,  in  compiling  a  con-« 
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troversial  essay,  not  fail  to  recur  to  the  opinions  of  Comte 
for  illustration,  in  conunon  with  those  of  others ;  though 
still  without  finding  reason  thence  to  vary  my  original 
judgment.  And  accordingly  when  I  met  with  Comtism 
anew,  as  well  as  with  that  which  was  akin  to  Comtism,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  did  awaken  in  me  genuine  sympathy, 
as  presented  in  the  two  works  just  mentioned,  I  had  no 
thought  beyond  the  immediate  authors  before  me:  not 
being  well-informed  enough  to  know  then,  as  I  have 
learnt  since,  how  the  quality  which  here  seized  hold  of 
me,  as  the  splendid  breadth  of  historic  design  in  the 
objects  pursu^  in  both  cases,  was  that  which  Comte  him- 
self had  actually  exhibited  to  an  incomparably  greater 
degree.  But  then  not  even  did  Mr.  Lewes's  Positivism 
lead  me  to  Comte's  Positivism.  The  effect  to  me  was 
rather  that  of  a  confusion  respecting  Positivism  in  general, 
which  cast  even  additional  discredit  for  me  upon  Comte 
individually.  For  still  did  even  what  I  admired  raise 
demur  in  me,  and  with  peculiar  pointedness,  from  the 
very  interest  that  was  engaged ; — ^so  that  I  may  say  it  was 
precisely  this  admiration  that  now  drew  forth  my  intuitive 

antagonism  to  Positivism  into  a  distinct  shape. ^And 

hence  my  strangely-sounding  assertion,  based  on  the 
impression  Mr.  Lewes  had  given  me,  that  <^  the  principle 
of  Positivism  had  not  yet  admitted  the  essential  element 
of  History  into  its  consideration"  *: — ^manifest  nonsense,  if 

*  Bee  TfumgkU  in  aid  qf  Faiths  p.  276.  The  oontert  to  thii  pumge  is  m 
foUowi.  Speaking  of  the  inoonsiitency  with  its  own  design  which  Mr.  Lewes's 
work  seems  to  exhibit,  through  its  contempt  of  metaphysics,  in  common  with 
works  of  a  simihur  ekss  of  thonghi,  I  say  that  it  appeus  to  show  its  need  of 
"  a  scieDtifio  principle  adequate  to  the  snljeot ;  an  historical  Psychology,  com* 
potent  to  explain  the  psychological  History.  It  appears  to  expose,  in  fiict,  the 
want  that  is  inherent  in  the  principle  of  FositiTism,  as  being,  after  all,  hitherto 
only  a  partial,  and  therefore  apt  to  be  tipwrty  way  of  riewing  things,  owing  to 
its  not  haTing  yet  admitted  the  essential  element  of  Histoiy  into  its  considera- 
tion, and  oooseqnentlj  sot  hmng  jet  enaUed  itself  to  oonqpass  ilia  grasp  of 
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I  had  been  referring,  as  I  have  been  supposed  to  refer,  to 
the  attention  given  to  History  by  positivistic  writers ;  but 
which  in  reality  had  no  such  intention. — ^And  indeed  how 
could  it,  when  a  positivistic  history  was  precisely  before 
me  I — The  fact  was,  that  the  meaning  which  I  was  thus 
struggling  to  get  into  words,  through  the  exaggerated 
figure  of  making  a  "principle"  take  "consideration," 
was  this :  my  intuitive  conviction,  namely,  that  Positivism 
had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  depth  of  its  own  development 
which  should  reveal  to  it  the  necessity  of  a  means  for  the 
philosophising  of  History  which  should  go  altogether 
beyond  its  own  means, — that  is,  which  should  go  so  iar 
beyond  its  actual  idea  of  Development,  as  to  force  itself 
to  cease,  in  fact,  to  be  Positivism,  and  to  become,  .instead, 
Developmentalism.  And  as  to  the  latter,  I  had  sufficiently 
stated  in  the  volume  previously,  to  what  particular  form 
of  this  principle  I  alluded.  I  mean,  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  If  this  had  been  taken,  in  the  place  of 
Comtism,  to  supply  the  basis  of  mental  science  that  was 
needful  to  a  Philosophy  of  History,  I  believed,  upon  in- 
stinctive trust,  that  an  incomparably  better  thing  might 
be  made  of  it,  even  than  the  acknowledged  partially-good 
thing  which  positivists  had  actually  made  of  it.  And 
that  was,  as  to  immediate  indication,  by  the  ability  which 
I  was  assured  Mr.  Spencer's  principle  would  afford,  not  to 
treat  metaphysics,  when  the  subject  of  General  Philosophy 
was  under  consideration,  with  the  degree  of  depreciation 
with  which  Mr.  Lewes  treated  it :  this,  in  Mr.  Lewes's 
work,  appearing  to  me  precisely  not  the  "  implicit " 
quest  for  History,  for  its  power  of  combining  with  which 
Mr.  Spencer's  principle  had  approved  itself  so  satisfying 
to  me,  as  I  stated  it  to  be. 

a  true  Psychology.  Immediatdly  that  the  *  whole  *  of  the  historio  ■abstanoe 
is  regarded  as  vital  organism,  the  progress  in  the  mode  of  the  mind's  aotion 
becomes  at  onoe  tnie  and  essential  growth  of  oonstitation,'* 
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And  indeed  when  Comte's  own  handling  of  History  is 
added  into  question,  so  far  is  this  matter  of  offence  from 
diminished,  that  no  one  will  dispute  its  being  aggravated. 
But  here  falls  the  need  of  allowing  for  Comte's  transition- 
period  in  philosophy:  since,  as  to  History,  it  was  this 
which  acted  in  changing  his  previous  attention  to  History 
simple,  into  first  the  organized  sort  of  regard  which  gave 
to  it,  properly,  its  Philosophy.  But  neither  of  the  works 
I  have  spoken  of  had  any  relation  to  this  later  method  of 
Comte's.  Mr.  Buckle  makes  no  reference  except  to  the 
Cawrs  de  PhilosopMe;  and  Mr.  Lewes's  book,  at  its 
original  appearance,  was  anterior  even  in  date  to  Comte's 
later  works :  so  that  both  of  their  productions  stand  as 
virtual  forestalments  of  whatever  Comte  did  himself  of 
similar  kind  in  his  own  comprehensive  Philosophy  of 
History.  They  appear  in  the  light  of  contributory  chap- 
ters towards  a  general  scheme  of  this  sort,  such  as  may  be 
conceived  of  as  possible  to  be  in  future  accomplished,  upon 
a  plan  either  the  same  as,  or  parallel  to,  Comte's  own 
original  plan,  though  witAotU  the  systematic  change  of 
method  being  carried  out  in  it,  which  Comte  himself  ended 
by  carrying  out.  That  is,  they  exhibit  efforts  to  set  forth 
in  each  case  a  true  individualized  thread  of  quasi-concrete 
history,  for  respectively  "  Philosophy"  per  se^  and  "  Civi- 
lization" per  sCj  running  in  abstract  fashion  through  the 
more  ordinary  course  of  more-properly  concrete  history, 
9irhich  efforts  precisely  make  history  philosophy,  but  with- 
out the,  degree  of  compulsion  towards  a  fore-gone  conclu- 
sion at  the  end  which  characterizes  Comte's  dealing  with 
history. — ^This,  however,  is  the  matter,  now  in  question  as 
to  its  desirableness,  as  to  which  indeed  I  can  only  decide 
for  myself  in  the  negative.  For,  not  to  go  now  beyond 
the  sort  of  judgment  which  is  merely  intuitive,  here  is 
what  I  have  just  been  referring  to  as  such,  in  comparing 
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tiie  positive  idea  of  Evolution  with  Mr.  Spencer's.  To 
obtain  an  idea  of  mental  advance  such  as  shonld  effectually 
consort  with  that  of  historic  advance,  it  seems  at  once  in- 
dispensable that  the  effect  of  progress  should  be  seen  jnfit 
as  much  upon  mmd^canstitution  as  upon  mind^iicticn.  And 
yet,  nnder  Comte's  method  of  treatment,  just  as  he  has 
actually  not  attempted  the  former  exhibition,  does  the 
very  fact  of  his  contempt  for  metaphysics  seem  to  cut  off 
fronj  his  method  the  power  of  doing  so.  It  renders,  as  I 
conceive,  the  very  idea  of  mental  advance  at  all,  consti- 
tutionally-supported, a  one-sided  impossibility. 

And  now  let  me  come  to  the  second  expression  of  my 
own,  requiring  explanation, — ^where  the  case  is,  tiiat  in 
passing  from  the  subject  of  metaphysics  proper  to  that  of 
Christianity,  the  spirit  of  this  exclusiveness  has  naturally 
touched  me  only  the  more  strongly.  If  in  treating  of 
general  history,  the  class-notion  of  Positivists  has  been  dius 
undeniably  to  count  those  as  merely  "  ftitile  speculation", 
BO  it  is  no  less  notorious  that  they  call  thisy  habitually, 
a  "  barren  superstition."  I  mean,  in  respect  of  its  specific 
dogmatization.  And  I  myself,  in  what  I  have  been 
writing  subsequently  to  the  book  just  referred  to,  have 
expressly  been  intent  upon  showing,  how  all  that  is  proper 
to  Christian  dogma  is  precisely  and  abundantly  fruitfuly 

if  only  it  be  philosophically  estimated ! In  this  latter 

requisition,  indeed,  lies  all  the  point.  If  Comte,  or  any 
other  positivist,  owned  that  they  were  speaking  A^^,— or 
Mr.  Lewes  therey — only  by  the  impulse  of  personal  judg- 
ment, expressing  itself  in  the  strong  language  which 
personal  feeling  in  a  sort  justifies ;  or  else  in  the  temper 
of  bitterness,  however  keen,  which  is  permitted  as  legiti- 
mate to  the  vein  of  manifest  satire : — ^in  neither  of  these 
cases  would  there  have  been  anything  of  which  most  per- 
sons would  care  to  complain, — or,  at  all  events,  against 
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which  they  would  feel  prompted  to  argue, — ^however  they 
migllt  find  the  language  displeasing*  Indeed,  for  myself, 
seeing  that  this  personality  of  impulse  implies  necessarily 
a  judgment  exclusively  adapted  to  existent  conditions, 
I  confess  that  I  should,  to  a  laxge  extent,  sympathize  with 
such  heated  expression: — since,  as  to  my  owa  personal 
occasion,  neither  fcould  metaphysics,  nor  theological 
dogmas,  be  otherwise  than  futile  and  barren.  But  when 
Positivists  have  used  the  expressions,  they  have  precisely 
not  owned  themselves  personal.  They  have  claimed  to  be 
philosophic ;  and  eminently  they  have  claimed  to  be 
judging  historically,  though  holding  by  a  standard  that 
is  stationary — or,  if  not  entirely  so,  yet,  as  I  allQge,  very 
JBur  from  possessing  the  flexibility  requisite.  Here,  there- 
fore, occurred  to  me  again  the  want  of  an  adequate 
development-recognition,  a&  what  alone  could  explain,  aud 
what  truly  did  explain,  the  philosophic  anomaly  that  this 
appeared  to  me.  Accordingly,  in  trying  to  enter  into  the 
view  of  Christianity  which  could  afford  to  them  such  an 
aspect,  I  imagined  that  they  must  hold  it — ^not  indeed  as 
apart  from  the  true  stock  of  development,  since  their 
principle  forbade  them  to  suppose  any  thing  to  be  so ; 
but — ^as  an  out-lying  excrescence,  separated  thtca  from 
being  a  supporter  of  its  legitimate  continuity.  And,  with 
this  idea,  I  said  that  I  supposed  they  classed  it  with  the 
sort  of  productions  that  we  account  of  as  ^^  weeds,  erratic 
comets,  aimless  thoughts. ' '  {Present  Religiony  vol  L ,  p.  69. ) 
Kor,  considering  that  my  object  in  the  context  was  specially 
concerned  with  the  "  outer  form",  or  dogmatic  character, 
of  Christianity,  can  I  indeed  see  that  I  was  here  by  any 
means  stupassing  the  degree  of  depreciation  which  one 
and  all  of  them  habitually  commit  themselves  to. 

For  the  honour  that  Comte  pays,  amply,  to  the  moral 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  followers  of  Christ,  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  this  sort  of  estimation.  Isolated  sajingSy 
grown  to  a  certain  perfectness  of  meaning,  may  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  system  to  system,  as  current  coin, 
which  have  no  longer  aiiy  necessary  relation  to  the  mint 
they  sprang  from.  The  question  here  alone  at  issue,  is 
whether  dogmatic  forms  of  thought  do  not  constitute  that 
mint  If  "  barren"  as  Comte  calls  them,  certainly  they 
have  no  such  efficiency.  But,  for  myself,  I  urgently 
oppose  the  assertion. 


And  now,  having  said  what  I  am  able  to  say  about  my 
past  ideas  of  Positivism,  held  while  the  subject  was  only 
an  incidental  one  to  me,  I  may  return  to  the  present 
ground,  where  my  concern  in  it  is  of  the  direct  and  special 
sort  that  I  have  alleged. 

Since  the  completion  of  my  last  volume,  I  need  to  state, 
I  have  turned  to  the  study  of  Comte's  views,  in  so  far  a^ 
these  bear  relation  to  my  own  object,  with  my  utmost 
carefulness.  Nor  do  I  mean  only  by  this  that  I  have 
studied  the  particular  parts  of  his  works  which  bear 
immediately  upon  religion,  taken  as  religion  is  commonly 
understood.  My  own  idea  of  religion  is  that  which  makes 
me  feel,  on  the  contrary,  how  rightful  is  the  demand, 
mrged  so  peculiarly  in  the  case  of  Comte  by  his  disciples, 
that  no  separate  consideration  is  here  of  any  real  value. 
I  see  that  if  the  whole  effect  of  his  scheme,  as  such,  is 
not  allowed  for,  no  real  understanding  can  attach  to  any 
part  of  it.  And  indeed  it  has  been  my  having  tried  to 
gain  this  sense  of  the  scheme  that  has  actually  brought 
the  "over-systematization"  of  it,  so  accounted  by  Mr.  Mill, 
into  the  standard  position  as  to  my  own  occasion,  of  which 
I  must  now  show  what  I  feel  to  be  the  benefit  to  me. 
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Such  position  arises  thus,  that  precisely  by  Comte's 
determination  to  make  his  system  include  eoerytMng^ 
(whether  by  main  force  or  not,)  he  has  truly  brought  it 
into  the  character  where  it  stands,  as  no  completed  scheme 
ever  before  was  brought  to  stand,  in  full  competition  with 
the  Christian  scheme, — now  admitted  by  myself,  as  fully 
as  by  him,  to  be  a  thing  that  is  by-gone.  Butler  has 
sufficiently  taught  me  to  know,  by  his  own  treatment  of 
the  latter,  that  no  treatment  can  be  religiously-adapted, 
except  that  which  does  take  its  matter  in  the  light  of  "  a 
scheme" ; — ^while  I  see  perfectly  also,  both  that  the  very 
meaning  of  a  scheme  is  that  it  includes  reference  to  what- 
ever is  placed  under  it,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  "  every- 
thing" being  placed  under  it  brings  the  moral  character 
into  the  bearing  of  it,  which  hence  causes  the  scheme  to 
become  "a  religious  scheme."  Thus  what  otherwise 
appears  an  injurious  excess  in  Comte's  systematization, 
here  brings  it  simply  up  to  the  condition  required.  It 
effects  the  full  "  scheme  of  things  in  general,  upon  the 
plan  of  Science,"  where  consequently  is  fairly  matched,  and 
for  the  first  time,  the  heretofore  scheme  of  Supematural- 
ism.  That  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  Science  is  here 
accepted,  professedly,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  its 
sovereignty  which  first  produces  in  the  acceptance  the 
nature  of  religion.  And  this  gives  me  true  ground  for 
judging  whether  or  not  I  can  take  it  for  a  true  religion ; 
and  also,  upon  Development-principle,  for  a  true  main- 
tainer  of  continuity  with  the  past  of  religion.  But  there 
needs  to  be  instantly  remembered  that  such  understand- 
ing of  the  case  by  no  means  belongs  to  Comte's  own 
idea  of  religion.  And  here  is  the  immediate  sign  of  the 
oppositeness  through  which  I  have  anticipated  that  benefit 
fix»m  the  standard  can  alone  reach  me. 

J  have  no  need  to  go  at  all  beyond  this  matter  of  the 
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"  sovereignty"  of  principle,  in  comparing  grounds  with 
Comte : — ^this  makes  the  clear  openness  of  the  comparison 
to  me.  For  this  limitation  of  the  subject  is  the  conse- 
quence involved  within  my  own  changed  mode  of  religion, 
to  show  forth  which,  expressly  on  its  own  account,  will  be 
my  sole  object  when  I  shall  have  done  with  this  contro* 
versy.  Whatever  has  hitherto  lain  of  argument  between 
Fositivists  and  Christians,  has  necessarily  turned  mainly 
upon  the  specific  sum  and  substance  of  religion,  which  to 
all  religionists  is  comprised  within  the  "  belief  in  Deity", 
charged  by  Christiana  to  be  at  least  ignored  by  their 
opponents.  But  to  myself,  through  my  having  dropped 
the  whole  of  the  concreteness  hitherto  attached  to  the 
belief,  neither  express  controversy  on  the  topic,  nor  express 
ignoring  of  it,  is  any  longer  in  question.  "  Belief  in  Deity'* 
remains  simply  the  crowning  point  of  ^^  metaphysics."  I 
am  hoping  to  show  hereafter  how,  purely  as  matter  of 
natural  ^^sovereignty"  over  other  metaphysical  concep- 
tions, the  impression  of  universal  orderliness  in  nature^ 
ichen  this  is  considered  as  affecting  peculiarly  our  moral 
and  personal  instincts^  really  contains  the  precise  sequent 
to  the  Chri3tian  belief  which  upon  any  terms  of  natural 
reason  can  alone  be  rightfully  looked  for.  And  if  Comte's 
scheme  of  Science,  therefore,  availed  to  set  forth  this,  I 
should  have  no  religious  objection  to  make  against  it.  But, 
as  I  have  just  implied,  Comte's  whole  method  of  working 
the  subject,  shows  an  altogether  different  feeling  from 
this  of  the  very  nature  of  religion. 

It  seems  to  me  indeed  a  pure  matter  of  instinct,  arising 
at  the  first  glance  at  the  subject,  that  the  very  fact 
of  his  system's  auning  to  over-maater  religion,  suffices  to 
prevent  it  from  being  itself  a  religion.  And  the  whole 
of  my  preceding  section  has  gone  to  show  reason  for  this 
instinct  ;-*-«ince  precisely  is  it  the  mode  of  treatment 
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which  Comte's  idea  supposes,  and  which  Comte's  work- 
ing of  the  idea  carries  out,  that  forms  actually  the 
direct  mode  which  I  have  there  accounted  to  nullify,  the 
whole  character  of  religion.  The  true  "religion  of 
Positivism,'*  as  I  conceive  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
would  mean  the  iTtjflvence  from  the  scientifically-system- 
atized view  of  things  propounded  by  Comte,  which  shotdd 
morally  display  itself  upon  the  minds  of  its  accepters, 
within  a  sufficient  time  after  their  having  duly  assimilated 
it.  I  take  it  to  be  the  only  test  of  a  scheme's  being  at 
once  universal  and  genuine  that  it  should  afford  this 
influence.  But  then  must  this  also  be  considered,  as  again 
upon  instinct : — ^by  no  possibility  could  Comte,  if  he  had 
understood  religion  in  this  way,  have  conceived  himself  the 
institutor  of  that  religion.  A  human  being  may  indeed 
institute  a  /arm  of  religion ;— ^r  he  may  prophecy  that  a 
religion  will  grow  out  of  the  truth  he  utters ; — or  he  may 
even  anticipatingly  exult,  when  he  finds  some  few  dig- 
ciples  already  acting  upon  his  principles,  that  already  is 
the  harvest  white  upon  the  fields.  But  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  same  mind  that  gives  out  the  basis  cannot  also 
realize  the  issue.  And  thus  the  very  fact  of  Comte's 
claiming  a  contrary  event,  seems  to  testify  a  want  of 
harmony  with  that  "  nature  of  things",  in  itself  condem- 
natory of  his  idea  of  religion. Mahomet,  truly,  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  world-prophet ;  but  this  was  under 
coimection  with  the  military  propagandism  which  showed 
that  the  religion  thus  far  concerned  was  an  outside  affair. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Christ  spoke  of  himself  as  the 
"light  of  the  world"  that  his  followers  called  him; 
but  that  he  also  had  a  concrete  purpose  before  him,  as 
to  the  world-restitution  then  expected,  which  accordingly 
preserved  to  his  fanaticism,  if  it  be  counted  as  such, 
the  naive   and  ingenuous   character,   as  Comte  mi^ht 
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describe  it,  which  altogether  saved  it  from  being  what 
a  conscious  selfism  woidd  have  made  it.  And  as  for 
Paul,  instead  of  seeing  it  in  him  as  a  consciously- 
judicious  restraiij^t  upon  himself  that  he  did  not  set  him- 
self up  as  the  founder  of  the  religion  that  he  preferred  to 
attribute  to  Jesus,  I  feel  it  clear  to  me  that  the  inspiration 
which  guided  him  was  only  capable  of  founding  a  religion 
because  any  such  obtrusion  of  himself  was  out  of  question 
to  it  If  in  proclaiming  '^  Christ"  he  had  not  been 
proclaiming  "  a  truth",  quite  in  contradiction  to  the  pro- 
claiming "  a  person",  whether  himself  or  another,  I  see 
no  means  at  all  of  explaining  to  ourselves,  on  natural 
terms,  how  his  doctrine  should  have  actually  become  the 
religion  that  it  did. 

Yet  it  was  a  grand  sort  of  impatience  in  Comte  which 
compelled  him,  after  he  had  fully  given  forth  his  system- 
atization  of  science,  not  to  stop  here,  but  also  to  embody 
the  mode  in  which  his  schemed  nature  of  things  must 
necessarily  exhibit  itself  in  concrete  and  consciously- 
human  action.  And  this  devotion  to  his  own  belief,  and 
his  own  magnificent  ideal,  must,  at  all  events,  count  as 
genuine  religion : — or,  rather  I  should  say,  nxnild  have 
done  so,  if  it  had  appeared  in  the  personalness  of  guise, 
not  of  his  own  sort,  but  precisely  contrary  to  his  own, 
which  I  believe  to  be  really  indispensable  to  religioiL 
Just  by  Comte's  not  putting  forth  the  whole  of  his  later 
expositions,  where  religion  comes  into  question,  as  the 
simple  matter  of  his  own  personal  impression,  and  mere 
opinion,  does  he  appear,  iri  fact,  to  have  been  cutting  off 
any  actual  possibility  from  himself  of  ever  becoming 
really  the  founder  of  religion  that  he  aspired  to  be. 

But  he  could  not  have  done  this.  His  system  stood  by 
its  compactness ;  and  the  nature  of  its  compactness  lay  in 
its  bearing  consentaneously  upon  the  single  point  at  its 
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termination  which  is  certainly  not  a  personal  object ;  nor, 
any  more,  the  sort  of  object  which  ordinaiy  instinct  can 
accept  as  a  religious  object.  For  instinct  mil  place  the 
two  kinds  of  object  together !  Its  teleology  condemns  it 
as  religion ; — all  the  while  that  its  possession  at  all  of  a 
teleology  is  the  one  true  evidence  to  it  of  religious  method 
being  at  all  events  rightfully  aimed  at  by  it  *  In  Comte's 
idea,  the  matter  in  which  all  action  of  nature  terminates^ 
and  in  which  consequently  it  must  be  the  rational  end  and 
aim  of  all  human  existence,  and  its  true  ^^  final  purpose", 
that  this  should  also  abut,  is  the  production  of  a  sound 
regulation  for  Society.  And  truly  is  this  an  abutment 
which,  to  one  side  of  our  consciousness,  approves  itself 
instantly  rightful  and  noble.  But  because,  not  content 
with  this,  it  claims  also  to  be  religious,  when  to  the  other 
side  of  consciousness,  as  commonly  entertained,  nothing 
whatever  of  religion  is  in  question,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  natural  force  in  the  appeal  is  destroyed 

And  thus,  even  in  this  surface-view  of  Comtism,  taken 
as  a  whole,  do  I  gain  this  impression  of  large  confirmation 
to  my  own  object  K  Comte's  Sociologically-directed 
hypothesis  could  be  made  to  divest  itself  of  all  that 
relates  naturally  to  the  opposite  side  of  consciousness, 
there  would  be  probable  means  gained  for  the  shifting  of 
Comte's  division  of  thought-methods  into  the  very  kind 
of  division  that  I  am  looking  to.  For  this,  it  is  true, 
Positivism  itself  must  disappear — ^yielding  to  Develop- 
mentaUsm : — ^but  there  would  fall  an  association  between 
Developmental  Science  and  the  pursuit  of  Social  good, 
which  might  be  a  true  and  effective  one,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and,  on  the  other,  an  historically-assisted  pursuit  of 
Developmental  Philosophy,  naturally  assorting  with  Ee- 
ligious  objects ;  by  which  both  would  be  supported,  and 
neither  in  the  least  interfered  with.     And  accordingly. 
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thus  stands  my  own  teleology.  I  may  indeed  refer  to 
what  is  to  follow  in  this  volume  to  show  that  a  teleological 
bearing  even  closer  than  this  lies  in  the  Religiously-directed 
hypothesis  I  have  been  making  out  for  myself,  expressly 
of  the  kind  to  at-once  oppose  and  supplement  the  Social, 
though  elaborated  to,  myself  hitherto  without  the  slightest 

thought  of  Sociology. And  already  in  this  introduction, 

I  hope  in  fact  to  make  way  towards  this  end  ;  by  showing, 
in  my  concluding  section,  how  I  conceive  that  a  scientific 
plan  of  systematization  may  clear  the  road  for  the  integrated 
division.  Meantime,  however,  I  must  finish  showing, 
how  whatever  relates  immediately,  in  Comte's  later  works, 
to  Religion,  is  on  its  own  grounds  unacceptable  to  me. 

And  first,  as  to  what  concerns  the  Philosophy  of 
Cihristian  History  given  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Poll- 
tique^  and  making  part  of  that  general  historic  survey, 
and  scheme  of  general  progress,  which  was  actually  struck 
off  by  him  in  so  wonderful  a  heat  of  constructive  genius, 
— a  heat  that  might  well  carry  away  the  "  implicitness*'  of 
attention  necessary  to  allow  for  tn>o  aspects  in  History, 
every  where  present  I  hope  I  may  say  that  I  have  at 
all  events  learned  from  this  to  understand  what  was 
indeed  the  force  of  the  systematic  current,  which  in 
Comte's  case  over-bore  every  thing  meeting  it  to  his  own 
purpose ;  and  which  accordingly  shows  me,  in  a  maimer, 
how  it  might  appear  justifiable  to  him  to  render  to  Christi- 
anity the  scant  measure  of  honour  that  he  has  seemed  to 
have  paid  it.  But  none  the  less  for  this  degree  of  sym- 
pathy with  him  do  I  continue  to  feel,  both  that  the  measure 
is  scant,  and  that  his  satisfying  himself  with  it,  is,  in  so 
far,  unphilosophical. 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  all  the  more  strongly  for  it,  that 
the  method  of  quest  I  have  myself  been  following,  just 
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through  being  stretched  into  depths  which  Comte's  method 
utterly  condemns^  opens  oat  means  for  results  which,  as 
on  the  one  hand  they  touch  incomparably  closer  interests 
than  Comte's  touches,  so  on  the  other  fill  up  precisely  the 
interstices  that  here  and  there  betray  themselves  within 
his  results.  Comte's  entire  historic  thread  is  secured  by 
winding  itself  round  the  assumption  that,  in  social  regu- 
lation being  the  one  final  purpose  of  life,  all  procedure  of 
human  action  throughout  history.  Christian  action  included 
with  the  rest,  must  have  sprung  from  an  instinctive  aspi- 
ration on  the  part  of  mankind  to  realize  it : — ^to  realize, 
namely,  what  still  lies  in  futurity,  even  to' ourselves.  But 
surely  safer  than  this  is  my  own  kind  of  basis,  which  rests 
upon  an  unquestionable  state  of  things,  belonging  to  the 
primordial  condition  of  human  beings.  And,  as  the  touch- 
stone evidence  of  the  sort  of  conception  I  have  thus 
gained, — evidence  such  as  necessarily  forces  itself  at 
times,  by  fitful  manifestations,  into  crucial  points  of 
history,  where  particular  men  make  history, — I  ask 
earnestly  that  there  may  be  compared  what  I  have  myself 
assigned  as  the  acting  motive  to  the  originator  of  Christi- 
anity, taken  accordantly  with  Comte  as  St.  Paul,  with 
that  which  Comte  has  suggested  for  such  motive.  I  think 
no  one  who  will  do  so  will  deny,  that  while  my  interpreta- 
tion differs  indeed  from  the  ordinary  conception  of  the 
Apostle's  thought  to  the  full  as  much  as  Comte's  does, 
yet  the  mode  of  difference  in  my  case  is  as  certainly  that 
which  bears  in  the  true  direction  for  religious  material,  as 
his  tends  away  jfrom  it: — ^mine  varying  altogether  towards 
an  enhanced  inwardness  of  motive,  just  as  his  towards  an 

encreased  outwardness. Moreover,  as  to  the  possible 

complimentariness,  finally,  of  the  opposite  views,  there  is 
this  singular  support  to  the  idea,  prima  faciei  that  in 
Comte's  view  the  two  nations  who  stand  out  in  mine  as 
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fomighing  patently  the  true  stock  of  religion,  are  repre- 
sented as  ^^/atalement  sacri/iees  d  V  evolution  fcmdarneTitcde 
de  V  humanitey     (See  Politique^  vol.  iii.,  p.  408.) 

So  also  have  I  just  been  explaining,  though  without 
any  peculiar  reference  to  Comte,  how  to  me  too  does  the 
whole  of  Christian  dogma  lapse  actually,  in  my  forced 
endeavour  to  understand  it,  into  simple  Monotheism ; — 
but  with  what  utter  opposition  of  meaning  from  what 
Comte  has  in  view  by  the  lapse !  And,  as  the  sign  of  the 
contrast,  again,  he  states  the  condition  of  Monotheism  to 
be  a  merely  necessary  stage  of  bare  transition ;  while  to 
m^  it  is  the  express  condition  of  essential  permanence  !  * 

But,  once  more, — as  to  the  impracticableness  I  find  of 
making  good  the  union  of  my  own  ideas  with  Comte's, 
which  thus  renders  the  evolutionary  scheme  of  the  latter 
only  as  a  failure  to  me,  as  to  my  power  of  acquiescence  in 
it, — ^the  case  is  this,  that  just  as  much  are  my  immediate 
instincts  contradicted  by  Comte's  Sociology,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  called  forth  in  regard  to  it,  as  they  are  by  his 
estimation  of  Christianity.  If  it  seems  to  mc,  as  assuredly 
it  does,  by  no  means  an  instance  of  due  regulation  on  the 
part  of  Nature,  that  she  should  prove  to  have  reduced  all 
the  intense  heart-earnestness  that  we  know  to  have  gone  to 
Christianity,  into  a  merely  subordinate  supply  of  energy, 
first  towards  the  building  up  of  a  church-polity,  and  now 
of  a  civic  polity : — so  does  it  also  appear  to  me  that  such 
reckless  expenditure,  if  it  had  been  committed  by  her, 
must  necessarily  have  defeated  its  own  purpose.  For,  on 
the  very  face  of  the  matter,  political  concerns  show  as 

*  To  the  abore,  moreoyer,  I  most  add  the  coanter-experienoe  with  regard 
to  Polytheism.  While  to  Comte  this  stands  as  furnishing  the  constant  type 
fbr  aotiTO  intellectaalism,  I  have  myself  stated  the  imperatiTe  reason  whiob 
compels  me,  from  my  own  point  of  view,  to  treat  this  phase  of  fiedth  as  "  a 
mere aoddent,"  or  virtoal  "nullity,"  in  respect  of  ** intrinsic  deyelopment." 
See  pp.  260-1  of  my  preceding  roltune. 
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those  from  wliich  every  thing  of  the  nature  of  feeling  and 
passion— every  thing  at  all  connected  with  individualistic 
excitement — ^is  most  wisely  excluded.  I  have  therefore 
two  distinct  courses  of  argument  against  his  Philosophy 
of  Christianity ;  rising  indeed  from  opposite  sources,  but 
still  such  as  play  into  another  to  the  most  decisive 
strengthening, of  both  of  them. 

For  upon  the  secular  and  historical  ground  where  my 
own  instinct  is  so  admittedly  feeble  in  itself,  I  gain  clear 
corroboration,  also  instinctively  acceptable  to  me  on  its 
several  grounds,  partly  from  the  body  of  philosophic 
politicians  who  side  with  Mr.  Mill — ^the  true  positivist,  as 
I  esteem  him, — partly,  from  the  general  feeling  of  Pro- 
testants as  opposed  to  Roman  Catholics.  As  to  the  latter, 
Comte's  systematic  enforcement  of  the  thread  of  continuity 
in  Christianity  to  lie  through  mediaeval  church-organism 
into  the  now  ripely-prepared  social  organization,  mani- 
festly compelled  him  to  treat  Protestantism,  in  a  secondary 
degree,  with  the  same  kind  of  "  ignoring  the  better  part 
of  it"  which  I  have  accused  him  of  towards  the  entire 
form  of  religion: — that  is,  as  an  heretical,  or  merely 
negative  excrescence.  It  involved  the  need  of  Christi- 
anity's remaining  to  him,  as  it  did,  constantly  identified 
with  Soman  Catholicism ; — -just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
politicians  of  the  school  of  Mill  must  accuse  him  of  con- 
stantly identifying  the  idea  of  all  government  with  des- 
potic government.  And  a»  to  this^  such  politicians  have 
satisfied  me  that  if  the  despotic  principle  which  rules  of 
necessity  in  church  organization,  should  actually  prove 
capable  of  being  transferred  into  civic  institutions,  the 
event  would  be  fatal  to  all  best  issues  from  the  latter : 
precisely  because  such  application  of  ecclesiasticism  would 
be  injurious  to  the  proper  individualization  of  human 
beings ;  which,  again,  they  argue  to  be  of  right  the  only 
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basis  for  a  social  inter-dependenoe  amongst  tliem  of  a 
beneficial  sort.  But  this  argument  of  theirs  entirely 
coalesces  with  what  I  have  been  ijiurging  as  to  the  tme 
purpose  of  Christianity :  namely^  that  this  also  abuts  in  a 
due  ripening  of  individuality ; — ^my  own  estimation  of 
that  purpose,  moreover,  claiming  to  be  in  true  legitimate 
sequence  to  the  Protestant  idea  of  it  For  as  to  what  is 
really  intrinsic  to  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  its  outer 
shell  of  church-ism,  I  consider  it,  just  as  much  as  Pro- 
testants in  general  do,  to  subsist  in  the  sole  embodiment 
of  the  idea  of  "  redemption" — ^whatever  be  the  difference 
of  my  idea  from  theirs  as  to  what  the  term  represents. 
Although,  namely,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  origi- 
nal conception  of  "  redemption"  related  to  an  evil  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  admitted  of  men's  release  from  it,  lay  only 
in  their  own  uncultured  imaginations ;  still,  I  see  in  even 
this  sort  of  release  an  event  that  may  well  be  accounted 
an  "  atonement"  effected  for  individual  minds  with  the 
general  rule  to  which  each  is  accountable, — ^and  which, 
consequently,  proves  to  me  that  this  part  of  Christianity, 
considered  by  Comte  to  be  its  specially  t^^-moral  part,  is 
in  reality  the  most  eminently  productive  of  moral  results, 
rightly  such : — moral  results,  necessarily,  beiTiff  specifically 
results  to  individuals.  And,  farther,  I  have  traced  this 
effect  of  the  dogma  precisely  to  its  associated  reference  to 
that  other  dogma,  of  post-mundane  retribution,  which 
again  appears  to  Positivists  the  specific  nourisher  of  what-* 
ever  the  feeling  of  human  Selfism  has  in  it  of  unworthy : 
— ^to  me,  this  very  dogma  appearing,  on  the  contrary,  the 
engenderer  of  specifically  its  highest  imaginable  attri- 
bute. I  mean,  the  ability  of  possessing  an  abiding  and 
directing  Conscience.  Conscience  can  never  abide  where 
there  is  not  a  robust  Selfism  I  But  then,  together  with 
the  power  of  self-direction^  and  consequent  self-indepen- 
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dence,  bestowed  by  Conscience,  do  men  obtain  equally 
from  the  latter  the  counter-eflfect  that  by  it  their  individu- 
alism, otherwise  un-social,  is  rendered  the  best  conducer 
to  sociality.  Hence,  thus  appears  the  actual  meeting  of 
the  conclusions.  It  is  the  manner  of  treating  the  idea  of 
the  Future  Life  which  at  once  gives  the  key  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  subject.*  If  this  be  unduly  slighted,  or 
diverted  from  its  natural  concomitants,  all  Philosophy  of 
Beligion,  and  therein  r^latedly  all  generalism  whatever, 
must  fall  into  perversion.  And  thus  it  is  only  natural 
that  while  Comte  has  failed  towards  it  as  he  has  done, — 
as  the  instinct  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  his 

*  Let  me  trace  the  entire  thread  of  continmty,  as  I  nnderstand  it : 

Firsts  the  idea  of  primitive  religion  that  retribution  for  sin  was  repre- 
iented,  oharacteristicallj,  by  the  arbitrary  infliction  of  Death: — ^it  being 
Msomed,  as  the  intuitive  hypothesis  of  savages,  that  whoever  died  entered  a 
domain  where  he  left  behind  him  the  sovereignty  of  Grod,  and  fell  under  that 
of  the  demon-opposite  to  Qod. 

Secondly,  the  idea  that  some  special  fiftvoarites  of  6od-~heroes,  amongst 
tibe  Ghreeks ;  but,  amongst  the  poet-Maccabean  Hebrews,  the  whole  race  of 
the  chosen  people,  except  such  as  forsook  the  election, — ^remained  God-be- 
friended, even  more  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  temporary  trial  of 
Death,  than  before  it.  (To  this  stage  even  savages  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
attaining;  but  none  of  gumg  beyond  it) 

Thirdly,  Paul's  spiritualized  conception,  centered  upon  the  believed  fact  of 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  that  other-world  destination  was  proved  by  it 
to  be  the  sphere  of  a  retribution  that  had  no  respect  whatever  except  to  indi'* 
▼idualistio  condition,  shown  by  the  individual's  relation  to  Christ :  thus  pre* 
paring  entire  abolition  of  the  idea  of  the  Death-punishment  (or,  of  Death  as  a 
pimishment),  and  throwing  open  immediate  connection  between  anticipated 
xvtribution  and  the  personal  oonsciousness. 

Lastiy,  the  continual  ripening  of  this  idea,  through  especially  the  handling 
of  Plrotestants,  and  especiBUy  (as  to  intellect)  by  means  of  their  controversies 
with  Oatholios  and  with  one  another,  which  consists  in  constantiy  drawing 
the  moral  effect  of  believed-in  retribution  more  and  more  within  the  soul's 
own  bounds — accompanied  by  the  counter-effect  of  a  correspondent  dwindling 
in  the  moral  need  for  any  future  retribution  at  all,  of  the  kind  originally 
hnagined:  that  is,  of  the  kind  originally  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  Death- 
punishment.  As  soon  as  Death  is  thoroughly  seen  to  be  a  natural  necessityy 
without  any  thing  in  the  least  of  arbitrariness  In  its  institution,  so  also  if 
Cknsoieooe  ripened  to  serre  as  the  indiridual's  true  regulator. 
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readers  will  assuredly  pronounce  him  to  have  done^ — ^the 
faUnre,  as  snch,  should  repeat  itself,  as  I  am  arguing  that 
it  does,  alike  in  his  slender  value  for, Protestantism,  and 

in  the  peculiarities  of  his  social  politics. ^While  the 

Hebrews  lacked  the  idea  of  super-mundane  retribution, 
they  also  were  satisfied — crudely,  and  in  our  estimation, 
8eiai-barbarou8ly,-with  the  modified-patriarchal  civicism 
which  threw  all  moral  government  upon  an  Autocrat,  who, 
though  Divine,  was  still  a  concretely-conditioned  exist- 
ence. So,  likewise,  in  another  light,  did  it  happen  as  to 
Protestantism,  that  the  same  matter  of  question  formed 
the  very  focus  of  cause  for  Reform-separation  from  Catho- 
licism. What  but  this  was  the  point  upon  which  the 
moral  sense  of  Luther  actually  struck  out  its  revolt : — 
namely,  the  claim  of  a  concrete  priesthood  to  control  the 
judgments  upon  internal  sin  which  he  discerned  to  belong, 
by  the  very  birth-right  of  conscience-gifted  men,  solely 
to  each  man's  share  in  the  world  unseen?  Boman  Catho- 
licism would  have  given  to  fellow-men  the  power  to 
indulge,  or  non-indulge,  sin.  Luther  claimed  that  nothing 
should  come  between  his  Maker  and  himself  in  such  respect 
save  only  his  own  conscience :  he  must  needs,  as  to  this, 
be  king  and  priest  to  himself.  And  this  is  the  very  bear- 
ing of  the  complaint  of  English  reformers  in  politics 
against  Comtism.  The  importance  Comte  attaches  to  civic 
organization,  relatively  to  individualistic  self-guidance, 
forms  a  true  matter  of  continuity  to  all  that  we  account 
destructive  of  conscience  and  spirituality  in  Papism ;  and 
thence  indeed,  backwards,  to  the  very  barbarism  of  Patri* 
arch-hood.  In  whatever  degree  a  concrete  mortal  like 
ourselves  is  made  to  fulfil  what  really  rests  with  self  to 
do,  there  is  an  actual  severance  of  functions  fit)m  our 
own  personality,  which  is  a  cutting  of  the  integrity  of  it 
right  in  two.— For  my  own  part,  however,  I  would  still 
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retain  the  priiici{)le  of  division,  which  carries  the  benefit 
of  Catholicism,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  this  way :  namely,  by 
setting  apart  the  priest-function  for  the  one  half  of  every 
man's  own  individual  nature,  and  letting  this  officiate  for 
the  other  half. 

But  there  is  a  &rther  matter  of  result,  rained  from  my 
own  treatment  of  religion,  on  behalf  of  which  if  I  may 
not  appeal  so  specifically  as  here  to  the  principles  of 
enlightened  politicians,  yet  I  may  in  a  manner  do  so  to 
the  feeling  of  our  nation  in  general,  contrasted  particularly 
with  Comte's  nation.  I  mean,  to  our  national  instinct  as 
to  the  benefit  of  keeping  apart  the  idea  of  the  "  family" 
from  that  of  governmental  institutions.  For  this  in- 
stinctive judgment,  I  conceive,  is  in  fact  maintained  in  us, 
precisely  through  the  same  instinctive  reasoning  by  which 
the  Protestant  eschews  the  interposition  of  any  sort  of 
fatherhood  between  the  natural  father  and  God.  Whether 
it  be  the  so-called  "  spiritual  Pope",  or  the  would-be 
"  paternal  Despot",  that  is  the  thing  proffered  to  us,  our 
two  attachments,  of  the  famQy  sort  and  of  the  religious 
sort,  distinctly  apart  as  they  lie,  nnite  in  compelling  us  to 
reject  it  with  a  sort  of  indignation.  Both  the  family- 
parent  and  the  Father-Deity  seem  alike  insulted  by  it 
The  only  possible  use  which  the  pseudo-father  and 
psendo-Deity  of  Popedom  can  have  for  us,  in  the  way 
of  continnity,  is  just  the  furnishing  us  with  a  type  of 
what  expressly  the  concrete  sort  of  government  mnst 
abstain  from   aspiring  to.     And  this  is  a  matter  of 

true  serviceableness. But,  in  truth,  there  seems  to  be 

an  inevitabteness  of  abuse  to  the  idea  of  the  family,  con<« 
tained  in  the  very  essence  of  Comte'B  Sociology.  And 
that  is,  in  the  assumption  that  he  makes  of  its  being  an 
"unit"  This,  accordingly,  is  the  fundamental  matter 
upon  which  I  press  for  comparison  with  hinu 
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In  my  own  searching  for  the  actual  circnmstances  in 
nature  which  have  given  the  existing  mould  to  our  religious 
feelings,  I  have  myself,  by  my  own  instinctive  guidance, 
recurred  to  the  very  idea  of  the  family-relations  forming 
such  circumstance — and  not  for  the  religious  alone,  but 
all  other  kinds  of  organized  feeling, — ^which  is  the  essence 
of  Comte's.  And  I  may  say,  it  has  been  with  a  kind  of 
glad  astonishment  that,  in  my  subsequent  recurrence  to 
Comte,  I  have  thus  found  him  upon  the  identical  track. 
But  still  I  must  also  say,  that  my  own  interpretation 
seems  to  me  much  deeper  and  truer  than  his.  In  the 
essential  dividedness  which  I  have  myself  found  in  the 
family-constitution, — instead  of  taking  it  for  the  homo- 
geneous integer  for  which  Comte  lakes  it, — I  see  at  once 
the  separating  mark  of  the  human  knot  of  connection 
from  the  merely  animal  kind  of  aggregation  which  roas 
defective  of  the  division,  and  a  true  source  for  the  varia- 
tion in  present  experience  with  regard  to  the  religious  and 
secular  modes  of  feeling.  But,  moreover,  in  this  constitu- 
tion of  divided  elements  in  the  family  group,  considered 
as  incessantly  warring  with  one  another,  I  see  a  right 
cause,  otherwise  wanting,  for  whatever  of  vitality  our  re- 
lational life,  both  domestic  and  social  and  also  abstractly- 
religious,  in  any  way  possesses.  Became  the  filial- 
parental  relation  acts  in  one  direction,  and  the  fraternal 
in  a  precisely  contrary  direction,  has  the  family  knot,  or 
focus  of  emotionalism,  alone  a  rationale  for  its  existence, 
as  anything  more  than  a  brute  connection.  And  if  at  the 
same  time  the  contrariety  so  perpetuates  itself,  as  I  have 
schemed  it  to  do,  into  the  domain  of  mind,  as  that  the 
first  kind  of  relation  presides  constantly  over  all  our 
conceptions,  and  also  our  organized  institutioias,  that  have 
regard  to  religion,  and  the  second  kind  over  inter-humau 
ones,  the  duplicity  in  the  type  seems  attested.     But  be'* 
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yond  this,  and  with  a  clenching  significance,  lies  the 
matter  of  the  third  element  of  family-division,  the  making 
out  of  whose  fmictional  type  is  now  become  regnant  with 
me.  That  is,  the  Sex-division,  lying  at  once  beneath  and 
above  the  Parental  and  Fraternal  distinctions — deeper  in 
its  origin  than  either  of  them,  and  yet  incomparably 
later  in  power  of  duly  asserting  itself.  It  will  be  seen, 
in  what  I  have  yet  to  say,  how  especially  different  from 
Comtism  is  what  my  own  conclusions  show,  as  the  part 
that  Sex  has  really  to  perform  in  and  by  the  so-called 
"social  unit,"  compared  with  my  difference  even  as  to 
the  former  elements.  And  therefore  let  me  rest  here,  at 
once,  the  true  basis  of  my  Anti-Positivism.  Nor  can  I 
help  claiming  it  as  a  true  sign  of  clear  purpose  already 
attached  to  my  own  view,  that  it  does  so  admit  of  my 
presenting  the  point. 

For  thus,  in  fact,  is  sufficiently  explained  what  I  have 
referred  to  as  yielding  to  my  thinking  its  requisite  teleo- 
logy: namely,  as' I  may  now  describe  it,  the  discerned 
power  in  religiously-swayed  systematization  to  trace  out 
a  course  of  human  civilization,  which  shall  exhibit  pro* 
gress  as  proceeding  backwards^  according  to  the  social 
view  of  it ;  and  that  is,  such  as  shall  end  in^  instead  of 
begirming  with^  the  matter  of  family  culture  : — this  view 
of  progress  in  every  way  being  held  to  answer  to,  in 
opposing,  the  political  view.  To  make  out  this  idea 
systematically,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  world  of  thought  to 
be  dealt  with ! — and  I  am  about  to  throw  in  my  own  poor 
contribution  towards  it! — But  the  very  suggestion  of 
such  an  idea,  as  a  teleological  one,  gives  a  helpfulness  to 
the  whole  subject  that  is  incalculable. 

And  powerfully  does  it  bear  upon  the  remaining  point 
of  general  objectionableness  in  Comte's  system,  necessary 
to  be  now  touched  upon,  which  is  so  pregnant  of  import- 
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ance  that  it  may  be  said  to  cany  the  full  moral  weight  of 
Positivism.  I  mean,  the  peculiar  character  given  by 
Comte  to  his  general  principles  of  morality,  which  is 
represented  by  his  own  invented  word  of  Altruism.  Used 
as  this  word  is  desired  by  Comte  to  be  used,  the  very 
nature  of  it  sets  itself  in  full  against  my  own  conception : 
implying,  as  it  does,  that  the  correlative  to  Egoism,  in  a 
desirable  or  normal  sense,  shall  be  that  which  destroys 
Egoism ;  whereas,  if  my  principle  be  true,  the  correlative 
ought  to  be  that  which  especially  enhances,  in  elevating, 
the  latter.  My  principle  supposes  that  the  perfecting 
of  fieunily-relations,  which  is  the  final  purpose,  ostensibly 
such,  of  religiously-directed  culture, — causing,  while  it 
tends  constantly  towards  this,  the  leaving  of  social  rela- 
tions, contrarily,  ever  more  and  more  in  the  background 
of  relative  importance, — constitutes  in  fact  the  finishing 
acquisition  of  attributes  to  every  individual's  individualism, 
through  the  centering  of  family-ties  ever  closer  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  Egoism:  in  consequence  of  which  result, 
when  accomplished,  the  feeling  of  Selfism  may  truly  be 
accounted  upon  a  level, — a  virtual  or  balancing  level, — 
with  the  Social  instinct  whose  ripening  occurs  in  a  directly 
opposite  fashion.  And  to  meet  this  idea,  my  own  suggested 
term  of  "  Belationalism"  seems  indeed  precisely  to  answer, 
as  to  expressing  the  true  quality  of  modification  which 
Egoism  requires  to  undergo, — and  especially,  as  to  the 
main  point  of  holding  present  to  attention  the  true 
starting-point  whence  improving  impulses,  to  be  genuine, 
must  necessarily  flow.  But  this  is  what  Comte's  term 
slurs  over,  and  hides  from  sight;  and  by  so  doing,  appears 
to  bring  much  more  of  risk  to  the  moral  purity  of  the  con- 
ception involved,  than  even  to  its  clearness  to  thought. 
If  there  be  not  held  in  view,  systematically,  that  all  out- 
goings of  human  sympathies,  to  be  genuine,  must  have 
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their  potvi'de-depwrt  in  human  selfism,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  more  perilous  opening  is  made,  in  reality,  towards 
all  kinds  of  self-delusive  moral  hypocrisy,  than  any  other 
which  an  unwitting  systematization  could  possibly  have 
fallen  into  1  The  only  safety-valve  from  it  is  to  throw  the 
meaning  of  Altruism  —  accordantly,  indeed,  with  the 
natural  habit  and  genius  of  language, — into  that  of  the 
correlative  to  Egoism  in  its  bad  sense ;  both  of  the  terms 
thus  being  taken  to  represent  simply  the  ahuse  of  natural 
function.  And  the  same  character,  with  identical  liability, 
appears  to  attach  equally  to  the  connected  phrase,  grown 
latterly  so  much  into  vogue,— and  by  no  means  in  mere 
pleasantry,  but  in  all  seriousness  of  practical  intention, 
— of  the  "Enthusiasm  of  Humanity."  So  false,  and 
therefore  so  dangerous  to  true  morality,  appears  to  me 
the  idea  that  is  here  involved, — or  rather  aimed  at, — ^that 
the  best  I  can  hope  for  in  regard  to  it,  seems  to  be  that  the 
term  should  speedily  be  turned  into  an  acknowledged 
symbol  of  warning :  namely,  against  the  peculiar  cant 
of  which  I  am  convinced  that  its  use  must  in  the  end 
become  the  real  engenderer.*  I  say,  that  the  idea  of  it  is 
merely  "  aimed  at " ;  because  what  real  idea  can  there 
belong  to  the  terms  employed?  If  "humanity",  as  a 
feeling,  mean  really  the  "  feeling  of  humanity"  which  we 
ordinarily  understand  by  it,  impossibly  can  there  be  an 
"enthusiasm"  of  it,  such  as  any  thing  like  a  genuine 
instinct  can  reply  to !  If  "  humanity"  be  thought  of  as 
a  true  and  natural  feeling,  nothing  of  feeling  that  we 
know  of  could  be  freer  from  all  character  of  passion ;  and 
to  paint  it  as  possessing  such,  is  therefore  the  depriving 

•  Or  else,  of  a  general  soepticism  as  to  the  power  of  doing  good.  I  mean, 
of  ooarse,  that  both  of  these  liabilities  are  proportionate  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  idea  implied  by  the  phrase  is  held  apart  from  that  of  partioolar 
modes  of  benevolenoe— whidi  are  the  Intimate  sphere  of  enthusiasm. 
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it  of  trath  and  nature,  and  the  tricking  up  of  it  instead 

with  the  flare  of  theatrical  tinsel. Besides,  whatever 

of  perversion  befalls  any  particular  words  out  of  the  deli- 
cate group  here  called  in  question,  vitiates  the  whole 
number.     If  "  Humanity"  can  be  passionate,  what  mean- 
ing at  all  has  "  Love^\  by  which  it  may  henceforth  be 
distinguished?    And  what  is  there  that  can  in  anyway 
compete  in  importance,  as  to  the  furthering  of  vital  well- 
being  to  mankind,  with  the  preserving  of  a  true  meaning 
here?     I  hope  to  show  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  the 
moral  aspect  of  my  subject,  that  it  is  quite  as  much  on 
account   of  the  distinctiveness   which   my  principle  of 
thought-division  affords  to  our  practical  ideals,  as  of  that 
which  it  yields  to  our  speculative  ones,  that  such  principle 
establishes  itself  to  me : — ^how  the  making  out,  in  feet, 
of  the  purely  passionless  Religion  which  this  mode  of 
thought  institutes,  is  nothing  else  than  identical  with  the 
obtaining  of  correspondent  distinctiveness,  and  therein 
enhancement,  to  our  ideal  of  true  human  Love; — ^while 
similar  effect  proportionately  follows  to  the  whole  range 
of  moral  ideals  that  lie  between  these  two  extremes,  of 
the  most  highly  abstract,   and  the  most  relatively-con- 
crete nature.     To  do  full  distinctive  justice  in  our  think- 
ing to  either  side  in  this  matter, — that  is,  to  both  sides, 
— seems  to  me  of  such  indispensable  requisition,  in  order 
equally  to   the   future    purifying   of  family  happiness, 
based  upon  the  present  vivifying  of  our  personal  affec- 
tions, and  to  the  maintaining  of  our  personal  steadfast- 
ness in  sense  of  Right  and  Duty,  that  I  can  scarcely 
say  how  strong  is  my  conviction  of  the  necessity,  in  our 
pending  systems  of  principle,  of  forbearing  all  tampering 
with,  and  confounding  together  of,  the  signs  that  need  to 
hold  the  respective  departments  asunder.     It  is  in  truth 
impossible  to  me  to  pass  from  the  point  without  making 
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this  protest,  on  my  own  account,  as  to  what  seems  to  me 
so  plainly  this  sort  of  tampering,  as  does  the  style  of 
language  I  am  speaking  of;  tending  to  raise  pretensions 
of  emotion  towards  figments  which  have  no  natural 
association  with  emotion,  of  the  sort  intended.  Accord- 
ing to  my  own  feeling,  the  "Love  of  Otherhood",  such 
as  Comtism  enjoins  it,  is  no  whit  less  dangerous  an  in- 
trusion amongst  our  moral  ideals,  as  dispersive  of  all 
genuine  images,  than  was  the  very  injunction  to  "  Other- 
worldliness"  itself,  which  all  Comtists  have  so  vehemently 
repudiated.  The  whole  meaning  of  Altruism,  in  fact, 
appears  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  simple  prosaic 
barbarism,  made  to  overlay  the  corresponding  precepts  of 
Christ  What  in  the  Gospel  stands  as  an  exaggeration 
that  is  felicitously  explained  as  such  by  its  position,  Comte 
has  expressly  culled  off,  and  would  mould  into  a  systema- 
tic basis  I 

Thus,  from  every  one  of  these  leading  considerations  bs 
to  the  character  of  Comte's  proffered  religion,  the  result 
tends  the  same  way :  towards  showing  that  while  a  change 
in  method  is  required  in  passing  from  intellectual  sys- 
tematization  to  religious,  his  own  kind  of  change  is  null 
as  to  the  effect  demanded — or,  rather,  is  that  which  causes 
a  condition  that  is  worse  than  if  none  had  been  attempted. 
And  let  me  here  fall  back  for  a  moment  upon  com- 
parison with  Butler ;  the  parallelism  with  whom,  on  the 
part  of  Comte,  seems  to  me  to  become  here  of  peculiar 
instructiveness.  I  mean,  as  to  the  one-sidedness,  of  re- 
verse sorts,  which  each  of  them  has  manifested,  in  their 
respective  attempts  to  mould  religion  into  a  "  system." 
I  wish  to  express  how  the  one-sidedness  of  the  secularist 
drives  me  anew  towards  that  of  the  religionist,  as  proving 
after  all  the  least  at  fieiult  of  the  t^o — as  ought  naturally 
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to  be  expected,  in  the  subject  being  that  of  religion. 

When  Butler  endeavoured  to  blend  the  whole  range  of 
things  contemplated  under  one  scheme  of  Analogy,  the 
two  domains  that  presented  themselves  to  him  as  requiring 
to  be  amalgamated,  though  heretofore  held  antagonistic, 
were  known  to  him  by  the  terms  of  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion. But  let  the  present  idea  be  admitted,  and  I  think 
we  have  only  to  consider  what  was  really  understood  by 
him  as  to  these  terms,  to  see  that  his  endeavour  to  reduce 
these  accounted  domains  under  one  common  law  of  inter- 
pretation, so  far  as  it  went,  was  a  true  pre-figurement  of 
the  modern  doctrine  of  Uniformity,  subjected  to  the  here- 
desired  division.  For  by  the  domain  of  Reason,  Butler 
certainly  had  in  view  that  entire  region  of  Nature  as  to 
which  it  is  now  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  method 
which  ought  lawfully  to  reign  supreme  is  that  of  observ- 
ant investigation;  aud  by  the  domain  of  Revelation, 
whatever  else  he  meant,  he  must  at  all  events  have  meant 
this,  that  it  comprised  whatever,  out  of  the  whole  of 
things,  stood  as  complimentary  to  the  other  class  of 
thought-objects.  If  then  we  reflect  both  how  the  former 
sphere  has  come  to  coxmt  to  ourselves  as  the  whole  mass 
of  things  material ;  and  how  it  is  the  special  point  and 
glory  of  the  modern  principle  of  Unity  to  carry  law- 
interpretation,  as  reason's  true  interpretation,  through 
material  nature  into  mental, — nothing  truly  appears 
wanting  to  a  perfect  sequence  between  Butler's  idea  and 
the  modem  one,  except  the  very  allotment  of  division 
now  sought  for.  Namely,  that  to  the  field  of  Outward 
Observation  should  be  added,  in  distinctive  opposition, 
the  field  of  Introspection.  Let  only  the  idea  of  Revela- 
tion be  thoroughly  freed  from  its  obscuring  phantasm  of 
miracle^  and  the  continuity  between  "matter  revealed" 
and  "matter  gained  by  Introspection"  seems  to  me  of 
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the  simplest.  Nor  is  the  continuity  really  impeded  by 
Sutler's  arrangement  being,  as  I  have  called  it,  merely 
a  "  negative  preparation"  for  a  true  one : — ^this  being  the 
effect  of  that  slight  put  upon  a  certain  province  of  mind- 
operation,  in  which  I  conceive  that  Butler  has  been 
matched,  and  more  than  matched,  by  Comte.  For  the 
latter's  insistency  upon  uniformity  was  carried  out  by 
means  of  an  over-bearing  of  religion  and  metaphysics 
that  was  determinately  and  expressly  such ;  but  Butler's 
neglect  of  the  contrary  or  scientific  action  of  thought, — 
which  caused  his  "reasoning"  to  remain  of  the  merely 
metaphysic  kind,  instead  of  rising  to  the  inductive  kind, 
— ^was  a  simple  ignoring  of  Science  :  a  simple  leaving  it 
un-meddled  with,  as  regarded  his  subject  And  this  made 
room  for  the  filling  up  now  of  his  defective  classification 
in  the  way  that  is  impossible  with  Comte's.  The  very 
fact  of  Butler's  reasoning,  as  Tnere  reasoning,  having 
worked  up  the  mass  of  then-hypothesized  conception  into 
the  consistency  it  did,  fornished  at  all  events  the  temporary 
somewhat  that  held  open  the  space  for  an  opposition  to 
science  that  should  be  of  the  true  sort.  And  here,  there- 
fore, do  I  feel  right  given  to  my  own  instinct  respecting 
the  two  schemes :  causing  me  to  see  rchy  it  is  that  my  own 
thought  may  really  be  filiated  upon  Orthodoxy,  while  to- 
wards Positivism  of  any  kind  it  can  merely  hold  collateral 
relation.  I  cannot  avoid,  namely,  the  assurance  that 
pristine  Beligion's  contempt  for  Science,  indulged  in 
through  mere  ignorance,  was  a  fault  eminently  more 
capable  of  being  rectified,  than  is  the  contempt  of  Reli- 
gion, on  the  part  of  Science,  which  in  positivistic  hands 
means  the  bodily  crushing  up  of  it 

All  along  throughout  the  course  of  world-experience,  as 
Christian  experience,  the  two  partner-aspects  of  "the 
seen"  and  "the  believed", — "the  demonstrable"  and 
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"  the  taken  upon  instinct", — ^have  stood  side-by-side,  as 
a  junction  to  be  expected,  in  a  way  that  of  itself  goes  far 
to  prove  the  partnership  matter  of  Nature's  intention  : — 
so  that  Comte's  detennination  for  science,  that,  purely 
ipan-like,  it  shall  find  it  good  to  be  alone,  seems  to  me  a 

manifest  flying  in  the  face  of  Nature  1 ^Nay,  for  my 

own  principle,  I  may  go  back  to  the  Bible-idea  of  creation 
itself,  for  *a  basis  to  filiate  itself  upon,  as  well  as  to  lessons 
of  experience.  If  my  teleology  lies  entirely  in  the  show- 
ing that  the  human  mind  is  "  two"  and  not  "  one",  this 
is  supposed,  as  I  have  continually  hinted,  to  be  solely  in 
the  same  manner  that  human  beings  are  thus  divided,  and 
consequently  upon  the  same  grand  design  betokened  by 
that  division.  And  thus,  if  I  would  prove  how  I  really 
am  only  building  up  my  scheme,  after  all,  on  and  around 
the  Bible-scheme,  I  have,  for  its  exposition,  but  to  enlarge 
on  the  words  of  Genesis  this  little:   namely,  to  make 

them  run "  In  the  beginning,  God  devised  " — ^let  me 

be  suffered  the  anthropomorphism, — "a  creative  type; 
"  by  the  not-sudden,  but  infinitely-gradual  working-out 
of  which.  He  has  now  finally  compassed  that  highest 
thing  to  which  creation  has  ever  yet  extended,  the 
human  mind :  so^  however,  creating  this,  that  only  rightly 
adapted  to  His  purpose  has  He  found  it,  when  at  length, 
as  at  present,  ^  male  and  female'  has  He  also  created  it." 

And  to  work  out  the  evidence  of  this  grand  design,  as 
to  this  culmination  of  it  in  Mind-Sexhood,  will  be  the 
leading  purport  of  my  whole  generalistic  effort,  to  follow 
this  introduction, — according  to  my  own  sense  of  its  pur- 
port. So  far  is  the  idea,  hitherto  only  allusively  glanced 
at  in  my  speculations,  from  being  a  matter  of  mere  illus- 
tration to  me  1  Whenever  the  whole  of  things  comes  to 
be  looked  at  fairly  from  the  point  of  view  that  is  Twt  the 
scientific,  but  the  sheerly  generalistic,  this  fact  of  Sexhood, 
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as  universally  either  realized,  or  tending  to  be  realized,  in 
Nature,  is  the  one,  as  I  believe,  that  takes  lead  of  every 
other.  And  its  doing  so,  as  I  also  believe,  substantiates 
the  right  to  this  secondary  mode  of  world-speculation 
being  attempted — secondary,  however,  only  as  to  conscious 
effort,  since  in  regard  to  instinct  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  primary. 

If  fellow-minds  with  my  own  will  only  similarly  follow 
out  their  bent,  in  striving  to  gain  a  sense  of  general  things 
that,  under  due  respect  to  science,  shall  yet  possess  a  true 
independency  of  the  sort  of  scheming  that  bases  itself 
upon  solitary  science ; — if,  as  conscious  religionists,  they 
will  lend  themselves,  each  for  himself  or  herself,  (since, 
under  religion,  each  separate  soul  forms  the  world-centre 
to  itself,)  to  work  out,  still  for  common  good,  a  view  of 
Nature  that  shall  as  truly  answer  to  the  distinctively 
feminine  need  of  religion,  as  the  view  of  science  answers 
to  the  distinctively  masculine  command  of  reason: — so 
that  the  respective  views  shall  themselves  grow  to  be  as 
purely  "  distinct  in  their  individualities"  as  it  is  the  true 
sign  of  human  culture  that  the  human  sexes  should  be- 
come more  and  more  distinct : — if  this  be  truly  and  faith- 
fully done,  with  whatever  degree  of  abUity,  little  or  much, 
such  minds  can  bring  to  the  task,  incomparably  great,  I 
am  assured,  is  the  aid  that  must  arise  to  human  thinking. 
There  must  be  induced,  namely,  a  means  of  looking  at 
Nature,  as  it  were,  stereoscopically :  and  what  this  signi- 
fies is,  the  power  of  finding  in  Nature  a  true  solidity  of 
meaning — a  meaning  such  as  the  flat  one-sidedness, 
whether  of  Science  alone,  or  of  Metaphysics  alone,  neither 
has  ever  yet  afforded,  nor  in  the  nature  of  things  ever  can 
afford. 

My  desire  then  for  this  issue,  this  assuredly  natural 
issue,  to  human  thought-arrangement,  is  my  clenching 


reason  for  the  abrogation  of  Comtifim : — while  its  want  of 
a  teleologically-directed  bearing  towards  any  such  issue 
accounts  to  me,  likewise,  for  the  entire  impression  of  in- 
congruity, striking  upon  me  continually  during  the  reading 
of  Comte's  works,  which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable 
to  me.  Whenever  he  passes  from  topics  of  detaQ  into 
generalistic  ones,  sudh  as  touch  upon  my  conscious  in- 
stincts, I  am  forced  into  violent  strain  to  follow  hinL 
.  Every  leading  thought,  every  leading  word,  seems  con- 
stantly where  it  should  not  be.  It  stands  where  its  position 
seems  to  falsify  it  And  this  is  in  fact  represented  by  the 
very  designation  of  his  scheme.  K  I  think  I  understand 
his  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  Po^tivej^  I  am  baffled  as  to 
his  idea  of  ^^  Philosophy.'*'*  To  me.  Positivism  is  so  much 
one  thing,  and  Philosophy  another,  that  I  can  by  no  means 
assort  their  ideas  together ; — except  precisely  by  compro- 
mise :  that  is,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  habitually  speak 
of  a  blue-green ;  or,  by  a  closer  parallel,  of  a  ^^  rational 
fSsdth."  But  this  is  the  farthest  from  Comte's  intention 
by  the  phrase.  By  his  own  putting  of  Positivism  and 
Philosophy  together,  he  insists  that  the  heretofore  mean- 
ing of  the  latter  term  is  wholly  absorbed  into  that  of  the 
former. — So  will  he  have  Beligion  to  be  Science,  and 
Science  to  be  Beligion. — ^And  this  appears  simple  con- 
fusion. The  effect  of  it  to  me  is,  that  when  I  turn  from 
Comte  to  Nature,  and  see  if  by  his  method  I  can  read  hetj 
I  feel — to  use  a  homely  simile  that  has  constantly  occur- 
red to  me, — as  if  I  were  trying  to  play  on  a  piano,  cramped 
in  gloves  shaped  regardlessly  of  right  and  left : — ^nay,  with 
my  right  hand  thrust  expressly  into  a  left-hand  glove. 
And  just  as  much  as  I  should  find  it  impossible,  while  my 
fingers  were  thus  thwarted,  to  extract  from  the  instrument 
music  that  should  be  really  such,  do  I  find  that  by  Comte's 
compulsory  unity  is  Nature  herself  unhaimonized* 
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And  yet  it  is  trne,  that  neither  does  Mr.  Spencer's 
philosophy,  which  I  have  accepted  as  that  which  is  des- 
tined to  do  for  mankind,  finally,  whatever  Comtism  has 
tried  to  do,  but  has  failed  in, — ^neither  does  this  philosophy, 
any  more  than  Comte's,  show  the  least  of  tendency  hitherto 
towards  such  culmination ;  nor  indeed  does  any  other  that 
is  known  to  me.  But  there  are  two  reasons  which  pre- 
vent this  from  being  a  real  difficulty  with  me.  On  the 
one  hand,  this  at-present  unfolding  scheme  is  &r  from 
having  yet  reached  the  point  where  the  matter  ot  thought- 
division  can  naturally  come  into  question :  all  probability 
lying  against  its  ever  doing  so  while,  at  all  events,  the 
natural  term  of  my  own  life  shall  suffer  me  to  benefit  by 
waiting  the  event  On  the  other  hand,  my  own  idea  of 
religious  method  is  that  which  banishes  all  religious  im- 
portance from  the  circumstance;  without,  however,  the 
least  of  diminished  confidence  being  thus  implied  as  to 
Mr.  Spencer's  manifest  ability  of  carrying  out  beat  in  his 
own  person  his  own  scheme. 

From  my  first  expression  of  adhesion  to  this  scheme,  I 
have  taken  it  only  as  that  which  yielded  me  the  indirect 
support,  which  now  I  am  asserting  it  to  be  the  true  need 
of  religious  thought  to  receive  from  the  scientific.  It 
gave  me  nothing  of  a  religion  in  itself,  but  the  much 
better  thing  of  the  means  of  working  out  one.  It  has 
simply  done,  in  this  respect,  the  one  thing  needful  to 
science,  of  making  a  distinct  and  reverential  acknowledg- 
ment of  religion's  existence  and  requirement,  and  other- 
wise has  followed  separately  its  own  course: — ^to  the 
incomparable  advantage,  as  I  believe,  both  of  the  one  sub- 
ject and  the  other.  Even  what  it  did  afford  me, — ^namely, 
the  immense  good  of  a  scientific  basis,  together  with  the 
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instromentation  of  working  principles  to  build  for  myself 
upon  it^ — it  afforded  tacitly.  I  needed  to  take  it :  that  is, 
it  was  to  me  of  the  nature  of  "  externally-received  impres- 
sion", which  I  believe  religious  sustenance  must  ever  con- 
sist in.  I  imbibed  out  of  the  scheme  that  which  I  felt 
assured,  by  instinctive  conviction,  was  the  possible  main- 
tainer  of  a  kind  of  evolution,  which  seemed  however  the 
farthest  from  its  own  contemplation : — that  of  a  religious 
continuity,  borne  specifically  through  religion's  wonted 
path  of  dogmatic  and  metaphysical  theology.  It  has 
happened  also,  to  me,  as  it  might  to  any  other  religionist, 
that  the  effect  of  this  application  of  evolutionary  principle 
has  extended  itself,  subsequently,  throughout  the  general 
field  of  topics  such  as  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  it ; 
causing  the  peculiar  aspect  of  them,  which  I  am  here  pro- 
posing to  describe,  as  my  only  means  of  depicting  what 
religion  itself  has  thus  become  to  me.  And  this  event  to 
myself  assures  me,  that  it  needs  only  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  fellow-minds  to  undergo  a  similar  process,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  receiving  kindred  impressions, — ^by  no  means 
restrictedly  from  Mr.  Spencer's  views,  but  combinedly  from 
those  also  of  a  host  of  his  scientific  co-operators, — and 
a  Tcorld-effect  upon  religion  will  follow,  such  as  shall  be  of 
a  correspondent  character.  Hence  is  my  apprehension  of 
religion  as  impersonal  in  one  sense,  as  it  is  individualistic 
in  another  I  Providence  has  still  to  bring  it  about ;  and 
not  any  particular  man,  or  men,  but  Time  itself  must  give 

shape  to  it  1 ^And  as  to  my  hoping  for  any  immediate 

recognition  of  metaphysical  method,  of  the  systematic 
kind  that  may  indeed  precede  realization,  being  actually 
wrought  out  into  system,  upon  the  scientific  plan  of  work- 
ing, there  seems  even  a  moral  impossibility  against  it. 
The  point  where  the  suggestion,  if  any  where,  must  arise, 
as  to  i&i.  Spencer's  process,  must  be  that  which  presents 
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the  parallel  oocasion  to  whatever  it  was  that  occasioned 
Comte's  actual  transition — thongh,  as  I  conceiye,  possible 
here  to  ajise  only  in  the  gradual  and  natural  manner  which 
will  render  the  change  altogether  different  from  the  abmpt 
reversal  of  method  in  Comte's  case :  such,  from  its  very 
abruptness,  as  appears,  to  many  of  Comte's  warmest  ad- 
mirers, an  effect  of  cerebral  re-action  amounting  to  actual 
cerebral  disorder.  And  according  to  my  belief,  that  point 
must  be  this  very  one  of  coining  into  contact  with  dog- 
matic theology.  I  tlunk  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  does  arrive  at  the  need 
of  referring  to  this,  he  will  treat  it  with  the  same — ncntr 
ckalance — ^that  Comte  has  treated  it :  but  if  not,  the  very 
conscientiousness  of  science  must  surely  be  that  which 
will  show  him  that  a  subject  so  naturally  alien  to  scientific 
predilection  as  this  is,  cannot  be  the  one  to  be  treated  by 
scientific  minds  with  justice ;  and  this,  I  believe,  must  com- 
pel him  to  the  need  in  question,  of  obtaining  a  check  to 
his  own  impressions  about  it,  afforded  from  a  specifically 
different  point  of  view  from  his  own.  For,  to  enhance  im- 
measurably the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  this  will 
be  but  one  out  of  a  multitude  of  other  topics  that  will 
presently  burst  forth  in  a  flood  of  new  demands  upon  him ; 
comprising  that  insistency  for  human  concerns  to  be 
measured,  as  such,  by  a  Philosophy  of  History,  which  he 

must  necessarily  bring  his  system  to  submit  to. 1  am 

convinced  that  a  true  Philosophy  of  Beligious  History  is 
in  no  other  way  to  be  gained  than  by  a  sympathetic  sifting 
of  the  whole  series  of  by-gone  Religious  Controversies. 

Thus  for  the  strengthening  to  my  own  footing  which  a 
scientific  corroboration  to  my  conception  can  alone  afford 
me,  it  is  still  from  Comte's  systematic  impatience,  and 
not  from  Mr.  Spencer's  surer  mode  of  philosophy,  that  I 
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must  look  for  the  aid  available  to  me, — ^taming  what  here 
is  negative  in  such  assistance  into  the  slighter  than 
scientific  form,  possible  npon  my  own  very  different  from 
scientific  method,  which  however  will  suffice^  if  snccessfol, 
for  the  end  I  need  it  This  end,  I  mnst  repeat,  is  entirely 
apart  from  any  mere  criticism  of  Comtism.  And  yet  it 
is  the  case  at  the  same  time,  that  the  following  of  my  own 
object  will  be  but  the  fairness,  due  to  Gomte's  doctrine  of 
religion,  of  dealing  with  his  really  strongest  of  arguments 
in  support  of  it,  in  that  stock  of  proper  strength  to  the 
whole  of  his  doctrines,  which  consists  in  its  systematic 
foundation.  That  argument  maybe  stated  thus  :  namely, 
that  if  Science-evolution  be  really  what  Gomtism  has 
shown  it,  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  other  result  to 
it  than  Gomte's  assigned  one,  of  a  Sociology  to  which 
Religion  shotcld  be  only  the  bare  attendant.  It  is  there- 
fore in  every  sense  a  desiderandum  to  see  if,  through  the 
peculiarily  of  my  station,  which  ought  to  show  me  weak 
places  in  this  foundation,  such  places  are  not  rendered 
actually  discernible.  To  this  most  difficult,  and  most 
important  matter  of  comparison  with  Gomtism,  I  will 
therefore  now  proceed. 


SECTION  in.— A  OOXPABATIVB  XXAMIirATIOH  07  OOMTB'B  FLAV  OF 
WOJMSOE,  DIBSOnD  WITH.  VHX  VIXW  TO  OAIN  FBOK  IT  A  BASB  OF 
FBIHOIPLI  FOB  THB  1CXTAPHT8I0AL  BFFOBT  WHIOB  IB  TO  FOLLOW. 

In  the  first  place,  I  approach  the  subject  with  a  clear 
understanding,  accordantly  with  Gomte  in  his  earlier 
writings,  that  the  idea  of  Religion  needs  altogether  to  be 
withdrawn  from  attention  during  its  entertainment ; — just 
as  I  agreed  previously  that  the  express  reference  to  Deity 
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should  be  withdrawn,  even  under  treatment  of  Religion. 
Under  scientific  treatment,  every  object  concerned  can 
only  be  treated  of  directly;  and  this,  by  my  conception, 

suffices  to  banish  Religion. Religion,  in  truth,  has 

resolved  itself  for  the  moment  into  simply  the  one  great 
object,  latent  throughout  Comte's  original  effort,  of  find- 
ing in  Nature  a  principle  of  All-Comprehensive  and 
Over-ruling  Unity. 

But  this  gives  me  at  once  an  expression  for  the  differ- 
ence I  have  to  explain.  When  Comte,  subsequently, 
found  the  necessity  of  dividing  his  idea  of  this  Unity  into, 
the  two  sorts  of  respectively  Subjective  and  Objective 
Unity,  he  so  assorted  his  meanings  for  these  terms,  that 
the  former  aUme  was  of  the  kind  that  he  adjudged  to  be 
rightfully  aimed  at  The  division,  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
am  myself  desiring,  is  that  which  shall  exhibit  the  Sub- 
jective Unity  as  constantly  receiving  its  support  through 
the'  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Objective  Unity. 
And  I  base  this  expected  result  upon  my  own  meaning 
attached  to  Subjective  Unity,  that  it  is  the  sort  of  recog- 
nized self-consistency  in  Nature  which  is  appreciable  to  us 
through  the  sole  Introspective  or  Metaphysical  estimation 
of  Nature,  as  opposed  to  the  correspondent  recognition 
obtainable  only  by  Observant  Science.  These  two  kinds 
of  recognized  Unity  are,  I  maintain,  not  only  compatible, 
but  mutually  assistant  And  this  shows  how  entirely  my 
contest  with  Comte  lies  in  his  denjring  to  Metaphysics  as 
permanent  and  improvable  a  position  as  the  partner^ 
method  possesses ; — although  with  old  Metaphysics,  un^ 
improved  by  communion  with  Science,  I  wish  to  have  no 
more  to  do  than  Comte  has,  or  than  I  myself  have  to  do 

with  old  Theology. For  the  present,  however,  as  just 

implied,  I  am  leaving  Metaphysic  method  behind  me,  to- 
getiier  with  Religion.    I  am  only  endeavouring  to  see^ 
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from  the  quasi-^cienti&c  station  which  I  am  alone  able 
myself  to  occupy,  how  the  true  principle  of  Science,  in 
objectively  treating  Introspection,  must  in  rightfulness 
compel  from  Science  the  due  admission  of  the  partner- 
method.  I  am  not  in  the  least  yet  trenching  upon  the 
moral  ground  which  Comte  contemplated  as  famishing 
Subjective  Unity.  My  two  desired  methods  are  to  be,  one 
as  well  as  the  other,  intellectual ;  however  not  equally  so. 

But  I  feel  immediately  that  to  take  in  all  that  is  re- 
.  quired  for  an  adequate  defining  of  these  two  methods,  a 
farther  pair  of  terms  is  in  requisition ; — ^precisely  owing 
to  the  connectedness  assigned  to  Introspective  method 
¥dth  History.  I  need,  that  is  to  say,  words  which  shall 
carry  with  them  a  tacit  reference  to  the  grounds  for  division 
which  I  have  alleged  upon  my  hitherto  plan  of  thinking : 
namely,  the  mingled  fruit  of  attention  to  Nature  and  pure 
Metaphysics,  which  out  of  the  dividedness  of  the  ^^  social 
unit"  gathers  the  conclusion,  that  the  regard  to  effects 
of  succession  in  Time-intervals,  constituting  Philosophic 
History,  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  frame  of  mind 
bearing  on  Parental  relations,  this  being  the  Beligious 
frame ;  while,  reversely,  effects  of  Space-allotments,  de- 
termined by  Fraternal  relations,  are  those  which  by  ante- 
cedent probability  ought  to  be  exclusively  placed  under 
Positivistic  treatment  And  such  pair  of  words  are  the 
signally  important  ones  of  "  static"  and  "  dynamic".  By 
means  of  these,  I  may  throw  the  entire  gist  of  my  in- 
stinctively-felt objections  to  Comtism  into  the  following 
d  priori  assertion  i 

Although,  by  accepted  hypothesis,  Comte's  attempt  to 
render  Historic  treatment  Dyfiamic  treatment,  was  the 
true  necessiiy  of  the  case ;  yet  so  essentially  in  reason 
ought  Positivism,  as  such,  to  restrict  itself  to  Static  treat- 
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ment,  that  the  attempt  to  inclnde  Historic  treatment 
within  the  single  method  of  Positivism  herein  condemns 
itself. 

Slill,  since  I  am  here  obvionsly  forcing  the  words  into 
a  meaning  different  from  Comte's  own  sense  of  them,  it 
remains  for  me  to  justify  the  change.  And  this,  in  &ct, 
will  give  a  convenient  index  to  all  that  is  to  follow.  If  it 
be  really  called  for  to  make  the  difference  in  the  respective 
methods  of  thought  so  much  mtenser  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
so  must  it  be  necessary  also  that  the  meanings  of  the 
qualifying  terms  for  the  methods  should  gain  additional 
intensity.  And  in  seeking  to  demonstrate  this  necessity, 
I  shall  come  into  contact  with  every  particular  matter  that 
touches  on  my  own  purpose. 


My  general  plan  of  thought  may  be  laid  out  as  follows  :- 

First,  I  can  see  no  other  meaning  possible  to  be  attached 
to  dynamic  treatment  of  History,  even  on  Comte's  own 
terms,  than  this,  that  it  needs  to  be  such  as  shall  exhibit 
a  capability  of  tracing  out,  amidst  the  mass  of  events 
concerned,  such  as  bear  with  a  specialiiy  upon  certain 
effects,  estimated  as  sequential  upon  them:— implying, 
that  is  to  say,  9k  power  in  the  mind  of  the  historian,  ade- 
quate to  track  the  lines  of  povver  in  eventuation.  But 
Comte's  usage  of  the  term  seems  defective  of  reference  to 
this  implication :  having  regard  solely  to  movement,  as 
force-producing  movement,  in  the  objects  that  History 
concerns  itself  witL  And  hence  this  metaphysical  exten- 
sion  of  the  meaning  fonns  the  end  which  I  have  properly 
in  view,  as  the  final  result  of  the  added  intensity  to  be 
gained  for  it :  since  as  soon  as  dynamic  treatment  ihall  be 
held  as  implying  one  determinate  attitude  of  mind  in  the 
thinker,  and  9^ic  another,  the  thought-methods  will  be 
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established  with  the  fnlness  that  I  desire  for  them.  Bnt 
Comte's  ordering  of  the  division,  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
force,  seems  by  its  artificiality  to  expressly  impede  such 
intensification.  For,  supposing  that  after  completing  his 
secondary,  or  prevailingly- dynamic  effort,  Comte  had 
turned  back  to  re-write  his  earlier  works  :  is  it  not  to  be 
considered  the  true  course  that  a  new  dynamic  influence 
would  thus  have  told  upon  these,  causing  his  return  to  the 
secondary  mode,  if  this  also  be  imagined,  to  be  a  very 
different — a  much  less  abrupt  transition  than  in  the  origi- 
nal case  ? — thus  leading  the  way,  naturally,  to  a  dissolving 
of  the  originally-conceived  division  into  one  which  should 
admit  of  a  minor  co-existence  of  the  two  methods,  even  in 
the  properly  static  matter  of  that  primary  systematization 
of  science,  where,  as  it  stands,  Comte  seems  scarcely  to 
have  recognized  the  need  of  a  dynamic  method  at  all  ? 
But  this  result  must  involve  the  breaking  up  of  the  pre- 
sent form  of  Comtism :  so  far  as  it  resists  which,  therefore, 

that  form  is  an  obstacle  to  the  system's  improvement 

And  in  this  way  is  confirmed  my  conviction  that  whatever 
of  inadequacy  lies  in  Comtism,  turns  upon  its  want  of  a 
sufficient  idea  of  Evolution,  jvrst  betraying  itself  by  its 
dealing  with  History.  The  "  tracing  out  of  liine^  of 
power^^  in  any  subject,  is  obviously  identical  with  tracing 
the  subject's  Evolution ;  nor  is  the  subject  of  Science  it- 
self, however  perhaps  the  last  to  require  such  tracing, 
exempt  from  the  demand.  But  Comtism,  under  its  actual 
rigidity  of  constitution,  seems  to  have  closed  itself  against 

this. ^Accordingly,  I  assume  the  one  point  of  "the 

sufficient  intensifying  of  dynamic  thought"  to  represent 
the  entire  amelioration  to  be  contended  for.  If  only  a 
measure  of  this  could  be  infused  into  Comte's  proper 
matter  of  Staticism,  or  Science-classification,  I  conceive 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  Dynamic  agency  to  ostensi* 
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bly  assert  itself,  it  will  do  so  with  the  effectiveness  that 
alone  belongs  to  distinctive  separation.  I  mean,  as  to 
clearing  away  the  incongruousness  of  images,  which  I 
have  spoken  of  as  creating  confdsion  to  thought  in  every 
department  of  Comtism,  but  which  here  is  of  incalculable 
importance.  I  beUeve,  namely,  that  whatever  is  mainly 
at  fault  arises  fundamentally  out  of  the  entanglement 
of  mind-operations  which  is  caused  by  the  endeavour 
to  hold  compounded  in  (me  the  kinds  of  operation  which 
culture  has  come  to  require  the  assorting  in  Itoo.  That  is, 
for  the  want  of  differentiation  carried  into  the  very  nature 
of  mind,  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  it 
universally  else  carried  out  in  nature.  And  to  this  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Spencer's,  indeed,  I  need  only  appeal,  to  show  horc  it 
is  that  the  intensifying  oipmer  to  the  mind  appears  to  me 
identical  precisely  witii  the  effecting  of  this  assortment. 

Following  this  plan,  then,  it  will  be  the  chief  object  of 
this  section  to  consider  in  what  way  the  djmamic  influence 
in  question  might  really  act  upon  science-arrangement ; 
and  even,  deeper  back,  upon  the  ultimate  conception  of 
mental  progression.  But  previously  to  this,  it  is  needful 
to  deal  with  the  alleged  inconsistencies  in  general.  I 
must  explain,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  what  it  is  in  the  per- 
vading character  of  Comtism,  that  appears  to  me  thus,  in 
the  most  essential  respects,  to  set  his  system,  as  it  were, 
altogether  at  cross  purposes  with  itself. 

And  in  truth  I  see  no  better  way  of  expressing  the 
want  of  power  felt  in  this  system  of  principle,  than  by 
still  describing  it,  as  I  did  upon  original  impression,  as 
an  actual  exhibitor  of  the  very  defect  against  which  it 
sets  itself,  by  profession,  the  most  strenuously :  namely, 
of  metaphysical  defect,  pertaining  to  the  old  and  bad  sense 
of  metaphysics.    (See  ThoughU  in  aid  o/Faithj  pp.  265-7.) 
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Just  from  its  not  classifying  metaphysical  method,  accepted 
as  l^ituuately  such,  in  a  true  apartness  from  positivistic, 
the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency,  without  being  im- 
proved upon,  seems  left  by  it  to  mar  and  distort  every 

generalistic  topic  that  is  entered  on. But  there  are  two 

opposite  ways  in  which  this  chiefly  appears  ;  according  to 
the  respective  leading  of  topics  into  physical  grounds,  or 
those  to  be  accounted  rightfrdly-metaphysical.  And  there- 
fore I  must  try  to  unravel  these  from  one  another. 

By  "metaphysical"  defect,  I  mean  the  excessive,  or 
unorganized  habit  of  resting  upon  types :  that  is,  of  rest- 
ing upon  them,  as  if  they  were  not  mere  devices  of  human 
thought,  contrived  by  thought  solely  for  its  own  conveni- 
ence, but  as  if  they  were  natural  realities.  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  argue  that  this  single  defect  really  indudea 
all  others  that  appear  in  the  system,  as  to  the  particular 
matter  of  specific  sciences,  necessarily  accounted  of  by 
iypes.  But  more  obviously  does  it  show  in  the  light  of 
defect  when  the  system  is  under  general  consideration. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  over-resting  upon  types  seems  to 
cut  off  from  thought  the  power  of  arriving  at  a  true  sense 
— ^a  sufficing  sense, — of  Causation,  or  Creation ;  on  the 
other,  to  involve  a  peculiar  feebleness  in  respect  of  the 
physical  basis  requisite  by  hypothesis  to  any  system  as- 
piring to  be  a  Developmental  one.  But  I  have  also  this 
especially  to  argue,  that  these  opposite  effects  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  counter-effects :  or,  such  as  inevitably  pre- 
sent themselves  together,  if  they  present  themselves  at 
alL  Such  conclusion,  at  least,  pertains  to  the  Develop- 
mental aspect  of  the  matter ;  and  upon  this  I  will  there- 
fore proceed. 

The  accounted  m-potency,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
Comte's  physical  basis,  lies  in  his  resting  contented  with 
what,  by  modem  Vghts,  must  necessarily  be  judged  the 
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extremely  defeotive  appliance  towards  a  Pevelopmental 
Science,  alone  at  hand  for  him  in  his  own  day  :-that  is, 
in  his  haying  taken  up  with  this,  as  if  it  had  been  really 
a  sn£Sicient  foundation  for  the  building  of  a  finished 
scheme,  like  his  own,  upon.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  when 
the  consequences  of  this  are  sufficiently  traced  (as  I  am 
about  to  try  and  do,)  through  the  working  of  his  system, 
little  beside  them  will  prove  needful  of  being  opposed. 
But  if  so,  there  is  a  corresponding  importance  in  our  see* 
ing  rightly  where  the  failing  lay.  And  if  it  be  really  the 
case  that  Comte  had  no  alternative  present  to  him,  except 
either  the  acceptance  of  this  appliance,  or  the  abandon*' 
ment  of  his  scheme  altogether  ( — abandonment  of  what 
filled  to  the  brim  his  whole  of  being ! — )  the  world  will 
scarcely  think  itself  the  worse  for  his  rashness  I  Let  me 
therefore  show  my  reasons  for  thus  understanding  his 
case ;  and  for  thus  believing  that  the  one  error  of  over- 
haste — over-eagerness  towards  what  Mr.  Mill  condemns  as 
over-systematization,— ought  really  to  include  within  its 
single  accountableness  even  the  special  short-coming  on 
which  Mr.  Mill  has  laid,  additionally,  so  notoriously 
heavy  a  hand. 

Certainly,  the  scheme  of  Comte  could  not  do  mtioui  an 
appliance  of  the  kind  that  Gall's  "Phrenology"  was, 
though  no  other  than  this  was  accessible  to  him.  But, 
moreover,  there  seems  to  me  a  valid  defence  for  his 
acceptance  of  this,  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarity  of  its 
/Une^  to  Comte's  own  ground,  such  as  could  scarcely  have 
done  otherwise  than  content  him.  I  mean,  with  a  view  to 
that  adjusting  of  the  whole  character  of  his  system,  which 
was  all-in-all  with  him ;  and  which  indeed  was  a  thing 
that  by  its  nature  fnust  have  been  done  on  the  spot,  by 
systematic  impulse,  if  it  was  done  at  alL  And  that  is, 
the  plan  of  its  resting  upon  types,  to  the  extent  of  Ccnnte'a 
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actual  manner.  To  this  he  had  manifestly  the  indaoement 
springing  from  the  simplicity  of  his  own  idea  of  progres- 
sion ;  especially  such,  if  it  be  contrasted  with  what  must 
be  the  character  of  progression,  if  under  the  two-fold 
bearing  here  desired.  But  he  had  also  this  particular 
promotive  to  the  same  effect,  that,  in  his  allotting  the 
entire  potency  of  eventuation  to  produce  a  subjection  to 
"Sociology'*,  he  left  himself  deficient. of  precisely  that 
which  otherwise  would  have  broken  up  the  simplicity 
of  his  idea,  and  rendered  it  no  Icmger  adapted  to  represen- 
tation by  types — or,  at  all  events,  by  types  of  the  nature 
of  his  own.  For  it  is  nothing  but  the  consideration  of 
Individualistic  progress,  held  as  at  least  of  equal  import- 
ance with  Social,  that  bestows  requirement  for  investigation 
of  progress-conditions,,  such  as  should  go  the  requisite 
lengths  of  investigation  sufficient  to  throw  "  Phrenology", 
typically-adapted  as  it  is,  nevertheless  out  of  adaptation 
to  the  real  demand  of  the  case..  Under  Comte's  idea, 
whatever  of  due  importance  was  un-recognized  as  to  the 
Individual,  self-evidently  mast  have  gone  to  swell  the  fac- 
titious importance  of  the  type,  assigned  to  Society.  But 
the  factitiousness  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  thing 
upon  which  Gall's  science  of  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  wolb  a 
science  of  mind,  supported  itself.  I  mean,  such  is  the 
sentence  of  to-day,  although  as  different  as  possible  was 
the  intention  both  of  Gull  and  of  Comte  at  the  time ;  and 
although  each  of  them  severally  attempted,  in  the  two 
required  ways,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  meta- 
physical defects  in  the  effort:  Ghdl,  by  increasing  the 
much-wanted  physical  support  to  his  ideas;  Comte,  by 
legitimately  philosophizing  them.  Still,  neither  of  them 
in  the  least  admitted,  what  however  it  seems  now  essential 
to  admit,  that  all  the  so-called  "  organs "  of  Phrenology 
are  in  no  way  different  in  reality,  as  to  their  nature,  from 
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the  previously-accepted  types  for  metaphysics ;  except  as 
being  extensively  sub-divided,  together  with  a  certain 
observed  connection  with    outward  brain-configuration. 
Namely,  that  Combativeness,  Causality,  &c.,  are  after  all 
the  very  same  kind  of  typified  attributes  of  the  mind,  that 
Will,  Perception,  and  other  symbols  of  the  old  metaphy- 
sicians were :  each  of  them  belongings  to  the  entire  field 
of   brain-operation,    however    suspected,    on    empirical 
grounds,  of  exercising  themselves  to  a  proportionate  ex- 
cess in  particularized  portions  of  the  brain.     And  yet, 
both  Gall  and  Comte  buUt  upon  the  idea  of  these  attri- 
butes, as  if  they  were  physically-attested  realities  :  taking 
their  mental  evidence,  whether  rational  or  conjectural,  not 
merely  in  the  place  of  physical  evidence,  sufficingly  such, 
but  as  if  it  actually  v>ere  the  latter ;  and  thus  committing 
the  incongruity  of  even  falling  back  on  a  lower  stage  of 
the  very  practice  they  were  opposing: — so  that,    as  to 
Comte,  the  fact  appears  that  he  was  really  taking  a  cruder 
example  of   metaphysics  than  any  which   metaphysics 
themselves  would  have  suffered,  for  the  basis  to  his  own 
systematized  opposition  to  metaphysics.     For  the  crude- 
ness  lay  in  his  failing  to  be  conscious  of  what  he  was 
about,  while  they  were  expressly  alive  in  the  matter.   And 
still  the  crudeness  was  serviceable,  just  because  it  fur- 
nished the  systematic  desiderandum  of  a  common  treat- 
ment made  universal :  human  faculties  bound  up  in  types 
to  exactly  the  same  model  as  that  upon  which  Comte  bound 
up  the  epochs  in  progress,  and  in  progress  of  all  sorts,  as 
to  which  succession  of  epochs  constituted  progress. 

Nevertheless,  that  crudeness  is  but  comparative  impo- 
tencj ,  here  as  elsewhere,  shows  immediately  that  we  set 
this  typified  conception  of  progress,  by  the  side  of  the 
properly-developmental  one  of  Mr.  Spencer,  supported  by 
the  brain-science  of  our  day.  And  especially  this  is  shown 
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in  relation  to  the  idea  of  trae  creative  agency,  from  which 
by  Comte's  idea  is  robbed  the  important  somewhat  that 
may  be  considered  the  correlative  to  what  he  gave  to  his 
"  tjrpe"  out  of  the  due  of  Individuals.  According  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  Creation,  except  for  being  difiused,  is  as  true  a 
thing  as  ever  it  was,  when  it  was  theologically  supposed  to 
have  been  effected  once  for  all,  at  the  supposed  beginning 
of  things,  by  the  immediate  hands  of  God.  The  efficiency 
of  it,  instead  of  being  in  the  least  denied,  or  ignored,  is 
merely  spread  over  indefinite  ages,  which  simply  from 
theur  beiny  indefinite  can  have  neither  assignable  beginning 
nor  end;  and  in  which,  consequently,  what  formerly 
counted  as  beginning,  now  stands  merely  as  the  amount 
of  such  ages  that  remain  anterior  to  existent  cognizance : 
and  the  efficiency  is  proved  such,  through  an  incessantly 
however  slowly  increasing  exhibition  of  its  effect  upon  the 
entire  organic  constitution  of  things,  specially  inclusive  of 
mind-organization.  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  can  do  this, 
just  by  its  leaving  the  metaphysical  image  of  Deity  as 
much  spiritually  cleared  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  gives  sub- 
stantiality of  action  to  circumstance  on  the  other.  And 
hence  is  gained  a  recognition  of  poTveTj  as  to  the  exploring 
of  historic  events,  which  is  dyruimic  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.  But  to  Comtism  such  ability  is  shut  out. 
Pomer  is  as  much  cut  off  by  it  from  eventuation  through- 
out, as  God  is  cut  off  from  its  "  beginning".  And  witii  a 
notable  relation,  also,  in  the  modes  of  attendant  degrada- 
tion of  principle:  since,  just  as  Comte,  in  desiring  to 
ignore  the  idea  of  God,  hitherto  enthroned  over  the  world's 
"beginning'^,  and  thence  to  ignore  "beginnings"  in 
general,  has  done  this  in  favour  of  inferior  types  to  thei 
sovereign  one  ( — ^following  thus,  perhaps,  the  polytheistic 
instinct  of  intellect?—);  so,  by  his  consistently  dis- 
couraging inquiry  into  the  anterior  processes  underlying 
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the  formation  of  all  types  whatever)  has  he  left  to  his  own 
employed  ones  the  mingled  grossness  and  emptiness  which 
is  signified  by  his  presenting  them^  as  he  actually  does,  in 
the  mode  of  being  self-existent It  will  be  better,  how- 
ever, to  offer  an  illustration  of  this. 

And  nothing  can  be  more  to  the  point  than  the  follow- 
ing,  relating  to  my  own  subject  in  hand,  of  religion :  from 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Pkilascphie  Positive^  p.  36.  Comte's 
object  here  is  expressly  to  rebut  the  very  supposition  res- 
pecting religion  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  my  preceding 
volume  to  carry  out :  namely,  that  the  successive  phases 
of  religion,  shown  by  history  to  have  been  at  various  times 
extant  in  the  world,  ought  to  lead  us  back  in  theory  to  a 
time  when  man  had  not  begun  to  be  religious  at  alL  And 
this  he  does  upon  the  following  ground:  that,  in  that 
case  ^^  il  faudrait  admettre  dans  Thumanit^  une  6poque 
oii  les  besoins  purement  intellectuels  auraient  absolument 
pris  naissance,  sans  aucune  autre  manifestation  ant^rieure : 
ce  qui  serait  directement  contraire  &  ce  grand  principe 
foumi  i  la  sociologie  par  la  biologic,  que,  toujours  et  par- 
tout,  Torganisme  humaine  a  Afi  presenter,  k  tons  6gards, 
les  m^mes  besoins  essentiels,  qui  n'ont  pu  diffi^rer,  en 
aucun  cas,  que  par  leur  d6gr6  de  developpement,  et  leur 

mode   correspondant  de  satisfaction". But  is  it  not 

evident,  I  appeal  to  Comte's  disciples,  that  in  this  assign- 
ing  of  primary  station  to  «  hranan  needs"  over  any  other 
possible  circumstance,  he  is  in  truth  doing  thatj  which,  if 
prior  circumstance  in  due  relation  to  it  ^  found  discover- 
able, of  necessity  convicts  him  of  the  "vice"  in  philosophy 
himself  was  so  bitter  against :  namely,  setting  up  hypo- 
thesis above  need  of  evidence  ?  And,  as  to  myself,  I  have 
given  my  own  reasons  for  believing  to  have  found  such 
antecedent  circumstances : — ^nor  only  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  religion  in  general,  but  also  for  the  particularized 
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needs  which  relate  to  the  leading  sub-divisions  of  religious 
principle,  demonstrated  by  reliable  history  to  have  answered 
to  distinctive  human  needs,  at  the  time  of  their  historical 
flourishing.  That  is,  having  first  shown  how  there  might 
well  have  been  a  time  when  the  pre-human  brute,  about 
to  pass  insensibly  into  truly  human  condition,  originally 
conceived  the  religious  phantasm  whose  perfecting  and 
purifying  was  at  once,  and  ever  since  has  been  more  and 
more,  the  "  need  "  which  above  all  others  constitutes  the 
distinctive  "  need  "  of  human  beings  ; — so,  I  have  farther 
shown  how  there  also  arose,  in  subordination  to  the 
central  desideratum,  helpful  and  connected  minor  concep- 
tions, each  one  of  them  carrying  similar  "  need  "  for  its 
own  fostering.  And  moreover,  as  counter-proof,  I  have 
pointed  out,  in  relation  at  all  events  to  those  minor 
"  needs  ",  how  positive  functions^  answering  to  the  needs, 
have,  through  the  very  exercise  of  the  "  needs ",  taken 
manifest  root  in  the  human  constitution.  For  instance, 
eminently  these  four : — ^first,  the  specific  capability  (not 
in  a  fluctuating  or  transitory  mode,  as  heretofore,  but 
henceforth  in  a  fixed  and  definite  fashion,)  of  conceiving 
mankind  under  the  character  of  general  brotherhood, 
which  involves  the  abstract  idea  of  Humanity ; — secondly, 
that  of  adequately  concentrating  the  scattered  kinds  of 
conscious  individuality  into  what  we  now  think  of  habitu- 
ally as  the  human  Soul ; — thirdly  and  fourthly,  the  moral 
capabilities  allied  with  the  correlative  ideas  of  Duty  and 
of  Sin :  neither  of  which  are  possible,  without,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  two  preceding  capabilities ;  on  the  other,  with- 
out an  accompanjring  connection  with  the  entire  remainder 
of  Christian  generalizations,  of  less  prominent  kind.  And 
if  I  be  remiuded  that,  as  to  at  all  events  the  three 
latter  of  these  conceptions,  Comtists  deny  at  once  their 
xnoral  validity,  and  therein  their  functional  reality,   I 
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simply  make  protest  that  here  is  effect  of  the  instinctive 

antagonism  which  I  base  my  whole  argmnent  upon. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  "  originating "  hmnan  need,  in 
&cty  I  conceive  that  the  commonest  experience  of  instinct 
ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  us  of  it.  What  new  idea 
is  there^  of  any  sort,  suggested  for  the  first  time,  in  any 
age  or  place  in  the  world,  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
world,  which  does  not  thenceforth  create  a  need  towards 
carrying  it  out,  which  as  it  can  never  again  be  absent  from 
the  world,  so  was  never  before  existent  in  the  world  I 

Indeed,  the  especial  point  of  metaphysical  "vicious- 
ness"  in  Comte's  words,  is  this  very  one,  here  opposed. 
I  mean,  the  covert  implication  contained  in  them,  that 
"  needs "  could  possibly  have  existed  in  human  nature, 
prior  to  their  manifestation ;— or,  "faculties"  for  gratifying 
the  needs,  independently  of  exercise  of  the  faculties. 
Surely,  when  rightly  understood,  the  exercise  of  faculty  is 
the  only  thing  intended  by  "faculty" ;  and  the  impulse, 
to  such  exercise  the  only  thing  meant  by  "  needs  ".  Both 
"needs"  and  "faculties"  are  those  whiqh,  by  nothing 
else  but  exercise  strengthen  themselves  and  one  another ; 
seeing  that  every  exertion  of  faculty  involves,  by  force  of 
habit,  the  deepened  need  of  exerting  it  again :  while  for 
the  primary  effort  I  have  conceived  a  happy  inspiration — 
a  successful  accident,  as  it  were,  befalling  the  urgent 
strugglings  of  sorely-driven  thought.  I  have  marked  the 
occasion  that  might  naturally  create  original  effort :  while, 
once  created,  this  must  inevitably  have  been  repeated,  until 
habit,  in  its  turn,  created  what  we  conveniently  figure  as 
"faculty".  But  Comte  supposes  a  faculty  for  religion 
antecedentiy  to  wnythmg  capable  of  calling  it  forth.  And 
although  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  shift  his  meaning, 
into  that  of  implying  merely  a  pre-existent  disposition 
towardafllie  faculty, — ^which  is  a  true  Developmental  ap- 
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prehension, — this  is  precisely  forbidden  by  Comte's  sys- 
tematic homage  to  types,  supported  by  his  actual  doctrine 
of  Development Not,  however,  that  I  have  the  slight- 
est intention  of  fighting  against  types,  when  these  shall  be 
distinctively  ordered ;  and  when  the  ordering  shall  be  based 
upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  pure  metaphysicalness 
of  all  types  ( — ^the  latter  condition  being,  as  I  believe,  the 
true  preliminary  to  the  other — ).  But  this,  again,  is  for- 
bidden by  Comtism. 

The  manner  in  which  I  find  my  own  view  of  Christi- 
anity's agency  assorted  with  a  physical  basis,  according  to 
the  Developmental  brain-science  which  takes— or,  as  I  am 
satisfied,  ou^ht  to  take — the  place  of  Comte's  phrenological 
basis,  for  ourselves  of  the  present  day,  is  the  following. 
According  to  that  view,  (described  particularly  in  chap,  i.,) 
creative  energy  has  displayed  itself  here  constantly  in 
alternate  fashion.  First  of  all,  the  human  needs,  such  as 
■they  were  prior  to  Christianity,  thrust  forth  their  impulses 
until  the  peculiar  kind  of  eventuation  known  to  us  as 
Christian  history,  had  acted  itself  out  in  the  world;  while 
constantly  the  events,  in  their  turn,  deposited,  within  a 
sufficient  time  after  their  occurrence,  a  new  set  of  needs : — 
the  primal  creation  thus  repeating  itself  with  added  effect 
as  every  fresh  individual,  ever  subsequently  to  the  religion's 
first  establishment,  went  over  the  process,  or  a  part  of  it, 
for  himself.  And  this  means,  that  the  part  of  mankind 
which  was  Christian  men  and  women,  so  moulded  their 
mental  habits  for  a  succession  of  ages  into  Christian  beliefs, 
that  their  minds  came  to  have  an  orgarde  inclination  to- 
wards them.  One  person  after  another,  truly,  did  but 
think  out  "  the  multitude  of  thoughts  within  him  ", — so 
occupying  his  life,  regardlessly  of  any  other's  life ; — ^never- 
theless, it  is  testified  by  eventuation,  that  to  every  parson 
was  a  certain  general  track  of  thought  habitodL    Well 
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then,  just  as  here  is  manifestly  presented  one  of  those 
lines  of  concentrated  life,  which  of  speciality  philosophic 
history  takes  note  of ;  so  is  the  possible  connection  of 
these  lines  with  the  physics  of  human  constitution,  here- 
ditarily supported,  also  the  most  obvious.  It  is  but  to  be 
conceived  that  the  hereditary  oi^onism  of  these  persons 
adapted  itself  to  the  long-prevalent  habit.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  action  which  the  cerebrists  of  to-day 
show  as  contmuaUy  in  progress  throughout  the  entire  field 
of  brain-action.  According  to  Professor  Bain,  and  many 
others,  no  separate  act  of  mind  is  there,  of  any  sort, 
which,  provided  that  it  be  persistent  enough  to  include 
retention  in  memory,  does  not  entail  a  fresh  arrangement 
of  brain-material,  such  as  constitutes  in  fact  a  creation  of 
fresh  fibre  to  the  brain.  But  this,  if  it  be  true,  converts 
the  event  I  have  just  imagined  into  even  a  scientific 
necessity.  By  this  idea  of  cerebration  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  the  protracted  habitude  of  so  many 
generations  to  believe  in  Christianity  must  have  resulted 
in  producing  specific  brain  frmctions,  newly  such,  in  the 
class  of  persons  so  devoted, — spreading,  moreover,  firom 
them,  into  the  constitution  of  the  general  race.  This, 
then,  I  count  to  be  the  really  dynamic  estimation  of  the 
case,  any  falling  short  of  which  is  condemned  as  defective. 
Apply  the  idea  to  Oomte's  judgment  both  of  religion  and 
metaphysics,  and  see  what  is  the  case  that  follows !  He 
supposes  that  for  generations  and  generations  a  largely- 
]>revailing  habit  of  thought  has  been  in  action,  and  yet 
that  it  has  left  behind  it  7U>  correspondent  trace,  im- 
pressed upon  human  functions  I 

But  Comte's  "  Phrenology  "  was  altogether  un-presci- 
ent  of  any  sort  of  brain-science  like  this :  just  as  it  was 
equally  un-prescient  of  the  signal  antagonism  to  itself,  in 
the  contrary  matter  of  metaphysical  l^pism,  which  is 
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dedncible  from  the  new  doctrine  of  "  Species  ",  given  to 
the  present  age  by  Mr.  Darwin*  By  the  latter  all  suppo- 
sition of  pre-fixed  conditions  whatever,  in  regard  to  organic 
nature,  is  to  us  exploded,  once  and  for  ever,  except  as  to 
metaphysics ;  so  that,  if  Comte  had  lived  until  now,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  him, — ^and  to  him  above  all 
men, — to  have  spoken  any  longer  about  "  besoins  essen- 
tiels  "•  Should  not  the  very  word  "  essential ",  indeed, 
have  reminded  him  that  he  was  here  upon  metaphysic 
ground  ? — ^And,  if  it  had,  it  would  have  enabled  him  to 
hold  his  Phrenology  legitimately :  that  is,  as  a  merely  pre- 
sumptive hypothesis,  confessing  itself  as  such,  and  spread 
only  for  the  future  entrapping  of  its  evidence,  yet  want- 
ing. As  things  are,  however,  Comte  is  even  destitute  of 
the  vindication  that  otherwise  might  have  been  argued  for 
him,  that  he  treated  Phrenology  upon  pre-vision,  safe  to 
his  philosophic  instinct ;  for  the  fact  has  been,  that  since 
Gall's  time,  it  has  been  eminently  the  metaphysic  side, — 
the  viciously-metaphysic  side,  —  that  has  fructified  in 
excess  over  the  mdJtive. 

Still,  there  is  in  all  this,  as  I  bave  already  suggested, 
what  appears  so  venial  to  Comte's  position,  that  in  Mr. 
MilPs  severity  towards  it  I  cannot  help  finding  an  actual 
argument ;  and  one  that  tells  with  singular  pertinency  on 
my  own  point.  For  if  Mr.  Mill  be  really  the  truer  Posi- 
tivist  of  the  two,  in  any  consistent  sense  of  the  term,  and 
for  the  reason  that  I  believe  him  to  be  such,  it  is  inevitable 
that  Comte's  inconsistency  must  to  him  be  more  offensive 
than  it  has  a  right  to  be  to  any  other  person.  I  believe 
Mr.  Mill  to  be  the  representative  thinker  that  he  is, 
through  being  the  age's  static  philosopher,  by  eminence  : 
and  to  be  so,  through  his  characteristically  never  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  of  topics  which  lie  within  the  due 
limitation  to  static  treatment, — except,  indeed,  in  so  £Bur 
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as  the  very  fact  of  his  being  a  philosopher  implies  dynamic 
action  to  this  extent     He  seems,  namely,  to  go  to  the 
very  verge  of  what  static  treatment  admits  of,  without 
however  going  beyond  it     But  then,  this  very  restriction 
could  only  tend  to  conceal  what  was  the  real  nature  of 
Comte's  problem,  as  the  latter  felt  it  presented  to  himself: 
namely,  that  of  trying  if,  by  dynamic  compulsion,  static 
treatment  might  not  be  forced  to  become  evolutional.    As 
to  Mr.  Mill's  own  proper  subjects,  there  is  nothing  that 
comes  into  question  of  dynamic  evolution ;  nor,  thence,  of 
finding  an  adequate  basis  for  dynamic  investigation  into 
mental  conditions  : — ^logic,  mental  analysis,  political  econ- 
omy, political  morals,  being  all  of  them  topics  that  scarcely 
require  anything  at  all  of  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  fact, 
whether  or  no,  of  fluctuation  existing,  or  being  possible 
to  exist,  in  the  very  elements  that  at  present  make  up 
philosophy's  basis.     Static  reasoning  mtist  base  itself,  and 
exclusively  so,  vqpon  Jixed  conditions.    Neither,  I  suppose, 
could  it  be  possible  for  any  one,  starting  on  the  ground  on 
which  both  Comte  and  Mr.  Mill  started,  to  divine  before- 
hand, as  to  the  dealing  with  History,  that  this  in  itself 
would  entail  the  need  of  estimating  other  than  fixed  mental 
condition :  so  that  Mr.  Mill's  expressed  and  full  approba- 
tion of  Comte's  efforts  in  this  direction, — natural,  and 
indeed  inevitable  as  it  was  to  occur  to  a  mind  of  advanced 
culture  like  Mr.  Mill's,  even  as  the  ordinary  eflfort  of 
culture, — ^in  no  way  compromised  him  in  regard  to  accept- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  Comte's  physiological  adjuncts  of 
principle.     And  the  latter,  again,  were  in  themselves  the 
half-measure  that  couldj  and  could  not  bidy  expose  them- 
selves as  such,  to  Mr.  Mill's  point  of  view,  in  the  very 
stating  of  them : — ^for  this  reason,  that  all  typical  devices, 
when  rested  on  with  the  implicitness  with  which  both 
Oomte  and  Phrenology  did  so,  cast  human  thought  in- 
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evitably  back  on  the  very  struggle  with  theology,  which 
static  philosophy,  purely  such,  succeeds  in  extricating  it 
from;  and  without  the  unnecessary  (and  therefore  con- 
demnable)  disrespect  to  theology  which  Comtism  has  fallen 
into.  I  mean,  that  typically-fixed  conditions,  when  ac- 
companied by  the  prohibition,  whether  actual  or  virtual, 
to  look  for  anything  anterior  to  them,  (mght,  in  right 
reason,  to  involve  the  assumption  of  a  theologically-esti- 
mated Creator,  which  however  it  is  specially  not  in  the 
idea  of  Comte  to  retain  attached  to  itself. 

Yet  there  is  another  side  to  this  controversial  aspect  of 
Mr.  Mill's  position,  affording  a  check  or  counterpart  to  the 
present  one,  which  is  still  more  significant  as  to  my  point 
in  hand,  and  the  one  I  have  already  referred  to  as  mainly 
in  view  with  me.  Namely,  that  which  is  exhibited  by  his 
relation  to  his  specially  un-positivistic,  his  metaphysical 
opponent.  Sir  William  Hamilton.  If  static  limitation, 
consistently  observed,  justifies,  and  therefore  in  a  manner 
requires,  omission  of  reference  to  Deity ;  so  does  it  simi- 
larly justify  and  require  omission  of  reference  to  Causation, 
as  to  the  perpetually-occurring  and  minor  events  which 
habitually  are  without  association  with  thought  of  Deity. 
And  here,  therefore,  since  theologic  reverence  is  out  of 
question,  Mr.  Mill  and  Comte  are  at  one.  But  the  same 
limitation  and  consistency  ougkt^  accordingly,  to  make  it 
even  impossible  to  Mr.  MUl  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
Causation,  as  belonging  to  a  totally-different  class  of 
thought  from  his  own,  such  as  is  that  of  the  representative 
modem  metaphysician.  And  that  this  should  have  occur- 
red, therefore, — as  it  notoriously  has  been  seen  to  do, — 
confirms  me  most  substantially  as  to  the  classes  bemff 
essentially  different,  without  however  requiring  me  to 
judge  either  of  them  to  be  false.  For,  as  to  Mr.  Mill, 
although,  in  being  a  philosopher,  he  cannot  absolutely 
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pass  over  the  idea  of  general  Causation,  yet  his  statio 
limitation  prevents  him  from  needing  more  than  a  merely 
negative  one ; — ^while  a  positive  idea  of  Causation  neces-* 
sarily  requires  an  extent  of  eventuation  to  be  taken  into 
account,  such  as  in  no  way  pertains  to  static  consideration. 
And  thus  he  is  in  every  way  maintaining  his  own  ground, 
by  adhering  to  the  definition  of  Causation,  that  it  signifies 
to  human  apprehension  merely  the  matter  of  an  invariable 
sequence,  observed  between  accounted  causes  and  effects ; 
differing  herein  from  Comte,  who  by  the  very  same  act  of 
consistency  proves  himself  at  fault,  just  by  carrying  the 
definition  into  the  domain  where  a  contrary  definition  is 
called  for.  But  this  contrary  definition  is  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's:— so  unpalatable,  so  actually  incomprehensible  to 
Mr.  Mill,  that  the  latter  expressly  intimates  that  it  was 
only  from  its  proceeding  from  a  mind  of  so  great  authority, 
that  he  considered  it  worth  the  trying  to  enter  into.  And 
to  complete  the  circle  of  experience,  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  the  aptest  of  correspondence — or,  rather  I  should 
say,  of  relationship, — ^between  the  metaphysician's  idea  of 
"  causation  ",  and  the  developmentalism  of  Mr.  Spencen 
Let  me,  to  show  this,  quote  what  suffices  for  my  purpose, 
from  the  extract  given  by  Mr.  Mill  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
in  his  Examination  of  the  latter's  philosophy,  at  pp.  290-1. 

The  extract  bears  upon  the  alleged  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving of  any  such  thing  as  an  ^^  absolute  commence- 
ment".  "  You  can  conceive  ",  Sir  W.  Hamilton  says, 

"  the  creation  of  the  world  as  lightly  as  you  can  conceive 
the  creation  of  an  atom.  But  what ",  the  metaphysician 
continues,  "  what  is  creation?  It  is  not  the  springing  of 
nothing  into  something.  Far  from  it:  it  is  conceived,  and 
is  by  us  conceivable,  merely  as  the  evolution  of  a  new 
form  of  existence,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity  ".* ^Now,  if 

*  It  wiU  be  well,  howerer,  that  I  ebonld  here  add  the  sentenoea  oonsecaiiv^ 
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we  translate  the  latter  metaphysical,  and,  as  I  believe,  per- 
fectly justifiable  phrase,  as  such,  into  the  more  definite 
rendering  of  the  same  idea  which  gives,  as  the  equivalent 
of  Divine  Will,  the  "  Unknown  Power  of  insensibly-pro- 
ceeding and  universally-applying  development,"  this  purely 
philosophic  explanation  of  creation  says  every  thing  that 
even  a  development-principle  of  the  most  extended  sort 
requires  to  be  adjoined  to  the  idea  of  causation.  It  signi- 
fies, namely,  the  primeval  potentiality  that  has  lain  in 
nature  to  produce  all  the  forms  of  existence  that  ever  have 
existed,  or  that  ever  may  exist ;  and  so  signifies  it,  more- 
over, as  specially  to  infringe  in  no  way  that  doctrine  of 
the  persistency  and  unalterability-in-amount  of  original 
** Force",  which  is  the  root-substance  of  developmental- 
ism.  Assuredly,  difiused  existence  which  is  not  existence 
to  ordinary  apprehension,  may  become  conditioned  exist- 
ence, which  is  proper  existence,  so  esteemed  by  us, — as 
developmentalism  says  that  it  may ; — ^and  yet  an  absolute 
beginning  of  the  latter  be,  philosophically-speaking,  out 

of  the  question. But  to  Mr.  Mill's  position,  on  the 

contrary,  "diffused  existence"  is  a  nullity.  It  is  that 
which  he  ought  not  and  cannot,  consistently,  attend  to. 

Hence,  then,  to  myself— trying  to  put  things  together 

in  a  way  that  shall  show  me  how  master-thinkers  like 
these  can  so  disagree,  and  yet  be  the  master-thinkers  they 
are, — ^it  is  an  at-once  felicitous  explanation  to  find,  that 
by  only  allowance  made  for  respective  position,  in  this 
manner  of  static  and  dynamic  difference,   the  opinions 

to  this,  not  only  for  my  own  better  elucidation,  but  to  show  more  accurately, 
by  means  of  Mr.  Mill's  italics,  the  special  part  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  state- 
ment which  he,  Mr.  Mill,  takes  exception  to. "  Let  us  suppose  ",  the  ez- 

tract  continues,  "  the  very  crisis  of  creation.  Con  we  realize  it  to  ourselves^ 
i/A  thought^  that  the  moment  after  the  wviverse  came  into  manifested  heing^ 
there  toos  a  Uvrger  complement  of  eaietence  vn  the  universe  wnd  it$  Author 
together^  tha/n  there  was  the  moment  before^  in  the  Deity  himseHf  alone  f 
This  we  cannot  imagine." 
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concerned,  diametrically — or,  may  I  say  ?  triametrically — 
opposed  as  they  are, — Sir  William  Hamilton's  opinion, 
Mr.  Mill's  opinion,  and  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion, — are  yet 

each  of  them  absolutely  true. But  quite  different  is 

the  case  with  Comte's.  As  to  his  opinion,  if  I  do  not 
accept  it  as  inclusive  of  all  truth,  I  find  no  place  for  it 
anywhere  ;  since  no  means  open  is  there,  by  which  it  may 
fittingly  be  joined  with  that  of  others. 

My  conception  is  this.  Only  let  Mr.  Mill's  idea  of 
"invariable  sequence"  be,  so  to  speak,  multiplied  into 
Mr.  Spencer's  idea  of  development,  and  the  invisible 
quantum  of  causative  energy  that  can  be  no  more  than  in- 
visible, as  to  any  events  amenable  to  legitimately  static 
observation,  becomes  magnified  into  clearest  apparency. 
And  as  to  the  theological  aspect  pf  the  matter,  favoured 
by  metaphysics,  here  is  my  ground  for  saying  that  this 
invisible  quantum,  when  become  visible,  wears  an  actual 
form  that  is  sequential,  and  rightfully  so,  to  the  theologi- 
cal configuratio'n  of  it.  On  the  one  hand,  namely,  it  is 
plain  that  by  developmentalism  every  minutest  instance  of 
creative  action  in  nature  is  backed  by  a  reference  to  the 
universal  principle,  just  as  indispensably  as  in  theology 
every  creature-act  is  backed  by  consent  of  Deity.  And, 
on  the  othe^  hand,  is  the  mode  of  universal  creation 
brought  by  it  into  conformity — ^relatedly,  in  every  case ;  if 
not  every  where  ostensibly, — ^with  the  mode  of  production 
which,  as  it  is  most  of  all  familiar  amongst  ourselves,  how- 
ever mysterious,  so  is  instinctively  allied  by  us  with  all 
our  symbolized  notions  of  Deity.  As  Grod,  by  theology, 
is  inevitably  the  Father  of  men ;  so  is  the  mode  of  uni- 
versal production  throughout  nature,  representatively  esti- 
mated, likewise  a  production  by  parentage.  By  this  one 
word,  in  fact,  may  be  expressed  the  entire  character  of 
nature's  dynamics  I    But,  if  so,  the  case  becomes,  that 
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every  lower  form  of  existence  whatever' — ^in  striving,  as  it 
does,  by  every  kind  of  movement  pertaining  to  it,  to  rise 
into  higher  form, — constitutes,  as  backed  by  the  universal 
Potentiality,  a  true  cause,  however  a  merely  partial  or  im- 
mediate one,  to  the  mode  of  being  that  succeeds  to  it 
In  taking  this  one  idea  of  parentage,  therefore,  for  the 
type  of  natural  creation,  never,  as  I  believe,  shall  we  fall 
out  either  with  natural  fact,  on  one  side,  or  with  theologi* 
cal  generalization,  on  the  other.  But  then,  in  the  very 
acceptance  of  such  type,  all  idea  of  "  invariableness " 
vanishes.  In  filiation  every  thing  that  is  known  to  us,  is 
known  as  specifically  liable  to  variation : — ^nay,  to  varia- 
tion in  <iie  very  modes  of  variation. 

And  here  is  also  completed  the  explanation  why  Comte's 
idea  of  progression  falls  foul,  utterly,  upon  this  view  of 
nature's  dynamics.  His  types,  I  conceive,  are  as  artificial, 
as  they  are  grossly  metaphysical — are  the  one,  just  because 
they  are  the  other :  holding  by  what  ought  to  be  the  ftigi- 
tive  part  of  metaphysics,  and  doing  this  because  they 
forsake  what  needs  to  be  its  permanent  residuum.  For, 
in  representing,  as  they  do,  specific  kinds  of  existence-*--* 
such  as  include  specific  assumptions  respecting  human 
nature,  human  "  organs  ",  human  sciences, — ^not  only  do 
his  kind  of  types  inevitably  imply  specific  efforts  of  theo- 
logically-Divine creation  to  have  produced  them;  but  they 
necessitate  their  own  assumption,  in  the  viciously-meta- 
physical light  of  "  entities  ",  as  effective  "  creators  "  of 
whatever  ensues  from  their  own  characterization.  An(} 
this  anomalous  result  is  manifest  through  Comte's  whole 
writings ; — just  as  it  is  manifest  also  through  the  whola 
style  of  phrenologists,  all  the  world  over.  Comte  could 
no  more  do  in  reality  without  using  the  word  "cause'*, 
and  inferring  the  idea  of  "cause",  when  occupied  on 
generalistic  views  of  things,  than  any  metaphysician  could ; 
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but  he  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  so  using  it  by  hiding  its 
true  intent  under  an  interposed  reference  to  ^^  organiza* 
tion".  And  so,  to  phrenologists  in  general,  do  also  a 
man's  "  organs  "  account  for  every  thing  whatever  that  is 
done  by  a  man,  or  that  effectively  befalls  a  man.  To  say 
that  any  thing  has  been  done,  or  undergone,  becavse  of  his 
^^  organs'',  is  constantly  explanation  sufficient.  And  thus 
are  these,  as  I  have  said,  the  real  ^^gods"  of  Positivism. 
No  more  has  Positivism  ever  inquired  into  their  origin, 
any  more  than  theologians  (with  much  better  reason  for 
the  forbearance,)  into  that  of  the  Divine  ctmsa  rerum. 

There  is,  however,  one  peculiar  instance  of  Comte's 
usage  of  types,  which  appear^,  on  momentary  impression, 
to  be  an  effective  escape  from  artificialness,  and  a  seizing 
upon  the  truly  natural  mode  of  typification ;  although,  as 
I  believe,  it  transgresses  actually,  as  to  theologic  incon- 
gruity, beyond  any  other.  And  this  equivocalness,  as 
well  as  its  importance  in  Comte's  system,  causes  it  emi- 
nently to  demand  attention.  I  mean,  his  adoption  for  his 
idea  of  Humanity  of  the  embodiment  given  to  it  by  Pascal, 
as  the  life  of  a  single  man : — ^notwithstanding  the  entirely 
different  conditions  under  which  the  intrinsic  nature  of  his 
own  scheme,  as  a  developmental  one,  required  him  of  right 
to  conceive  the  idea.  To  the  theologic  faith  of  Pascal 
it  was  perfectly  appropriate  that  Humanity  should  be 
thought  of  as  a  definitely-sundered  portion  of  general  de- 
velopment, in  the  manner  that  the  type  renders  necessary. 
For  to  this  faith  stands  the  cosmogony,  according  to 
which  there  was  indeed  one  definite  moment,  in  time  past, 
when  by  the  creating  word  of  God  the  human  race  was 
instituted;  and,  in  answer  to  this,  the  assurance  that 
there  shall  be  another  definite  moment,  in  time  to  come, 
when^  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet,  the  human 
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race  shall  expire.  But  what  have  either  of  these  concep- 
tions to  do  with  Comtism  I  The  attempt  to  assimilate  to 
Comtism  what  is  naturally  adapted  to  themj  seems  to  me 
to  entail  a  confusion  between  abstract  and  concrete,  ruin- 
ous beyond  measure  to  all  perspicacity  of  thinking.  It 
throws,  in  very  deed,  the  image  of  Humanity  into  that 
barbarously  fetish  aspect,  which  Comte's  own  strength  of 
perception  recognized  to  be  present  to  it;  but  which,  I  be- 
lieve, has  not  th.e  least  of  occasion  to  be  there,  if  thought, 
instead  of  being  held  back  to  pristine-religious  conditions, 
goes/omard  in  harmony  with  purely-religious  ones. 

And  yet  it  is  this  image  which  is  rationally  indispensa- 
ble to  subtend  his  prime  and  pervading  idea  of  culture's 
being  the  definite  matter  of  "  three  stages"  1 — ^For,  what 
other  reason  is  there  to  be  found  for  this,  than  just  their 
forming  the  answering  fact,  in  culture,  to  life's  ordinary 

divisions,  counted  as  "infancy,  youth,  manhood"? 

There  seems,  in  truth,  to  be  so  involved  in  the  one  assxunp- 
tion  of  this  peculiar  type,  all  whatever  that  I  am  taking 
here  for  general  defect,  that  I  may  use  it  now,  for  my  own 
occasion,  just  for  the  sake  of  bringing  all  my  objections 
to  a  point — that  is,  to  precisely  the  point  needM  for  my- 
self. I  cannot  help,  namely,  regarding  Comte's  adoption 
of  this  type  as  a  correspondent  sign  of  in-organic  feeble- 
ness in  his  fundamental  design,  with  his  premature  accept- 
ance of  "Phrenology". 

^My  reason  for  considering  his  dealing  with  types  in 
general  as  metaphysical  in  the  bad  sense,  and  therefore  a 
comparatively  un-organized  practice,  is  that  he  ^w^-resta 
upon  them.  Well  then,  the  remedy  for  this  I  believe  to 
be  the  bringing  of  sufficient  consciousness  into  the  prac- 
tice :  this,  when  it  is  introduced,  producing  metaphysical 
method  in  the  true  sense.  And  here  is  the  evidence  as  to 
this,  afforded  by  the  present  example. TSo  one  would 
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for  a  moment  demmr  at  this  triple  division,  if  it  stood  in 
the  light  in  which  symbols  are  habitnally  used.  That  is 
to  say,  if  it  merely  represented  to  us  that  in  Comte's  esti- 
mation  of  human  phenomena,  taken  on  a  loose  average, 
there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  exhibited, — in  the  rudest 
ages  towards  fetishism,  in  semi-advanced  ones  towards 
metaphysics,  and  in  the  most-advanced  hitherto  known 
towards  positivistic  culture, — ^such  as,  to  a  suflScient  degree 
for  symbolization's  sake,  corresponds  with  the  manner  of 
individual  advance.  But  in  two  most  essential  ways  does 
Comte  fail  to  present  it  thus.  On  the  one  hand,  he  offers 
the  idea  especially  not  as  what  is  to  be  accounted  in  the 
ordinary  light  of  symbol,  but  as  what  constitutes  a  law — ^an 
ascertained  "  law  of  Nature  " : — ^throwing  us  out,  surely, 
as  to  all  those  conditions  of  scientific  accuracy,  which 
hitherto  have  been  held,  and  otherwise  specially  by  Comte 
himself,  to  be  indispensable  to  the  meaning  of  "  law ". 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  violence  to  the  principle 
of  symbolism,  if  we  hold  to  considering  the  idea  as  such, 
in  a  way  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  symbol  concerned 
— and  because  it  is  a  theologic  one, — ^renders  peculiarly 
injurious.  I  mean,  through  his  omission  to  take  aCcoimt, 
with  a  specialty  of  consciousness  in  so  doing,  of  his  personal 
stand-point: — all  metaphysic  images  being  necessarily 
personal  ones ;  while  a  theologic  image,  such  as  this  is, 
requires  a  peculiarly  definite  sense  of  the  condition.  This 
would  have  brought  his  idea  to  the  simple  meaning  that, 
up  to  the  present  time  of  culture's  history,  the  above 
division  seemed  desirable  ;  leaving  open  the  possibility,  as 
surely  it  ought  to  be  left  open,  that  a  future  philosopher 
may  find  it  necessary,  for  instance,  to  include  Comt-e's 
whole  three  stages  under  the  symbol  of  the  world's  iirfancy  I 
— ^And  indeed,  as  to  the  point  of  Positivism  standing  for  the 
world's  maturiiy,  my  own  conviction,  here  being  expressed, 
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is  precisely  that  it  stands  as  the  obstacle  to  human  nature's 
maturing  itself:  through  forbidding  the  diflFerentiation 
become  necessary  to  it.  Without  undergoing  this,  I  believe 
the  mental  constitution  can  never  reach  its  maturity. 

On  the  contrary,  when  once  the  condition  of  full  equi- 
poise in  importance  shall  be  accorded  to  metaphysic 
thought  ivith  the  positivistic,  as  I  anticipate  that  it  will 
when  the  just  mentioned  possibility  is  habitually  left 
open, — I  believe  that  the  symbolic  idea  in  question  may 
truly  gain  a  certain  character  of  "  law^\ — however  vague 
in  comparison  with  the  strict  understanding  of  the  term. 
For  no  characteristic  of  nature's  proceedings  that  is  a 
merely  vague  (or  generalistic)  one,  can  be  better  entitled 
to  rank  under  the  name  of  "  law  ",  than  that  of  gradtud- 
ness  in  bringing  about  her  ends : — or,  the  never  producing 
of  results  per  saltum.  But  the  crudely  marked-off  periods 
that  Comte's  idea  supposes,  when  taken  without  the  meta- 
physical proviso,  especially  involve  the  per-saUum  pro- 
ceeding.  And  I  must  not  omit  to  allude  also  to  an 

artificiality  in  his  general  tj'pe-usage,  which  seems  to  me 
the  natural  counterpart  to  what  I  have  already,  in  my  first 
volume,  complained  of  as  defect,  of  the  aesthetic  sort 
(p.  110).  I  there  complain,  namely,  that  Comtism  does  not 
recognize  how^J^rw*  of  belief,  as  such,  are  necessarily  tran- 
sient things,  which  need  just  as  much  to  die,  as  to  live.  Now, 
I  complain  that  it  makes  a  natural  principle  the  thing  to 
die,  though  by  nature  it  is  that  which  ought  never  to  die. 

The  following,  therefore,  is  the  inclusive  result  which  I 
have  to  carry  with  me  into  the  matter  of  intended  exami- 
nation first  awaiting  me — that  of  Comte's  dealing  with 

the  Seriation  of  the  typical  Sciences : 1  conceive  that 

Comte's  thought  fails  in  dynamic  intensity,  as  to  what 
now  concerns  me,  mainly  because  his  insufficient  conscious- 
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ness  of,  or  attention  to,  the  metaphysical  nature  of  his  own 
thought-action,  causes  his  types  employed  to  be  to  an  in- 
jurious degree  indurated  against  the  natural  agency,  which 
especially  demands  of  them  to  be  adapted  to  fluctuation. 

THE  8BSUL  OBOUFIVa  OF  THB  80IXNCES. 

By  this  manner  of  stating  my  own  position,  I  bring 
myself,  in  fact,  into  the  very  relation  to  the  popular  esti- 
mation of  Comtism,  which  my  religionism,  and  yet  modi- 
fied religionism,  ought  to  produce  for  me.  I  mean,  that 
which  requires  to  ensue  from  my  holding,  for  my  own 
part,  to  a  method  Twt  Comte's,  and  from  my  admitting, 
nevertheless,  tluit  a  method  opposite  to  my  own  is  specially 
the  demand  in  the  case.  And  let  me  enter  upon  my  pre- 
sent object,  therefore,  from  thepopulai'stand-ixMiit,  show- 
ing, as  I  may  ])est  do  iu  this  niHiincr,  how  uiy  divergence 
from  the  latter,  thruugli  being  a  niere.  divergence,  is 
identical  to  me  with  the  need  of  obtaining,  for  my  own 
occasion,  a  totally  different  principle  of  classification  from 
Comte's,  extending  even  to  his  own  ground  of  science- 
arrangement. 

The  matter  in  Positivism  which  notoriously  has  drawn 
upon  it  a  larger  amount  of  instinctively-guided  clamour 
than  any  thing  else  has  done,  excepting  its  accounted  irre- 
ligion,  is,  its  practice  of  treating  "  mind  "  on  no  different 
set  terms  from  "material"  objects.  And  certainly  I 
think  that  universal  instinct,  counted  as  first-blush  intel- 
lectual impression,  must  inevitably  assert  itself  against 
the  practice.  Let  any  thinking  person  whatever  set  him- 
self to  consider,  with  an  enforced  freedom  from  prepos- 
session, what  sJundd  be  the  first  step  in  classifying  the 
different  existing  means  and  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  primary  distinction  occurring  to 
him  should  not  be  that  which  separates  mentally-discerned 
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objects  from  physically-discerned  ones.  And  accordingly 
npon  this  instinctive  impression  has  the  whole  practice  of 
professed  metaphysicians  supported  itself:  harmonizing 
thus  with  theology ; — ^while  Comte's  utter  over-ruling  of 
both  kinds  of  judgment,  the  merely-impulsive  and  the 
deeply-metaphysical,  could  not  therefore  do  otherwise  than 
raise  prevailing  condemnation.  Yet,  for  my  own  part,  I 
perfectly  admit  that  Comte  gains  a  true  justification,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  soon  as  first  impression  yields  to  scien- 
tific ;  though  the  case  is  such,  that  it  seems  only  by  a 
hunting  of  the  subject  through  a  maze  of  contradictions, 
and  precisely  down  to  the  point  of  adopting  a  thoroughly 
changed  principle  of  classification,  that  ii  is  possible  to 
give  reason  for  the  admission !  For  it  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficient  to  urge  simply ^  that  "  static  "  thought  may  be 
suffered  rightfully  to  deal  with  its  objects,  whatever  they 
be,  in  the  "materialistic"  fashion  that  Comte  does;  while 
"  dynamic"  thought  needs  to  be  owned  free  to  tr^xie  them 
just  otherwise,  and  to  be  equally  rightftd  in  so  doing: 
although  this  is  necessarily  the  bearing  of  the  result  I 
tend  to ; — ^but  to  give  any  thing  like  accuracy  to  the  idea, 
there  are  needful  most  complicated  qualifications.  Nay, 
it  seems  as  if  it  would  have  been  actually  impossible  in 
any  way  to  make  out  the  idea,  mtk  its  qualifications,  if 
the  assistance  of  Comte's  experiment,  taken  as  such,  had 
not  been  present,  to  be  made  use  of  And  hence  does  my 
argumentative  position  towards  Comte  become  a  corres- 
pondiQgly  qualified  one. 

I  may  perhaps  intelligibly  describe  it  thus.  Instead  of 
saying,  as  ordinary  religionists  and  metaphysicians  do,  that 
"  mental  subjects  "  (or  subjects  best  adapted  to  metaphy- 
sical treatment)  are  forbidden  by  nature,  absolutely,  to  be 
treated  like  "material  subjects"  (or,  subjects  naturally 
fitted  for  Comte's  sort  of  treatment) :  I  would  have  it 
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Considered  that  natare^s  special  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
the  two  kinds  of  treatment  should  fight  out  the  matter 
between  them.  I  conceive  that  each  method  has  so  plainly 
its  own  ground  to  begin  upon,  that  it  cannot  indeed  do 
otherwise  than  begin  there;  and  as  to  where  it  should 
need  to  endy — ^why,  the  only  limit  [that  nature  desires, 
seems  to  be  that  which  is  determined  by  the  respective 
power  in  each  to  maintain  itself,  and  thus  to  encroach 
upon,  or  be  restricted  by,  the  domain  which  pertains  to  its 
adve^axyl  I  imagine  lliat,  according  to  i^ture's  terms 
elsewhere  imposed  on  strife  similarly  conditioned,  either 
method  is  solely  impeded  in  this  effort  at  encroachment 
by  its  own  inability  to  sufficiently  adapt  itself  to  the  alien 

character  of  the  province  attempted  to  be  subdued. 

And  is  it^not  evident  how  from  this  state  of  things,  if 
this  be  the  real  state,  the  complication  in  question  must 
naturally  proceed? 

The  imagined  struggle  obviously  can  be  imagined  only 
from  the  Introspective  station :  that  is,  when  classification 
consciously  operates  on  Subjective,  and  not  upon  Objective 
thought  The  only  thing  in  contemplation  is  mind-action 
per  9e.  And  thus  the  conception  implies  that  the  whole 
extent  of  mind-capabiliiy  has  within  it  some  certain  des- 
tiny of  being  included  in  both  of  the  methods  finally  to  be 
differentiated,  though  in  reversely-ordered  proportions  as 
to  the  two  classes  of  mental  tendency  concerned.  That  is3 
it  is  primordially  open  to  every  person's  thought  to  take 
up  for  its  habitual  or  central  position  either  "  static " 
or  "dynamic"  method.  And,  as  the  consequence  of 
this,  whichever  method  is  the  adopted  one,  by  the  time 
that  the  two  are  realized  as  two,  still  retains  the  assistance 
of  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  conqueror  over  an 
alien  province  retains,  or  may  retain,  the  subordinated 
ministration  of  the  native  governor  of  that  province.    But 
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this  shows  sufficiently  how  impossible  it  must  be  for  any 
mind  to  estimate  the  nature  of  the  differentiation  befall- 
ing it,  so  long  as  the  operation  is  merely  in  progress : 
and  accordingly,  I  would  say,  how  inevitable  it  was  that 
both  theologic  metaphysics  and  positivism  should  err  as  to 
their  classification  in  the  first  instance,  until  sufficient  ex- 
perience— experien<{e  in  scheming, — should  assort  their 
respective  intentions  in  connection  with  the  respectively 
best  modes  of  carrying  out  the  intentions.  If,  namely, 
it  was  the  necessary  course,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  for 
rude  instinct,  developed  into  metaphysics,  to  take  it  for 
law  that  "mind"  must  be  estimated  decisively  in  one 
way  (the  theologic  way),  and  "  matter"  in  another ;  so  it 
seems  equally  necessary  that,  in  downright  opposition  to 
tliis,  positivism  sluuild  liave  insisted  upon  no  difference  at 
all  being  luade  between  them.  And  so,  farther,  must 
necessarily  the  course,  now  to  be  taken  as  a  desirable  one,  lie 
neither  in  the  direct  contradiction  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  only^  I  repeat,  in  the  duly 
sorting  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  modes  seem  to 
have  proved  themselves  qualified  for  ruling. 

The  following,  then,  I  would  state  as  what  I  have  in 
view  for  the  qualifications  actually  requisite,  in  order  to 
make  the  terms  "static"  and  "dynamic"  subserve  my 
own  desired  plan  of  classification,  by  superseding  the 
heretofore  "mind-and-matter"  characterization. — First, 
it  must  be  held  that  the  terms,  in  relating  solely  to  mental 
posture,  receive  their  chief  import  from  this,  that  "  static" 
implies  an  admeasuring  of  objects  by  a  fixed  standard^ 
present,  whether  consciously  or  not,  to  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  the  measurer ;  and  that  "  dynamic "  implies  a 
progressing  standard^  always  consciously  such,  acyuSted  to 
historic  periods  of  progression. — Secondly,  that  this  con- 
dition is  nevertheless  to  be  thought  of  only  as  tie  prevail- 
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ing,  or  regnant  attitude  of  mind — ^Thirdly,  that  the 
"  static  "  fraTm  is  the  one  found  best  adapted,  experien- 
tially,  to  consort  with  the  scientific  mode  of  mental  actum  ; 
and  the  "  dynamic"  frame  with  generalistic  action. — ^And, 
lastly,  (only  now  arriving  at  the  point  desired,)  that  hence 
does  scientific  action^  thus  assisted  by  ^\aM\q  posture^  show 
itself  befitted,  characteristically,  to  deal  with  subjects 
rightly  to  be  classed  as  "  material "  ones  ;  and  generalistic 
action,  supported  by  dynamic  pose,  show  itself  adapted  to 
subjects  to  be  accounted  of  the  "  mental "  or  "  abstract" 
class, ^Nothing  less  than  these  distinct  stages  of  ad- 
mission seems  enough  to  give  to  the  instinctive  mode  of 
judgment  an  adequately  sound  basis.  But  the  manner  of 
expression  for  the  last  will  show  the  extent  of  weight 
claimed  for  subjectivity.  It  will  show,  UHmelv,  how  the 
respective  cla>Jses  of  *"■  material "  and  "  mentiil ''  subject:^ 
are  here  supposed  to  fall  into  such  division,  only  accord- 
ing as  the  instinctively-felt  adaptation  of  the  respective 
methods  approves  itself  upon  tiiem,  or  not.  But  this 
bearmg  given  to  the  matter,  is  that  which,  as  I  may  now 
go  on  to  show,  enables  me  take  up,  and  avail  myself  of,  my 
own  arrived-at  conclusion  (p.  101),  as  to  Comte's  failure 
being  expected  to  lie  in  the  unadaptedness  of  his  plan  of 
science  to  fluctuation.  The  whole  system  of  types  em- 
ployed there,  manifestly  belongs  to  what  I  account  the 
"  mental "  class  of  thought-objects ;  and  the  defining  con- 
ditions just  stated  show  why  this  involves  to  me  essentially 
their  openness  to  the  alternating  movement  within  which 
lies  the  means, — and,  as  I  conceive,  the  only  means— of 
thought-progression. 

It  is  true  that  Comte  himself  exhibited  the  working  of 
the  principle  of  fluctuation,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  his 
own  plan  of  science-arrangement^  and  thus  evidenced;  in 
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SO  far,  the  dynamic  eflFect  I  have  referred  to,  as  likely  to 
follow  from  his  later  mode  of  thinking ; — ^while  still  farther 
do  his  present  followers  appear  ready  to  cany  similax 
modifications.  I  mean,  such  as  lie  with  the  changing,  for 
instance,  of  the  original  designation  of  "  Physiology",  for 
one  of  the  typicaL sciences,  into  "Biology";  and  that  of 
"Social  Physics"  for  another,  into  "Sociology".  Bnt 
this  sort  of  alterations — this  minor  sort, — ^has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  large  general  alteration  I  am  now  contemplat- 
ing:— except,  indeed,  that  I  consider  these  a  real  argmnent 
for  myself  as  leading  tonxirds  the  greater  one.  According 
to  the  "  qualified  "  character  of  my  present  antagonism  to 
Comtism,  I  leave  all  limited  modifications  of  this  kind, 
such  as  pertain  naturally  to  the  working  of  Oomte's  own 
principle',  as  a  static  principle,  implicitly  in  the  hands  of 
static  thinkers,  whether  Comtists  or  others;  just  as  I  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  also,  as  to  the  plan  of  science 
as  a  whole,  that  I  take  this  likewise  implicitly  from  Comte's 
hands  as  a  true  and  sufficing  exhibition  of  the  purport  of 
science,  judged  from  Comte's  point  of  view.  If  I  did  not 
thus  accept  the  scheme,  it  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  I  should 
gain  from  it  nothing  of  what  I  am  actually  desiring  from 

it :  namely,  as  means  to  my  own  end. Let  it  therefore 

be  well  observed,  that  my  restricted  object  is  only  to  set 
forth  how  it  seems  to  me  that  a  generalistic  scheming  out 
of  science-arrangement,  ftiUy  adopted  from  a  contrary-to- 
the-static  point  of  view,  would  operate  upon  Comte's  plan 
in  a  way  that  no  Comtists  can  possibly  submit  to.  And 
the  mode  of  difierence  to  be  suggested  is  such,  that  this 
effect  of  it  will  approve  itself  immediately. 

What  I  mean  by  it  is  no  less  than  this,  that  it  implies 
the  entire  excision  from  the  list  of  sciences,  of  the 
two  which,  from  their  position,  seem  to  give  the  true 
distinctiveness  to   Comte's  arrangement     That   is,   of 
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"  Mathematics  "  from  the  beginning,  and  of  "  Morality" — 
as  a  projected  addition,  expressly  owned  by  Comte  to  be 
essential  to  the  true  completion  of  his  idea, — ^from  the  end 
of  the  series.  The  latter  excision,  in  fact,  I  have  already 
virtually  made,  on  my  own  account,  through  my  hitherto 
ignoring  of  any  such  intended  sequel  to  Sociology.  Nor  can 
I  do  otherwise,  indeed,  than  so  continue  to  treat  it  until  I 
come  to  the  subject  of  Morality  in  ord^r ;  except  in  so  far 
as  the  final  exclusion  is  involved  in  the  initial  one.  I  con- 
fine myself,  therefore,  for  the  present,  to  the  question  with 
Mathematics,  and  to  the  stating  of  my  reason — as  a  quasi- 
instinctive  reason, — ^for  the  exclusion  of  this  from  any  series 

that  is  to  be  a  consistently-generalistic  one. By  this 

double  excision,  it  must  be  observed,  I  leave  to  myself,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  sciences,  only  these  five  intermediate 
ones :  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Social 
Physics, — taking  the  latter  two,  however,  as  interchange- 
able with  Biology  and  Sociology. 

And  how,  it  may  well  be  thought,  should  there  be  any 
reason  of  this  imperative  sort,  attaching  to  the  utterance 
of  instinct,  in  regard  to  a  matter  like  this,  of  the  setting 

apart  of  Mathematics  from  the  sciences  ! It  arises,  in 

fact,  precisely  from  the  view  just  given  of  the  nature  of 
thought-operation.  That  is,  from  my  sense  of  the  needful 
dualism  of  this : — now  extended,  however,  as  I  must  far- 
ther explain  that  it  requires  to  be,  beyond  the  matter  of 
primary  division  into  Observant  psychation  and  Introspec- 
tive, into  that  of  subordinate  divisions,  carried  forward 
indeed  without  assignable  limit.  For  this  is  what  neces- 
sarily must  ensue  from  the  retaining,  by  the  actually 
dominant-method,  of  the  subjugated  method  in  subordi- 
nate companionship :  since  the  inevitably-varying  propor- 
tions of  domination  and  subjection  can  only,  in  their  turn, 
give  rise  constantly  to  fresh  repetitions  of  dual  distinction. 
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On  this  view,  however,  when  accepted,  hangs,  as  I  con- 
sider, yet  this  for  its  consequence :  namely,  that  it  compels 
the  adjudging  for  Science,  as  perfected  Observant  method, 
only  that  which  retains  subjected  to  itself  the  mode  of 
Introspection  most  relatively-perfect  of  any  kind  of  In- 
trospection that  can  be  held  in  subjection.  And  that  is, 
Mathematics. But  this  requires,  obviously,  to  be  ex- 
pressed more  at  large. 

I  have  said  that  Comte  seems  right  on  his  own  ground 
to  take  Mathematics  for  a  science.  And  why  ?  Just  for 
this,  that  Comte's  principle  fails  to  recognize  need  of 
dualism.  But  directly  the  latter  is  recognized,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  the  almost-pure  mentalism  of  which  Mathe- 
matics is  composed,  forbids  its  being  generalized  upon^  in 
the  nianuer  in  which  true  matter  of  science  is  by  hyi>o- 
thesis  required  to  be,  to  make  it  science.  Mathematical 
thought  of  necessity  ecddes  the  treatment,  which  to  mate- 
rialistically-associated thought  givfes  precisely  the  abstract- 

ness,  which  ^^  is  precisely  not  in  requisition. 1  know, 

however,  that  Comte  considered  the  mere  fact  of  placing  a 
type-symbol  around  the  so-classed  thought  to  be  in  itself  a 
work  of  generalization  sufficient. — But  to  this  I  set  in 
opposition,  the  idea  of  enhancement  gained  by  "  integra- 
tion". And,  by  this  idea,  I  argue,  that  when  Mathematics 
is  accounted  as  henceforth  merely  "  integrated  symbolism", 
it  must  necessarily  become,  as  to  the  characteristic  sciences, 
the  assistant  to  the  latter,  as  to  their  requisite  classifica- 
tion, to  an  incomparably  greater  degree  of  efficiency  than 
it  could  be  mthmd  such  allotted  character.  For  in  this 
way  it  becomes,  as  to  the  averaged  conception  of  science 
in  general,  instead  of  a  science,  the  perpetual  test  of  sci- 
ence: determining,  as  to  all  subjects  pretending  to  the 
character  of  science,  in  the  first  place,  whether  they  shall 
be  so  accounted ;  but  moreover,  and  with  essentially  new 
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benefit,  what  sort  of  rank  they  shall  possess,  as  so  ac- 
counted. And  this,  as  I  must  farther  argue,  carries  with 
it  yet  the  point  now  mainly  in  view  with  myself,  which  is 
that  of  lessening  the  present  insistency  of  positivistio 
"  leaning  upon  types  " : — since,  manifestly,  in  thus  giv- 
ing the  office  of  ftdcrom  to  Mathematics,  stress  must 
be  taken  off  the  lower  mode  of  sjnnbolizatioiL  And  it  is 
difficult  to  express  how  much  of  consequence  seems  en- 
forced to  attend  on  this  mere  shifting  of  fulcrum  I 

Comte's  scheme  is  what  it  is,  through  showing  the 
sciences  as  an  hierarchy  of  sciences.  That  is,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  in  taking  Mathematics  for  the  leading  realiza- 
tion of  principle  which  ought  to  govern  all  others,  he 
signifies  these  two  things :  first,  that  so  impoatant  to 
human  welfare  is  it  that  Mathematics  shcmld  universally 
govern,  that  in  our  thinking  we  need  resolutely  to  subor- 
dinate even  Sociology  to  Astronomy,  as  to  their  relative 
values,  until  the  far-distant  time  shall  come  when  Sociology 
shall  be  mathematically-perfected  to  an  equal  degree  with 
Astronomy; — and  secondly,  that  hence  we  need  to  assume 
that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  such  equality  of  perfectness  is 

possible  ever  to  be  obtained.* This  latter  seems  to  me, 

truly,  as  manifestly  of  the  viciously-metaphysic  sort  as 
ever  any  pre-assumption  could  be ;  and  yet,  without  it, 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  crush  down  the  inevitable 
judgment  of  our  general  intelligence  that  Sociology  rises 
in  importance  above  Astronomy  ?  I  imagine  that  it  was 
this  consciousness  which  forced  Comte  subsequently  into 
the  moral  department  of  study,  where  it  struck  him  as 
the  happy  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  set  moral  importance 
as  a  matter  of  integral  coimterpoise  to  intellectual ; — while 

*  "  If  the  different  scienoes  offer  to  as  a  ▼arying  degree  of  precision,  it 
is  from  no  want  of  certainty  in  themselyes,  but  of  our  mastery  of  their 
phenomena.'* — ^Miss  Martineaa's  translation  of  the  P/mI.  Pos^  vol.  L,  p.  80. 
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this  again  seems  to  me  an  anomaly  in  the  interpretation  of 
nature :  since  never  in  any  instance  do  we  actually  find  in 
nature  that  moral  considerations  can  be  integrated  apart 

from  intellectual  ones. But  all  this  amount  of  intricacy 

proceeds  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  ffovemment  in  the 
case  of  the  sciences.  Let  Metaphysics  stand  simply  as  the 
humanly-selected  test  of  success  to  the  sciences,  and  all 

this  perplexity  surely  vanishes. Yet,  once  more,  with 

a  breaking-up  of  Comtism.  For  it  is  the  very  design  of 
this  to  place  the  whole  range  of  sciences  upon  one  level 
of  legitimacy — ^the  whole  series  strung  together  in  one 
straight  line,  all  upon  one  common  footing.  But  if  Mathe- 
matics be  made  the  test  only,  instead  of  ffovemor,  it  is  plain 
that  the  relative  legitimacy  of  the  sciences  must  diminish 
exactly  in  proportion  as  these  follow  after  Astronomy ;  so 
that  it  may  well  happen  to  Sociology,  as  I  conceive  that  it 
does,  to  become  of  the  excess  of  feebleness  as  a  science 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  have  a  successor ; — 
while,  therefore,  Comte's  resolution  to  append  yet  Morality 
to  the  string,  forms  in  itself  a  distinctive  condemnation  of 
his  method. 

Few  readers  of  Comte,  I  think,  can  fail  to  retain  upon 
their  minds  the  general  impression,  as  a  final  one,  that 
notwithstanding  his  clear  announcement  at  the  beginning, 
of  Mathematics  standing  "  at  the  head  of  Positive  Philo- 
sophy", and  holding  "  the  first  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  sciences",  it  is  stiU  Sociology  which,  after  aU,  remains 
possessor  of  the  situation^ — even  as  to  the  author's  own 
intention.  Nor  is  this  phenomenal  contradiction  without 
a  sufficing  explanation,  precisely  in  the  need  for  "  minor 
alterations"  to  his  plan  which  I  have  referred  to,  and 
which  I  find  luminously  explained  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  cri- 
ticism on  Comte  in  the  Westminster  Review  (April,  1866, 
pp.  356-368).    For^  as  the  original  reason  for  the  image 
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of  the  hierarchy  Was  the  relative  subordination  occasioned 
by  this,  that  the  simpler  the  science  the  more  is  it  both 
needful  to  other  sciences,  and  itself  independent  of  help 
from  them :  so,  when,  in  arriving  successively  at  the  dis- 
cussion of  more  complex  sciences,  Comte  was  forced  to 
see  that  these  latter  do^  in  fact,  return  manifest  aid  to 
their  predecessors,  it  was  surely  inevitable  that  the  image 
of  "government",  if  retained,  should  correspondingly 
vary  itself, — even  to  Comte,  and  as  if  in  spite  of  his  pre- 
arranged determination.  And  here  appears,  therefore, 
what  I  have  called  the  injurious  "  induration"  of  his  type- 
system,  as  preventing  the  possibility  to  it  of  accommodat- 
ing itself,  not  only  to  the  scientific  or  detail-alterations  of 
which  Mr.  MUl  speaks,  but  also  to  the  large  generalistic 
modification  which,  as  I  plead,  ought  to  be  made  realiz- 
able, so  as  to  meet  the  subtle,  but  most  practically-im- 
portant occasion  relating  to  our  moral  estimation  of  the 
sciences.  This,  I  urge,  can  only  be  met  by  the  allowance 
for  fluctuation  in  our  general  estimation  of  them,  which  is 
furnished  through  the  conception  I  have  described:  namely, 
that  of  a  pair  of  competitive  methods,  always  present  to 
the  mind,  and  always  striving  to  possess  themselves 
severally  of  every  topic  that  comes  to  be  entertained 
by  the  mind. 

To  take  the  body  of  sciences  in  the  light  of  a  consenm^^ 
as  Mr.  Spencer  proposed  to  do  when  he  wrote  his.  Genesis 
of  Science^  seems  to  me  an  altogether  insufficient  treat- 
ment of  the  evolutional  matter  that  a  serial  consideration 
of  the  sciences  must  be ;  however  preferably  adapted  it 
may  be,  and  appears  to  be,  to  a  simply  static  considera- 
tion ; — ^while  the  idea  oifUiatian  in  regard  to  them,  associ- 
ated with  that  of  an  hierarchy^  seems  hence  the  true 
necessity  of  the  case.  And  if  submitted  to  the  subjective 
condition  which  I  seek  to  impose  on  it, — so  far  as  sub- 
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jective  classification  is  concerned, — ^there  would  arrive 
means  to  it,  I  believe,  of  covering  every  occasion  that  has 
proved  itself  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  symbol.  Let 
the  case  be  imagined,  namely,  of  a  mind — any  individual 
mind, — Shaving  arrived  at,  and  being  temporarily  stationed 
at,  the  point  in  self-cultore  which  is  represented  by  its 
having  substantiated  to  itself  the  stage  in  science  signi- 
fied by  the  conditions  of  Astronomy :  what  I  conceive  is, 
that  such  mind,  then  and  there,  ought  to  feel  it  an  open 
question  to  itself,  whether  the  future  stages  of  science- 
application  should  actually  fall  as  an  ascending,  or  as  a  de- 
scending line.  Through  the  firee  play  of  general  considera- 
tions thus  implied,  I  suppose  that  there  would  be  naturally 
determined  for  the  mind,  according  to  its  previous  bent, 
whether  Mathematics,  as  the  standard  of  scientific  legiti- 
macy, should  stand  as  matter  of  ruling  importance  in 
general,  or  whether  the  comparatively  un-scientific  matter 
of  Sociology  should  set  up,  and  substantiate  for  itself,  a 
quite  different  sort  of  standard.  And  I  believe  that  only 
tiirough  such  method  of  free  play, — ^thence  arising  into 
the  condition  of  fixed  predilections,  which  again  produces 
ground  for  salutary  personal  controversies,— does  the  final 
settlement  of  the  true  limitation,  as  mutual  limitation, 
between  the  respective  spheres  of  the  competitive  methods, 
rightfully  arrange  itself.  To  try  and  do  this  upon  artifi- 
cial plans  of  arrangement,  is  found  to  be  the  very  crux  of 
perplexity  to  systematizers  I  But  in  this  manner  of  letting 
the  methods,  as  it  were,  struggle  out  the  adjustment  for 
themselves,  the  systematizer  has  only  to  hold  fast  to  his 
own  method, — or,  as  fast  or  as  loose  as  it  pleases  him, — 
and  the  problem  will  solve  itself  incomparably  better  than 
he  could  have  solved  it ;  while  the  controversial  pheno- 
mena produced  are  those  which,  if  he  does  allow  himself 
attention  to  spare  to  them,  may  show  hini  the  natural 
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regulation  of  thought  in  order  to  the  event  of  adjustment. 
Scientific  thought  is  safe  as  to  the  mastership  over  Astro- 
nomy ;  and  so,  I  believe,  is  generalistic  thought  safe  as  to 
that  over  Sociology ;  but  beyond  these  head-quarters  to  each 
it  seems  the  essential  matter  of  instructiveness  to  observe, 
how  each  of  them  needs  to  feel  itself  more  and  more 
cramped  by  the  rival  success  of  its  adversary.  And  when 
they  do  actually  meet  in  close  conflict,  then,  I  contend,  must 
necessarily  be  exposed  the  kernel  point  of  the  conflict 

I  mean  thus,  as  to  the  scientific  case  just  imagined : 

The  mind  that  has  substantiated  Astronomy,  necessarily 
aspires  to  similar  result  with  the  more  complicated  matters 
yet  undealt  witli,  and  does  so  with  the  instinctive  assurance 
that  these  will  bring  successively  higher  advantage  and 
glory  with  them.  This,  therefore,  stamps  the  series  as  an 
ascending  one.  But  no  sooner  has  the  student  done  his 
best  on  the  next  in  order, — or,  it  may  be,  on  the  one  or 
two  next, — ^than  this  happens :  not  only  does  his  diminished 
degree  of  success  go  far  to  counteract  the  enhanced  glory 
in  success,  so  as  thus  to  contract  the  ascending  character, 
but  there  results,  eminently,  the  back-infiuence  on  what 
had  previously  seemed  settled  in  Astronomy,  which  forces 
a  measure  of  attention  to  fiow  constantly  downwards,  in- 
stead of  the  whole  of  it  being  ready  to  prosecute  itself,  as 
before,  onwards.  And  this  effect  necessarily  increases 
itself,  in  larger  and  larger  proportions,  as  to  each  new 
domain  advanced  into.  It  is,  in  fact,  that  which  constantly 
keeps  bringing  more  and  more  of  abstractness,  into  the 
comparative  concreteness  of  all  original  science  whatever: 
— tending,  namely,  towards  constantly  raising  primitive 
^ohgies  into  correspondent  ^OTiomiea.  In  this  way,  as- 
suredly, was  typical  "Astrology"  converted  into  typical 
"Astronomy" ; — and  in  similar  manner  do  yet  the  feebly- 
beginning  sub-divided  sciences,  constantly  out-starting 
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from  the  typical  ones,  urge  themselves  fonvard  in  con- 
scious pursuit  of  the  transformation.      But  here  is  the 
touch-stone  idea: — that  of  consciousness. — "Law"  cannot 
be  ''law"  without  a  certain  degree  of  human  conscious- 
ness in  question  ;  and  yet  the  intervention  of  consciousness 
beyond  a  certain  degree  throws  instantaneously  the  whole 
mind  of  the  thinker  into  a  reversed  attitude  in  respect  of 
"  law"  !     Let  it  be  considered  how  totally  different  is  the 
kind  of  consciousness  which  goes  together  with  Mathe- 
matics, from  that  which  goes  beyond  it :  that  is,  of  course, 
from  5d^-consciousness !     Consciousness  under  Mathe- 
matics is  only  its  consciousness  of  itself;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  awaken  any  other. It  is  true  that  all  philo- 
sophic  thought,  be  it  Comte's  or  of  a  contrary  sort, 
recognizes  that  what   science   deals  with  in  any  case, 
through  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  science,  is  nothing  but 
abstract  mentalism, — however  low  in  the  scale  of  physics 
be  the  object  of  it.     Not  at  all  more  strictly  "  mental", 
in  reality,  are  the  "  social  relations  "  which  are  the  topic 
of  Comte's  later  science,  than  are  the  "  relations  "  between 
suns  and  planets  which  are  the  topic  of  Astronomy,  or 
those  between  molecular  particles  which  are  the  topic  of 
Chemistry.     But  then  there  is  this  of  suflScing  difference, 
practically,  in    the    cases,    to   give  real  distinction  be- 
tween them,  that  in  these  lower  studies  nothing  calls 
attention  to  the   fact.     Even  the  most  philosophic   of 
students  by  no  means-bears  it  always  present  to  his  thought 
that  a  "  planet",  or  a  "  salt ",  is  an  abstract  image ;  while 
assuredly  never  do  students  of  an  ordinary  sort.     The 
whole  class  of  men  of  science  in  ordinary  take  it  simply 
for  granted,  that  the  sciences  named  the  "  physical ",  otc 
so  named  because  they  treat  of  physical  substances.    Well 
then,  what  is  it  that  first  suggests  question  on  the  subject 
— supposing  the  serial  treatment? — Not  even,  I  think, 
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does  Biology  produce  it ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  still  ore 
here  the  living  beings  contemplated  to  such  extent  regarded 
as  subjects  of  merely  "  material "  analysis,  that  even  yet 
"  immaterial"  considerations  stand  over  in  abeyance.  Only, 
in  fact,  after  the  student  has  gone  on  to  make  the  special 
living  being  that  Man  is,  the  object  of  his  study,  does  he 
even  do  right  to  the  idea  of  Biology,  as  to  the  properly 
abstract  and  relational  idea  of  Life^  to  be  made  in  itself 
an  object  of  study. — Let  the  student,  however,  pass  yet 
another  stage,  and  attempt  the  daring  leap  that  Comte 
attempted,  and  in  a  manner  accomplished,  onward  from 
Biology  into  Sociology,  and  now  are  immaterial  considerar 
tions  become  so  overwhelmingly  predominant,  that  no 
possibility  of  ignoring  them  is  any  longer  present  to  him. 
And  this  means  that  ^e^consciousness  of  the  thinker  has 
been  touched.  Directly  Man  is  thought  of  as  Man,  and 
not  as  a  mere  living  being,  ^^^consciousness  in  the 
thinker  must  be  touched : — ^not,  however,  as  to  his  personal 
selfism,  but  as  to  the  selfism  of  men  in  general. — ^And 
here  is  involved  the  compulsory  settlement,  in  some  way 
or  other,  of  the  struggle  between  contrary  methods. 
Metaphysical  or  instinctive  judgment  accepts  at  once  afi 
final  the  impression  that  here  springs  forth,  by  right  of 
instinct,  that  once  mind  has  come  to  look  consciously  on 
mind,  this  must  be  the  topic  to  take  lead  over  every  other. 
And  that  means,  that  the  relative  proportions  between 
Objective  considerations  and  Introspective  ones  are  re- 
versed. Whereas  hitherto  the  latter  have  been  subordi- 
nate, henceforth  they  are  accepted  as  dominant. ^And 

this,  as  to  the  line  of  the  sciences,  must  necessarily  be 
figured  by  its  appearing  henceforth,  characteristically,  as 
a  descending  line :  the  part  of  science  that  perseveres  to 
ascend  being  only  that  which  ministers  to  Q-eneralism : — 
by  which  I  mean,  the  principle  of  universal  Evolution. 
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Here  then,  as  to  this  compnlsoiy  settlement,  we  strike 
again  upon  the  note  of  discord  in  Comte's  plan,  which 
makes  his  sin  in  the  popular  estimation  : — ^his  rnnning  of 
his  systematization  right  through  the  ground  of  ^^  materi- 
alism'', commonly  allowed  to  him,  into  the  ground  of 
"  immateriaUsm'*,  stringently,  in  ordinary,  denied  to  him ; 
— ^and  thus  his  flouting  of  the  metaphysical  instinct  in 
question,  as  to  the  ^^  lead"  required  to  be  taken  by  mind, 
the  very  instant  that  it  is  contemplated  as  mind.  For 
this,  to  my  thinking,  includes  everything. 

As  to  what  I  have  said  of  this  "  «n"  lying  with  his 
over-resting  on  types,*  here  is  the  showing  of  it  If  his 
system  had  been  open  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  fluctuation, 
I  suppose  that,  by  the  time  he  engrossed  himself  with 
Sociology,  he  must  have  felt  that  it  was  so  incomparably 
lower  J  as  a  science,  than  Astronomy,  that  to  take  this 
view  of  it  as  a  practical  one,  was  a  necessary  degradation 
both  to  the  idea  of  science  and  to  subjects  implied  by 
Sociology.  And  this  is  only  coinciding  with  tlie  common 
accusation,  that  he  needed  to  have  retained  the  idea  of 
Sociology  as  a  merely  theoretical  one,  and  not  to  have  tried 

to  act  upon  it,  as  in  his  later  works  he  did  attempt. ^And 

as  to  the  farther  matter  of  Morality,  here  is  what  already 
appears  as  the  consequence  to  it^  of  most  pregnant  signifi- 
cancy,  to  arise  from  the  abandonment  of  Comte's  plan. 

*  And  yet,  to  show  how  far  was  Comte*8  own  penetration  from  failing  to 
see  the  mischieTOoaness  of  this  practice,  of  making  types  too  concretely 
prominent,  I  may  refer  to  that  peculiar  device  of  his  which  Mr.  Mill  has 
fonnd  so  amasing,  and  so  oontemptihle : — ^namely,  of  always  thinking  of 
them  **  as  written  in  space,  green  on  a  white  gronnd." — ( W.  B,  It.  p.  89.) 
Snch  contrivances  seem  to  me  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  native  unyielding- 
ness of  Comte*s  oonstmction :  the  natural  resource  from  superstition  into 
ritualism,— as  to  which,  again,  I  find  a  curious  parallelism  with  the  case  of 
Butler.  Superstition  in  both  cases  took  the  form  of  so  desperately  clinging  to 
ideas  onoe  adopted,  and  because  of  their  systematicalness,  as  to  cause  a  reso- 
lute ignoring  of  any  to-be-offered  reason  against  them ;  and  as  a  retribntioB 
for  this,  both  of  them  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  temptation  to  cover  up  the 
weak  plflioet  with  mere  vaniish. 
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Through  being  eliminated,  in  the  same  way  as  Mathematics, 
from  the  imagined  straight  line  of  the  sciences,  it  is  ren- 
dered instantly  capable  of  being  taken  in  a  parallel  light, 
in  regard  to  Sociology,  to  that  which  is  assigned  to  Mathe- 
matics in  regard  to  Astronomy.  That  is,  as  an  integrated 
adjunct,  serving  as  the  test  to  Social  principles; — and 
thence  such  as,  although  at  head-quarters  in  Sociology, 
nevertheless  applies  also,  in  lessening  degree,  to  subjects 
concerned  with  living  creatures  lower  than  men. 

Yet  still  the  parallel  is  not  a  mere  parallel ; — and  this 
is  what  specially  heightens  the  aptness  of  it.  I  ought,  in 
fact,  rather  to  describe  the  case,  that  Mathematics  forms 
simply  the  analogue  to  the  sort  of  adjunct  which  in  the 
higher  department  of  Introspection  is  required  to  possess 
similar  function.  For  the  intervention  of  self-conscious- 
ness as  to  the  latter,  causes  that  to  Morality  is  it  as  essen- 
tial a  condition  to  be  two-sided,  as  it  is  to  Mathematics  to 
be  one-sided. .  And  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  as  I  believe, 
by  the  fact  of  Morality's  owning  a  precisely  correspondent 
relation  to  that  which  it  holds  with  Sociology,  with  Reli-- 
ffioTiy — considered  as  the  purest  kind  of  Introspection 
possible,  and  therefore  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  really 
most  effective  counterpart  to  Mathematics ;  and  also  the 
best  test  of  oppositeness  to  the  worldly  and  sense-sub- 
servient thing  that  regard  to  Society  stands  for.  Religion 
also,  through  Theology,  has^its  own  "integrated  symbol- 
ism ";  and,  as  I  believe,  it  needs  only  that  this  should  be 
refined,  like  other  '  ologiesy  up  to  the  true  mark, — that  is, 
here,  not  of  conversion  into  an  ^onomyy  but  the  mark 
of  self-consciousness, — ^in  order  that  it  should  finally  do 
for  the  whole  Introspective  domain  precisely  what  in  the 
Objective  domain  is  actually  done  by  MatHematics. 
Mathematics  means  un-conscious  Metaphysics.  Theolo- 
gic  symbolizatioU;  I  consider^  means  the  sort  of  Meta- 
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physics  which,  rchen  duly  understood  by  mankind^  will 
bring  practical  realization  into  offices  of  affective  import, 
such  as  now  blunder  over  their  functions  in  a  like  manner 
to  scientific  efforts  mthout  Mathematics. 

And  here  I  have  touched  the  final  matter  of  my  own 
design.  This  is,  that  Cifier  the  condition  shall  be  thought 
of  as  fought  out,  by  which  static  or  proper  Science  has 
been  forced  into  descending  character,  it  needs  to  be 
dynamically  accounted  that  the  remaining  or  distinctively- 
mental  portion  of  the  seriated  course,  shall  be  coincidently 
estimated  as  itself  integrally  divided.  Namely,  that  the  now 
Generalistic  mode  of  Science, — to  which  proper  Science  is 
only  ministrant, — ^requires  as  a  whole  to  be  tested  by  a 
thoroughly-separated  mode  of  Introspection: — that  is, 
down  to  the  point  of  separation ;  leaving  proper  Science 
unaffected.  The  barest  reference  to  Morality,  as  an  in- 
tegrated topic,  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  reveal  this,  as  a 
necessity :— just  on  account  of  this  instinctively-sprung 
conception  of  its  needing  to  be  esteemed  common  offspring 
of  Social  feeling  and  Religion.    (See  vol.  i.  p.  376). 

For  this  opens  up  the  whole  view  of  what  I  account  to 
be  the  central  or  inner  defect,  subtending,  and  at  the  same 
time  explaining,  whatever  appears  as  outer  or  formal  defect 
in  Comte's  scheme.  Morality,  by  its  subjective  origin,  is  as 
essentially  individualistic,  as  social  principle  is  the  con- 
trary. And  I  conceive  that  the  confoimding  of  the  two  sorts 
of  principle,  forms  the  very  core  of  mistake  to  Comtism. 

The  critical  point  of  settlement, — so  esteemed  when,  as 
here,  two  opposite  methods  are  contemplated;  though 
forcibly  ignored  as  such  by  Comtism, — ^falls  of  necessity 
somewhere  between  Biology  and  Sociology :  that  is,  at  the 
jimcture  when  Man  begins  to  be  dealt  with  apart  from  his 
animalism,  or, — as  the  same  thing,— on  account  of  his 
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mentalism.  But  this  juncture,  before  it  is  well-defiiied, 
signifies  the  eminently-debateable  ground  of  Physico- 
Psychology : — the  ground  which,  although  taken  by  Comte 
as  suflScingly  ruled  by  Phrenology,  appears  here,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  that  where,  even  yet,  but  incomparably 
more  so  in  Comte's  time,  the  meeting  and  whirling 
together  of  opposite  currents  of  thought  makes  the  whole 
soil  as  if  alive  with  questionableness ;  so  that  Comte's 
philosophic  leap  (yoer  the  ground — over  the  enormous 
reach  from  Biology  into  Sociology, — ^with  only  Phrenology 
for  his  leaping-pole,  and  thai  planted  right  amidst  the 
quicksands,  may  well  have  been  to  the  straining  of  his 
philosophic  sinews  1  But  he  caught  at  Phrenology, 
apparently, — ^and  just  in  the  same  way  as  otherwise  he 
caught  at  Pascal's  personifying  image, — ^because  precisely 
of  its  availableness  to  present  Individualism  from  starting 
outside  of  Greneralism. 

If  in  sheer  and  open  symbolism,  and  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  seriation,  he  had  bound  together  Phrenologj', 
on  its  sole  metaphysical  side,  together  ivith  Pascal's  image, 
there  seems  a  possible  consistency.  That  is  :  in  taking 
the  sciences,  sectionally,  as  a  conseristiSy  it  might  perhaps 
suitably  be  conceived  that  the  collective  brain  of  Humanity, 
as  to  its  intellectual  department,  possessed  m-material 
"  organs "  severally  directed  towards  Comte's  typified 
sciences.  For  the  whole  conception  being  thus  metaphysi- 
cal throughout,  no  confusion  would  arise  as  to  the  different 
periods  of  creation  for  the  respective  functions,  which  a 

serial  view  expressly  claims  to  respond  to. But  this 

was  the  reverse  of  Comte's  plan.  He  used  Phrenology, 
as  I  imagine,  specially  as  the  instrumentation  for  treating 
individuals  as  virtually  not  individuals,  but  only  members 
of  a  mass  of  men ;  and  thus  of  confounding  ideal  concep- 
tion with  realistic.    Let  me  try  to  show  in  what  way. 
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I  think  Phrenology  does  this  in  the  following  maimer : 
namely,  that  its  subdivision  of  human  attributes  into  par- 
ticularized "  organs  "  aflfords  precisely  the  means  of  that 
limited  and  peculiar  allowance  for  differences  in  organiza- 
tion of  individuals,  which  yet  fails  to  affect  the  community 
of  the  human  type.  That  is,  it  altogether  befriends  class- 
distinctions,  as  to  be  held  dominant  over  personal  ones. 
For  this  result  was  inevitable  when  its  very  principle  has 
been  that  adaptation  of  brain-structure  to  assumed  typical 
needs,  "  toujours  et  partout,  les  memes  besoins  essentiels", 
which  belonged  to  the  practice  of  homage  to  types  that  in 
Gall's  time  was  followed  without  question.  If  every  man, 
to  be  a  man,  must  be  possessed  of  these  distinctive  needs, 
fitted  with  respective  organs,  minor  differences,  such  as 
lay  with  vaiying  proportions  of  size  and  intensity  of  force 
amidst  the  organs,  might  well  be  allowed  for,  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  class-idea,  without  fear  of  infringing  on  the 
latter.  And  this  was  the  very  condition  that  Comte  asked 
for : — though  it  may  be  met,  and  as  I  believe  confuted, 
on  two  of  the  securest  kinds  of  grounds. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  attested  principle  of  Evolution, 
that  all  fixed  conditions,  such  as  can  be  estimated  by  types, 
are  not  laid  out  in  the  mass  in  the  Jlrst  place,  as  Comte's 
idea  supposes,  hut  follow  in  the  mass  from  the  successively- 
obtained  instances  of  fixture  that  occur  in  particular  parts 
of  the  mass.  The  minor  types  are  seen  to  make  up  out 
of  themselves  the  common  type,  instead  of  this  giving 
birth  to  them. 

But  the  second  argument  is  the  plainest  to  follow.  It 
is  that  which  may  occur,  and  which  cannot  help  occurring, 
to  the  thought  that  mounts  up  to  human  condition  serially 
from  lower  conditions,  and  thus  feels,  by  express  force  of 
the  contrast,  what  individualization  of  the  human  sort  £9, 
compared  with  that  of  lower  modes  of  being.    As  to  the 
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lowest  of  all  sncli  modes,  the  molar  or  molecular  aggrega- 
tion of  inorganic  particles,  certainly  the  counting  "in 
mass  "  is  the  only  possible  kind  of  estimation.  Passing 
by,  however,  this  primordial  stage,  let  us  take  up  the  idea 
where  first  it  obtains  its  characteristic  meaniag :  in  Physi- 
ology. Here,  stUl,  although  beings,  as  living  beings,  are 
beings  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  nevertheless 
evidently  best  regarded  in  the  mass,  so  far  as  abstract 
classification  is  concerned : — and  thence,  I  must  say 
parenthetically,  I  suppose  was  it  Comte's  instinct  of  se- 
quence, that  the  science  which  was  to  produce  the  same 
treatment  into  the  sphere  of  humanity,  should  be  thought 
of  as  "  Social  Physics."  But  is  it  possible  for  human 
thought  to  treat  human  beings  even  as  vegetables  !  Vege- 
tables,— and  animals,  so  long  as  these  can  be  counted  on 
the  same  terms  with  vegetables, — are,  by  the  understood 
meaning  of  Physiology,  the  sort  of  objects  which  demand 
no  other  than  class-distinctions,  —  however  carried  out 
now,  contrastedly  with  the  case  of  minerals,  into  signally 
more  of  sub-division  than  those ;  whUe  animals,  again, 
contrast  in  the  same  way  with  vegetables.  That  is, 
mainly,  we  here  separate  mammals,  for  instance,  from 
fish ;  men  from  dogs,  &c. ; — ^whUe  even  as  to  the  latter 
kind  of  distinction,  there  is  still  nothing  in  the  least  of 
offence  to  instinct,  in  this  over-looking,  for  class  purposes, 
of  distiQctions  that  are  individual.  One  animal,  as  such, 
is  always  as  good  as  another.  Certainly,  at  all  events,  an 
animal  of  the  lower  sort  is.  A  snail  is  always-and-indis- 
criminately  a  snail;  though  indeed  we  can  scarcely,  in 
every  sense,  consider  that  even  a  fish  is  always-and-indis- 
criminately  a  fish ;  and  assuredly  a  dog  is  not  always-and- 
indiscriminately  a  dog !  But  9^^  to  men,  the  case  is  so 
more  than  enhanced, — is  so  specially  varied, — that  this 
two-sided  aspect  appears.    While  to  think  of  one  man, 
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amongst  men,  as  by  any  faintest  implication  ^^  always  as 
good  as  another",  is  an  immediate  insult  to  the  whole 
number  of  mankind;  it  is  also  an  insult  if,  physiologically, 
we  should  condescend  to  particularize.  In  comparing  a 
man,  namely,  with  a  lower  animal,  our  consciousness  just 
as  much  rebels  against  asking  ourselves  "  what  man?"  as 
it  does,  when  in  comparing  one  man  with  another  we  ap- 
proach to  signifying  that  there  is  no  need  for  distinguishing. 
Here,  therefore,  seems  the  natural  prohibition  against  the 
taking  of  Sociology  on  the  same  terms  of  generalization  as 
even  Biology ;  and,  much  more,  on  the  same  terms  with 
still  lower  sciences.  To  make  Sociology  really  consecutive 
to  Biology,  as  Comte  desired  to  make  it,  is  required  to 
coop  mankind  in  a  mass,  in  the  very  same  way  as  not  even 
animals  in  general,  but  only  the  very  lowest  animals,  are 
rightfully  wont  to  be  cooped  ! 

And  that  Comte  did  not  shrink  from  this,  appears  to  be 
the  eflfect  of  the  fascination  for  him  of  his  prime  Sociolo- 
gical idea.  Namely,  that  by  means  of  which  he  saw  to 
himself  the  entire  constitution  of  Society  only  as  the 
magnified  repetition  of  his  imagined  "social  unit:" — 
family  relations,  known  as  such  in  the  germ,  spread  out 

now  into  gigantic  proportions. Is  not  this,  however,  in 

reality,  the  very  kind  of  result  that  rcould  have  been  in 
nature,  if  nature  had  permitted  it,  arising  out  of  her  re- 
taining around  the  foil-grown  bird,  the  identical  egg-shell 
which  encircled  the  chick ! 

The  true  course  of  scientific  generalizing,  in  Comte's 
case,  seems  as  if  it  should  have  been  this.  Consciously 
feeling  the  scientific  element  to  become  feebler  and  feebler, 
he  ought  apparently,  after  having  forced  his  amassing 
treatment  within  the  bounds  of  Sociology,  thence  to  have 
backed,  for  new  security,  into  the  Physico-Psychology  be- 
hind him — as,  indeed,  he  did,  when  first  of  all  he  accepted 
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Phrenology.  Bat  I  mean,  with  the  altered  thoaght-M- 
cmm  belonging  to  the  owning  of  two  lawM  methods: 
for,  literally,  it  is  the  degree  of  pressure  with  which  he 
should  arrive  at  this  ground,  which  I  conceive  to  make 
every  thing  important  of  difference.  If  Comte  had  not 
{W^-leaned  upon  Phrenology,  but  had  felt  himself  free  to 
leave  the  question  of  Physico-Psychology  open,  till  it 
could  be  rightfully  dealt  with, — as  the  admission  of  two 
methods  specially  wauM  have  pennitted  him, — ^he  would 
not  have  made  his  whole  later  portion  of  science  rest,  as 
he  appears  to  have  done,  precisely  on  this  weakest  part  of 
his  whole  science-basis.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
would  have  ensued  from  his  approaching  the  debateable 
ground  mthoiU  pressure^yroxiiAh&YQ  been  this  superlatively 
helpfdl  result: — ^namely,  the  peculiar  furtherance  to  a 
maintaining  henceforth  of  two  methods,  which  can  only 
be  likened  to  a  kin^fe — ^naturally  creating  itself  out  of  the 
two-fold  emergency. 

The  interpretation  of  the  simile  is  not  difficult.  Comte's 
materializing  method,  of  treating  social  concerns  as  quasi- 
physics,  by  true  analogy  must  have  forced  him  into  treat- 
ing mind  itself  in  identical  fashion.  That  is,  having  first 
treated  living  beings,  and  then  mental  beings,  in  the  mass, 
he  must  have  proceeded  farther  to  treat  abstract  mind  in 
the  mass : — -just  as,  in  turning  Physiology  into  Biology  he 
treated  life  in  the  mass.  It  was  the  regular  course  out  of 
the  concrete  into  the  abstract, — or  rather  towards  the  pure 
abstract    And  yet  still  by  it  would  mind  be  corporealized : 

through  the  very  fact  of  being  treated  in  mass. But 

oppositely  would  the  true  course  of  Introspection,  if  this 
be  imagined  allowed  for  at  the  same  time  as  the  other, 
have  been  propagating  itself  towards  Materialism :  con- 
quering ground  to  the  last  extent  possible  to  it.  And 
this  would  be  to  the  bourne  where  consciousness  finally 
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loses  itself  in  brain-tissue.  Here  occurs  the  subtle  inter- 
linking, and  even  over-wrapping  of  extremes,  which,  while 
each  of  the  methods  holds  firm  on  to  its  own  tack,  has 
the  very  condition  of  a  hinge!  The  methods  do  more  than 
meet.  Consciousness,  before  it  loses  itself  in  brain-tissue, 
is  forced  into  thought-embodiment ;  the  fining  of  brain- 
material  renders  matter  what  is  only  thinkable.  Yet  still 
remains  the  clearest  distinctness  between  the  blended 
courses.  Attention  has  still  to  spring  from  one  kind  of 
habit  into  the  other,  however  phenomenally  they  are 
approximated,  and  however  smoothly  inter-joined, — and 
however  easy  be  the  play  of  the  hinge,  so  that  by  means 
of  it,  the  thought  that  makes  the  spring  needs  scarcely  to 
be  aware  of  the  angle  of  direction  overcome,  except  by 
the  new  kind  of  phenomena  presented  I 

And  here  is  where  the  brain-science  of  to  day  especially 
transcends  Phrenology :  through  the  clear  recognition  of 
its  pursuers  that  it  does  only  hinge  on  mind-science,  and 
by  no  means  coincides  with  this, — ^leaving  ftdl  possibility 
to  both  Materialism  and  Metaphysics  to  speculate,  on 
their  independent  grounds,  as  much  as  ever  without  limit ; 
— ^while  Phrenology's  claim  to  coincidence  leads  only  to 
baffling  conftision  between  the  respective  philosophies. 

Comte,  however,  had  no  object  to  fulfil  such  as  needed 
a  thought-hinge  to  turn  upon ;  and  therefore  Phrenology's 
being  too  clumsy  to  act  in  this  way,  was  nothing  that 
stood  as  objection  to  him.  What  he  required  of  it  was 
merely  to  strengthen  his  one  straight  path  into  Sociology. 
He  required  of  it,  namely,  precisely  to  bind  down  the  In- 
dividualistic spirit  of  men,  so  as  to  prevent  this  from 
diverging  aside  from  the  stock-habit  of  aggregation,  and 
thus  from  becoming  a  true  rival  to  the  latter.  But  this 
was  a  cramping  influence  that  told  fully  on  the  entire 
character  of  his  later  systematization,  as  that  of  a  crippled 
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vitality :  namely,  juBt  by  constantly  increasing  more  and 
more,  instead  of  reducing  into  less  and  less,  the  cooping- 
up  principle  attached  to  it 

I  mean,  as  to  the  multitude  of  broodling  sciences  of 
genuine  sort,  which  were  all  ready  to  burst  through  their 
coop,  even  then,  and  which  have  burst  it  now,  amongst 
ourselves,  where  Sociology  keeps  itself  to  simple  theory  :— 
the  rich  host  of  Social  Sciences,  working  in  real  practical 
efficiency.  So  long  as  theory  holds  mastership  over  these, 
to  the  degree*  that  Comte's  principle  implies,  the  deleteri- 
ous effect  occasioned  to  these  minor,  but  higher-natured 
sciences,  is  such  as  nature  indeed  gives  us  constant  ex- 
ample of.  It  is  that,  for  instance,  which  we  see  at  once 
demonstrated  when  we  compare  the  crushed  and  incom- 
pleted florets  enclosed  within  the  calyx  of  syngenesian 
plants,  with  the  freely-neighboured  bunches  of  flowers 

that  bloom  without  such  hindering  cup,  or  coop. And 

the  h}rpothesized  reason  for  this  seems  plain.  If  the 
scientific  force  of  generalism  becomes  lessened  in  the 
upper  forms  of  science,  just  while  the  contrary  force  of 
Introspection  increases,  it  surely  wust  happen  that  the 
relative  importance  of  particular  items  of  science,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  including  generalization,  d^T^^^thus 
reverse  itself,  so  as  to  cause  the  phenomenon  asserted. 
That  is,  that  the  hitherto-contained  particularities  should 
thus  overflow  the  boundary  devised  for  them,  and  by  so 
doing  develope  themselves  on  a  scale  of  success  as  great 
as  it  is  little  pretentious. 

What  result  have  I  then  gained  from  this  stage  of 

examination,  as  to  my  own  purpose  ? It  seems  to  me, 

the  following. 

The  matter  has  been  to  see  how  far  the  Progress  of 
Science,  as  a  thing  to  be  tested  by  History,  is  actually 
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fomislied  by  Comte  with  a  standard  idea  of  the  Order  of 
science-development,  such  as  shall  befit  itself  with  the 
historical  estimation ; — ^while  I  have  reckoned  with  myself 
to  account  any  treatment  that  does  assort  with  History, 
cfynoMic  treatment;  and  any  that  does  not  assort  with 
History,  however  otherwise  sufficient,  merely  static  treat- 
ment    Well  then,  my  result  appears  this : ^Although 

Comte*s  Serial  Ordering  of  the  Sciences,  in  the  very 
nature  of  it,  is  a  dynamic  effort ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  such 
as,  at  the  utmost,  can  be  considered  adequate  only  in  so 
far  as  the  matter  of  proper  Science  is  concerned,  which  I 
conceive  to  reach  actually  very  little  way  in  the  series : — 
90  little,  that  in  desiring  to  estimate  Knowledge-Progress 
on  a  fair  average,  Comte's  Series  appears  (from  its  fixed 
stand-point  of  estimation,  instead  of  a  consciously-fluctu- 
ating one,)  to  be  in  reality  still  the  flatly  Static  Ordering 
out  of  Science,  (comparatively  speaking,)  which  therefore 
does  not  yield  the  sort  of  standard-conception  adapted  to 
aid  study  of  Scientific  Progress. 

So  far,  therefore,  I  have  the  very  confirmation  that  I 
looked  for,  as  to  excluding  Positivism,  in  my  own  thought- 
arrangement,  from  philosophic  handling  of  History.  In 
aiming,  as  I  do,  to  fix  static  method  as  appropriate  to 
Science,  and  nothing  beyond  Science,  properly  such,  I  can 
only  assort  with  this  the  kind  of  standard  Order  which  is 
of  the  nature  of  consensm^  and  which  also  has  a  decidedly 

personal  stand-point  of  estimation. But  Comte,  so  far 

as  Comte's  Positivism  goes,  holds  to  the  personal  stand- 
point even  on  historic  and  dynamic  territory. 

And  he  does  so,  again,  because  he  must  needs  throw 
Progress  and  Order  into  the  same  kind  of  forced  combina- 
tion that  he  did  the  elements  of  the  "social  unit": — strik- 
ing, once  more,  a  note  of  utter  un-harmony  with  Nature  I 
It  is  never  "Progress  and  Order"  with  Nature  I    With 
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her  they  are  ever  at  war.  Progress  never  appears  except 
as  the  destroyer  of  Order ;  Order  never  but  as  the  stoppage 
to  Progress.  Temporarily,  of  course : — thus  giving  occa- 
sion for  alternating  compromise,  such  as  admits  of  our 
expressing  ourselves  that  "  Progress  becomes  orderly,  and 
Order  progressive".  But,  from  the  human  point  of  view, 
they  have  never  one  object  between  them.  And  here 
therefore  is  a  new  significance  added  to  the  desirableness 
of  splitting  up  principle  in  two,  in  the  way  that  I  would 

have  it. Order-breaking  Progress  is  the  watchword  for 

Generalism;  Science  must  keep,  for  its  insignium,  to 
Progress-stopping  Order. 

THX  niTBIKBIO  NATUEB  OV  XXirTAL  PBOOBB88. 

But  the  foregoing  "physiology  of  Science" — so  to  call 
it, — ^needs  to  test  itself  by  going  much  deeper.  That  is, 
it  needs  to  measure  itself  by  the  fundamental  "  laws"  of 
investigation,  on  the  strength  of  which  Comte  proceeded, 
in  order  to  his  actual  result. 

As  to  this  great  consideration,  however,  I  have  some- 
what designed  my  course  abeady ;  although  without  the 
slightest  view  to  it  at  the  time.  For  in  striving  to  make 
clear  to  myself  the  sort  of  mental  process  that  constitutes 
the  religious  thought-operation,  upon  a  progressive  esti- 
mation of  religion,  my  readers  may  remember  that  I  have 
wrought  out  an  actual  formula,  to  represent  my  experience, 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  35-40) : — or  rather  two  formulas,  virtually 
coincident  in  purport,  but  still  representing  in  separate 
ways  the  different  kinds  of  experience  which  are  severally 
immediate  experience  (pp.  38-9),  and  the  effect  of  reflection 
upon  the  latter  (p.  35).  My  present  task,  therefore,  is 
reduced  to  the  following :  to  see  whether  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  Comte's  enjoined  method,  is  that  which  lies 
within  the  bounds  of  variation  which  the  division  into  two 
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methods  at  the  latter  part  of  Comte's  seriated  line,  in 
which  religious  thought-action  occurs,  must  inevitably 
occasion,  when  allowed  for ; — and  without  any  questioning' 
of  the  fundamental  principle.  My  conviction  is,  that  such 
adaptation  for  what  I  have  gained  out  of  purely  subjective 
resources,  may  actually  be  demonstrated: — although  neces- 
sarily with  the  changes,  even  in  terms,  which  belong  to  the 
transition  from  scientific  method  into  introspective. 

The  demand  for  modification  to  some  extent,  is  indeed 
attached  to  the  very  idea  of  progress-estimation  : — ^since 
the  very  fact  of  turning  the  static  or  comensus-yiew  of  the 
sciences  into  a  serial  or  dynamic  one,  implies  in  itself  that 
the  action  of  principle  which  may  be  sufficient  at  the  base 
of  the  series,  will  not  be  sufficient  at  its  termination.  And 
Comte  himself  accordingly,  lays  down  that  the  one  method 
of  investigation,  which  he  gives  to  serve  throughout,  must 
still  aflford  various  applications,  increasing  in  complexity. 
My  argument  therefore  restricts  itself  to  this :  that  whereas 
one  method  might,  by  foregoing  considerations,  perfectly 
well  have  sufficed,  for  the  convenience  of  classification, 
while  science  was  thought  of  as  pure  science  throughout ; 
yet  the  branching  of  science,  after  Biology,  into  diverging 
compartments,  if  admitted,  implies  in  itself  the  probability 
that  varieties  in  application  will  thence  become  multiplied 
and  enhanced  to  the  degree  of  rendering  a  distinct  allow- 
ance of  two  methods  eminently  the  simpler  proceeding. 
And,  if  so,  I  may  indeed  claim  that  an  actual  back-influ- 
ence from  the  division  on  Comte's  very  foundation,  ought 
a  priori  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  condition  of  the  case. 

Let  me  then  recall  the  formula  of  my  own  devising,  which 
I  am  hoping  to  amalgamate  with  Comte's  foundation. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  how,  in  that  devising,  I  was 
at  what  by  positivists  must  be  esteemed  the  disadvantage  of 
beginning  at  the  n?ronff  end  of  Comte's  series : — ^namely. 
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that  of  possessing  none  of  the  impetus  to  be  gained  by 
arriying  through  passage  ont  of  simpler  spheres  of  think- 
ing; and  resting  therefore  on  sole  force  of  intuitions, 
personally  attached  to  me.  For  it  was  this  which  com- 
pelled me  to  seek  out  a  very  beginning  for  myself:  one 
that  should  be  specially  fitted  to  my  personal  status  of 
impression.  And  it  was  this  too  which  drove  me,  in  res- 
pect of  "words",  to  use  the  ones  which  introspective 
philosophy  had  ever  been  wont  to  use ;  without  feeling 
need  of  any  others.  Hence  then,  did  "subjective"  and 
"objective"  stand  to  me  in  the  place  that  now,  under 
present  and  larger  occasion,  I  desire  to  fill  by  "  static  " 
and  "  dynamic" : — and  with  no  little  puzzle  to  myself  as 
to  certain  phenomena  of  self-contradiction  to  which  the 
usage  was  liable ;  now  cleared  up  to  me  ^  the  compre- 
hensive way  of  judging  the  occasion.  I  mean,  by  the 
seeing,  that  if  "  subjective  "  bears  translation  into  "  static", 
and  "  objective  "  into  "  dynamic  ",  it  does  so  only  under 
relation  to  the  stand-point  assumed ;  since  otherwise  tho^ 

meanings  would  fall  reversely. My  position  was,  that 

whereas  crude  Subjectivity  furnishes  but  one  sole,  undiffer- 
entiated condition  of  religion  to  be  conceived  by  us,  a 
duly-ripened  consciousness  on  the  subject  exposes  /our 
separate  stages  of  progress  towards  the  final  ripeness  of 
its  aspect ;  counting  the  original  state  of  unorganism  as 
the  first.  Seeing  that  the  intellectualizing  of  religion,  by 
means  of  a  compelled  objective  contemplation  of  it,  was 
the  means  which  I  regarded  rightful  in  order  to  the  final 
purpose  of  deepening  the  internal  consciousness  of  religion, 
I  accounted  that  the  second  stage  was  an  attempt  at  Ob- 
jectivity, impeded  by  yet  uncleared  conditions ;  the  third 
a  fully  Objective  station ;  and  the  fourth  a  bringing  home 
of  results  into  Subjective  condition.*    My  entire  design 

I 
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was  bent  towards  the  conception  which  is  all-in-all  with 
me,  of  alternation  between  two  thought-methods,  each  of 
them  respectively  holding  the  other  subject  to  itself : — in 
which  conception  seems  to  me  to  lie  the  special  vivifying 
of  the  whole  matter  of  thought-progress.  With  which- 
ever method  the  mind  begins,  I  conceive  that  it  can  only 
improve  upon  it  by  first  diverging  into  the  opposite  method, 
and  thence  for  ever  after  retaining  the  habit  of  similar 
divergence,  as  a  perpetual  ministration  of  improvement : — 
force  of  contrast  being,  in  the  nature  of  it,  every  thing  for 

giving  life  to  thought ^And  now  let  me  show  how  I 

would  fit  this  idea  on  to  Comte's  general  principle. 

Comte's  formula  for  science,  as  representing  the  one 
universal  method  alone  rightfully  to  be  pursued,  is  the 
following : — "  Observation  of  phenomena^  aided  by  Expert^ 
menty  and  tested  by  Verification.^^ — Unless  this  fundamental 
rule  be  carried  out,  no  pretence  at  science  is  admissible 
for  true  science.  But  still  he  allows  that  certain  points  of 
growing  complexity  in  science  mark  the  necessity  for 
additional  modes  of  carrying  out  the  rule,  not  previously 
felt  to  be  necessary :  these  new  modes  being  laid  down,  as 
to  leading  considerations,  as  that  of  Comparison^  first 
called  for  in  Physiology ;  and  that  of  History ^  dawning 
into  requirement  only  in  connection  with  Human  subject^ 
matters. — ^What  I  propose  to  myself  then  is  this.  Taking 
his  fundamental  rule  as  in  itself  sufficing, — and  not  only 
for  higher  and  lower  sciences  alike,  but  moreover  for  the 
ground  that  I  suppose  to  lie  over  and  beyond  that  of 
science, — I  would  desire  to  throw  all  possible  modifications 
to  be  required  under  the  single  character  of  Experiment 

to  allow,  in  terms,  for  the  shifting  of  stand-point.  For,  whereas  to  my  then 
position,  it  seemed  to  me  right  to  divide  the  suljectiTe  and  oljectiTe  stages  so 
as  to  make  the  two  first  of  the  former  kind,  and  the  two  last  of  the  latter ;  I 
require  now  to  aoooont  the  first  and  last  stages  snbjectiTe,  and  the  two  middle 
onesol^ectiTe.  And  I  aeetba^  the  prevent  i«  by  fifftiie  simple  anangwient. 
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For  as  to  the  cracial  coiiBideration,  of  the  limiting  distinc- 
tion between  observant  thought  and  introspective,  there  is 
this  simple  but  aU-comprehensive  inducement  to  the 
amalgamation.  The  very  instant  thought  has  over-leapt 
the  boundary,  fully  and  fairly,  what  before  counted  as 
Experiment  may,  through  the  amalgamation,  count  in 
the  mass  as  Static  condition ;  and  vice  versa.  For,  by  my 
conception,  the  latter  means  universally  whatever  state  is 
natural  and  habitual  to  thought, — ^whatever  thought  can 
estimate  passively; — ^while  a  state  of  Experimentation 
means  always  that  which  implies  a  strained  and  unusual 
posture  of  thought :  that  which  needs  active  endeavour. 

^And  is  it  not  manifest  that  Verification,  of  the  safest 

possible  sort, — surely,  of  the  only  sort  really  safe, — ^must 
be  that  which  arises  out  of  comparison  of  the  fruits  of 
the  two  states  ? 

The  shifting  of  subjective  posture  gives  a  thoroughly 
new  bearing — ^primarily,  to  the  final  nature  of  Verifica- 
tion, but  intermediately — to  the  nature  of  the  Experiment-, 
ing.  This  is  all  that  I  mean.  And  if  we  look  back  on 
the  course  of  Science,  in  the  interest  of  Metaphysics,  is  it 
not  evident  that  we  may,  perfectly  well,  measure  its  pro- 
ducts just  as  sufBciently  by  one  line  of  direction  to  them, 
as  by  the  other  ?  Namely,  by  telling  off  the  number  of 
.  abstract  ideas,  gained  to  us  by  science ;  just  as  well  as  by 
calculating  detail  and  practical  results  of  science.  But  if 
the  end  in  view  be  taken  as  a  metaphysical  one,  then  is 
immediately  the  character  of  operation  this :  Observation, 
turned  into  Self-Observation,  estimates  mental  deficiencies ; 
Experiment  tries  concrete  ways  of  satisfying  them ;  Veri- 
fication comes  by  appealing,  for  comparison's  sake,  to  the 
general  mass  of  experience,  as  to  whether  the  want  has 

indeed  been  fulfilled. But  then,  it  is  always  true,  that 

to  look  upon  Science  "  in  th^  interest  of  Metaph^^sics'';  is 
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against  the  grain  with  the  proper,  or  characteristic  natnie 
of  Science ;  this  being  essentially  directed  to  detail  com- 
munication with  nature,  and  concrete  ways  of  communi- 
cation. And  therefore  must  the  terms,  in  ordinary,  hold 
by  their  ordinary  meaning.  This  much,  however,  seems 
true,  as  to  both  aspects.  From  the  very  first,  and  least 
dynamic,  character  of  Experimentation,  it  holds  essentially 
the  same  function  of  "back-telling  influence",  which  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  serial  line  becomes  of  such  magnified 
importance.  It  is  experiri-mente.  It  is  always  an  act  of 
Mind's  exploring,  as  opposed  to  an  act  of  Sense's  exploring. 
From  the  very  simplest  turning  about  of  an  object  with 
fingers,  or  even  tongue,  there  must  be  a  previous  hypo- 
thesis present  to  make  the  act  count  as  Experiment ;  while 
immediately  the  hypothesis  is  there,  so  is  the  character 
of  Experiment. 

But  farther,  it  seems  easy  to  show,  how  indeed  the  later 
conditions  of  the  character,  which  only  become  apparent 
in  successively  higher  modes  of  science,  are  really  latent 
there,  much  lower  down  in  the  series.  And  by  only  this, 
I  shall*  be  able  to  reach  very  quickly  my  own  final  point 
respecting  History ^  as  to  this  being  restrictedly  the  mode 
of  Experimentation  that  needs  to  be  characterized  as 
dynamic.     But  I  must  work  up  to  it  gradually. 

From  the  very  lowest  kind  upwards.  Experiment  signi- 
fies conquest  of  ^^/w^-conditions  ; — just  as  un-aided  Obseiv 
vation  imports,  characteristically,  the  dealing  with  simple 
spor^-conditions.  For,  to  show  this,  take  the  case  of  a 
chemist,  bringing  together  a  number  of  varied  acids  and 
alkalies  to  see  how  they  will  combine  into  the  character  of 
salt  advisedly  for  human  purposes  :  which  seems  to  me  of 
the  true  type  in  ordinary  of  scientific  experiment ; — ^what 
does  he  otherwise  here  than  just  effect  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  very  same  thing  that  nature  must  be  inferred  capable 
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of  effecting  for  herself,  provided  only  that  he  allow  her  a 
sufficiently  long  time  ?  Man's  action  is  simply  a  forestall- 
ing of  the  operation.  But,  if  so,  it  is  manifestly  the 
dealing  with  events^  instead  of  things^  by  which  all  classifi- 
cation severs  dynamic  thought  from  static.  It  is  that 
which  compels  eventuation  to  lend  itself  towards  yielding 
what  the  started  hypothesis  in  question  demands :  namely, 
the  rectifying  it  into  shape,  to  the  degree  of  enabling  it  to 
stand  the  comparison  which  Verification  requires  with 
nature's  results,  brought  forth  in  her  own  natural  way  of 
producing  them. 

And  still,  when  the  physiological  department  is  reached, 
the  same  process  of  forestalling  time-events  is  surely  only 
deepened.  What  is  the  whole  making-out  of  Comparative 
Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  other  than  the 
hjrpothetical  framing  of  a  course  of  development,  for  con- 
stitution of  plants  and  animals,  such  as  stands  to  the 
thinker  for  ages'  long  workmanship  on  nature's  part, 
formalized  by  himself,  with  a  view  to  understanding  the 
latter,  in  a  few  years  ?  And  the  Historic  method,  when 
this  comes  to  be  overtly  recognized,  is  surely  only  the 
plain  revelation  of  the  character,  previously  concealed. 

But  then.  Historic  method  is  two-fold.  Did  not  Comte 
himself  bear  witness  to  this,  by  his  own  different  treat- 
ments of  History,  attached  to  his  earlier,  and  later  works  ? 
One  of  the  methods,  I  imagine,  is  naturally  possible  only 
for  human  topics;  the  other,  the  philosophic  method, 
common  to  these  with  perhaps  the  whole  range  of  scientific 
topics.  And  this  is  the  crucial  consideration,  as  to  the 
intrinsic  import  of  the  method.  Upon  it  hang,  as  I 
believe,  first,  the  sub-division  in  the  character  of  Experi- 
mentation, allowed  for  by  my  own  second  and  third  stages, 
taken  as  two  instead  of  one ; — secondly,  the  over-weight- 
ing of  Experiment  to  the  degree  of  forcing  it  to  abandon 
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the  character ; — ^thirdly,  the  intrinsic  change  in  the  nature 
of  it,  which  indnces  a  thorough  reversal  of  operation. 

The  point  of  crisis  obviously  lies  where  first,  in  the 
range  of  science,  ^n^o/ considerations  present  themselves: 
— ^this  being  the  matter  which  leads  off  finally  to  the 
individualistic  portion  of  existence,  refusing  to  be  general- 
ized upon,  like  common  matter  of  science. Yet  even 

these,  I  conceive,  are  preparing  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seriated  line :  as  I  will  now  endeavour  to  show. 
Every  single  act  of  dynamic  experiment  tells  on  the  static 
foundation,  as  to  raising  the  nature  of  this ;  and  so  does 
every  rise  in  the  latter  give  birth  to  heightened  experiment. 
And  if  so,  it  must  be  that  inner  ingredients  of  psychation 
are  engendered  long  before  their  power  of  formalizing 
themselves. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  with  an  instance  clearly  below  the 
spring  of  moral  import.  Say,  that  of  study  engaged  on  a 
mineral  substance, — on  Iron : — ^regarded  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  present  intention,  which  are  these : — on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  study  be  treated  in  the  typical 
fashion  of  being  isolated  from  naturally  accompanying 
studies;  on  the  other,  that  every  heightening  of  its 
character  be  held  persistentiy  as  bearing  on  practical 

application. ^Well  then,  the  beginning  point  of  science 

in  the  case,  rests  plainly  with  possession  of  the  name  of 
^^Iron",  and  the  consequent  experimenting  with  some 
certain  grey-coloured,  hard-feeling,  substance  in  view,  as 
to  whether  this  fulfils  or  not  the  hypothesized  nature  of 
Iron ; — ^while,  very  soon,  will  the  results  of  these  immediate 
acts  of  handling,  melting,  &c.,  be  followed  up  by  inquiry 
as  to  what  may  be  learnt  on  the  subject  from  fellow- 
experimenters.  That  is,  he  will  compare  notes  with  them ; 
tkia  kind  of  Comparison  succeeding  to  the  previous  sort 
between  one  specimen  and  another.    But  thence  he  will 
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derire  to  know  whatever  mankind  have  hitlierto  known 
about  Iron,  and  done  by  the  use  of  it.  And  this  is  the 
quest  into  History :  that  is,  into  the  History,  not  of  Iron, 
but  of  men's  acquaintance  with  Iron.  From  this,  farther, 
it  is  possible  that,  in  consequence  of  the  raised  level  of 
the  subject,  he  may  carry  it  into  connection  with  Geology, 
ArchcBology,  or  the  fine  arts ;  but  the  normal  line  for 
science  to  follow  is  this : — namely,  that  study  of  Iron, 
mingled  with  that  of  other  metals,  should  grow  into 
Metallurgy;  and  thence  by  larger  combination,  into 
Mineralogy :  whUe,  beyond  tiiis,  no  stoppage  exists  to  the 
final  consummation  of  all  kindred  topics  whatever  in 
Astronomy.  But  Astronomy  itself  is  capable  of  subservi- 
ency to  human  purposes :  just  by  force  of  the  pre-vision 
accompanying  it ; — since  the  long-established  instances  of 
hypotheses  fulfilled,  in  regard  to  it,  have  rendered  men's 
action  on  the  knowledge  gained,  as  safe  as  the  knowledge 
itself  appears  certified  Have  we  not  just  been  witnessing, 
how  Astronomy's  promise  of  Eclipse  has  actually  driven 
men  of  science  across  the  globe ;  laden,  moreover,  with 
expressly  the  consummately-wrought  instruments  which 

it  was  their  very  object  to  use  ? ^And  even  supposing 

that  action  be  out  of  question,  and  that  pure  science 
remain  in  its  state  of  abstraction :  still,  this  state  is  of 
value  to  man,  surely,  on  account  solely  of  the  general 
power  of  communication  with  nature  which  it  yields :  and 
this,  again,  remains  essentially  of  the  detail  or  sense- 
supported  kind  of  communication.  Nothing,  therefore, 
of  inner  selfism  has  been  touched  upon. 

But  pass  to  the  study  of  an  organic  object,  even  of  the 
lower  physiological  kind,  and  see  how  an  element  appears 
that  gives  at  once  a  new  and  decided  prominence  to 
eventuation  aAaoe  sense-phenomena!  Suppose,  namely, 
the  same  beginning  to  es^erimentation  as  before^  and  does 
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it  not  appear  how,  even  from  personal  examination  alone, 
variations  in  results  of  observation  present  themselves, 
totally  absent  in  the  former  case,  which  enforce  attention 
to  time-conditions  as  the  one  demand  specially  indispen- 
sable ?  I  mean,  of  course,  for  the  cognizance  of  Growth. 
Here  therefore  is  what  causes  a  thorough  shifting  of  the 
former  proportions  in  the  value  of  results  obtained;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  entire  amount  of  value  is  enhanced. 
As  to  properly  scientific  value,  indeed,  or  that  which  lies 
with  power  of  pre-vision,  it  is  manifest  that  this  new 
source  of  variation  carries  an  element  of  uncertainty  into 
the  matter,  which  decidedly  lowers  the  standard.  And  yet, 
even  here,  seems  the  cause  of  such  immense  gain,  of 
scientific  sort,  that  the  lowering  should  be  felt  as  atoned 
for.  That  is,  the  contrast  afforded  of  present  ww-certainty, 
to  what  thence  becomes  appreciated,  now  first,  as  previous 
certainty: — ^this  being  the  very  creation  of  the  Mathematical 
test  for  science ;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  scientific 
idea  of  "  law :" — ^whUe  here  is  every  thing  for  the  final 
distinctiveness  of  classification.  What  I  am  urging  is, 
that  moral  subjects  are  not  amenable  to  scientific  ''  law^'', 
but  have  peculiar  "  laws  "  of  their  own.  But  the  differ- 
ence can  only  be  made  out  in  the  end,  by  a  clear  idea  as- 
certained of  scientific  "  law"  to  begin  with. Meantime, 

as  to  present  point,  Mathematics,  firamed  to  this  character 
of  test,  stands  as  the  culminating  mode  of  Experiment 
The  idea  of  "  law"  furnished  by  it,  is,  namely,  the  most 
purely  mental  (or  absolute)  postulate  conceivable;  pre- 
cisely through  its  incognizance  of  variation.  For  it 
assumes,  as  to  the  matter  regarded  by  it,  that  no  possible 
variation  in  the  nature  of  that  peculiar  matter  needs  to 
be  allowed  for  by  the  thinker,  beyond  such  variations  as 
have  already  been  allowed  for.  And  this  clearly  shuts  oat 
even  lower  organic  objects.— *— Opposed  to  this,  however, 
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turn  to  Historic  Experimentation^  and, — additional  to  all 
the  enhanced  means  of  practical  benefit,  arising  from  the 
increased  knowledge  thns  afforded  of  former  usage  of 
plants  and  animals,— additional,  also,  to  the  kind  of 
Historic  resnlt  which  imports  human  progress  in  regard 
to  this  knowledge,  sequential  to  that  of  the  former  case, — 
springs  to  light  the  quite  new  kind,  importing  progressive 
nature  in  the  object  of  his  study :  that  is.  Natural  History; 
or,  as  it  is  now  accounted.  Developmental  History : — ^the 
sort  I  have  just  set  apart  from  ordinary  human  History,  by 
the  attribute  of  "  philosophical ".  This  is  the  critical 
benefit  arising  out  of  the  raising  of  Experimentation  into 
the  integrated  character  of  Comparative  Physiology.  A 
critical  benefit,  that  is,  for  abstract  science  in  chief;  but 
still  one  that  has  a  true  bearing  on  practical  usage  of 
plants  and  animals ;  and  thus,  approaching  to  affect  human 
selfism,  though  not  yet  actually  touching  it  For  there  is 
still  a  kind  of  pre-vision,  however  diminished,  attaching 
to  the  accounted  "laws"  of  Physiology. 

In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  sinking  capability  of 
science,  as  to  objects  of  this  class,  every  '  ology  attained 
imder  it  aspires  still  towards  the  rank  of  *  onomyi  follow- 
ing, in  humble  imitation,  the  triumphant  course  of  the 
Star-science.  And  eminently  Physiology  itself,  having 
first  submitted  to  the  elimination,  out  of  itself,  of  Biology, 
requires  farther  the  parting  of  this  from  Bionomy.  But, 
once  more,  it  would  seem  that  the  really  chief  result  from 
this,  of  final  benefit,  lies  in  the  comparative  failure.  And 
by  this  I  mean,  the  mental  experience  (or  function)  whose 
realization — ^by  means  of  the  successive  ranks  of  concep- 
tion thus  made  permanent, -Ogives  condition  to  the  next 
example  I  must  come  to. 

Having  taken,  first  a  mineral  substance,  and  next  a 
lower  organic  form,  as  the  object  of  study,  the  one  I  must 
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now  select,  to  show  by  it  the  actual  inclusion  of  moral 
apprehension,  must  necessarily  be  a  mental  one  to  begin 
with.  No  otherwise  can  it  rise  to  the  height  demanded, 
whatever  experimentation  act  on  it.  And  precisely  the 
fact  just  referred  to,  preserves  the  sequence  from  anomaly. 
The  very  habit  of  science,  in  thus  imagining  action  of  one 
mode  of  thought,  in  the  mass,  upon  another  mode — as  in 
the  saying,  for  instance,  that  ^'  Mathematics'',  embodied 
for  the  purpose,  turns  "Astrology"  bodily  into  "  Astro- 
nomy",—  fitly  prepares  the  way  for  the  Introspective 
custom  of  the  same  kind ;  and  thus,  in  general,  for  the 
quasi-concrete,  or  objective  treatment  of  conceptions  as 
things  J  which  gives  true  consecutiveness  to  mind-study  with 
external  observation.  I  will  accordingly  select  Slavery  as 
my  instance.  The  desire  to  gain  understanding  upon  the 
subject  must  indeed  be  supposed  attended  with  a  definite 
view  to  practical  benefit,  to  follow  the  investigation  ;  but 
this  being  supposed,  every  condition  seems  present  that 
is  needful  to  the  type  of  science ;  and  therefore  means 
afibrded  of  seeing  the  variation  now  to  arise. 

Suppose,  then,  experimentation  entered  on,  with  the 
view  to  rectify  original  impression  of  the  Slave  institution, 
as  the  step  duly  in  order  to  the  practical  end  :  this  would 
lie  naturally,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  spontaneous 
action  of  mingled  reflection  and  conversational  discussion. 
But  how  immediately  would  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
betray  the  difference  between  thiskind  of  experimenting  and 
the  really  scientific ; — exposing  to  the  thinker,  as  it  would, 
in  every  statement  made,  the  influence  of  passion  and 
personalism — of  passion,  because  of  personalism !  For  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  unmediately  to  show  him  that  he 
needed,  in  fact,  to  note,  as  of  plainly  greater  importance 
to  the  subject,  who  it  was  that  rendered  such  and  such 
evidence  of  judgment  upon  it,  that  fthat  might  be  the 
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purport  of  the  judgment.  And  hence  would  this  shallow 
sort  of  experimenting  go  so  little  way  with  him^  that  he 
would  very  soon  betake  himself  to  History:  expecting 
thus  to  escape  the  fallacies  of  personality.  But  would 
this  in  reality  be  the  case  ?  ■>  Let  it  be  considered.  Must 
not  the  immediate  effect  of  his  tracing  in  History  the 
varying  aspects  of  Slavery^  as  presented  at  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  especially  in  connection  with  different 
epochs  of  culture,  throw  him  back  inevitably  to  re-consider 
and  re-adjust  his  own  opinion  about  Slavery, — ^shaken  as 
to  its  original  impression  by  his  seeing  how  incomparably 
less  abhorent  a  thing  it  has  been  at  some  places  and  times 
than  at  others.  And  this  would  at  the  same  time  give 
weight  that  had  been  originally  unfelt  as  to  the  opinions  of 
controversial  opponents.  But  all  this  would  enforce  upon 
him  the  need,  for  the  true  interpretation  of  History,  of  a 
constantly  varying  standard  of  judgment  on  the  subject 
And  what  does  this  mean  but  that  he  must  set  aside  the 
History  of  Slavery — ^properly  such,  in  the  ordinary  under- 
standing of  the  purport  of  History, — until  he  has  first 
designed  a  History  of  Human  Opinion  about  Slavery : — 
while  this  constitutes  the  sub-division  in  historic  method, 
which  has  to  carry  all  the  effect  of  detention  from  practical 
theorization  argued  to  be  necessary. 

History  of  Opinion,  on  a  moral  topic,  implies  of  necessity 
the  impeding  Subjectivity  which,  as  such,  renders  a  truly 
abstract  view  impossible ;  while  yet  the  latter,  as  I  con- 
ceive, is  the  only  means  towards  an  effectual  rectification 
of  original  impression.  And  hence  are  my  own  four  stages 
here  produced ;  while,  as  to  my  idea  of  Comte's  plan,  all 
this  doubled  need  of  History  goes  solely  to  the  over- 
weighting of  Experiment.  History  of  moral  Opinion 
goes  obviously  to  the  final  making  out  of  a  general  Philo- 
sophy of  History ;  provided  that  the  entire  number  of 
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social  topics,  of  a  similar  character  to  Slavery,  be  supposed 
as  carried  forward  into  similar  results,  and  then  brought 
into  combination.  And  yet  History  of  Opinion,  here, 
must  still  form  the  sequel  to  History  of  Opinion  in  the 
lower  departments.  "We  must  ask  therefore,  to  what  end 
did  similar  experiments  lead,  in  those  lower  cases  ?  And 
certainly  the  answer  can  only  be,  that  it  gained  a  constantly 
more  and  more  abstract  view  of  the  subject  in  hand ;  and 
specially  not  a  more  and  more  practical  one ;  except  as 
being  an  indirect  means  of  furtherance  to  action.  By  His- 
toric experimenting,  of  this  philosophic  sort,  we  have  seen 
that  out  of  simple  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  metals, 
grew  Mineralogy,  long  short  of  Astronomy ;  and,  out  of 
study  of  one  single  plant  or  animal,  grew  Physiology, 
long  short  of  even  Biology ; — ^while,  in  reality,  only  the 
mathematical  perfectness,  present  in  Astronomy  alone,  has 
permitted  of  direct  bearing  of  the  Science  on  human  action. 
And  now,  as  to  the  mental  case  in  hand,  variation  of  phe- 
nomena has  multiplied  to  the  degree  of  clearly  banishing 
aU  possibility  of  mathematical  pre-vision,  and  with  it  all 

power   of  directing  action,  from  science. Hence,  in 

every  way,  the  event  seems  ensured  that  whatever  advance 
towards  Sociology  be  made  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
respecting  Slavery,  and  the  mass  of  companion  topics,  can 
only  be  of  the  nature  of  mental  cultivation,  held  for  the 
time  apart  from  our  acting  upon  it.  When  Comte  brings 
the  whole  Philosophy  of  History,  as  he  does,  to  bear  upon 
immediate  action,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  his  ideal 
of  Sociology,  he  seems  to  me  as  if  committing  the  enor- 
mous fallacy  of  forgetting  the  very  terms  that  he  started 
upon  I  He  seems  to  be  using  Sociology  in  the  way  that 
Astronomy  would  be  used,  if,  by  means  of  it,  earthen 
balls  were  expected  to  be  made  to  roll  in  actual  planetary 
fashion ; — or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  way  that 
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Astrologers  did  use  their  star-science,  when  to  this  they 
attributed  direct  influence. 

Surely,  the  true  course  of  the  student  who  finds  his 
scientific  aims  thwarted  by  moral  questionableness,  even 
upon  the  would-be  impersonal  ground  of  History,  must 
lie  in  the  confining  his  science,  for  the  present,  to  Mind- 
science  :  that  is,  to  the  objective  quest  of  Psychology. 
The  moral  questionableness  is  equivalent  to  that  fixing  of 
attention,  henceforth,  upon  personal  selfism,  which  is  the 
rousing  up  of  the  factor,  never  likely  to  let  drop  the  lead 
in  importance,  which  it  seizes  the  instant  it  presents  itself  I 
And  the  only  possible  means  of  uniting  selfism  with  the 
philosophic  pursuit  of  History,  is  through  an  objective 
Psychology :  since,  by  this  arises  the  view  of  mind-evolu- 
tion, fitted  to  give  standard  to  historic  interpretation. 
But  now  let  it  be  considered  if  this  is  not  indeed  the 
abandonment  of  all  character  of  Experimentation  to  his- 
toric research,  and  the  rendering  of  it,  instead,  a  true 
home-station  to  thought  I  To  the  principle  of  Evolution, 
the  whole  field  of  History  is  but  the  very  condition  of 
simple  Observation.  Experiment,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
become  precisely  that  working  out  of  would-be  practical 
schemings,  which  as  to  their  own  intention,  count  as  Veri- 
fication of  original  hypotheses : — ^while  true  Verification 
for  Historic  Observation  is  simply  forborne  to  be  askfed 
for.  To  tlie  mind  that  should  be  supposed  comprehending 
History  as  a  Whole,  is  obviously  its  full  interpretation 
alone  possible : — that  is,  inevitably,  to  the  metaphysically- 
imaged  mind  of  Deity,  whose  original  pre-vision  may  be 
conceived,  and  must  be  conceived,  as  absolutely  coinciding 
with  its  teleologically-accounted  memory. 

But  here  I  must  take  up  a  point  of  reference  that  till 
now  has  waited  inclusion.  I  mean,  respecting  the  needed 
allowance  for  "  stages"  j  since  I  conceive  the  occasion  for 
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this,  when  it  arises  to  experience,  to  be  a  special  phe- 
nomenon indicating  progress  towards  Introspectivism.  As 
I  have  already  signified,  the  need  oifour  stages,  incidental 
to  my  own  impression  of  need,  in  the  case  of  desired 
scientific  quest  into  Religion,  seems  to  me  to  mark  the 
deeper  subjective  requirement,  compared  with  cases  dealt 
with  by  Comte,  of  adding  to  the  formalized  conditions  that 
which  is  previous  to  any  conscious  action  at  alL  For  I 
conceive, — ^first,  that  Observation  only  becomes  known  as 
such,  after  the  contrast  of  dynamic  effort  of  Experiment 
has  been  begun  to  be  felt ; — ^but,  in  sequel  to  this,  that 
the  very  consciousness  of  Observation  compels  allowance 
for  state  yet  earlier.  And  thus,  I  contrast  power  of  In- 
trospection with  power  of  Mathematics,  on  this  very 
ground.  For  as  to  Comte's  laying  out  of  his  three-fold 
formula,  surely  it  tgos  under  compulsion  of  the  deep  men- 
talism  of  Mathematics.  Owing  to  this,  surely,  he  first 
designed  his  plan  of  the  sciences ;  but  this  again  demanded 

classifying-arrangement   of  thought-processes. Well 

then,  out  of  this  I  seem  to  find  a  meeting  argument  to.  my 
instinctive  distrust  of  his  otherwise-laid  "  three  stages'* : 
namely,  as  applied  to  the  symbolized  processes  of  the  mind 
of  Humanity.  On  the  ground  of  personal  self-conscious- 
ness, the  stage-recognition  seems  perfectly  evident  and 
explicable ;  but,  as  applied  to  an  external  abstraction,  its 
meaning  seems  lost  altogether.  How  is  it  possible  to 
image  to  ourselves  the  thought-life  of  human  existence  in 
general  I — and,  much  more,  with  positivistic  consistency ! 
Thus  I  return  to  the  essential  ground,  that  what  Comtism 
wrongs  above  all  things  is  the  integrity  of  Individualism, 
needing  to  have  its  personal  stand-point  made  as  sure  as 
the  abstract  stand-point  of  Science.  And  let  me  finish 
the  case  of  the  student  of  Slavery,  to  show  how  the  Indi- 
vidualistic abutment  of  his  researches  is  not  tnmcated. 
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though  the  Greneralized  one  is  so.  I  left  him  planted  in 
Objective  Psychology :  quite  apart  from  practical  action, 
and  bent  only  on  wandering  at  large  through  History. 
And,  as  Objective  Psychology  seems  the  last  possible  of 
the  truly  scientific  sciences, — involving  a  strain  of  un- 
naturalness  such  as,  by  the  very  painfulness  and  un- 
naturalness,  must  suffice  to  drive  back  thought  firom 
farther  prosecution  of  such  effort, — so  does  the  expatiating 
on  History  indeed  lead  naturally  to  the  proper  substitute : 
namely,  in  the  easily  appreciable  matter  which  appeals  to 
the  Subjective  experience.  For  is  it  not  the  manifest  fact 
that  History  shows  constantly,  how  Slavery,  wherever  it 
has  existed,  has  been  bound  up  with  institutions  of  Re- 
Hgion ;— how  the  very  origin  of  it  was  from  notions  making 
part  of  Religion,  in  the  barbarous  origin  of  the  latter  ? — 
Here,  then,  is  at  once  the  appeal,  which  when  supposed  as 
followed  up  by  the  mass  of  companion  subjects,  leads 
straight  on  the  track  of  Introspectivism. 

And  here  we  find  still  another  type — the  last  type,— of 
the  possible  working  of  scientific  searching :  since  only 
when  science  is  carried  into  this  track,  does  Introspection 
yield  what  is  needed  from  it.  The  History  of  Religion, 
namely,  helps  the  student  on  moral  topics,  only  through 
partaking  of  whatever  scientific  character  the  subjection 
to  a  general  Philosophy  of  History  can  give  it.  And 
here  is  to  be  recalled  the  effect,  so  important,  which 
results  to  sciences  of  lower  rank  than  Sociology,  through 
the  restraining  of  the  latter,  in  surely  the  true  hierarchic 
fitshion,  from  direct  action  on  human  proceedings.  Just 
through  the  theory  of  Society  beinff  held  aloof,  as  merely 
theory, — supported  by  the  provisional  resting  on  Mind- 
science  in  the  abstract, — is  room  given  for  the  ripening 
of  minor  efforts,  on  eminently  higher  terms  than  could 
havo  been  possible  to  the  inclusive  science,  in  the  mass. 
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Amongst  these,  I  snppose,  must  class  topics  such  as 
Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy,  and  generally  all 
whatever  over  which  now  presides  Logic,  in  the  same  way 
that  over  lower  sciences  presided  Mathematics,  although 
with  the  inferior  efficiency,  involved  in  the  nature  of  the 
case :  this  being,  that  the  true  correspondent  to  Mathe- 
matics must  really  be  its  opposite,  instead  of  its  sequent — 
not  Logic,  but  Introspectively-fumished  Morality.  Thus 
my  argument  leads  necessarily,  as  I  have  stated  that  it 
would  (p.  73),  through  the  intellectualizing  'of  Religion, 
in  the  manner  of  the  rest  of  this  group  of  topics : — since, 
in  a  merely  intellectual  view,  I  have  no  slightest  repug- 
nance to  class  Religion  beneath  Sociology. 

I  imagine  that  the  rendering  of  Religion  into  a  science 
is  parallel  to  what  has  lately  been  done,  for  instance,  with 
Language.  And  has  not  this  been  done,  manifestly,  by 
the  very  sort  of  Historic  treatment,  two-fold  divided, 
claimed  here  to  be  distinctive  of  these  upper  sciences  ? 
No  principle  of  Language  is  reached  till,  in  a  manner,  all 
past  existent  languages  have  been  allowed  for ;  and  these 
can  be  allowed  for  only  through  first  estimating  the  natural 
evolution  of  Language.  And  perfectly  similar  has  been 
the  course  which,  according  to  my  own  experience,  is 
needed  for  the  gaining  of  science  in  Religion.  The  ex- 
perimenting which  I  found  necessary  to  try  upon  it,  was 
the  finding  out  of  the  successive  phases  which  it  has,  in 
all  time  past,  presented  to  the  progressing  feeling  of  pro- 
gressing men;  but  in  order  to  trace  this  effectually,  I 
found  that  a  preliminary  investigation  must  be  inserted, 
to  show  the  intrinsic  relation  between  religious  forms,  and 
human  feelings.  And'  this  inserted  stage  was  ftdl  of  the 
effects  of  impeding  subjectivity.  My  purpose  of  tracing 
Religion's  Historj''  was  incessantly  thwarted  by  the  need 
of  clearing  out  of  my  way  obstacles  as  to  the  very  mean- 
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ing  of  the  tenns  to  be  used — Religion,  Fear,  Duty,  Ac.,— 
on  account  of  their  liability  to  varying  present  opinion. 
And  my  only  means  of  effecting  the  clearance,  was  by  the 

help  of  Psychology. -But  the  main  point  as  to  science 

is,  "wherein  is  to  besought  Verification?."  And  here 
therefore  is  it  that  I  count  this  sort  of  inyestigation  to  be 
the  exponent  of  a  totally  new  principle  in  human  think- 
ing— ^leading  off  by  an  exceptionally-fruitful  offshoot  from 
the  ordinary  line  of  the  sciences,  into  a  destined  main 
branch  of  the  common  stock. of  psychation; — ^and  doing 
this  precisely  through  the  back-influence  of  frustrated 
Sociology,  diverted  from  flowing  altogether  downwards  by 
the  "hinge-joint",  of  which  Objective  Psychology  forms 
the  one  side,  and  Cerebrology  the  other : — ^while  the  vast 
import  of  this  "  hinge  "-symbol  lies  in  the  power  of  oscil- 
lation between  Introspective  and  Observant  methods, 
bestowed  by  the  fact  that  one  single  item  of  added  or  of 
diminished  Experimentation  in  any  case,  inay  suffice  to 
throw  Verification  in  a  new  direction,  and  thus  change  the 

whole  nature  of  the  mental  act. ^As  to  the  question 

then,  of  "where  lies  Religious  Verification?"  I  would 
answer,  that  so  far  as  mere  science  is  concerned,  I  would 
state  my  own  problem  thus : — my  hypothesis  at  starting 
was  the  instinctive  conviction  of  Beligious  Continuity;  all 
my  experimenting  on  which  brought  the  continued  satis- 
faction, finally,  to  my  instincts,  allowed  for  as  ffromnff 
instincts, — ^growing  into  self-consciousness, — ^which  seems 
to  me,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  true,  as  it  is  the  only-possible, 
correspondent  to  the  effect  of  pre-vision  in  Mathematical 
cases. 

But  the  character  of  Science  is  at  its  minimum  of 
relative  importance  in  Religion.  To  reach  it  is  the  un- 
natural strain  which  makes  the  rightful  character  assert 
itself  only,  the  stronger.     And  hence  proper  Verification 
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for  it,  even  upon  intellectual  gronnd,  remains  solely  in 
the  in/hieneej  gathered  together  by  Eeligion  as  into  one 
generalistic  focus,  of  all  the  practically-wrought-out  solu- 
tions of  moral  question,  exhibited  by  History  in  connection 
with  Religious  institutions,  told  upon  each  individual  stu- 
dent's moral  nature; — while  this  again,  by  the  true 
principle  of  hierarchy,  must  prove  its  own  verity  by  exer- 
cising similar  influence  on  personal  conduct  And  let  it 
be  remembered  that  this  relates  only  to  the  Sociological, 
or  moral,  side  of  Beligion ;  since,  in  its  entirety,  this  must 
reflect  the  universal  aspect  of  generalistic  conception  I 

Thus  I  return  to  the  primitive  ground  of  my  antagonism 
to  Comtism,  in  the  wrong  which  I  feel  it  does  to  the  very 
nature  of  Beligion; — ^and  which  now  I  see,  is  only  in 
common  with  what  appears  defective  in  the  very  root- 
work  of  his  system.  Through  his  ignoring  of  the  check 
which  Introspective  principle,  if  carried  out,  must  give  to 
his  scheming,  he  ends,  every  where,  by  confounding  the 
purely  intellectual  effect  of  personal  impremon  with  the 
immediate  bearing  on  practiced  action : — with  an  apparent 

injuriousness  telling  equally  both  ways. But  I  have 

yet  to  speak  of  another  of  the  upper  group  of  sciences, 
which  displays  this  injuriousness  with  eminence. 

I  mean,  the  Science  of  History,  itself.  As  Comte  treats 
this, — compelled,  in  the  mass,  to  lend  itself  in  subordina- 
tion to  his  idealized  Sociology, — the  whole  course  of  human 
eventuation  bears  fruit  in  the  solitary  thinking  of  Comte's 
own  brain!  But  take  the  present  view  of  science,  on 
Introspective  terms,  and  this  monstrous  conclusion  is 
dissipated  at  once.  By  this,  the  science  of  History  means 
simply  the  intellectiial  sublimation  of  men's  experience, 
as  to  the  collecting  and  writing  of  History,  which  may 
supposably  conduce  to  the  future  improvement  of  the  art 
of  it    The  object  is  to  find  the  true  principles  of  Historic 
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composition ;  and  the  process,  surely,  the  very  same  as 
^th  Religious  investigation.  Namely,  first  the  seeking 
out,  as  plain  matter  of  Historic  Observation,  whatever 
historians  have  been  wont  to  do,  in  former  times,  in  this 
,way  ; — and  thence,  the  learning  of  what  has  constituted 
the  intrinsically-evolving  practice,  in  writing  History: 
preparatory  to  the  finding  out,  at  last,  the  true  History  of 
the  art  of  writing  History.  And  certainly,  in  the  true 
light  of  indirect  influence,  all  this  m'dst  largely  tend  to 
improve  the  practice,  henceforth,  of  individual  prosecutors 
of  the  art 

But  the  crowning  matter  lies  with  the  treatment  of 
Morality,  in  the  light,  whether  or  not,  of  a  Science.  This 
also,  to  be  B,  science,  in  so  far  as  its  nature  admits  of  the 
character,  I  can  only  think  of  in  the  same  category  with 
History,  and  Beligion,  and  other  matters  of  kindred 
nature  : — namely,  as  abstract  principle,  gained  through 
historic  investigation  of  the  natural  growth  of  moral 
feelings,  which  needs  to  act  indirectly^  and  no  otherwise, 
on  practical  regulation  of  those  feelings.  And  hence  ap- 
pears to  me  the  suicidal  effect,  in  every  way,  of  Comte's 
contrary  treatment.  For  this,  by  which*  he  places  Morality 
on  parallel  terms  with  Sociology,  in  order  to  the  stringing 
it  on,  as  a  fiaally-to-be-added  science,  to  the  continuous 
line  of  sciences  previously  strung,  includes  the  intrinsic 
wrongfulness — surely  such, — of  supposing  "addition" 
to  be  possible,  in  such  manner,  to  an  organic  scheme. 
That  a  new  science,  of  generalistic  sort,  should  he  imagined 
possible,  except  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  whose 
working  can  do  nothing  less  than  modify  existing  arrange- 
ment  from  its  very  foundation,  seems  to  me  an  evidence 
of  tw-organism  in  conception  that  necessarily  condemns 
itself :— just  as  would  the  idea  of  Physiology,  by  which  we 
should  imagine  Nature,  for  the  improvement  of  the  pre- 
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sent  human  frame,  adding  to  it  a  new  limb ! — ^And  yet 
Comtists,  in  their  implicit  homage  to  their  master's  design, 
are  constantly  asserting  that  nothing  remains  but  to  give 
simple  extension  to  it  I — ^With  this  against  the  plan,  how- 
ever, on  the  very  face  of  it,  stronger  than  ever  shows  the 
immediate  objection,  lying  with  the  natural  unfitness  for 
junction  between  the  matter  desired  to  be  "  added"  and  that 
on  which  it  is  sought  to  be  inserted.  To  render  Morality 
generalistic,  in  the  manner  which  its  linking  on  to  Soci- 
ology implies,  would  be,  according  to  my  whole  conception, 
the  depriving  it  of  all  that  gives  character  to  it.  It  would 
be,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  asserting  that  ^^  on  moral 
subjects  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good  as  another  man's  I" 
— ^since,  however  important,  in  a  relative  sense,  be  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  exponent  selected,  yet  the  taking 
of  any  man  as  absolute  exponent,  on  Comte's  plan,  virtu- 
ally amounts  to  this  result,  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Here,  therefore,  I  have  stated  my  case  in  full  against 
the  "  addition  ". 

And  with  this  point,  also,  I  seem  to  wind  up  my  entire 
argument,  as  stated  at  the  head  of  this  section,  against 
the  "  dynamic"  capability  of  Positivism.  The  false  tack 
followed  by  it  in  regard  to  History,  as  to  man's  supposed 
gain  of  power  from  it,  to  exert  active  control  over  human 
affairs,  instead  of  his  being  held,  as  by  philosophers  here- 
tofore, limited  to  the  passive  recipiency  of  instruction  from 
it,  helpful  only  indirectly  to  practical  action,  seems  to  me 
to  vitiate  every  part  of  Comte's  philosophy  of  science  lying 
above  the  mark  where  History  is  characteristically  import- 
ant.   And  this  is  the  peculiarly  mental,  or  dynamic  part 

Yet,  if  this  much  be  considered  to  lie  against  it,  what 
remains  of  Positivism  as  an  ism?     How  is  it  possible  to 
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think  otherwise  of  even  this  best  part  of  Comte's  doctrine 
than  as  still  merely  a  Philosophy  of  Science,  and  by  no 
means  the  Philosophy  of  Science  which  is  henceforth  to 
content  the  world ;  and  therefore  only  one  of  men's  ex- 
perimentings  in  this  way,  out  of  which,  in  the  mass, 
Nature  will  finally  evolve  the  true  principle  ? — But  if  eo, 
the  distinctiveness  of  Comte's  scheme,  in  whatever  gives 
effect  to  it  as  such,  is  abolished.  Room  is  given — necessity 
has  arisen — ^for  a  new  ism^  capable  of  answering  to  the 
widened  requirement. 

Such  principle,  regarded  in  a  scientific  and  controversial 
light,  has  appeared  to  me  that  of  Comparativism,  By 
this  term  seems  expressed  the  "  relationalism "  which  is 
caused  to  the  religious  consciousness,  by  its  need  of  taking 
account  of  what  is  so  naturally  alien  to  it  as  the  matter  of 
a  regulating  principle  for  Science.  But  the  word  seems 
equally  significant  for  the  scientific  occasion.  Let  me  be 
suffered,  in  finishing,  to  show  what  is  the  especial  turn  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Science  which  I  anticipate  as  likely  to  be 
caused  to  it,  by  its  admission  to  itself,  when  it  shall  make 
the  admission,  of  the  Introspective  check  here  pleaded  for. 

I  refer  to  the  essential  change  in  the  estimation  of  pro- 
gress which  must  follow  from  the  taking  into  account,  all 
along,  of  the  motives  to  it : — this  being,  necessarily,  the 
element,  as  a  moral  element,  which  Introspective  con- 
sideration must  call  for  the  admittance  of  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  this  way  there  will  actually  be  introduced,  so 
far  from  a  new  complexity,  a  most  effectual  simplicity ; — 
while,  in  an  immediate  light,  is  also  this  of  advantage 
afforded,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  myself.  Namely,  the 
apparent  power  of  reconciling  the  signal  point  of  opposi- 
tion which  was  many  years  ago  set  forth  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
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in  his  Genms  of  Science :  as  to  Sociology  being  proved, 
in  real  historic  showing,  to  be  the  actual  leader  of  the 
sciences,  in  respect  to  prior  manifestation.*  For  what  I 
have  now  in  view  is  precisely  this  :  that  Sociology  should 
be  counted  as  from  the  very  beginning  the  constant  aim  of 
men's  thought- work ; — just  because,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  regulation  of  Society  is  the  desiderandum 
which,  with  Beligion  only  excepted,  comprises  every  thing 
men  need  to  have  regulated;  and  which  therefore  may 
well  have  aflforded  the  impulse  to  scientific  quest  in  gene- 
ral, not  in  the  least  likely  in  barbarous  ages  to  have  had 
any  charm  on  its  own  abstract  account  With  this  for 
stock-motive,  what  is  more  explicable  than  the  suc- 
cessive attempts,  siiccessively  successful,  to  master  the 
preliminary  sciences,  in  the  order  of  their  attainableness  ? 
According  to  my  own  terms,  the  Sociological  aim  forms 
the  constantly  static  condition  of  human  psychation ;  and 
the  emerging  out  of  this,  from  time  to  "iime,  in  speculative 
endeavours,  has  been  the  series  of  experimentings  with 
Nature,  which  have  finally  improved  the  stock  into  the 
ability  of  dealing  truly  with  its  aim,  measured  by  human 
conditions.  But  here  lies  the  point  I  contend  for.  I 
claim  to  have  it  allowed,  that  always  the  main  condition  to 
be  attended  to,  is,  that  pursuit  of  this  sort  is  not  the  anfy 

*  Gomte  indeed  appears  to  be  dealing  preoisely  witb  this  propocittan,  in 
what  he  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  Phil.  Pos.  respecting  "  Historic  method", 
as  contrasted  with  "  Dogmatic  " ; — ^while,  for  my  own  part,  T  have  anzionslj 
tecnrred  to  this  distinction  of  his,  in  finishing  l^e  writing  of  these  pages,  to 
jndge  whether — or  rather,  how  far — I  may  take  it  as  the  actual  eqaivalent^ 
on  Comte*8  terms,  to  what  I  am  here  seeking  by  names  of  "  static  and  dynamic**. 
Bnt  should  this  be  so,  decided  more  than  ever  would  be  the  ground  of  my  an- 
tagonism :  since  what  he  expressly  states  in  the  matter  is,  that  **  Dogmatio 
Method  is  for  superseding  the  Historical,  as  we  advance  to  a  higher  position 
in  science"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  23,  of  the  translation) ;  while  the  present  idea  of  '*  statie 
method"  sapposes  an  exactly  contrary  event. 
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pursuit  needful  to  men ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which, 
to  the  non-scientific  side  of  our  nature,  must  be  known  as 
alternating  incessantly  into  the  character  of  a  subordinate 
ministering  to  the  moraX  occasions  of  men.  The  very 
instant  that  intellect  becomes  passive,  relatively  speaking, 
this  must  occur ;  while,  as  I  have  been  describing,  the 
minutest  preponderance  of  the  one  half  of  mental  action 
which  consists  in  experimentation,  over  the  other  half 
which  is  plain  observation,  suffices  to  shift  the  mode  of 
active  or  dynamic  effort  into  the  passive :  this  again,  by  the 
law  of  contrast,  only  producing  the  stronger  revulsion  to 
repeated  action.  And  by  this  principle  appears  solved 
that  universal  meaning  of  back-influence,  resulting  from 
Sociology,  in  proportion  as  this  is  realized,  on  preceding 
thought-arrangement,  which  altogether  coincides  in  charac- 
ter with  Beligious  influence,  in  so  far  as  Beligion  is  intel- 
lectual. For  although  it  is  true  that  Beligion,  as  a 
science,  has  no  direct  connection  with  Sociology, — ^but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  one  amongst  the  sciences  that  propa- 
gates itself  aloof  from  such  connection,  ministered  to 
alone  by  inward  resources, — yet  the  back-influence  from 
Beligion  necessarily  faUs  in  virtual  parallelism  with  that 
of  the  Social  kind :  destined  more  and  more,  as  I  believe, 
to  work  alterations  on  whatever  the  scientific  aim,  on  its 
own  account,  realizes : — so  that  a  true  reciprocity  must  be 
thought  of  between  the  two  agencies.  And  for  the  effect 
of  this  I  would  assign  the  following. 

First,  as  to  the  lower  stage  of  Science-evolution,  previous 
to  the  parting,  and  where  Sociology  is  merely  incipient : 
here,  I  imagine  a  mode  of  action  and  re-action  such  as 

this. Suppose  the  time  before  any  science  was  defined : 

was  it  not  now  that  social  aims  were  exclusively  bent  to 
either  agriculture  or  war&re;  so  that  hence  were  earth-works 
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and  metals  the  objects  of  study  that  was  inevitable? — 
Welly  but  so,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  mode  of  social 
government  attained  such  as  itself  was  also,  in  a  manner, 
metallic  I  What,  in  any  way,  did  pristine  governments 
other  than  seemingly  take  pattern  from  science  extant ;  by 
treating,  as  they  did,  the  social  bodies  of  men  as  if  these 
were  also  but  lumps  of  earth  or  metal,  to  be  moulded  or 

battered  at  despotic  pleasure ! And  so  too,  meanwhile, 

was  it  not  the  case  that  household  and  pastoral  occasions 
were  inducing  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  biology? — 
while  hence,  in  return,  were  not  despots  becoming  pater- 
nal ? To  render  them,  however,  actually  humane,  in 

the  true  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  office  that  still  must 
have  stood  over :  waiting,  as  was  natural  it  should  need 
to  do,  the  final  event  to  Science. 

And  as  to  this  final  event, — the  event  of  division, — ^has 
not  the  sjrmbol  I  have  given  to  it,  on  perfectly  intrinsic 
grounds,  said  enough  as  to  its  humanizing  effect  I  I  have 
figured,  namely,  the  parting  of  Mind-action  into  Socialistic 
and  Religious  (or  personal)  aims — ever  thereafter  apart, 
and  yet  on  that  very  account  to  be  closer  than  ever  inter- 
mingled,— ^by  the  Branches,  Male  and  Female,  into  which 
the  Human  Bace  itself  is  divided.  This  however  being  once 
allowed  as  the  true  harmony  of  the  case, — ^harmony  between 
the  stock-constitution  of  Mind^  and  the  stock-constitution 
of  realized  Humanity ; — ^while  likewise  another  postulate 
be  admitted,  which  I  own  to  be  equally  necessary,  however 
possibly  disputable :  namely,  that  rendering  of  justice  to 
this  corporealized  distinction  forms  the  essential  of  Social 
regulation,  that  is  true  to  its  purpose  ; — and  have  I  not 
every  precedent  from  hitherto  experience  of  Science,  to  look 
for  the  effect  of  reciprocation  from  this,  as  from  every 
lower  event  ?    Let  it  be  remembered  how  every  other  truth 
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attained,  of  characteristic  sort,  has  told  upon  previons 
stages,  down  to  the  very  foundation.  Namely,  how  As- 
tronomy, (taking  this  for  such  foundation,)  has  gained 
already  reflected  impression  in  all  these  ways: — from 
Mineralogy,  shown  by  Astronomy's  treatment  of  its  own 
subject-masses  on  the  very  terms  of  homogeneous  grains 
that  earth  or  metal  fragments  are  ; — from  Chemistry,  in- 
asmuch as,  even  beyond  this,  it  has  arrived  to  treat  its 
starry  worlds  as  molecular  particles,  bound  into  substance, 
one  with  another,  by  stupendous  aflinities; — and  from 
very  Biologj',  if  only  we  reckon  up  planet-growths  by 
equinox-precessions ;  or,  still  more  plainly,  if  we  trust 
ourselves  to  nebular  hypotheses.  In  rightful  sequel,  then, 
to  all  of  this,  how  should  it  be  forbidden  to  expect  reflec- 
tion, and  reflection  universal,  from  the  grandest  peculiarity 
of  all,  revealing  itself  as  the  consummate  problem  in 
Nature's  designing,  for  man  to  interpret  as  he  may  I 

And  here  is  the  matter  which,  if  any,  will  give  body  to 
the  thin  speculations  of  the  following  pages.  For  only  to 
the  Metaphysical  kind  of  gaze  is  such  revealing,  and  such 
possibility  of  interpretation,  in  the  slightest  degree  open. 
Here  also,  therefore,  does  the  purport  of  Comparativism, 
as  a  needed  regulator  of  thought,  bring  itself  to  an  end. 
All  that  Science  can  do,  towards  a  problem  like  this,  ter- 
minates apparently  just  in  the  one  generalization  where, 
for  the  first  and  only  time,  it  strikes  concert  with  Religion. 
And  that  is,  I  imagine,  precisely  in  the  act  of  intellect, 
whereby  conscious  experience  effects  the  reciprocation 
suggested.  For  what  this  amounts  to,  in  other  words,  is 
just  the  following :  that  we  are  enabled  to  carry  with  us, 
into  the  metaphysic  region,  the  scientifically-qualified 
assurance,  of  at  least  high  probability,  that  all  parts  of 
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thouffht  have  the  same  mode  of  action  and  re-action  upon 
-one  another,  which  by  thonght  has  been  discovered  to 
pervade  all  parts  of  nature. 


Thus  I  feel  that  my  whole  end,  proposed  to  myself  in 
this  examination,  has  indeed  been  answered.  Nothing 
that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  take  as  result  from  it  con- 
demns, but  very  much,  on  the  contrary,  goes  to  support 
my  design.  On  the  one  hand,  Comte's  prohibition  of 
Metaphysics  appears  proved  to  me  to  have  wronged  him- 
self, as  to  what  is  even  best  in  his  doctrine ; — on  the 
other  hand,  I  seem  free,  by  disregarding  that  prohibition, 
to  take  Jrom  Comtism  specially  this,  which  is  invaluable 
to  me:  namely,  the  definite  form  which  Science  wears 
when,  stripped  of  all  other  qualifications,  it  stands  out  as 
Opponent,  but  also  Co-partner,  of  Reb'gion. 

For  this,  by  contrast,  entirely  confirms  the  view  of  the 
nature  of  Religion,  which  I  depicted  in  my  first  section. 
There,  I  expressed  my  conviction,  how  all  that  is  improve- 
ment to  Beligion  consists  in  the  rendering  it  more  and 
more  of  an  insensible  infiuence, — ^vague,  as  to  intellectual 
lineaments,  to  the  utmost  degree  of  vagueness, — and 
especially  such  as  is  appreciable  orAj personally.  And  here, 
I  have  gathered  for  corresponding  result,  that  similar  con- 
sequence attends  intellectual  efibrt  universally,  wherever, 
and  just  in  proportion  as,  the  true  limits  of  Science  are 
over-passed.  That  is,  I  seem  to  have  certified  that  it  is 
where  Science  is  at  home,  and  only  there,  that  mental 
action  bears  directly  on  circumstance :  having  for  object 
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tb  conquer  circninstance)  and,  because  of  this,  and  of  the 
energetic  attitude  required  for  it,  basing  itself  firmly  on 
static  or  normal  self-forgetftdness ; — ^while,  every  where,  in 
proportion  as  Science  diffuses  itself  into  aims  above  its 
i^^ach,  the  two-fold  event  ensues:  on  the  one  hand,  of 
abstract  generalizations  gained,  which  act  as  I  am  con- 
tending that  Religious  intuitions  act ;  and  on  the  other, 
of  strivings  promoted,  of  the  habitual  sort,  which  have 
only  a  latent  connection  with  the  abstractions.  But  thus 
does  there  constantly  arrive,  as  Generalism  gains  ground 
over  Science,  increasing  need  for  mental  passiveness, 
forcibly  restrained  into  such,  in  order  to  the  taking  of  im- 
pressions from  general  nature,  by  the  rightful  means  of 
internal  sjrmpathy  with  nature :  this  being  the  living 
mode  of  communion  with  her  which  here  has  been  counted 
as  dynamic.  And  yet,  always,  must  !^ligion  stand  here 
in  a  manner  alone,  through  its  being,  in  right  of  Internal- 
ism,  the  true  representer  of  this  kind  of  sympathy. 

For  I  accept  fully  the  belief,  prepared-for  by  Mr, 
Spencer,  that  all  our  intuitional  conceptions,  of  leading 
Bort,  are  of  the  very  nature  of  the  theories  embodied  in 
scientific  classification: — ^as,  for  instance,  that  the  non- 
entity of  "  Astronomy"  possesses  us  with  actual  knowledge 
of  the  stars  :^-excepting  only  that  the  former  are  such  as 
have  grown  insensibly  on  mankind,  while  the  latter  have 
been  wrought  out  by  individuals,  and  consciously.  And 
here,  therefore,  is  concerned  the  work  of  interpretation, 
inwardly  directed,  which  I  have  just  spoken  of, — as  to 
tracing  the  natural  connection,  and  consequent  seriation, 
amidst  these  instituted  generalisations  :  limited,  however, 
as  to  my  own  purpose,  to  those  which,  in  being  theologi- 
cal, abut  in  moral  conclusions.  For  by  my  own  manner 
of  understanding  Theology, — ^through  pursuit  of  the  very 
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course  of  historical  experimenting  which  science  demands, 
— I  have  come  to  own  that  results  associated  with  it  art 
to  be  calculated)  rightfully,  in  the  way  that  science  cannot 
deny  to  be  lawful,  in  the  abstract,  though  not  the  way 
rightful  to  itself:  by  acquisition  gained  to  us  of  abstraijt 
ideas.  And  this,  I  claim,  is  a  real  turning  *of  Theology 
into  the  thing  which  not  Coratism  itself  ought  to  refuse ; 
— although  truly  an  argument  against  itself  must  lie  in  the 
very  admission.  For  wherever  past  Theology  has  shown 
itself,  historically,  injurious  to  mankind, — 9&  I  fully  con- 
cede that  it  has, — this  has  been  through  its  being  made 
to  intermeddle  directly  with  human  affairs,  in  precisely  the 
way  that  Comte  would  have  Sociology  to  do.  Let  Theo- 
logy, on  the  contrary,  be  eliminated  from  the  stock  of 
practical  Religionism,  and  set  apart  as  a  mental  abstrac- 
tion, in  the  true  manner  of  other  ^  ologies^  and  surely  a 
corresponding  benefit  must  follow : — a  greater  benefit, 
rather,  than  in  any  other  case,  just  from  the  nature  of  the 
matter.  I  might  sum  lip  the  whole  of  what  has  come  to 
me,  as  benefit,  from  Mr.  Spencer's  scheme  of  principles, 
by  saying  that  he  has  given  me  the  idea  of  Evolution. 
But  Theology,  on  my  own  terms,  relates  to  the  internally- 
appreciable  Source  of  Evolution,  whatever  it  be ;  and 
much  more  must  this  be  a  matter  of  abstraction  than  the 
other.  And  yet  the  idea  of  Evolution,  too,  has  the  effect 
that  answers  to  religious  effect: — ^for,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  hides  itself  away  from  any  sort  of  mixture  with 
my  acting  movements  in  life,  it  permeates  entirely  my 
region  of  thinking — just  as  does  the  theological  image  my 
whole  domain  oi  feeling. May  I  not  well  say,  there- 
fore, that  a  field  of  investigation  lies  spread  to  self<ion^ 
sciousness,  ruled  over  by  Theoloery,  which  Science,  on  its 
own  grounds,  should  not  object  to  ?   It  is  that  which  forms, 
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in  reality,  but  the  night-side  of  contemplation — ^necessary, 
surely,  to  be  added  to  that  of  day,  a^  that  of  day  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  the  view  of  nature  where,  day-theories  banished 
the  horizon,  an  incomparably  wiier,  however  dimmer, 
sense  of  nature  unfolds  itself  to  us: — ^nay,  where  the 
mmness  itself  is  relieved  by  the  glimmering  intuitions 
peculiar  to  it,  amongst  which  the  sun  itself  re-appears, 
OA  a  star. 

And  for  the  opening  to  us  of  this  view  of  nature,  and 
the  preparing  for  us  of  the  terms  of  this  abstract  commu- 
nion, we  are  indebted  to  the  old  Metaphysicians  1  By 
accepting  the  position,  we  fall  anew  into  the  power  of 
honouring  as  glorious  a  line  of  spiritual  ancestry  here,  as 
we  continue  to  find — ^as  we  find  more  than  ever — in  the 
Fathers  of  Physical  study.  A  two-fold  continuity  is  pre- 
sented which  unites  us  with  every  mental  working  of  the 
past,  with  which  any  noble  feeling  in  us,  of  any  sort,  can 
long  to  respond  to.  And  this  is  a  gain,  to  possess  which 
— not  to  have  been  prevented  firom  possessing  which,  in 
the  way  that  Comtist  restrictions  must  have  done,  causes 
in  myself,  I  cannot  help  wishing  to  acknowledge,  the 
strongest  thankfulness  not  to  have  lain  under  these. 
Discipleship  to  Comte,  if  I  had  been  early  initiated  into 
it,  must  necessarily  have  prevented  me  from  feeling  the 
very  meaning  of  this  harmony; — as  it  must  also  have 
prevented  me,  in  regard  to  Science  itself,  from  r.ejoicing 
as  I  do  in  those  unprecedented  successes  in  the  Science  of 
to-day,  which  have  notably  sprung,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  reflecting,  outside  of  all  influence  of  Comtism.  And 
indeed  the  two  things  run  together  with  me.  In  a  personal 
sense, — ^as  to  which  only  now  am  I  speaking,  considering 
this  to  be  identical  with  a  religious  sense, — scientific  gain 
is  comparatively  little,  except  as  it  helps  to  support  my 
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trosty  in  general,  in  mental  integrity :  this  being  the  gain 
which  each  one  of  us  personally  draws  out  of  the  past  of 
experience.  But  what  sort  of  soundness  could  that  be, 
which,  however  made  out  for  the  one  half  of  experience, 
ihould  be  bound  up  with  t^n-soundness  in  the  other  half  ^ 


I  may  then  now  return  to  my  proper  object  in  this 
wort  That  object  is  to  throw  myself  fully  upon  the  In- 
trospective stand-point,  thus  appearing  legitimated  to  me; 
and  thence  to  produce  into  ostensibleness  the  phenomena 
that  I  find  presented — or  rather  such  of  these  as  show  on 
them,  at  all,  an  influence  from  my  altered  belief.  And  this, 
in  fact,  is  precisely  the  aim  at  tracing  this  very  continuity 
for  my  own  thinking,  with  that  of  past  metaphysicians 
and  theologians;  since  the  very  nature  of  my  present 
religious  conceptions — I  mean,  of  the  purely  intellectual 
sort  which  are  alone  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present 
volume,— coincides  with  my  being  able,  or  believing  my- 
self able,  to  realize  in  a  manner  to  myself  the  Evolution 
of  those  very  mind-images  with  which  Metaphysics  have 
constantly  been  concerned:  these  appearing  to  me,  namely^ 
as  simply  the  now-inborn  results  of  past  Introspection, 
which  solely,  and  in  proportion  as,  they  are  inherited  by 
us,  and  not  personally  acquired,  have  come  to  be  known  by 
us  o^  ^^  intuitions."    Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  has  in- 
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deed  been  forestalled  in  this  preliminary  controversy :  but 
the  peculiar  need  of  the  case  is  that  suggestions  should  be 
treated  in  groups ;  and  this  is  only  possible  by  leaving 
every  interest  except  that  of  Metaphysics  behind. 

I  have  said  of  this  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  doud* 
painting.  And  that  it  may  be  seen  how  inevitable  is  such 
character,  let  it  only  be  considered  through  what  kind  of 
thought-material  it  is  that  the  junction  in  question  requires 
to  be  sought  for.  The  one  point  that  old  metaphysics  needs 
to  drop,  in  order  to  our  taking  up  their  thread,  appears  to 
be  in  truth  the  identical  "  vice"  of  confounding  the  "  per- 
sonal, with  the  ^^general",  in  this  inner  department,  which 
seems  to  disfigure  Comtism  in  the  outer.  That  is,  in 
aiming  to  see  "  Mind "  in  the  universe,  just  as  Comte 
aimed  to  see  "  Law",  they  appear  to  have  neglected  the 
condition — which  indeed  Evolutionism  alone  sets  forth, — 
showing  how  Human  mentation,  as  our  medium  for  dis- 
cerning the  General,  is  really  separated  from  the  latter  by 
the  whole  process  of  ages' -long  mentalization,  of  which 
our  present  ability  of  conceiving  "  Mind  "  forms  only  the 
culmination,  and  by  no  means  the  constant  attender. 
Evolutional  metaphysics,  on  the  contrary,  involve  the  per- 
petual sense  of  the  difference,  and  the  rememberance  that 
what  is  inwardly  gazed  on  forms  the  attribute  solely  of 
our  own  personality — though  truly  as  blended  to  conscious- 
ness with  that  of  universid  human  beings.  And  thus  the 
Mind-painting  which  is  to  report  on  such  gazing,  must 
have  regard,  above  all  things,  to  the  sort  of  personal  effect 
on  which  the  shifbingness  of  Evolution  has  mirrored  itselfl 
It  is  by  no  means  the  mere  painting  of  actual  thought- 
images,  that  is  implied  by  it ; — ^nor  even  the  painting  of 
mental  circumstance,  considered  as  running  parallel  to 
external  circumstance ; — ^but  rather,  as  I  have  intimated. 
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the  much  vagaer  object  of  only  hinting  at  the  perspective 
in  mental  eventuation,  as  actually  measureable.  This  is, 
however,  the  mistiest  of  eflFects  to  be  rendered ! — And  still, 
as  I  have  also  implied  before,  there  is  no  means  of  avoid- 
ing to  attempt  the  effect,  while  regard  is  had  to  the  object 
of  the  "  perspective".  By  this  is  signified  the  meeting 
at  last  of  night-shadowings  with  the  verge  of  day- 
and'ordinary  topics.  And  when  this  twilight-aspect  is 
reached,  by  this  mode  of  successive  contemplations, 
cloud-amassing  becomes  the  instrument  of  simple  shading j 
which  no  kind  of  painting  whatever  can  dispense  with, 
for  truthfulness. 


PART  II-FIRST  DIVISION. 


THE   EFFECT    OF   PRESENT    RELIGION,    ON   ITS 
PURELY    INTELLECTUAL    SIDE 


CHAPTER  I. 


COMPARATIVISTTO  RETENTION  OF  THE  PROPER  METAPHYSICAL 

BASIS. 

This,  at  all  events,  I  have  of  agreement  with  the  old 
Metaphysicians: — most  profoundly  do  I  believe  in  the 
Reality  of  that  which  is  now  to  concern  me,  as  the  right- 
ful matter  of  Metaphysics.  Though  my  reason  for  so 
doing  is  a  very  different  one  from  theirs, — even  directly 
contrary  to  theirs, — yet  I  think  I  can  prove,  and  in  a 
manner  indefeasible  alike  to  Metaphysicians  and  the 
opposite  class  of  thinkers,  both  that  the  meaning  I 
would  assign  to  the  term  "real"  is  only  a  consistent 
heightening  of  the  ontological  sense ;  and  that  it  is  in 
itself  legitimate,  even  by  th,e  scientific  standard  to 
which  I  have  bound  myself. 

By  scientific  rule,  the  test  of  scientific  character  to  be 
admitted  as  to  the  mental  generalizations  made  use  of,  is, 
that  they  shall  stand  contact,  to  some  certain  extent, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  with  the 
practical  handling  of  the  affairs  of  life :  the  manner  of 
this  variation  being — as  I  have  seemed  entitled  to  infer, — 
coincident  simply  with  the  more  or  less  of  directness 
found  in  the  serviceableness  of  such  generalizations.  But, 
in  accepting  this  test  upon  my  own  part,  no  immediate 
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obstacle  presents  itself,  which  should  forbid  my  looking 
for  similar  authorization  to  those  of  Metaphysics. — ^It  is 
tme,  that  the  generalizations  here  employed  are  rarefied 
into  a  degree  of  abstractness  that  is  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  scientific  abstractions,  even  of  the  remotest 
from  ordinary  sort ; — and  consequently  that  the  mode  of 
utility  to  them  is  correspondingly  needful  to  be  accounted 
almost  exclusively  indirect,  instead  of  in  any  degree 
direct. — And  also  it  is  true,  that  by  my  own  postulated 
condition,  it  is  to  be  expected,  beforehand,  that  the  mode 
of  classifying-experience,  which  is  to  assist  ordinary  ex- 
perience, must  proceed,  to  be  successful,  upon  a  contrary 
plan  of  classification  to  the  plan  followed  by  science, 
purely  to  attain  that  kind  of  harmony  with  science,  which 
obedience  to  science  in  itself  calls  for. — But  when  these 
two  things  are  only  remembered,  I  see  no  possible  reason 
why  the  very  highest,  or  purest,  points  of  Idealism  should 
not  be  as  realistic  as  the  most  comparatively  concrete. 
The  matter  of  "  indirect "  utility  being  on  common  t^rms 
with  "  direct ",  forms  indeed  the  point  which  constantly 
abides  by  me  as  the  most  pertinent  of  all  that  Science 
has  confirmed  for  me. 

Certainly,  I  account  that  the  whole  working  of  Meta- 
physical perception  is  under  relation  to  the  ordinary  mode 
of  perception :  is,  therefore,  in  itself  a  mode  of  experience. 
But  then,  by  development-principle,  I  have  learned  that 
manner  of  its  arriving,  to  individual  holders,  by  inherit- 
ance, which  plainly  attests  the  desirableness  of  this 
specific  characterization  for  it,  by  "  indirectness." — Thus, 
within  this  very  point  springs  up  my  advantage.  I 
gain  from  it  means  to  judge  of  the  "reality"  of  my 
innately-possessed  intuitions,  upon  a  basis  of  opposing- 
adaptation  to  Science,  which  is  simply  the  following  :— 
that  in  all  my  reasoning  I  adhere  to  my  own  desire 
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for  such  harmony,  as  my  subjective  starting-point. — 
For  this  desire  is  the  nearest  possible  of  experiences 
to  me.  It  is  immediate.  And  by  working  from  this 
subjective  actuality  towards  remoter  experiences,  I  feel 
that  I  am  doing  what  Science  should  require  of  me, 
though  I  am  thus  contradicting  Science's  own  mode  : — 
since  it  certainly  is  the  practice  of  Science,  under  its  own 
outwardly-observant  condition,  to  begin,  whenever  it 
classes  its  own  objects,  with  precisely  the  remotest  from 
such  as  affect  subjectivity,  working  up  to  these  only  in  the 
end. — But  old  Metaphysics  began  also  after  this  fashion ; 
delusively  imitating  Science,  as  I  imagine,  where  it  ought 
to  have  offered  contrast.  For  what  can  be  possibly  re- 
moter from  subjective  actuality,  than  the  conception  of 
an  "Absolute  Existence,"  wherein  the  philosophers  of 
old  trusted  for  support  to  their  conception  of  Realism  ? 

Nay,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  sheer  force  of  my  own  re- 
fraining from  the  latter  ground,  I  am  actually  gaining  in 
a  measure  the  very  sort  of  proof  which  they  cut  off  from 
themselves  by  their  crude  pursuit  of  it  By  the  mere 
fact  of  the  pure  relativity  of  my  own  postulate,  I  seem  to 
gain  a  portion  of  absolutism,  undeniably  such. 

But  here  I  must  include  two  other  considerations  ;  which 
are,  in  truth,  so  inseparably  involved  with  the  matter  of 
Realism,  as  1x>  suffer  no  independent  treatment  of  any  one 
of  the  three  points.  As  the  very  means  of  clearing  up 
my  consecutiveness  with  old  Ontology  upon  this  point,  I 
need  to  prove  similar  relation-^— on  the  one  hand,  as  to  the 
fact  that  Metaphysics  deals,  and  ought  to  deal,  solely  with 
"  Essences  " ;— on  the  other,  as  to  this,  that  its  presenta- 
tion of  evidence,  as  such,  both  can  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
only  that  of  "  reasoning  in  circle.'* 

And,  first,  as  to  "  Essences  " :  can  I  find  di£Sculty  here, 
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when  it  is  the  case,  both  that  in  the  gain  of  abstract  ideas 
is  that  which  I  have  learned  to  see  the  true  estimation 
of  metaphysical  gain,  as  opposed  to  the  safest  measuring 
of  scientific  gain  (pp.  131-2) ;  and  that  assuredly  all 
gaining  of  abstract  ideas  does  inevitably,  by  the  common 
habit  of  mankind,  express  itself  as  the  making  out  of 
the  "  essence  "  of  the  topic  in  concern  ?  I  have  not  the 
least  occasion  to  go  beyond  this  plainest  vindication  of 

my  continued  use  of  the  term. ^Nevertheless,  let  me 

note  how  immense  is  the  effect  of  this  shifting  of  the 
former  significance — this  reduction  of  it  to  community 
with  ordinary  import  I  The  change  implies  all  that 
difference  of  character  between  metaphysic  and  scientifi- 
cally-viewed phenomena,  which  1  have  symbolized  by  the 
idea  of  viewing  nature — itself  remaining  the  same, — under 
severally  its  day  and  night  aspects  ! 

Say,  that  all  production  of  abstract  ideas,  be  they  com- 
mon, scientific,  or  metaphysic,  has  been  of  one  and  the 
same  kind  :  that  is,  always  effected  by  the  elimination  of 
concrete  particularities,  originally  attached  to  every  pos- 
sible idea ; — is  it  not  clear  that  this  very  community  of 
production  must  have  been  the  occasion  of  that  peculiar 
but  amazing  difference^  witnessable  by  our  subjective 
consciousness,  which  I  have  figured  by  supposing  for 
metaphysic  truth  the  exclusive  resemblance  to  stars :  seen 
best,  if  not  seen  only,  when  all  lower  objects  are  hidden? 

This  class  of  truths  are  such,  distinctively,  as  have 
to  so  incomparable  an  extent  succeeded  in  parting  with  all 
particularity,  that  they  have  become — at  least,  virtually- 
universal.  Different  as  their  nature  is  from  simplicity, 
they  have  yet  all  the  effect  of  simplicity,  in  being  appre- 
ciable to  the  subjective,  experience  of  every  individual 
mind,  amongst  the  mass  of  human  minds,  without  need- 
ful exceptioD.     They  apply  to  every  subject;  they  aw 
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capable  of  being  seen  everywhere.  Bnt  accordingly  are 
they  as  few  in  their  actual  number,  as  they  are  rare  in 

their  actual  quality. Farther,  this  must  be  reflected 

upon.  Various  as  is  the  present  condition  cf  different 
sorts  of  abstract  ideas,  owing  ia  chief  to  tlieir  varying 
capability  of  reaching  this  final  measure  of  success :  so 
that  scientific  ideas  must  be  thought  of  as  falling,  as  a 
class,  very  far  short  of  such  success,  while  those  of  the 
ordinary  class  fall  immeasurably  farther  short; — yet 
originally,  or  at  the  first  production  at  all  of  ideas,  there 
was  not  the  least  power  of  discernment  to  men  (pre-rational 
beings  as  they  then  were,)  as  to  which  of  the  images 
had  it  in  them  to  attain  this  suc-cess.  There  was  a  com- 
mon aspiration,  or  rather  a  common  assumption,  as  to 
success,  present  in  every  case.  Ideas,  namely,  that  were 
based  on  merely  sense-impression, — such  as  those  of 
"greenness,  hardness,"  &c., — showed  nothing  as  yet  of 
the  typical  limitation  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  so  speedily  bind  them  down  to  a  subordinate  range. 
And  the  case  was  parallel  with  the  internaUy-based  ones, 
while  restricted  by  the  superficialness  of  import  that  was 
primary  to  them:  such  as  those  of  "hunger,"  or  of  "fierce- 
ness and  gentleness."  Nor  is  there  need  to  express  the 
same  about  scientific  ideas,  when  these  are  supposed  to 
have  arisen,  since  here  the  limitation  of  range  is  the  very 
matter  of  hypothesis,  in  regard  to  them.  The  considera- 
tion is,  then,  in  what  manner  will  the  spectacle  of  such 
mental  working  present  itself,  when,  firom  our  actual 
station,  we  look  back  at  the  whole  field  of  it : — I  mean, 
when  we  look  inwards^  to  see  reflected  there,  as  we  may, 
upon  our  inborn  convictions,  what  in  reality  is  produced 
as  from  the  heaven  above  us  ? The  effect  of  such  spec- 
tacle, conditioned  in  this  manner,  can  only  be  that  of 
eEzhibiting  the  successful  ideas  apart  from  all  competing 
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ones ;  Bince  it  mnst  be  of  this  sort.  Namely,  in  each  in- 
stance,  that  of  onr  looking  on  the  extremity  of  a  current 
which  has  borne  directly  towards  it  from  the  beginning  of 
mental  existence  : — a  current  which  has  made  its  way  to 
its  present  destination,  by  driving  before  it,  and  aside  from 
it,  every  influence  that  could  have  impeded  it; — as  to 
which,  consequently,  the  yielding  mass  of  concreter  topics 
has  encrusted  itself,  in  retreating,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
taining definition  for  the  longitudinal  nothingness ; — ^wKile 
this,  all  in  beinp  nothingness,  as  contrasted  with  its  en- 
vironment, appears  to  our  sympathetic  subjectivity  the 
most  signal  reverse :  forming,  in  truth,  to  mental  vision, 
a  burning  line  of  distinctive  spiritual  Force  1 

Nor  is  the  star-likeness  anything  but  intensified  when 
we  add  regard  to  the  third  point : — that  of  the  needed 
"  arguing  in  circle",  in  order  to  obtain,  so  far  as  we  may, 
what  sheerest  instinct  calls  the  "  roundness  of  truth". 

When  an  old  metaphysician  was  asked  "  why  he  credited 
the  idealistic  images  in  which  he  trusted,  for  realistic 
ones?" — ^he  could  only  answer,  that  it  was  because  he 
possessed  an  intuitive  conviction  to  that  effect : — ^which  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that,  "he  believed 
them  because  he  believed  them."  And  I  grant  indeed 
that  this  is  a  circle  of  such  utter  flatness,  or  shallowness, 
that  science  has  a  perfect  right  to  call  it  a  "vicious 
circle".  But  development-principle  shows  me  the  means 
of  obviating,  and  of  utterly  deepening  this  shallowness. 
The  circle  becomes,  under  it,  that  which  it  was  actually 
symbolized  for,  by  those  of  the  philosophers  of  old,  who 
in  the  then  first-creativeness  of  their  thinking  facultieS| 
were  as  truly  poets  as  they  were  philosophers.  I  refer  to 
the  image  by  which  they  described  Truth,  when  of  the 
diviner  sort,  as  a  Ring^  formed  expressly  in  this  signifi- 
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cant  way  : — namely,  by  the  coiling  of  a  Serpent,  figuring 
Wisdom.  For  here  is  comprised  the  suggestion — ^first, 
that  even  when  the  Ring  is  looked  upon  vertically,  in  the 
full  aspect  of  subjectivity,  however  a  circle  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  it  is  yet  not  a  tnie  circle,  but  only  what 
may  pass  for  such ; — secondly,  that  if  our  thought  force 
itself  obliquely,  into  ever  so  little  of  the  mode  of  ob- 
jectivity, there  is  manifested  that  character  of  spirality, 
in  the  construction  of  the  Ring,  which  is  of  such  immensity 
of  import,  considered  in  quasi-connection  with  physical 

teachings. And  here  is  the  manner  in  which  develop- 

mentalism  actually  induces  this  effect  of  spirality  on  the 
"vicious  circle"  in  question".  To  the  demand,  ^^why 
are  intuitions  believed  realistic  ?"  it  supplies  the  following 
answer,  pointing  to  the  hcno  *  of  the  intuitions'  origin. 
Namely,  that  "  intuitions  are  reliable,  because,  just  as 
they  were  produced  in  us,  at  first,  as  the  consequence  of 
external  agency,  so  do  they  now,  and  evermore,  enable  us 
to  exert  a  counter  external  agency,  with  regard  to  what- 
ever be  the  species  of  externality,  or  of  circumstance,  im- 
plied." In  this  reply,  however,  I  conceive  there  is  exactly 
the  circularity  which  is  effective  through  being  only  a 
quasi-circularity,  instead  of  absolutely  such ;  and  there  is 
the  means  left  open  of  showing  how  far  indeed  the  per- 
sonality acted  on  in  the  first  instance,  may  be  justly 
identified  with  the  a^ent  in  the  second  case ; — ^and  thus  of 
obviating  a  fallacy  to  which  the  old  metaphysics  was 
liable,  of  the  most  enormous  sort.  The  latter  supposes 
that  every  mind's  own  intuitions  may  justly  be  taken  to 
represent  those  of  the  race.  And  this  seems  to  me  the 
kind  of  Ring-argument  where  the  serpent  should  conduct 
itself  so  against  the  nature  of  a  serpent,  that  it  should 

*  I  use  tbese  interrogatives  as  eqaivalent :  for  is  it  not  obvious  How,  in 
dynamic  surrey,  and  with  the  present  idea  of  oansation,  the  "  how "  and 
the  "whj^  of  i^enpmena  £eJ1  to  be  neoessaxily  identioal? 
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take  its  tail  directly  into  its  mouth  by  a  single  coiL 
Under  development-doctrine,  or  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly 
by  means  of  the  coiling,  through  opposite  mind-circum- 
stances, of  an  infinite  number  of  mind-individualities,  that 
the  metaphysic  circle  finaUy  attains,  and  thenceforth  ever- 
more preserves,  its  requisite  annular  consistency. 

And  in  this  very  way  do  I  suppose  that  the  pathway  of 
abstract  ideas,  just  spoken  of,  produced  itself  in  reality. 
The  mode  of  the  abstract  propulsion,  issuing  finaUy  to 
ourselves  in  the  coruscating  forcefulness  of  mental  stars, 
I  suppose  to  have  been  a  constantly  spiral  alternation  be- 
tween the  two  operations  of  the  formula : — the  one,  an 
imbibing  of  mentalism,  by  mind-effort,  more  and  more 
out  (^circumstance ;  the  other,  a  proving  of  the  veritable- 
ness  of  the  mind-fimction,  by  exercising  it  in  return  upon 
circumstance. 

For  see  :  this  accounts  for  everything  found  at  variance 
amongst  the  different  dealings  with  abstractions,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  different  characters  of  the  topics  sub- 
jected to  abstraction.  Low-level  abstractions,  whether  of 
sense-origin,  or  internal  origin,  cannot  in  any  way  be 
reasoned  on,  in  the  proper  method  of  reason ;  just  because 
their  immense  liability  to  variation  forbids  their  aimed-at 
circularity  from  any  thing  like  approaching  a  true  circu- 
larity. That  is,  ideas  such  as  those  of  '^greenness  or 
hardness",  or  of  ^^  fierceness  or  kindness",  rest  as  simple 
assertions^  incapable  of  formalized  proof,  notwithstanding 
their  virtual  proof,  which  lies  always  in  their  experienced 
usefulness.  This  is  the  natural,  realistic  evidence,  which 
the  very  fact  of  their  continuance  makes  good  to  them* 
And  hence  I  would  count  their  circles  as  circles,  indeed ; 
but  still  of  such  swaying  and  bulging  imperfectness,  that 

they  admit  of  no  actual  usage  as  such. ^As  to  scientific 

abstractions,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  is  the  condition 
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Teversed.  These,  on  account  of  their  artificially-mental- 
ized  nature,  are  such  as  of  necessity  limit  themselves  to 
the  detail  method  of  demonstration,  which  secures  each 
step-by-step  acquisition  of  truth  in  turn,  by  merely 
clenching  it  upon  its  predecessor,  already  posited  and 
assumed  as  certified  for  fa/:t.  The  claim  at  universality, 
therefore,  which  is  represented  by  the  circular  argument 
of  self-demonstrableness,  is  here  unmistakeably  out  of 

place. Once,  however,  on  metaphysic  ground,  we  find 

not  only  the  natural  method  of  proof  restored,  but  with 
such  perfect  capability  of  fulfilment,  that  it  purely  com- 
mands our  adoption.  The  self-evidence  works  on  us  so 
instantaneously,  that  we  have  nothing  before  us  but  to 
accept  it. 

And  here  is  plain  cause  for  the  pureness  of  subjectivity^ 
with  which  we  know,  as  sheer  matter  of  experience,  that 
metaphysical  subjects  ought  to  be  treated : — even  by  those 
of  us  who  are  all  the  time  holding  fast,  in  addition,  the 
results  procured  by  objectivity.  The  latter  has  given  us 
a  consciousness  of  background  to  the  actual  phenomena ; — 
and  this  is  a  grand  step  of  realization  to  the  latter  I  But 
the  very  effect  of  that  consciousness,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
enable  us  to  throw  ourselves  fully  upon  the  phenomenal- 
ism : — always,  however,  in  owning  to  ourselves  that  it  is 
such.  And  here  is  the  singular  deepening  of  the  star- 
import  which  I  hinted  at.  If  we  do  gaze  ftiUy  upon  our 
intuitions,  without  thinking  for  the  moment  of  their 
spirality  of  origin,  the  true,  the  mystic  import  of  spirality 
comes  upon  us :  in  this  way.  No  longer  do  the  beamy 
openings  in  our  night-heavens  speak  to  us  of  force-currents, 
but  they  gain  the  solid  brightness  of  globes.  The  orbit^ 
namely,  is  suggested,  which  carries  necessity  of  i/rh^.  And 
spiral  movement  involves  suggestion  of  orbit.  Just  by 
the  £act  of  the  Bing-roundness,  produced  sectionally  by 
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ity  being  not  a  true  roundness,  is  there  called  up,  ineyit- 
ably,  the  idea  of  an  outer-lying,  and  incomparably-ex- 
tended roundness;  while  this  means,  in  the  mental 
instance,  a  correspondingly-widened  experience.  And  thus, 
when  we  look  on  these  star  images,  we  feel  that  they  shine 
as  they  do  for  us,  only  because  our  own  thinking  lies  on 
the  very  track  of  their  orbits.  But  this  gives  individuality 
and  form  to  them.  If  the  whole  course  of  the  abstract 
thinking  does  indeed  abut  in  our  own  personalism,  we  can, 
as  it  were,  see  our  rounded  thought-objects,  of  a  truth,  on 
all  sides  of  them ; — and  to  see  that  which  makes  a  circle, 
whichever  way  it  is  looked  on,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  see 
a  solid  globe. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  inanity.  The  essential  force  of 
metaphysics  is^  that  it  does  in  this  very  way  produce 
thought-solids  out  of  sense-esteemed  nothingness.  For 
this  is  the  meaning  involved,  in  general,  by  Types. 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  two  equal  and  opposite  forces 
— ^those  of  observant  and  introspective  mind-action — ^have 
been  from  the  beginning  lacting  on  each  several  mind- 
production,  known  to  us  now  as  intuition.  Is  it  not 
inmiediately  a  physically-approved  notion,  to  image  that 
these — ^precisely  in  their  being,  by  hypothesis,  the  cases 
where  such  action  has  gone  on  undisturbed,  or  rather  has 
worked  itself  free  from  disturbance, — are  the  sort  of 
mind-objects  rightly  to  be  thought  of  as  rounded,  actually, 

into  globes  ? But,  if  so,  here  is  what  I  have  intended 

by  the  shade  of  absoluteness,  that  seems  to  grow  out  of 
the  very  relativity  of  such  mode  of  production  assigned 

to  them. ^And,  truly,  is  it  not  inevitable  to  instinct 

that  we  add  yet  this,  in  respect  of  such  relative  absolute- 
ness :  namely,  that  with  roundness,  thus  perfect,  shall  be 
associated,  as  by  necessity,  the  quality  of  self-sustained- 
ness  ?— nay,  the  very  quality  of  possession  of  beinfff  dis« 
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tinctiyely  such,  which  clenches  the  propriety  of  th^ 
metaphysic  idea  of  ^^  essences ",  attached  to  metaphysic 
thought-objects  ? 

Yes  :  and  it  seems  to  me,  farther,  that  a  similar  kind 
of  absoluteness  goes  with  the  whole  conception  of  the 
growth  of  abstract  ideas,  thus  ordered.  The  taking  of 
them  all,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  footing  of  a  common 
experiential  origin ; — and,  in  the  second  place,  the  sup- 
position, here  followed,  that  through  the  whole  course  of 
their  growth,  the  modifying  ideas  have  still  been  able, 
notwithstanding  their  successive  variations  of  form,  to 
prove  th^nselves  by  their  force  of  utility :  that  is,  by 
their  power  of  preserving  harmony  between  the  human 
mind  and  circumstance : — this  mode  of  viewing  the  case, 
I  conceive,  brings  a  new  sphere  of  relativity  into  contem- 
plation, specifically  self-balancing. 

But  this  view  can  only  work  itself  out  by  degrees.  Let 
me  keep,  for  the  present,  to  my  subjective  actuality, 
which  requires  me  .to  hold  these  star-like  intuitions,  not 
under  thought  of  their  globe-solidity,  but  merely  phe- 
nomenally, under  image  of  what  they  show  like  habitually 
to  myselfl  As  I  have  said,  my  wish  now  is  to  paint, 
much  rather  than  to  analyse.  And  absolutism  itself  may 
be  treated  phenomenally. 

Here,  then,  is  what  I  take  for  the  proper  use  of  typism 
in  the  matter.  The  question  which  of  all  others  forms 
the  typical  problem  of  metaphysics,  is  this : — "  Does  such 
mode  of  thought  imply,  does  it  support,  belief  at  aU  in 
an  external  world?" — ^And  by  the  foregoing  method  of 
typism,  I  think  the  puzzle  may  be  safely  disposed  of  thus. 

As  under  typism,  I  bethink  myself,  it  is  perfectly  right 
that  the  circle  of  proof  should  take  the  actually  un-natural, 
actually  impossible,  form  of  a  perfect  circle.    Well  then, 
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I  would  reply  ; "  Certainly,  the  true  mode  of  meta- 
physics both  implies,  and  supports,  such  beliefi  It  makes 
belief  even  in  myself  a  nullity,  except  as  backed  by  that 
in  external  things.  I  have  learned  by  it  to  know  myself, 
as  the  mass  of  my  internal  sensations,  only  as  outwardly 
derived;  to  know  the  outer  world  only  as  through  the 
medium  of  these.  I  believe  in  these, — that  is,  I  believe 
in  the  existence  of  myself, — because  I  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  external  world.  I  believe  in  the  latter  because 
I  believe  in  myself.  Neither  existence  is  truer  to  me 
than  the  other;  neither  would  have  means  of  being  true  to 
me,  without  the  truth  of  the  other."— ^ — Here,  I  consider, 
is  the  tone  resting  of  each  half  of  the  demonstration  upon 
the  other,  which  gives  sense  of  the  whole  being  self-sus- 
taining. It  is  the  precise  meeting  of  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  serpent-argument,  which,  notwithstanding  its  realistic 
fallacy,  ftimishes,  aptly  enough,  the  type  towards  which 
metaphysical  demonstration  may  in  all  cases  most  use- 
fully aspire  to. 

And  let  me  employ  it,  at  once,  with  regard  to  the  expe- 
rience I  have  in  view.  That  is,  in  the  manner  of  an  abstract 
standard,  which,  as  such,  may  guide  me  in  the  applica- 
tion, to  metaphysical  ideas,  of  the  realistic  test  of  science. 

Of  these  ideas,  most  perfectly-of-all  produced,  and 
hence  most  purely  star-like  in  their  aspect,  are  the 
venerable  ones  of  Time  and  Space  : — utterly  intellectual, 
utterly  removed  from  effects  of  varying  subjectivity.  But 
80  also  is  it  evident,  to  immediate  reflection,  how  the 
rotundity  of  their  self-evidence  is  so  close  to  a  perfect 
rotundity,  that  it  needs  the  most  forced  effort  to  think  of 
them  as  what  they  must  have  been  previously  to  becoming 
round : — I  mean,  in  that  time  of  their  amorphous  begin- 
ning which  is  all  but  lost  to  our  present  capability  of 
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realizing.  To  ourselves,  the  fact  respecting  them  stands 
as  follows :— just  as  of  necessity  we  infer  that  the  rise  of 
them  must  have  been  ministered  to  by  each,  out  of  all,  of 
the  various  kinds  of  experience  possible ;  so  do  we  actually 
find  that  no  possible  dealing  with  experience  is  open  to  us, 
without  calling  these  very  ideas  into  question.  Not  a 
book  can  we  read,  for  instance,  without  thinking  of  the 
time  that  it  takes  us  to  do  so ;  not  a  place  can  we  seek 
for  that  book  on  our  shelves,  but  we  must  judge  if  there 
is  space  for  it.  However  do  Time  and  Space,  when  sub- 
jectively fixed,  and  for  metaphysic  gaze,  retire  into  the 
heavens  as  stars,  yet  none  the  less  for  this,  I  repeat,  do 
they  diffuse  thence  an  universal  serviceableness. 

And  the  very  same  as  this  is  also  the  case,  so  far,  with 
those  heretofore  eidola  of  the  schools,  "  Form"  and 
"  Substance";  to  be  added  to  the  case  already  pointed  out, 
which  is  that  of  "Essence".  We  could  scarcely  do 
better  without  any  of  these  three  terms,  even  in  TJur 
habitual  talking,  than  without  the  two  foregoing.  And 
there  may  be  many  more  of  such,  which  do  not  at  present 
occur  to  me.  In  these  five,  however,  is  sufiSicient  specimen 
of  what  seems  to  me  to  fill  up  the  true  character  in  ques- 
tion. As  to  all  of  them  it  is  obvious,  that  if  for  a  moment 
one  should  be  extinguished  in  the  human  mind,  the 
human  mind  would  be  dead  as  to  such  region  of  thinking 
until  precisely  it  had  created  the  term  over  again. 

My  leading  object  here,  however,  is  always  to  show  how 
the  idea  of  Deity  itself  needs  to  be  ranged,  of  speciality, 
amongst  the  metaphysical  group : — though  not  on  the  same 
terms  as  Time  and  Space,  and  much  less  on  the  same  as  the 
other  three.  The  idea  of  Deity,  when  once  it  is  divested 
of  the  theological  concreteness,  hitherto  hanging  about  it, 
I  am  here  aiming  to  show — as  already  stated, — to  be 
reducible  to  the  very  same  kind  of  diffusion  as  all  of 
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these :  only  varied  by  peculiarity  that  Bufficiently  charao- 

teriises  it ^And  yet,  before  coming  to  this  principal 

image,  let  me  prepare  for  it  by  dealing  with  the  one  that 
to  a  certain  extent  coincides  with  it ;  and  that  remains,  in 
fact,  constantly  interchangeable  with  it,  as  to  the  matter 
of  giving  a  central  direction  to  thought.  I  mean,  the  idea 
which  by  old  metaphysicians  was  taken — ^as  I  think,  wrong- 
fully,— for  their  starting-point:  that  of  an  "Absolute 
Existence." 

Kow,  looking  at  tAis  image  phenomenally,  of  a  certainty 
it  offers  me  Thothing  of  a  difiused  utility.  It  yields  me 
no  circle  whatever : — ^unless  it  be  merely  the  word-defini- 
tion which  is  utterly  shallow  of  meaning  behind  the  words. 
That  is,  it  affords  me  means  of  believing,  no  ways  in  an 
"Absolute  Existence"  itself,  but  only  in  my  power  of 
verbally  outlining,  so  to  speak,  the  emptiness  of  my  con- 
ception in  regard  to  it.  What  shall  I  say  of  it,  then,  but 
that  in  rightfulness  this  image  ought  expressly  to  be 
known  as  merely  phenomenal — through  its  utter  absence 

of  realism  ? But  if  I  do  so  take  it,  here,  observably, 

is  this  prime  advantage  in  metaphysics.  By  conceiving 
in  this  way  the  negation  of  realism,  I  gain  a  standard  for 
judging  of  its  opposite :  the  sort  of  realism  that  is  posi- 
tive. The  very  idea  of  phenomenalism,  purely  such,  can 
surely  be  held  by  us  only  under  force  of  such  contrast 
Through  this  especial  quality  of  negativeness,  how- 
ever, does  this  idea  of  "Absolute  Being"  coincide  with 
what  remains  of  Deity,  when  handled  by  Science.  It 
becomes  that,  alone,  which  gives  opposite  to  Actuality. 
That  is,  it  becomes, — under  development-principles, — the 
unconditioned  Force,  which  when  conditioned  we  know  as 
the  producer  of  Evolution. 

Quite  contrary,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  subjective 
image,  consciously  such,  representing  Deity.   I  mean,  the 
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proper  image  of  Deity,  which  I  think  does  best  to  bb 
thought  of  alone,  whenever  we  habitually  use  the  term. 
This,  as  a  moral  image,  seems  to  me  incalculably  more 
concrete,  less  purely  abstract,  than  idealized  Space  and 
Time ;  and  herein  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  also  eminently 
more  positive,  in  its  action  upon  us,  than  those  are.   They, 
in  their  star-character,  rest  ever  nnchangeable  in  onr 
thought-firmament:   purely  cold,  immeasurably  distant 
But  the  ideal  of  Deity,  the  instant  we  release  it  from  ex- 
clusive intellectualism,  beams  naturally  into  our  Sun.     It 
glows  immediately  with  the  nearness  of  interest,  the 
magnified  largeness  and  gloriousness  altogether, — yes, 
and  with  also  the  enhanced  liability  to  shadows  of  change, 
•—which  separate  its  nature  ail-essentially  from  theirs. 
For  how  can  this  otherwise  than  follow,  under  the  import 
now  given  to  it !    If  the  idea  of  "  Absolute  Existence  " 
be  that  which,  as  to  Science,  gives  a  Source  to  Evolution ; 
so  is  this  moral  aspect  of  Deity  that  which  bears  combat 
with  what,  as  to 'the  soul's  own  concern  in  Evolution,  is 
the  soul-crushing  Foe  to  Evolution :  in  the  Divine  Ideal's 
being,  as  I  suppose  it  to  be,  that  which  alone  controls  right- 
folly  in  us  our  necessary  subjection  to  Death's  stoppage 
on  Evolution.     I  suppose  this  Ideal  to  be  that  which,  in 
its  very  deepening    of  Death's  contrast-to-brightness, 
through  its  own  bestowal  of  day-elSulgence  upon  our 
souls,  yet  at  the  same  time  casts  the  real  blackness  out  of 
the  Death-gloom.    And  so  far  from  this  being  all,  I  in- 
clude the  fact  that  it  moreover  affords  us  the  constant 
shade-defining  of  our  every  pursuit  in  life,  which  signifies 
the  will-limitation  by  Duty : — so  that  never  can  its  pre- 
sence be  otherwise  than  needfrd  to  us.    No  more  can  there 
sorrow  befal  us  of  any  kind,  than  can  there  occasion  for 
any  moral  action  arise,  without  also  its  being  well,  as  it  is 
natural,  that  sense  of  ^'  Gk)d'*  should  be  felt  behind  it, — 

M 
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long  before  we  have  time  to  seek  it  out.  Such  expressions 
as  "  Gk)d  help  me  through  this  straight  1 — Grod  forbid  my 
doing  the  wrong  thing  1" — ^testify  of  themselves,  I  argue, 
by  their  very  habitualness,  and  very  unthinkingness,  to- 
wards an  in-dwelling  need,  which  we  can  no  more  live  our 
lives  without  expressing,  than  we  can  speak  of  general 
outer  things  apart  from  reference  to  Space  and  Time. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  only  in  this  heightening  of 
star-character  into  sun-character,  that  the  idea  of  Deity  is 
separated  as  required  from  the  latter  ideas: — chiefly 
through  this  casting  of  shadows,  which  stars  are  incapable 
of  casting ! — There  is  a  true  indication  of  the  same  matter, 
of  the  peculiarity  of  interest  to  us  in  the  former,  contrasted 
with  our  impressions  about  Space  and  Time,  which  eflfec- 
tively  remains,  even  when  we  abide  by  that  pure  intel- 
lectualism,  which  as  showing  them  on  common  terms  of 
abstractness,  I  count  for  the  night-aspect  of  Ideals. 

For  I  have  learned  to  apprehend  the  idea  of  Deity 
altogether  as  standing  at  one  with  our  sense  of  Individu- 
ation : — tracing,  as  I  have  sketched  out  in  what  I  have 
called  my  "  Scheme  of  Mental  Creation"  (Vol.  I.,  pp. 
478-518,  and  especially  at  pp.  501-3),  a  definite  plan  in 
nature,  by  which  our  actual  feeling  of  Selfism  appears 
traceable,  entirely,  to  the  theological  image.  And  by  this 
I  mean  more  than  commonly  goes  with  the  recognition  of 
Personification,  as  the  habit  which  thought,  under  rude 
conditions,  inevitably  betakes  itself  to,  in  its  dealing  with 
abstract  conceptions.  I  mean  extensively  more  than  the 
subjective  consciousness  which,  when  little  refined  by  cul- 
ture, produces  Mythology.  I  conceive,  namely,  that  every 
simple  act  of  giving  Tiamey  to  thing  or  to  image,  signifies 
giving  Individuality  to  it  For  only  in  this  way  does  In- 
dividuation become  a  condition,  as  to  the  placing  of 
universal  thought-objects  under  it,  which  competes  with 
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the  Tiine<*and-Space  ordination ; — awhile,  in  its  being  so 
taken,  the  competition  is  surely  obvions.  By  imagination, 
if  not  by  realistic  means,  every  possible  existence,  or 
portion  of  existence,  may  be  individoalized :  down  to 
minutest  grains  of  sand,  or  even  ultimate  particles.  And 
yet,  I  own,  not  so  legitimately  as  these  are  to  be  thought 
of  under  Time-and-Space  conditions ;  whence  I  admit 
here  a  lower  metaphysic  rank.  The  order  of  legitimate 
application  in  fact  is  reversed.  Time-and-Space  conditions 
belong  chiefest  of  all  to  un-individualized  objects ;  Indi- 
vidualization has  its  source  within  ourselves.  To  individ- 
ualize inorganic  substances,  is  the  abstract  effort  of  finding 
out  their  essential  constitution,  by  which  we  may  definitely 
classify  them ;  to  individualize  ourselves  has  become  to 
us  simple  instinct  Still,  what  I  insist  on  is,  that  to  know 
every  object  whatever  under  Individuation  of  some  sort, 
is  on  a  par,  for  necessity,  with  our  knowing  it  as  subject 
to  Time  or  Space.  And  manifestly  also,  it  is  identical 
with  finding  the  Essence  of  the  nature  of  such  object 

And  is  it  not  the  essence  of  the  matter,  as  to  our  actual 
consciousness  of  ^^  being",  that  we  should  feel  how  our 
peculiar  allotment  of  ^^ being'',  separated  as  it  is  from 
the  remaining  mass  of  ^^  being",  stands  under  relation  to 

that  mass  ? But  this  is  typified,  as  it  is  solely  capable 

of  being  typified,  by  our  attitude  towards  Gk)d. 

By  this  metaphysical  utilization  of  the  idea  of  Deity, 
moreover, — superinduced,  as  it  thus  is,  on  the  proper,  or 
habitual  utility  of  it, — ^arrives  the  whole  of  the  rectifica- 
tion needM  to  the  fallacious  argument  of  old  times, 
already  condemned  as  such.  Instead,  namely,  of  our 
resting,  for  belief-evidence  in  general,  on  the  shallow 
form  of  the  "  Cogito^  ergo  9wm^^ — while,  in  truth,  the  final 
assertion  here  contains  implication  of  an  Ego  especially 
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different  from,  especially  oontrary  to,  the  pi*onoun  vrhicli 
is  solely  latent  to  the  primary  verb, — the  phrase  needs  to 
be  enlarged  for  ns  thus: — ^'Cogito;  ergo  mimdus  est; 
ergo  Dem  est;  ergo  sum  JEgo" — Only  in  this  way  is  struck 
the  balance  of  a  lawfrd  conviction  in  the  case,  which  seems 
to  give  real  validity  to  the  ergo.  For,  by  interposing  the 
"  I  am'''  of  Deity,  to  give  background  to  my  own  cogitated 
selfism,  what  am  I  doing  but  simply  arranging  to  myself, 
that  my  experience  of  Egoship  rests  on  identical  telms 
with  all  my  other  experiences,  of  a  cogitative  sort  ? 

My  acquisition  of  the  idea  of  Deity  means  that  I  have 
learned  to  take  a  self-adjusted  measure  of  the  Whole  of 
my  creating  environment,  such  as  perfectly  checks,  and 
corresponds  with,  my  estimation  of  the  same  in  parts. 
"  God"  means  to  me  the  "  essence"  of  creative  energies ; 
and  my  conceiving  of  such  "  esse"  in  Him,  gives  conscious 
"  esse"  to  myself.  A  ratiocinative  force  is  thus  brought 
into  my  own  utterance  of  the  dogmatic  "  ^aw",  which  is 
in  every  way  more  substantial  than  the  absolutism  of 
theology.  I  throw,  namely,  the  entire  sum  of  cogitative 
experiences  into  one  single  category,  as  to  which  one  and 
all  have  this  identical  law,  that  ^^  every  species  of  belief 
supports  every  other  species."  My  cogitated  self  rests  on 
the  same  ground  with  every  other  idea  that  is  cogitated. 
And  that  means,  it  exists  in  consequence  of  human 
nature's  having  arrived  at  the  faculty  of  cogitating  it 

But  here  foUows  to  be  noted  an  eminent  attending  re- 
flection. Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  treating  thus  the  idea 
of  Deity  as  the  principle  of  Individuation,  not  only  is  the 
conception  of  "essence"  as  it  were  absorbed  into  the 
former,  but  those  of  "form"  and  "substance"  likewise 
fall  into  connection  with  it  ?  Individuation  of  necessity 
includes  recognition  of  these,  as  well  as  of  "  essence". 
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And  this  leads  to  a  consideration  so  important,  that  it  gives 
plan  for  the  whole  laying  out  of  metaphysic  classification. 

Each  metaphysic  ideal  forms  obviously  a  centre  of  force, 
or  of  thought-motion,  to  the  whole  region  of'  topics  de- 
pendent OB  it.  But  if  so,  does  not  this  imply  a  natural 
method  of  classification,  which,  as  such,  is  indeed  im- 
perative in  the  case  of  Ideals  ? 

The  idea  of  Deity  is  shown  to  be  working  towards  the 
abstract  purity  rightful  for  it — in  emulation  of  those  of 
Space  and  Time, — ^by  the  means  of  forcing  lower  thought- 
images  into  an  appropriately-ordered  subjection  to  itself. 
And  what  is  this  but  the  making  of  it  a  focus :  the 
fomisher  of  subordinate  orbital  movement  to  these  ?  The 
fixed  stars  that  such  conceptions  have  appeared  to  be,  are 
in  fact  needful  to  be  thought  of  as  interchangeable  in 
their  character  with  planets^  as  well  as  with  suns !  The 
spiritual  current  implied  by  each  of  them,  is  rather  an 
axis  for  mental  motion,  seen  in  extremiiy  by  us,  which 
thus  carries  the  whole  body  of  thought  subject  to  it  in 
revolution  around  it; — ^while  also  amongst  the  Ideals 
themselves  must  fall  a  similar  centre,  and  similar  axis : 
determined  by  the  mood  of  the  observer  I  The  habitually 
subjective  mind  will  insist,  for  ever,  on  giving  to  its  own 
Introspective  Representer  the  obviously -fitting  sun- 
character  ; — but  equally  must  the  objective  contemplator, 
when  also  dynamically-addicted,  insist  that,  for  accuracy, 
the  sun  itself,  as  to  the  actual  focus  of  the  sun-system, 
remains  but  a  planet 

I  have  said  that  dynamic  recognition,  when  habitual  to 
any  mind,  turns  thence  into  being  static.  Well,  and 
hence  it  is  that  these  stars  of  the  mind  ought  to  show,  as 
they  wontedly  do  show,  for  fioced.  It  is  their  very  excess 
of  motion,  concentered  as  it  is  thus  in  focus,  that  paints 
itself  as  extinction  of  motion. 
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But  what  follows,  other  than  the  perfect  imitation  of 
the  analagoxLS  consequence  in  physics  I — ^The  phenomenal 
arrest  of  motion,  snch  as  signifies  ontwardly-effectiye 
motion,  issues  in  phenomenal  motion  that  is  henceforth 
effective  inwardly.  It  becomes,  namely,  that  which  pro- 
duces relations  for  the  thought-object:  partly,  as  to  its 
engendering  of  minor  abstractions,  differentiating  the 
character  of  the  parent-abstraction ;  partly, — ^and  much 
more  importantly,  for  present  concern, — as  to  the  produc- 
ing for  it  of  relations  with  fellow-abstractions.  This,  I 
conceive,  is  the  subjective  consequence,  only  requiring 
attention  to  be  unmistakeably  perceived,  which  follows 
inevitably  from  the  intensified  energy  of  subjectivity, 
brought  under  metaphysics  to  bear  vertically  on  each  of 
these  ideas. 

As  example  of  the  first  kind  of  such  consequences, 
shows  the  derivation  from  ^^  Space",  of  the  related  images 
of  "  Finiteness  and  Infinity" ;  or  that  from  "  Time",  of  the 
abstract  Time-divisions  which  make  the  ^^  Future,  Past, 

Present"  of  Time. Or,  again,  if  we  pass  to  the  idea 

of  Evolution, — ^which  I  consider  to  form  the  consummating 
addition,  only  now  in  the  act  of  being  made,  to  the  entire 
grand  category  of  such  ideas, — I  would  attribute  with  the 
character  of  such  derivation  those  which  stand,  or  may 

stand,  as  the  proper  "laws"  of  Evolution. In  fact, 

this  peculiar  mode  of  self-productiveness  in  the  primary 
Ideals,  is  that  which  I  take  to  represent  the  precise  course 
of  deductive  thinking,  which  may  lend  itself  approvably 
in  aid  to  Science. 

But  the  contrary  mode,  I  repeat,  has  the  greater  interest 
for  Subjectivity : — ^the  mode  that  brings  the  various  Ideals 
into  relation  with  one  another,,  and  thus  gives  general 
force  of  *^  balance "  to  all  of  them.  I  have  expressed 
)iow  the  reason  why  Evolution,  to  my  personal  actuality 
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of  beUef,  takes  upon  itself  the  consammating  character, 
is,  that  this  yonngest  Ideal  has  arrived  to  comprehend 
within  itself  the  entire  force  of  the  previons  amount  of 
Ideals,  save  only  that  which  stands  as  the  not-to-be-com- 
prehended Source  of  Evolution.  And  this  means  the 
striking  of  balance  for  the  competitive  foci  of  motion : — 
wMe,  how  incomparable  in  extent  is  tiie  matter  of  jndg- 
ment  I  What  I  am  here  tending  to,  is  to  assume,  of  the 
ideas  of  Time,  and  Space,  and  the  Individuating  principle 
of  Deity,  that  these  constitute,  and  exclusively  so,  the 
primary  order  of  the  class; — between  which,  however, 
and  the  final  idea  of  Evolution,  I  suppose  the  interven- 
tion of  other  Ideals,  not  yet  alluded  to,  but  stUl  indispen- 
sable to  the  group; — ^but  whether,  after  all,  the  word 
"  primary"  shall  here  be  restricted  to  mean  only  "  first- 
originated",  or  whether  it  shall  mean  also  ^^of  leading 
importance  ",  forms  an  additional  occasion  for  judgment. 
I  believe,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  instinctive  impulsion 
to  create  an  Ideal  of  Deity,  specifically  adapted  to  per- 
sonal need,  was  both  incomparably  earlier  in  its  rise  in 
the  human  mind,  and  correspondingly  deeper-seated  there, 
than  occasion  for  ideas  either  of  Space  or  of  Time : — re- 
sisting also,  in  proportion,  eradication.  But,  for  all  this, 
it  may  well  be,  as  I  have  supposed  it  to  be,  that  the  former 
is  immeasurably  less  pure,  as  an  abstraction,  than  the  two 
latter : — ^less  capable,  indeed,  of  becoming  pure. 

And  here  therefore  is  involved  what  seems  to  demand 
the  peculiarity  of  the  present  effort :  namely,  to  aim  at 
the  subjective  classification,  in  regard  to  these  Master- 
Ideas,  which  shall  assign  to  them,  legitimately,  their 
respective  dominions  over  us.  If  there  had  been  no 
equivocal  aspect  respecting  them,  relatively  both  to  us 
and  to  one  another,  the  matter  would  have  been  simple 
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enonglu  It  would  have  been  merely  Hiis : ^Homan  na- 
ture, by  the  constant  working  and  improving  of  its  own 
&cnlties,  has  finally  grcmn  into  power  of  appreciating 
consummate  images  like  these.  Also,  the  very  gradual-^ 
ness  of  production  thus  assigned  to  them,  in  itself  im- 
pilies  that  impossibility  of  their  cessation,  or  of  any 
discernible  alteration  in  our  holding  of  them,  which  is 
represented  in  our  ordinary  language  by  taking  them  as 
intuitional  verities.  Hence,  we  need  only  to  go  on  as 
mankind  have  ^one  before  us,  working  out  the  proof  of 

their  efficiency,  by  continuous  use  of  them. But  if  the 

respective  uses  of  them  intermingle, — ^nay,  in  a  manner, 
conflict  with  one  another :  at  all  events,  when  reasoned 
upon : — then  becomes  classification  indispensable.  The 
alteration  that  does  appear  to  have  ceased  as  fo  their 
nature,  may  not  have  ceased  as  to  their  relations. 

And  in  order  to  this  effort,  thus  much  has  my  scientific 
test  befriended  me.  It  has  guided  me,  at  all  events,  to 
this  basis  of  security  to  my  classification,  that  I  can  at 
once  assign  a  reason,  as  to  any  possible  idea,  for  its  en- 
trance, or  not,  within  the  range  of  the  class.  I  mean,  by 
the  fact,  whether  or  not,  of  its  utility  being  universal 
For  -  any  idea  to  be  really  metaphysic,  this  at  all  events 
must  be  possessed  by  it : — ^first,  that  it  shall  have  sprung 
out  of  universal  kinds  of  thinking ; — ^nezt,  that  it  shall 
serve  upon  its  own  part,  as  far  as  its  nature  goes,  itself  to 
interpret  the  universe. 

But  more  than  this,  the  test  has  set  on  clear  footing  for 
me,  what  else  is  so  wontedly  baffling,  as  the  distinction 
between  Facts  and  TnUAs.  Any  belief  that  is  realized 
becomes  therein  a  Truth  on  the  subjective  side  of  it,  just 
as  it  becomes  a  Fact  on  its  opposite  side — a  MenUd  Fact 
Which  it  shsdl  be  taken  for,  depends  alone  on  the  aspect 
selected.     And  here  is  betokened  the  especial  mode  of 
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class-diflference  which  I  am  seeking  between  Scientific 
Beliefs  and  Metaphysic^  all  the  time  that  I  maintain 
harmony  with  Science  by  the  present  insistence  on  intrinsic 
conmiunity  of  proveableness.  A  Mental  Fact,  I  am  sup- 
posing, is  simply  farther  removed  from  that  connection 
which  it  nevertheless  possesses  with  the  outer  reality  of 
things,  unappreciable  by  us,  than  a  so-called  Physical 
Fact  is  ;  and  therefore  is  more  naturally  to  be  taken  in 
the  light  of  a  Truth  than  of  a  Fact,  however  capable  of 
the  latter  aspect  A  belief,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  that, 
for  instance,  in  a  Solar  System,  allies  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing its  actual  typicalness,  so  closely  with  concrete  impres- 
sions, as  notably  to  &11  chiefly  into  the  objective  aspect  of 

a  Fact ^And  yet  still,  I  conceive  that,  as  to  intrinsic 

character,  belief  in  Deity  itself,  as  the  representative  case 
of  metaphysics,  holds  station,  whether  as  Truth  or  as 
Mental  Fact,  only  on  identical  terms  with  such  belief  as 
that  in  a  Solar  System.'  It  is  a  form  of  thought  which 
fits  itself  to  its  occasion : — ^what  more  is  needful  to  be 

said  of  it,  or  on  behalf  of  it  I ^Nevertheless,  belief  is  no 

more  than  belief: — ^not  in  any  case,  even  of  the  humblest 
sort  What  difference,  intrinsically-speaking,  can  there 
be,  whether  it  happen  that  what  I  believe  in  is  the  ball 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand, — ^the  larger  ball  that  holds  me 
in  grasp,— -or,  as  an  ultimatum,  the  Power  that  upholds 
the  Universe  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  NATURAL  OOCASION  FOB  MSTAPHTSI€S. 

Thus  far,  then,  does  the  principle  of  ^^  balance",  taken 
as  a  substitute  for  the  heretofore  ^^  absolutism"  of  Meta- 

physicsy  seem  to  yield  me  available  foundation. ^And 

now  I  must  see,  as  the  next  step  in  order,  how  it  .will  help 
me  towards  that  which  indeed  \^  absolutism"  never  at- 
tempted, or  could  possibly  give  condition  for :  namely,  the 
subjective  arrangement  of  Metaphysic  Ideals,  made  on  the 
very  understanding  of  being  a  variable  arraogement. 

For  this,  it  is  obvious,  I  must  inquire  minutely  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  principle  of  balance  acts,  wherever  it 
is  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  discernible. — ^And  such 
case  I  believe  to  be,  as  it  naturally  should  be,  that  which 
regards  the  working  of  the  idea  of  Individuation :  alter- 
nating, as  this  does,  between  the  image  of  personaliEed 
Deity,  and  our  immediate  feeling  of  Selfism.  Here,  I 
conceive,  exists  the  peculiar  correlation  of  diversified  ex- 
periences, where  the  effect  of  balance  musty  if  any  where^ 
display  itself;  as  I  believe  that  it  does  display  itsel£ 

And  yet  only  in  the  mode  now  followed.  Not  only 
would  neither  member  of  the  correlation  furnish  what  is 
requisite,  taken  without  the  other ;  but  specially  must  the 
manner  of  relation  between  the  members  be  such  as  is 
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here  supposed.  That  is,  the  idea  of  Divine  Individuality 
mnst  be  held,  not  sr  the  resnlt  of  that  of  our  own,  but  as 

the  true  condition  of  the  latter. 1  mean,  this  must  be 

taken  as  the  intrinsic  mode  of  the  relation,  stated  gene- 
rally ; — ^while,  all  the  time,  the  two  processes  must  be  re- 
membered to  be  incessantly  inter-acting ;  with  only  the 
leaning  towards  respective  attributions  of  antecedency, 
which  answers  to  existent  requirement  The  view,  for 
instance,  taken  by  Feuerbach,  of  the  production  of  the 
Divine  Selfism,with  all  its  theologic  consequences,  through 
reflection  of  our  own, — ^true  as  I  consider  it  to  be,  as  far 
as  it  goes, — ^in  no  way  suffices  to  give  the  adjustment  to 
the  subject  now  called  for.  This  can  only  be  afforded  by 
the  deeper  handling  of  it,  which  belongs  to  a  deeper  prin- 
ciple than  Feuerbach's,  of  Development 

What  I  am  proposing  to  do  is,  in  fact,  to  reduce  all  the 
phenomena  in  the  case  simply  into  subjection  to  a  com- 
monest mode  of  self-delusion,  which,  as  science  has  long 
had  it  to  deal  with,  under  its  physical  form,  so  may 
science  well  teach  us  how  to  deal  with  under  a  meta- 
physical form.  I  mean,  our  habit  of  instinctively  refer- 
ring all  external  movement  seen  by  us,  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  objects  themselves  that  appear  to  move.  It  is  this 
kind  of  treatment,  through  consideration  of  movement^ 
which,  because  it  is  such,  I  believe  to  be  the  needed  deep- 
ening of  the  subject,  that  effectually  surpasses  Feuer- 
bach's :—kis  being  merely  the  showing  how  the  statunuiry 
image  of  Deity  is  to  be  taken,  as  he  does  take  it,  for  the 
outer  projection  of  our  own  internalism.  For, — as  to  the 
added  depth  of  the  now-suggested  treatment, — ^let  it  be 
remembered  well  that  metaphysical  movement  is  far  from 
being  ordinary  mind-movement  Easy  enough  is  it  to 
correct  the  sort  of  false  impressions  about  motion  which 
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a/re  corrected  amongst  us,  habitoallyy  as  ta  our  ordinary 
environment  of  moving  things.  But  the  movement  of 
Ideals  means  that  where  the  sphere  of  oscillation  is  so 
large,  that  this  in  itself  involves  its  evading  all  conmion 
observation.  Manifestly,  also,  does  the  very  fact  of  this 
largeness  explain,  both  why  the  kind  of  movement  con- 
cerned is  what  must  paint  itself  to  ns  as  that  of  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  how  it  is,  therefore,  that  science  has  earned 
its  right  to  be  helpful  to  us,  respecting  it 

When  it  is  taken  in  this  light,  the  oscillation  that  be- 
falls our  immediate  focus  of  Selfism,  shows  us  what  can 
only  be  accounted  to  correspond  with  the  infinitesimal 
variation  that  our  movements  as  living  beings  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  cause  in  our  general  relation  of 
gravity  to  the  entire  substance  of  the  earth : — ^while  the 
large-scaled  phenomena  above  us  show  us  how  gravity 
there  is  directly  balanced  by  effect  of  movement  (that, 
namely,  of  so-called  "  projection".) — Hence,  all  obvious 
as  those  movements  of  posture  and  locomotion  are  in 
themselves,  it  is  perfectly  natural,  as  it  is  the  case  in  ex- 
perience, that  nothing  in  these  leads  attention  to  the 
matter  of  gravitation ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  these 
require  to  wait  until  celestial  effects  of  the  same  sort  have 

undergone  their  scrutiny,  which  does  awaken  attention. 

Moreover,  let  this  be  thought  of.  As,  under  physics, 
celestial  effects  have  it  for  their  very  nature  that  they  re- 
quire to  be  known  as  different  ranges  of  effects,— ^namely, 
as  star-effects  that  are  by  no  means  merely  such,  but  these 
only  as  interchanging  with  planet-e£fects, — causing  thus 
the  complication  which  draws  forth  the  deepness  of  science 
to  cope  with  it; — so,  as  to  metaphysics,  does  similar 
complication  arise  from  A£9^m^a//y-piled-up  movements  of 
psychation :  such  as  nothing  but  a  philosophized  mentalism 
ean  cope  witli;  but  which,  when  the  latter  has  coped  with 
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it,  similarly  yields  the  teaching  that  assists  us  in  our 

dealing  with  home-phenomena. The  "planet-eflfects" 

in  regard  to  the  Ideal  of  Deity,  I  suppose  to  be  the  rela- 
tional changes  in  the  aspect  of  it,  which  are  brought  to 
our  view  through  the  tangled  meshes  of  thwarting  philo- 
sophies, and  self-inconsistent,  because  grossly  concrete, 
theologies.  But,-^to  complete  the  parallel, — these  planet- 
ary effects,  while  we  take  them  for  such,  have  still  to  be 
allowed  for  as  subject  to  the  check  that  pertains  uniyersally 
to  ^e  case  of  our  thought-firmament :  namely,  to  that 
delusive  condition  of  movement  in  tatOy  affecting  stars  and 
planets  indifferently,  which  I  conceive  to  be  in  reality  the 
main  source  of  what  we  account  in  general  as  celestial 
phenomena;  though  not,  truly, — ^as  Feuerbach  would 
have  it, — the  exchsiioe  source. 

Once,  however,  let  the  "  astronomic"  apprehension  of 
theology  be  gained, — which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  in- 
troduction into  Idealization  of  a  true  self-consciousness ; — 
and  the  loftily-ordered  principle  acquired,  becomes  here 
also,  as  in  physical  understanding  of  gravitation,  the  set 
standard  which  is  usable  for  us,  even  in  our  humblest 
occasions  of  idealizing. 

Now,  if  it  be  considered  what  is  really  meant  by  the 
doctrine  of  "relativity",  applied  to  all  our  knowledge 
without  exception,  it  imist  be  that  our  Self-conscious 
Egoship  does  act  as  focuB  to  the  whole  range  of  intellec- 
tual psychic  movement  I  assume  this,  accordingly,  as 
needless  of  farther  proving ;  -  and  my  entire  object  will 
limit  itself,  as  therefore  it  may,  to  the  peculiar  kind  of 
movement  which  pertains,  as  I  allege,  to  the  focus. 

Let  me  then  select  an  example  where  I  believe  that,  in 
reality,  this  movement  ought  to  be  admitted  for  dis- 
cernible :-"an  example  also,  such  ba  shall  not  be  a  mearely 
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casnal  one,  but  such  as  shall  help  me,  besides,  as  to  the 
final  distinction  that  I  most  presently  superinduce  on  the 
above  generalism. 

And  here  is  what  serves  to  this  purpose :— a  phrase  of 
the  most  ordinary  cast,  within  the  small  bounds  of  which, 
nevertheless,  I  conceive  that  the  focus  of  self-graviiy 
occupies  no  less  than  three  several  stations,  shifting  itself 

twice. "  /  desire  both  to  strengthen  my  body,  and  to 

cultivate  my  mind." Is  it  not  evident  here,  I  would 

ask  of  any  thinker,  both  that  the  personal  pronoun  which 
is  latent  respectively  to  each  of  the  possessive  pronouns 
used,  is  not  in  either  case  of  identical  import  with  the 
"/"  which  gives  subject  to  the  sentence;  and  that 
neither,  dfartiorij  are  the  two  possessives  on  common 
terms  with  one  another  ? 

Certainly,  the  original  nominative  represents  the  Ego- 
ship  which  is  mine  habitually ;  and  as  to  which,  there- 
fore, I  must  assume,  that  the  general  mass  of  my  psychical 
sensations  are  in  one  common  state  of  rest — But  how  can 
I  speak  of  "my  body",  without  thereby  throwing  my 
Egoship  exclusively,  for  the  moment,  on  that  portion  of 
such  sensations  which,  precisely  by  their  apartness  firom 
"body",  maybe  held  capable  of  possessing  "body"? — 
And  how  can  I  speak  of  "»y  mind",  without  direotly 
reversing  the  station  ? 

Only  carry  out  the  example,  moreover,  from  this  ex- 
treme character,  into  phases  of  minor  variation,  and  surely 
it  is  manifest  that  the  variation  of  stand-point  is  inces- 
sant When  it  is  said,  for  instance,  "  I  see",  it  can  only 
be  inferred  that  the  real  meaning  is,  "All  the  part  of  me 
which  is  not  my  visual  organ,  makes  use  of  that  organ". 
When  it  is  said,  "I  think",  it  is  meuit,  "All  the  part 
of  me,  not  my  thinking  faculty,  makes  use  of  that  faculty". 
And  so  on.    Whatever  of  myself  I  make  the  topic  of  re- 
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mark,  and  equally  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  I  there- 
by abstract  for  the  moment  from  my  estimate  of  Self. 
And  since  this  cannot  be  done  with  regard  to  the  smallest 
item  without  in  so  far  altering  my  centre  of  Selfism, 
surely  it  is  inevitable  that  our  whole  use  of  language — 
yes,  and  our  whole  guidance  of  meditation, — ^falls  imder  a 
condition  of  perpetual  shiftingness. 

But  farther,  only  allow  for  the  "  directly  or  indirectly" 
just  glanced  at,  and  the  class-distinction  arises  here^  which 
conforms  entirely  to  that  which  is  my  general  aim — as 
between  science  and  metaphysics.  For  the  instant  that 
two  large  assortments  of  movement  are  produced,  as  this 
implies  that  they  are,  it  is  evident  that  what  appeared  as 
general  shiftingness  before,  henceforth  is  compelled  to 
be  taken  by  thought  in  the  mode  of  oscillation,  stably 
determined  for  such. 

And  sufficiently  have  I  made  out,  already,  the  circum- 
stance in  science-progression  which  corresponds  with  this 
present  indicator  of  the  general  division.  Sense  of  Ego- 
ship  at  all,  as  concerned  with  the  workings  of  science,  can 
arrive  only,  as  I  have  seen,  in  connection  with  that  high- 
est endeavour  of  science,  towards  mastering  the  know- 
ledge of  Mind,  which  coincides  of  necessity  with  its 
borrowing  of  assistance  from  metaphysics.  Its  conscious 
alliance  with  the  latter,  and  only  this,  forces  it  in  any 
way  to  concern  itself  with  the  ^^  relativity"  of  its  own 
conclusions.  But  this  is  precisely  what  I  mean  by  the 
^^  indirect"  presence  of  the  Self-ideal. 


Let  me  then  now  unite  the  cases  of  the  two  Ideals,  the 
homely  and  Divine,  upon  the  common  footing  of  the 
Bcientifically-corrected  delusion: — namely,  the   under- 
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standing  that  everythinff  in  metaphysics  turns  upon  Qie 
focal  establishment  of  subjective  stand-point  My  argu- 
ment is,  that  if  the  oscillating  variation  of  that  stand- 
point really  acts,  though  without  our  need  to  notice  it,  in 
our  commonest  usage  of  language ;  so  does  it  act,  only  with 
essential  importance  as  to  our  noticing  it,  on  an  incalcu- 
lably larger  scale  in  metaphysical  contemplations- 
lie  forming  of  an  Ideal  of  Deity,  I  conceive  to  be  anfy 
the  result  of  magnifying  the  experience  reflected  in  my 
illustrative  sentence.  Suppose  the  knowledge  of  things 
about  us,  which  is  represented  by  our  speaking  of  "  my 
body"  and  "my  soul",  simply  extended  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  comprise  every  result  attainable  by  us, — 
and  there  is  presented  the  very  occasion  which  experien- 
tially  has  compelled  the  imagining  of  an  Egoship  to  the 
Universe,  such  as  assigns  this  to  the  holding  of  Deity, 
and  the  remainder  to  corporeal  Nature.  And  this  effect 
is  perfectly  imaged  by  saying  that  the  spot  round  which 
the  heavens  revolve,  phenomenally,  is  such  through 
answering  to  the  axis  of  familiar  self-revolution.  Bat 
this  manner  of  estimation  granted,  I  draw  this  stupen- 
dous inference  ( — ^no  less  a  term  will  suffice  me! — ).  The 
shifting  of  our  actual  focus,  whenever  we  do  shift  it,  as  I 
suppose  that  we  incessantly  do  shift  it,  signifies  the  whole 
consequence  which,  when  systematized  on,  means  the 
rendering  of  philosophy  either  "material"  or  "imma- 
terial". That  is : — ^whenever  the  subjective  Ego  occupies 
the  station  from  which  only  it  can  permit  the  speaking  of 
"  my  body",  the  mode  of  universal  speculation  can  be  no 
other  than  that  which  sees  entire  Nature  as  corporeally 
conditioned ;— whenever  the  Ego  takes  contrary  focus,  by 
which  is  allowed  speech  of  "  my  spiritual  part",  the  mode 
of  speculation  sees  Nature  correspondingly  spiritualized. 
And  the  former  seems  to  me  as  much  the  rightfol  ^w^ 
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and  essential  truth  of  the  case,  when  Science  amasses  its 
results,  as  the  latter  is  rightful  and  true  for  Religion. 

Each  truth  is  only  a  relative  truth ;  but  the  consistency 
between  the  opposite  forms  of  truth  is  an  absolute  mode 
of  consistency. 

And  every  support  is  given  to  this  idea,  by  the  tangled 
experiences  of  controversy,  alluded  to.  Throw  such  con- 
troversies under  the  diminishing  lens  of  History,  so  that 
only  the  broadest  lights  may  be  visible,  and  I  think  it  will 
appear,  that  constantly  whatever  has  been  offensive  in  re- 
gard to  them — or,  obstructive  of  mutual  understanding, — 
may  solely  be  referred  to  the  delusive  instmct  of 
subjectivity,  not  to  perceive,  and  thence  not  to  acknow- 
ledge, the  fact  and  tlie  consequence  of  our  shifting  of 
stand-point. 

For  consider,  eminently,  the  views  taken  by  theologians 
of  the  "character"  of  Deity;  which  certainly  have  been 
the  chief  causes  of  the  want  of  such  understanding. — If 
Deity  be  diiectly  regarded,  as  by  theology  is  required,  it 
is  surely  inevitable  that  a  correlation  is  enforced,  between 
the  two  Egoships,  which  essentially  wrongs  the  very  aim 
that  is  intended.  That  aim  is,  one  of  sympathy  with  the 
Divine  Ideal,  for  the  human  one.  But,  for  means  to  this, 
it  needs  to  turn  away  from  Deity,  and  look  in  the  satne 
direction  that  Deity  is  supposed  to  look— towards  its 
correlate,  which  is  *^  body".  Looking  directly  at  Deity, 
the  more  we  seek  to  spiritualize  ourselves,  the  more  we 
eorporealize  it  /  And  controversy  witnesses  to  this  effect. 
The  more  men  have  sought  to  blend  themselves  with  Deity, 
the  more  they  have  given  to  it— primitively,  the  most 
grossly  concrete  of  vulgar  passions, — afterwards,  the  most 
humanly  sentimental  of  emotions. ^Hence,  with  re- 
ligion such  as  this,  science  can  have  nothing  to  do.-— — 

N 
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But  quite  different  is  the  case  with  what  I  judge  alone 
for  the  true  mode  of  religion.  Namely,  that  which  utterly 
prostrates  the  human  consciousness  as  incapable  of 
sympathy  with  Deity  : — that  which,  in  order  to  behold  as 
much  as  is  possible  of  Deity,  falls  back  as  to  itself,  on  the 
innermost  conviction  of  bodiliness :  calling  itself,  as  it 
has  done  so  wontedly,  the  ^^  mere  clay  on  the  potter^s 

wheel". rin  order  to  give  glorious  attributes  to  God, 

it  must  be,  inevitably,  that  we  keep  aU  the  debasing  ones 
to  ourselves. 

To  Science,  again,  for  its  own  occasion,  just  as  neces- 
sary is  it  that  the  mind  should  hold  itself  purely  to  its 
gpiritualiiy.  Desiring,  as  it  does,  to  paint  the  tangible 
conditions  of  things  feelingly  and  forcibly,  what  else  can 
it  do,  by  the  sheerest  instinct  of  what  is  desirable  for  the 
purpose,  than  seek  to  raise  its  point  of  view  to  the  utmost ; 
and  thus,  to  look  down  upon  Nature  from  the  proper 
heights  of  inmiateriality  ? 

And  when  the  contrary  attitudes  are  allowed  for,  and 
explained  as  I  would  have  them,  the  result  is  only  that 
the  religious  (or  subjective)  intellect  must  be  owned  for  a 
lower,  an  altogether  humbler,  kind  of  intellect  than  the 
scientific : — a  consequence  that  neither  side  will  object  to. 


In  my  next  chapter  I  shall  test  this  plan  of  conception 
by  compariAg  it  with  what  seems  to  be  the  actual  mode  of 
allowing  for  the  contrary  aspects  concerned,  by  those 
leading  thinkers  who  are  the  answerers  for  science,  at  the 
present  day: — ^aiming  thus  to  see  if  indeed  mine  be 
capable  of  that  harmonious  contrariety  to  theirs,  which 
from  my  own  point  of  view  it  is  needfid  for  it  to  possess. 
^But  I  have  not  yet  expressed  sufficiently — ^not  suffi- 
ciently described^ — ^what  I  believe  the  inevitableness  to 
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the  htiman  mind,  of  its  falling  thus  into  the  state,  or  the 
habit,  of  oscillation. 

I  believe  this  to  coincide,  in  fact,  with  the  mind^s 
realization  of  a  new  pair  of  Ideals, — so  acconnted  ba 
succeeding  to  the  primary  three, — such  as  form,  more- 
over, the  indispensable  step,  in  reason,  towards  the  ftdl 
scheming  out  of  "materialism"  and  "immaterialism". 
These  are  the  Ideals  of  Best  and  Motion. 

I  have  said,  just  now,  that  metaphysic  movem^it  is  not 
ordinary  movement ;  and  constantly  mnst  this  be  remem-  • 
bered.  For,  in  appreciating  the  ordinary  sort,  it  happens 
to  us  that  while  our  selfism  is  necessarily  assumed  for 
stationary,  no  slightest  attention  as  yet  is  called  to  the 
&ct.  To  see  movement,  our  instinct  alone  suffices  to  as- 
>  sure  us,  our  stand-point  of  right  must  be  that  of  rest ;  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  suspicion  is  awakened 
that  ever  it  should  be  otherwise  than  such :— just  because 
here  is  none  of  that  communion  with  science  in  question, 

the  nature  of  which  it  is  to  suggest  the  suspicion. But 

let  it  be  supposed  that  there  has  occurred  what  I  imagme, 
of  that  leaning  on  adverse  ^^/^ondition,  in  order  to  the 
judging  of  outward  condition,  which  I  take  for  the 
proper  means  towards  the  end;  this  being  also  ex- 
tended to  the  degree  of  instituting  for  us  true  foci  of  dis- 
tinctive self-movement : — tiotv,  I  argue,  the  possession  of 
consciousness  in  the  matter  becomes  that  which  is  enforced 
upon  us. 

Soon  as  the  Ideal  of  Deity  is  formed,  I  have  already 
shown  how  is  thus  inftised  into  consciousness  the  feeling 
of  concentrated  energy,  which  of  itself  impels  us  to  sub- 
jective creativeness.  To  this  idea,  then,  add  the  reflection 
tiiat  the  very  meaning  of  focal  quasi-fixity  is,  that  all 
subjects  around  the  focus  are  in  motion  around  it   Is  it  not 
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evident,  hence,  that  once  Ood  be  present,  to  our  sense  of 
nature,  and  both  upon  this  fact  does  every  fact  else  in  the 
universe  turn,  and  by  this  means  is  Life  produced  into 

every  part  of  the  universe? ^And  yet;   since  this  is 

only  felt  when  our  thought  does  actually  assume  the  focus 
that  yields  this  Ideal ; — since,  expressly  this  experience 
vanishes,  whenever  we  back  our  thought  by  the  sense  of 
its  OTon  spirituality,  and  thus  look  downwards  instead  of 
upwards,  into  Nature ; — ^how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
science's  view,  which  is  t&e  downward-looking  one,  should, 
by  its  very  contrast  with  the  subjective  experience,  im- 
press upon  us  sense  of  Deadneas  in  Nature  ? 

Here,  accordingly,  I  suppose  to  spring  forth  the  neces- 
sity for  an  interpretation  of  the  difference,  which  in  reality 
is  the  root  of  Metaphysics.  Science,  for  its  own  part,  so 
far  as  it  meddles  with  the  problem,  must  naturally  limit 
its  investigation  of  the  contradictory  phenomena,  to  the 
bare  gaining  of  symbols,  such  as  may  fitly  generalize  the 
ideas  now  requisite,  because  sufficiently  rendered  abstract, 
of  Motion  and  Best:  in  so  far,  and  solely,  however,  as 
these  are  regarded  for  outwardly-occurring.  But  Life 
is  an  inward  apprehension;  and  this  having  once  been 
kindled,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  not  be  recurred 
to,  so  as  ever  to  perpetuate  its  own  counter-mode  of 
symboL 

And  this  is  why  subjective  thought,  by  very  rule  of 
contrary,  seems  to  demand,  under  metaphysics,  the  charac- 
ter for  itself  of  dynamic  mentalism,  and  science  that  of 
staticism ;  although  under  science,  it  is  t^-self  which  of 
specialty  is  dynamic,  and  religion  the  matter  of  fixedness. 
Subjectivity  implies  motionless  mind: — ^to  science '  a  para- 
dox in  terms  I  To  see  motion  with  our  reason,  just  as 
much  as  to  see  it  with  our  eyes,  it  is  needful  to  stand  stilL 


I 
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And  intensely  does  Mind,  when  it  is  subjective,  stand 
still ;  while  hence  may  it  therefore,  in  naturalness,  per- 
ceive the  mental  motion  outside  it,  which  otherwise  it 
would  want  the  means  of  perceiving. 

But  still,  the  power  of  its  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
mode,  and  thus  causing  the  oscillation  I  speak  of, — of  so 
passing,  that  is,  with  the  freedom  which  implies  its  being 
acted  on,  as  the  life-giving  quality  of  mentalism, — ^rests 
altogether  with  the  subtle  facility  I  have  imagined  in  the 
transposableness  of  the  respective  estimations  of  nature. 
By  this,  namely,  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  always  possible 
for  metephysical  apprehension-in  one  moment  to  sym- 
bolize  into  life  the  deadest  portions  of  nature ; — in  the 
very  next,  to  fix  the  most  vital,-— to  fix  the  whole  region 
of  life,  into  the  hartus  siccus  of  science  I 


CHAPTER  III. 

ASSOBTMENT  WITH  OBJECTIVITy :  SUBJECnVB  "BODY  AND 
mind"  CONBIDEBED  as  ANSWEBED — HOW  FAB,  AND 
WHBBEIN, — BY  SCIENTIFIC  "  MATTBB  AND  MOTION." 

And  yet  still,  the  actual  scheme  of  Nature  adopted  by  the 
present  mode  of  Science,  no  more  deserves  in  fact  to  be 
held  any  longer  as  of  the  "  kortuS'Sicctta^^  kind  that  its 
old  scheme  did  deserve  to  be  held,  than,  according  to  my 
own  belief,  is  my  present  Pantheistic  view  chargeable,  in 
justice,  with  the  "grossness"  which  I  think  Aflw  justly 
been  chargeable  upon  heretofore  modes  of  Pantheism. 
With  my  power  of  proving  the  latter  of  these  assertions, 
precisely  as  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  rests  in  truth 
the  whole  matter  of  my  now  obtaining  that  support  firom 
Science,  for  which  throughout  this  chapter  I  shall  be 
occupied  in  seeking. 

It  can  be  only  the  advance  on  either  side,  of  this  very 
nature,  respectively,  that  will  ripen  the  means  for  that 
fixture  fellowship  of  Science  and  Religion,  which  I  look 
to  as  the  implier  of  every  possible  benefit  fi-om  advance. 
So  long  a^  the  two  methods  concerned,  of  outward  and 
introspective  observation,  have  adhered  with  rigidness  to 
their  different  characteristics,  this  fellowship  has  continued 
impossible.  And  indeed  there  remains  as  an  obstacle  to 
it,  that  difficulty  in  reversing  the  old  condition  of  hostility, 


which  is  here  in  itself  so  fonuidable.  By  no  means  is  the 
sort  of  approach  that  is  necessary,  for  each  to  make  to- 
wards the  other,  merely  the  simple  movement  of  inclina- 
tion, which  might  easily  have  been  predicated;  or  even 
which  may  easily  be  understood,  after  it  has  actually  occur- 
red. It  implies — ^I  must  once  more  urge, — that  thorough 
re-mouldiug  of  characteristics  for  either,  which  must  finally 
produce  an  assortment  of  these,  such  as  will  show  them  to 
have  been  previously  often  assorted  transversely. 

What  I  mean  by  the  ^^  grossness  "  of  former  Pantheism 
depends,  in  fact,  solely  upon  this  wrongfulness  of  posi- 
tion. It  arises  out  of  the  effort  to  personify  Nature,  with- 
mU  regard  to  the  self-position,  which,  by  the  argmnent  of 
my  last  chapter,  ought  entirely  to  regulate  any  attempt 
at  personification  that  can  rightfully  be  persisted  in. 
Under  such  regulation,  namely, — ^and  by  means  of  the 
correction  of  natural  self-delusion  I  have  spoken  of, — 
personification  of  Nature  falls  purely  into  that  confessedly- 
symbolic  or  subjective  form,  which  requires  (mly  the  idea 
of  Deity  for  its  embodiment ;  and  this,  as  the  understood 
reflector  of  immediate  condition  in  the  observer  of  Nature. 
And  to  this  embodiment  there  is,  properly-speaking,  no 
^^body^'  at  alL  The  whole  of  the  representation  con- 
cerned is  that  alone  of  the  human  ^^  soul"  or  ^^  selfism"; 
without  any  regard  to  the  "  body",  either  of  self  or  of 
nature,  that  goes  in  any  way  beyond  the  allowance  for  it 
as  ministrant  to  existence  of  ^^  soul ".  And  accordingly 
is  my  own  sort  of  Pantheism  only  that  sense  of  the 
*^  Gk)d  everywhere "  in  Nature,  which  means  simply  the 
infusion  of  an  universal  Life  into  my  thinking  about 

Nature. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Science  would  take 

up  of  specialty  the  Pantheism  that  does  regard  ^^  body  and 
soul"  equally  in  nature, — as  also,  in  objective  treatment, 
are  already  the  ^^  body  and  soul"  of  ourselves  important 
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equally 9 — I  should  consider  that  whatever  of  ^'  grossuess'* 
lay  with  the  embodiment,  was  ^^grossness''  no  longer. 
Some  embodiment  for  a  general  view  of  things  not  Sci- 
ence can  do  without,  any  more  than  Introspection.  The 
only  offence  that  ought  reaUy  to  offend,  lies,  I  am  con- 
vinced, with  a  symbol  that  is  out  of  place. And,  for 

an  instance  of  such,  I  find  no  need  of  going  farther  than 
to  Comte,  and  the  suggestion  made  by  him,  of  our  hold- 
ing Nature  as  a  "  fetish"  :  such  symbol  applied  to  Nature, 
as  to  my  own  thinking,  being  the  most  inapplicable  that 
could  be  chosen, — the  kind  of  combination  to  the  utmost 
degree  un-assorted. 

But  why  ? Certainly,  because  the  image  contains  a 

contradiction,  that  is  of  all  others  most  inherently  harm- 
ful ;  as  causing  our  instincts  that  are  our  highest,  to  deny 
themselves.  A  "  fetish"  means  an  object  of  worship  that 
is  barbarous;  and  worship  that  is  barbarous  means^  in 
every  case,  the  self-degradation  of  professing  honour  to 
what  is  really  beneath  us.  For  a  civilized  man  to  be 
symboUed  as  honouring  a  "  fetish",  the  only  true  occa- 
sion would  therefore  surely  be,  that  of  desiring  to  ex- 
press how  he  brutalizes  himself: — ^while,  manifestly,  the 

direct  contrary  to  this  was  in  the  intention  of  Comte. 

But  the  whole  of  this  incongruity,  or  of  what  is  liable  to 
be  similar  to  it,  in  attempts  at  such  generalization,  iB 
effectually  shunned, — and,  as  I  believe,  can  only  be 
shunned, — ^by  a  just  division  of  the  involved  points. 
Never  must  Mind  look  up  to  Body,  as  worship  implies  : — 
this  is  the  one  indispensable  postulate : — but  there  may 
be,  nevertheless,  that  due  sorting  of  considerations, 
which  will  do  right  even  to  the  corporeal  view,  as  well  as 
to  the  mental  one. 

And  that  is,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  mode  of  estimation- 
upon-average,  the  result  of  which  has  been  figured  as  the 
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two  separate  consequences,  of  our  viewing  of  Nature  falling 
as  if  under  different  focuses.  I  consider  that  a  real  legiti- 
macy is  given  to  the  habit  of  Science  to  look  down  upon 
Nature^  as  from  its  station  of  highest  Mentalism  it  does, 
just  by  this  fact,  that  the  focus  of  scientific  view  is  TUJt 
the  truly-general  view,  subjectively  estimated,  which  alone 
imparts  Life-quality  to  Nature,  of  the  kind  that  we  can 
feelingly  own  to  be  such.  And  when  it  is  considered  what 
a  focus-view  means,  this  difference  will  at  once  be  appre- 
ciated. When  the  sense  of  Life  is  in  focus,  is  it  not  ob* 
vious  that  there  must  be  a  whole  world  of  significance 
present,  which  vanishes  the  very  instant  we  depart  from 
the  focus  ?  Hence  then  must  the  method  of  subjectivity 
be  that  which  it  is,  always  to  look  as  if  upwards  into 
Nature ; — although  merely  for  this,  that  while  the  mind 
lies  thus,  as  it  does,  under  the  full  light  of  Mentalism,  it 
can  only  be  dazzled,  as  it  were,  into  quasi-forgetfulness  of 

the  corporeal  side  of  Nature. Nor  is  this  in  the  least  an 

assumption  of  superiority  over  Science :  since  the  very 
fact  of  this  dazzling  involves  the  incapability  produced,  of 
all  that  accuracy  and  clear-sightedness  which  makes  the 
merit  of  Science. 

Indeed,  as  to  this  latter  point, — of  "  superiority"  to  be 
either  assumed,  or  admitted,  between  the  respective  views, 
— so  changed  is  the  case  when  once  the  idea  of  true 
fellowship  is  accepted,  that  precisely  the  method  which  is 
not  under  engagement,  becomes  now  the  one  whose  im-* 
portanoe  is  likely  to  be  enhanced.  If  the  Idealism  of 
Beligion,  namely,  has  the  tendency  which  it  has,  through 
its  natural  accompaniment  of  over->deductive  impulse,  to 
carry  us  beyond  the  allotted  limits  of  Science,  which  it  is 
Science's  merit  to  regard ;  yet  the  very  manner  of  this 
effect  causes  the  strengthening  companionship  of  the 
latter  to  be  only  the  more  needed.    Nor  do  I  believe  it 
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possible,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  to  scientific  thought 
should  prove  otherwise  than  desirable,  the  sort  of  Idealism 
now  taken  as  Ileligion:  appreciative  as  this  kind  of 
thought  is,  so  incomparably  more  than  the  opposite  kind, 
of  the  value  that  ever  belongs  to  the  gaining  of  abstract 
perceptions,  such  as  respond  in  any  way  effectively  with 
experience  that  demands  them.  And  thus  is  it  that  I 
conceive  to  be  enforced,  towards  final  attainment,  that 
true  balance  of  mental  powers  to  each  one  of  us,  which^ 
only  so  far  as  it  e^  attained,  enables  us — ^according  to  our 
several  measures  of  ability, — to  address  ourselves  with 
success  towards  the  one  great  object,  of  Nature's  compre- 
hension, before  all  of  us. 

For  let  me  again  remind  both  myself  and  my  readers, 
how  more  stringently  than  even  before,  when  philosophy 
was  in  question,  is  it  necessary,  now  science  is  concerned, 
to  hold  unevasively  by  personalism.  It  is  only  what  I  am 
able  to  make  out  of  the  showing  of  science,  that  religiously 
concerns  me  : — ^while  this  means,  according  to  the  special 
ground  I  am  advocating,  the  mere  presentation  of  science 
that  personally  I  am  able  to  set  forth,  of  the  kind  that  to 
myself  appears  justly  to  weigh  against  the  contrary  pre- 
sentation, which  I  simultaneously  hold  of  my  religion. 

By  the  form  of  modern  science,  which  I  am  asserting 
to  have  transcended  altogether  the  hortuS'Siccus  fashion  ^ 
science,  I  mean,  of  course,  that  doctrine  of  ^^  Correlation 
of  Forces",  and  of  Matter's  amenability,  in  sole,  to  vary- 
ing ^^  modes  of  Motion",  which  I  suppose  no  one  would 
question  as  by  eminence  making  the  actual  glory  of 
science.  And  yet  it  is  acknowledged  in  fiill  by  the  pro- 
pounders  of  this  great  doctrine,  that  the  science  of  it,  truly 
attached  to  it,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  order,  however, 
that  it  should  avail  as  I  would  have  it,  the  science  needs 
to  have  ripened  into  that  perfect  form  of  genoralism,-* 
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parallel  to  the  precocious  form  of  Comtism,— which  should 
display,  not  only  the  thorough  adjustment  of  spheres  for 
these  several  modes  of  Motion,  but  also  their  seriated 
combination.  Serial  composition  ahne  is  that  which 
affords  purport  at  once  dynamic  and  religious : — all  that  I 
am  now  seeking,  as  the  desirable  ^'  shifting  arrangement" 
for  Ideals,  being  merely,  in  fact,  ^e,mode  of  seriation 
felt  rightful  to  them.  But  hence  it  is  inevitable,  that  all 
my  power  of  harmony  with  science  depends  solely  on  my 
belief,  that  to  it  also  is  destined,  in  time,  the  realization, 
of  its  own  sort,  of  its  own  sort  of  seriation.  And  there- 
fore,, all  that  I  have  now  means  for,  as  to  my  own  purpose, 
is  the  following :  simply,  to  throw  together,  with  as  much 
order  as  I  can,  those  considerations  which,  &om  my  own 
point  of  view,  seem  to  promise  this  final  compatibility. 

I  will  begin  my  attempt,  then,  by  stating  the  peculiax 
points  that  appear  to  be  such  as  further  the  assortment,  of 
the  nature  intended ; — leaving  till  afterwards  the  general 
argument,  as  to  how  this  assortment  is  calculated  to  main- 
tain my  own  conception  of  religion. 

FODTTS  THAT  VAOIUTATB  THB  ABBOBSUINT. 

L  First  must  stand,  manifestly,  that  fundamental  sup- 
port to  my  idea  of  the  distinction  between  Science  and 
Beligion,  which  relates  to  the  former's  peculiar  treatment 
of  its  subjects  in  j»arte,— opposed,  as  I  conceive,  by  Re- 
ligion's dealing  with  Toholes.  For  while,  on  my  own  part, 
afi  to  present  object,  I  am  expressly  seeking  out  for  Motion 
that  Idealization  which  %hcdl  render  it  into  an  ideal  whole,*-^ 
as  the  Ideal  next  in  order  requiring  to  be  realized  as  sudii, 
in  order  to  the  due  filling-up  of  the  metaphysic  series ; — 
the  magnificent  scheming  in  which  present  science  is  en- 
gaged, tends  altogether  to  show  the  nature  of  Motion  in 
detail     What  precisely  distinguishes  the  treatment  of 
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Motion,  namely,  by  Mr.  Grove  and  Dr.  Tyndall,  pre-emi- 
nently, from  previous  treatment,  is^  that  by  these  modem 
investigators  the  dividedness  of  Motion-operations  has 
been  carried,  in  effect,  into  such  excess  of  dividedness, 
that  the  phenomena  implied  evade  all  ability  of  sense- 
appreciation.  And  may  I  not  say  indeed,  that  here 
already  is  justified  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  that  actual 
science  is  being  caused  to  approach  metaphysics, — ^however 
strictly  it  adheres,  as  unquestionably  it  does,  to  the  proper 
characteristic  of  science  ?  This  being,  to  rest  upon  sense- 
foundation,  in  no  way  does  the  modern  spirit  of  science 
depart  from  its  limits,  even  when  it  trusts  itself  to  infer- 
ence upon  this,  instead  of  immediate  sensibleness :  seeing 
that  the  inference  itself  is  solely  based  on  the  latter ; — 
but,  nevertheless,  it  must  surely  be  allowed,  that  in  treat- 
ing of  such  merely  thinkable  objects,  as  are  the  infini- 
tesimal atoms  and  molecules  concerned,  is  to  bring  science 
into  a  degree  of  subjection  to  metaphysics. 

By  leaning  on  this  single  distinction,  I  seem  truly  to 
gain  a  fulcrum,  on  which  the  whole  arrangement  may 
perspicuously  turn.  For,  by  help  of  symbolism,  it  is  as 
easy  to  think  of  particles  of  Motion,  as  of  particles  of 
Matter ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted,  as  a  true  prepara- 
tion for  bringing  the  subjective  image  of  "  Soul  in 
Nature",  into  that  accommodation  with  science's  peculi- 
arity of  method,  which  will  finally  clear  up  the  restriction 
to  be  set  upon  the  sphere  of  science.  Ask  for  ^^  particles 
of  Soul",  and  certainly  they  are  to  be  had,  as  (iTUer  alia) 
"  thoughts" ;— while  abundantly  are  "  thoughts"  the  dis- 
tinctive things  that,  as  such,  are  at  least  as  capable  of 
being  individuated  as  are  atoms  and  molecules.  More- 
over, so  far  as  my  own  thinking  is  concerned,  I  am  fully 
ready  to  admit,  that  all  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Soul  is  as  much  coincident  with  this  practice  of  taking  it 
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'^  in  parts",  as  is  that  whicli  maiikind  has  obtained  about 
Body.  Knowledge  of  Body,  even  as  this  be  meant  for  the 
immediate  investment  of  Self,  was  begun  as  to  its  very 
crudest  improvement  on  mere  subjective  acquaintanoey 
by  knowing  it  as  a  composition  of  members ;  nor  was  the 
properly-philosophized  knowledge  of  it  other  than  an  in- 
creased result,  of  a  similar  kind.  Philosophy  worked 
here  by,  in  the  first  place,  extending  the  meaning  of 
"Body"  till  it  covered  the  universal  investment  of  things; 
secondly,  by  the  divesting  it,  for  this  purpose,  of  all  sub- 
jective particularities  to  the  precise  degree  which  involved 
the  finding  convenient,  for  the  future,  to  know  Body 
only  as  bare  "  Matter  ",'--while  specifically  the  attribution 
that  was  found  rightfdl  to  give  true  definition  to  this  term, 
fva8y  that  "  Matter"  should  be  recognized  as  admitting  of 
division  to  an  extent  considered  infinite :  the  vagueness 
of  this  expression  being,  as  I  suppose,  that  which  is  at 
the  present  time  only  rendered  more  accurate,  and  not  at 
all  importantly  altered  otherwise,  by  molecular  interpre- 
tation. Believing  then,  as  I  do,  of  the  Soul,  that  it  also 
is  of  the  same  noun-of-multitude  character,  for  introspec- 
tive reading,  as  Matter  thus  shows  itself  for  scientific 

reading,  this  simple  distribution  arises  to  me : ^while 

Science's  view  of  things  has  for  its  formula,  "  Matter 
maiUded  by  Motion^ ^ :  the  formula  must  be  held  equally 
rightftd  to  Introspection,  of  ^'Motion  moulded  by  Matter^ 

A  massed  effect,  such  as  this,  brings  incomparable 
means  of  facility.  But  there  is  also  a  consequence 
attending  it,  of  a  farther  sort,  which  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  metaphysically  ( — I  mean,  as  to  my  power  of 
explaining  to  myself,  in  my  own  fashion,  what  has  been 
propounded  in  an  opposite  fashion  by  men  of  science). 
And  this  relates  to  the  carrying  of  the  same  "  accommo- 
dation" into  the  sub-compartments  of  the  topic  of  Motion. 
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Namely,  into  the  nnderstandiBg  of  what  shall  be  held  as 
to  ^^ modes  of  Motion" :  Heat,  and  others  so  named. 

By  assigning  the  purely  nonn-of-mnltitude  character  to 
Matter,  it  is  plain  that  implication  is  made  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  it,  that  each  several  one  of  these  is 
endowed  with  whatever  attributes,  of  "  solidity"  and  the 
like.  Matter  in  general  has  been  attributed  with.  But  to 
this  appears  now  to  be  added  the  significant  recognition, 
that  the  very  fact  of  all  these  attributes  being  possessed 
by  every  particle  in  common,  causes  that  any  distinction 
amongst  them  can  only  lie  with  their  manner  of  relattcn. 
To  estimate  duly  relation^  on  the  other  hand,  no  means  is 
present  to  us,  except  that  mental  assumption  of  charac- 
teristics, aggregated  upon  certain  kinds  of  relation,  which 
I  count  to  be  /ocal  estimation.  What  follows,  then,  res~ 
pecting  those  grouped  relations  of  particles,  which  are 
BOW  explained  for  ^^  modes  of  Motion",  can  only  be,  that 
these  are  to  be  thought  of  as  adding  rwthing  to  the  particles 
besides  "  shifting  relation  "  : — "  nothing"  being  meant 
in  a  sense  that  is  absolute ;  or  that  would  be  so,  if  science 
did,  or  could,  adhere  to  the  static  estimation  proper  to 
science :  seeing  that  Motion  is  manifestly  a  nullity,  when 
statically  viewed.  But  with  this  ensues  the  corollary, 
60  important  for  clear  understanding,  that  the  possible 
''modes  of  Motion",  arbitrary  as  they  are,  are  therefore 
innumerable.  Or  rather,  they  are  as  numerous  as  would 
be  the  amount  of  possible  relations  of  particles,  when  into 
these  the  actual  amount  of  particles  first  should  be  multi- 
plied.  By  so  much  does  it  appear  that  Motion-particles, 

if  so  accounted,  must  surpass  in  number  Matter-parti- 
cles : — surely  a  quasi-scientific  sign  of  difference. 

n.  Next,  let  me  note  how  the  very  nature  of  tiiie 
division,  tiius  defined,~by  treatment  in  Whole>  and  in 
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parts, — shows  a  simple  cause  for  the  dueordomcy^  as 
such,  between  Science  and  Metaphysics  :  accepted  here  as 
natural,  and  therefore  never  capable  of  entire  removal; 
and  yet  as  always  capable  of  the  amelioration  which,  at  a 
certain  point,  turns  the  discordancy  into  proper  matter  of 
benefit  The  whole  of  this  discordancy  to  be  accounted 
final,  rests,  I  believe,  with  the  mere  fact  of  the  restricti<m 
which  this  definition  shows,  by  an  immediate  inference, 
to  be  inevitable  to  the  nature  of  Science :  so  fitly  to  be  seen 
yet  as  answered  by  the  nature  of  the  contrary  method^ 
when  once  the  two  methods  are  considered  as  present 
within  the  same  mind, — ^which  is  my  special  condition, — 
that  the  very  defect,  matched  as  it  is  by  a  contrary  defect, 
serves  to  clench  the  two  methods  together : — ^loosely,  in- 
deed, and  freely ;  but,  none  the  less,  intimately. 

K  Metaphysics  deals  essentially  with  Wholes,  its  need 
of  embracing  everything  is  inevitfible,  however  it  be  left  us 
to  allow  for  degrees  of  imperfectness,  in  its  compassing 
cf  this.  Never  can  a  Whole  be  less  than  a  Whole ;  though 
it  may  be,  and  is^  more  or  less  intensely  estimated  as 

iruch. But  Science,  just  because  of  its  practicalness  of 

treatment,  not  only  may^  but  even  by  necessity  nmet  stop 
short,  in  any  case,  of  estimating  the  full  complement  of 
details,  needfol  for  entireness ; — ^while  atoning,  as  it  does, 
for  the  restriction  it  is  subject  to,  by  the  accurateness 
wanting  in  the  former  case. 

Let  this  idea,  however,  of  adaptedness-by-contrariely 
only  be  concentrated,  as  I  desire,  into  that  of  the  clear 
mitsidedness  of  Science's  station  to  what  gives  the  true, 
or  characteristic,  focus  to  generalistic  estimation :  and 
radical  explanation  arises  for  that  ignoring  by  Science  of 
the  chief  object  to  Metaphysics,  which  makes  the  sole 
important  d^culty;— and  which  is  the  less  easy  to  be 
allowed  for  by  metaphysicians,  that  to  themselves  the 
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doing  of  justice  to  scientific  topics  is  as  much  enforced 
upon  them  by  their  own  mode  of  thought,  as  the  doing  it 
to  their  peculiar  topics.  K  Metaphysics,  namely,  fail  to 
include  regard  to  bJth  sides  of  any  subject,  it  is  Strue  to 
itself;  bat  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  with  Science, 
that  the  latter  does  best,  does  right,  practically  to  hide 
from  itself  the  side  that  is  not  its  own. 

in.  In  what  way  then  has  the  amelioration  proceeded  ? 

^Always,  I  belieye,  towards  the  end  now  contemplated. 

-And  this  point  is  best  estimated  on  the  metaphysio 


side.  Namely,  by  watching  the  massed  effect  of  pro- 
gression, as  shown  upon  Ideals. 

I  haye  noted  how,  when  we  start  from  the  original 
crudity  of  attributing  ^^  Soul  and  Body"  to  Nature,  the 
^t  step  to  be  obseryed  is  the  effect  of  scientific  impulse 
towards  detail  which  is  represented  by  the  rise  of  the  con- 
ception of  ^^  Matter" ;  seeing  that  in  no  other  way  could 
be  gained  the  attributes  constituent  of  that  conception, 
^n  by  the  particular  sifting  of  natural  phenomena.  I 
haye  noted  also,  how,  for  all  this,  the  present  experience 
of  philosophers  in  science  is  that  of  finding  it  best,  in 
actuality,  to  drop  all  allusion  whateyer  to  attributes  that 
are  positiye  in  their  definition  of  "  Matter"  ;  taking,  in- 
stead,  the  merely  negative  basis  of  definition,  which  sig- 

nifies  Matter's  relation  to  Motion. May  I  not  well 

then  assume  for  a  fresh  point,  this : — The  true  means  of 
ripening  the  Matter-symbol,  is  identical  with  that  direet 
regard,  henceforth  required  to  be  paid  to  the  opposite  of 
Matter,  which  implies  the  ripening  also  of  Motion  to  be 
in  Science's  eyes  no  longer  the  "nothing"  that  it  previ- 
ously was,  but  in  truth  a  most  important  "  something", — 

equivalent,  in  fact,  in  importance,  to  itself? That  is, 

there  has  been  a  shifting  of  the  mode  of  correlation,  such 
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as  first  brings  out  the  tme  meaning  of  correlation^  as  to 

that  effect  of  mntually  perfecting  the  members,  which  is 

henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  tme  office  in  the  case. 

Originally,  Matter  was  correlated,  for  the  interim,  with 

subjective  Body;  but  its  true  respondent  is,  thaJL  in  Nature 

which  answers  to  subjective  Soul:  and  that  is,  barely. 

Motion. 

■ 

Here  ensues,  however,  a  suggestion  as  to  what  forms 
always  the  main  difficulty ,^-of  science's  limitaJtion^  needed 
by  instinct, — that  seems  a  true  lightening  of  it  Cer- 
tainly, the  shifting  of  the  mode  of  the  correlation,  in  the 
first  instance,  implied  an  unfitness  in  the  primary  mode, 
as  to  science's  estimation;  while  the  second  shifting 
— ^in  its  aiming  at  a  substitute  for  Soul,  responsive  to 
science's  substitute  for  Body, — only  doubled  the  distance 
from  what  had  contented  subjectivity:  since,  while  appear- 
ing to  restore  the  form  to  a  parallelism  with  the  original 
form,  this  was  so  different  from  a  real  parallelism,  that 
the  divergence  of  intention  was  only  confirmed.  The 
divergence  lies  with  the  fact,  that  while  the  crude  Body- 
and-Soul  image  dae^^  nevertheless,  so  fill  up  the  whole 
complement  of  intention,  as  aptly  to  symbolize  what 
itself  has  in  view,  there  is  a  clear  wrongftilness  to  the 
subject  in  asserting  the  same  of  the  scientific  symboL 
And  yet,  although  this  is  the  inevitable  judgment  of  in- 
stinct, science  would  fail  in  its  own  intention,  if  it  might 
not  be  suffered  to  make  the  assertion:  just  because 
science's  theory,  cls  theory,  depends  as  much  on  universal- 
ness  as  does  the  theory  of  subjectivity. Hence,  the  con- 
clusion I  come  to,  and  consider  a  helpftd  one,  is  simply 
the  resource  of  compromise.  I  admit  that  in  practice, 
while  standing  on  its  theory,  it  would  be  folly  to  ask  of 
Science  that  direct  acknowledgment  of  limitation  to  itself, 

which  would  be  a  virtual  abrogation  of  its  theory ; — ^but, 
o 
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none  the  less,  do  I  require  of  Science  to  be  conscious  of 
its  predicament  I  would  have  the  equivocation  to  be  so 
open  an  expedient,  adopted  as  inevitable,  as  that  in  future 
it  might  cordially  be  smiled  over,  by  Science  and  Meta- 
physics together : — instead  of  any  longer,  as  heretofore, 

quarrelled  over. Apd  this  is  only  a  new  statement  of 

their  need  of  coming  into  a  state  of  friendly  conflict  to- 
gether, and  thus  of  settling  spheres  to  each,  which  I  am 
constantly  insisting  on,  as  the  main  sign  of  progression. 

Tl^e  equivocation  imports,  both  that  it  is  obligatory 
upon  Motion — as  the  generalistic  factor,  required  as  much 
to  be  supplied  on  terms  of  "law",  as  on  contrary  terms, — 
to  include  mental  phenomena,  ordinarily  so  classed,  with 
physical,  under  range  of  Motion's  partition  of  sway  with 
Matter ;  and  that  a  contrary  necessity  is  in  force,  severally 

attested,  which  forbids  the  inclusion. ^As  to  Science, 

the  need  of  stopping  short,  for  Science,  within  its  gene- 
rally assigned  limit  of  cerebral  anatomy,  seems  proved  to 
sufficiency  by  the  fact  of  its  losing  itself  here,  again,  in 
the  same  ground  of  mere-thinkableness,  out  of  which,  as 

to  primitive  molecules,  it  started. As  to  Metaphysics, 

the  same  thing  is  determined  in  this  way  :-cerebral-fibre- 
motion,  where  Science's  interest  in  Motion  vanishes,  here, 
on  the  contrary,  comprises  the  whole  amount  of  Motion 
any  where  of  consequence.  Here,  all  other  motion  of  par- 
ticles ceases  from  import,  save  only  as,  in  the  end,  having 
first  run  the  series  of  lower  modes  of  Motion,  it  abuts  in  the 
furnishing  of  basis  for  what  subjectivity  knows  as  Thought- 
motion, — unless,  otherwise,  as  jB-motion  1 

The  truth  that  is  evident  about  "  God",  is  evident  also 
about  "  consciousness".  No  more  as  to  this  idea,  than  as 
to  thcUj  is  there  possibility  of  its  being  treated  in  detaiL 
So  long  as  analysis  is  at  work,  the  very  substance  of 
either  is  extinguished ;  ready  as  it  is  to  re-produce  itself, 
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the  very  instant  Science  leaves  it  alone. Nor  let  the 

fitftilness — the  flitting  constancy, — of  the  phenomenon  be 
ignored.  Let  it  stand  as  the  ground  to  Metaphysics  of 
her  own  share  in  the  need  of  equivocation  : — that  which, 
again,  may  both  parties  in  common,  not  indeed  smile 
over,  but  rather,  in  fitness,  submit  themselves  under. 

IV.  The  equivocation,  as  to  Metaphysics'  own  aspect  of 
it,  is  indeed  represented,  to  a  ceri  extent,  with  such 
feithfolness  npon  the  symbol  I  have  adopted,  of  star- 
phenomena,  that  I  may  help  myself  by  it  towards  the 
next  point  that  concerns  me.  Namely  this  : — the  virtual 
homage  that  Science  does  pay  to  the  insignium  of  Religion, 
even  in  its  restriction  apart  from  Beligion,  and  without 
direct  intention  of  rendering  it. 

When  Metaphysics  gives  fall  sway  to  itself,  indepen- 
dently of  Science,  I  account  that  the  view  of  things  is 
that  where  the  Introspective  Ideal — conveying  Egoship 
on  one  side  to  Self,  on  the  other  to  the  Universe, — influ- 
ences thought  with  the  overpowering  habitualness,  which 
is  that  of  day-light  But  that  means  in  no  way  that 
other  Ideals  are  extinguished  It  means  only  that  these, 
in  their  likeness  to  stars,  are  forced  by  the  sunlight  into 

temporary  concealment. When,  on  the  other  hand. 

Metaphysics  gives  right  to  Science,  by  suffering  the  Intro- 
spective Ideal  to  rank  only  as  with  other  Ideals,  a  star 
amongst  stars ;  this,  again,  loses  under  concealment,  as  to 
obvious  apprehension,  the  whole  of  that  character  of  ruler, 
or  regulator,  of  other  Ideals,  which  makes  its  true  nature. 
There  is  truly  the  compromise,  of  accepted  night-time,  as 
to  which  the  resource  for  religionism  is,  that  it  is  well  to 

be  slept  under. Nevertheless,  on  Science's  part,  (as 

already  said,)  this  levelling  of  characters  is  the  true 
means,  as  it  is  the  only  means,  of  that  institution  of  a 
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Bcientific  idea  of  rule  and  regulation  of  ideas  in  qaestion, 
which  forms,  as  I  belieye,  a  genuine  equivalent  to  re- 
ligiousness, proper  to  the  case. 

The  eminent  result  to  present  Science,  which  has 
foUowed  from  the  duly  balancing,  or  averaging,  the  effects 
of  the  whole  number  of  Ideals,  taken  as  thus  levelled, 
has  been  the  pressing  forward  towards  a  doctrine  of 
General  Force,  abiding  throughout  Nature.  This  accord- 
ingly it  is  which,  when  qualified  by  apposition  with  the 
latest-produced  Ideal,  as  "  Force  of  Evolution",  I  con- 
sider Science's  effectual  eqxdvalent  to  Deity,  in  respect  of 
regulating  ability.  Into  the  idea  of  Evolution  have  been 
moulded  up  the  whole  elements  of  thought  which,  under 
the  different  condition  of  earlier  times,  went  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Time,  Space,  and  Individuation,  and  of  the  vari- 
ously-named and  still-shifting  correlates  that  followed. 
Nevertheless,  Evolution  is  meaningless,  except  as  accom- 
panied by  Force.  And  I  conceive  it  is  so,  because  this 
latter  term  is  required  to  give  the  weight  that  otherwise 
is  wanting,  to  the  Ideals  in  the  interest  of  Introspection. 
Has  it  not  long,  namely,  been  recognized  by  philoso- 
phers, and  of  opposite  sorts,  that  the  sole  pertinency  in 
the  idea  of  Force,  is  that  which  is  fiimished  to  it,  by  our 
conscious  association  of  it  with  that  Will-energy  in  our- 
selves, which  is  the  very  expression  of  Individuation  ?— — 
Only,  so  £sur  as  I  am  aware,  never  yet  has  the  Ideal  of  In- 
dividuation been  counted  as  such. 

It  is  true  that  I  believe  this  effect  of  just  balance  will 
be  better  obtained,— only  truly  obtained, — ^when  Evolution 
shall  be  subjected  openly  and  avowedly,  and  no  longer,  as 
heretofore,  covertly,  to  the  requisite  allowance : — this  being 
identical  with  the  assignment  of  respective  provinces  of 
Evolutionism,  supported  by  Outer  and  Inner-Observing- 
ness.     Only  when  the  principle  of  Introspection  is  fuUy 
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treated  on  this  level  of  rank  with  its  opposite,  testified  by 
the  mutoal  amdng  of  Science  and  Religion  by  one  another, 
do  I  suppose  that  the  real  desiderandum  will  be  attained. 

^But  still,  even  as  it  is,  the  idea  of  Evolution  holds 

the  contents  needful  for  the  parting. 

By  Evolutionism,  I  mean,  according  to  my  constant 
acknowledgment,  the  peculiar  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  drawn  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Spencer.  For 
the  due  ^ect  of  this  doctrine,  then,  I  mean  ilie  deductive 
impulse,  which,  as  to  all  accepters  of  the  great  scheme  of 
^^  C(»TelatLon  of  Forces",  I  infer  must  carry  them,  as  it 
has  carried  myself,  to  assume,  upon  subjective  instinct, 
the  necessarLly-^^^22;^^/  application  of  what  else,  under 
scientific  conditions,  might  rest  for  a  time,  sufficingly, 
with  the  merely  pbfsical  application  of  the  doctrine,  to 
which  its  original  expounders  limited  themselves.  The 
general  idea  of  the  "  Conservation  of  Force",  which  is 
the  subjective  side  of  the  "Correlation  of  Forces"  as 
particular  "  Forces",  forms  the  very  essence  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  "  First  Principles"  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  set 
himself  to  work  out ;  and  by  the  essential  generalism  of 
the  latter,  these  would  frustrate  themselves  if  the  Forces 
of  which  Correlation  could  be  predicated  were  merely 
those  which  eminently  the  first  propounder  of  the  doctrine 
— Mr.  Grove, — set  forth  as  subject  to  it  Only  when 
physical  forces  are  taken  as  correlated  with  vital  ones, — 
only  when  these  again  are  taken  as  including  mental  ones, 
— does  the  generalism  on  which  Mr.  Spencer's  scheme  has 
based  itself,  and  which  therefore  his  scheme  takes  for 

granted,  approve  itself. But,  if  so,  his  scheme  requires 

to  include — such  is  my  own  argument, — every  effect  of 
mental  action  which  itself  is  attested  for  general.  Human 
thought  and  human  feeling,  as  to  whatever  is  general  in 
their  manifestations,  are  the  sharers,  by  eminence,  in  what 
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Mr.  Spencer  counts  Evolution.  Hence,  therefore,  do  I  con- 
clude, that  above  all  things  is  reference  to  religious  action, 
and  religious  sense  of  Deity,  essentially  wrapt  up  in  it 

So  long  as  Matter-and-Motion  remained  unaccompanied 
by  admission  of  Evolution,  I  see  that  all  which  owes 
itself  purely  to  Introspection  could  only  drop  out  of 
Science's  calculation  of  Nature.  But  the  instant  these 
are  backed  by  Evolution,  is  restored,  effectively,  that  full 
complement  of  impression,  which  once  more  turns  upon 
an  adequate  centre :  the  recognition  of  that  mysterious 
fount  of  Nature's  Energy,  which  Introspection  names 
"  God".  And  thus,  I  infer,  does  the  Ideal  of  Evolution, 
when  added,  produce  that  combining  efficiency,  as  to  the 
effect  of  preceding  Ideals,  which  first  conditions  regulation 
within  the  region  of  MetaphysicB. 

But,  moreover,  it  does  this  in  the  very  fisushion  after 
which  has  Beligion,  for  itself,  attained  orderliness.  I 
have  stumbled  just  now, — or  rather  hinted  a  stumble, — 
between  terms  of  "  Force"  or  of  "  Forces" : — but  what 
is  this,  other  than  the  very  intimation  of  victorious  Mono- 
theism, over  the  lower  range  of  superintending  principles, 
which  betrays,  to  sufficiency,  the  intrinsic  religiousness  of 
the  doctrine  in  question  ?  Heat-Force,  Light-Force,  and 
ail  other  Forces  up  to  conscious  Will-Force,  are  compelled 
by  modem  science  to  blend  themselves  up  into  the  One 
Force,  as  an  Universal  Force,  of  Continuity. ^And  cer- 
tainly this  is  the  result  which  is  clue^  when  Mind-Force,  as 
now,  exerts  the  sway  that  is  rightful  to  it,  over  Matter-Porcel 

V.  Here,  however, — ^as  the  last  point  to  be  adduced, — 
is  right  given  to  what  I  have  been  throughout  insisting 
on,  as  in  fact  the  aU-inclusive  demand  of  subjectivity. 
That  is,  the  sufferance  of  utter  elasticity  in  the  forms 
which  are  to  be  classified  upon.     For  what  is  it  that  of 
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specialty  gives  condition  to  this  scheme  of  Continuity,  but 
precisely  the  interchangeableness  of  character  amongst 
the  particular  Forces ;  enabling  them  in  this  way  to  own 

the  control  of  a  One  Universal  Image  of  Force  ? But 

this,  on  the  other  side  of  consideration,  is  all  that  I  am 
asking  for,  to  be  allowed  as  of  Modes  of  Mind — ^repre- 
senting always  Modes  of  Motion. 

I  allude  to  my  desire  of  naming  the  respective  kinds  of 
Mind-action  (as  such  Modes,)  by  terms  of  "  static  and 
dynamic",  on  an  especial  understanding,  co-inherent  with 
the  need  of  these  names,  of  there  being  present,  and 
habitual,  the  power  of  incessant  alternation  of  the  charac- 
ters (see  p.  151).  When.  I  compare  with  this  demand 
the  principle  of  Correlation,  it  seems  to  me  indeed  that  I 
have  only  been  pursuing  for  subjective  classification  what 
here  has  been  gained  for  objective.  By  their  reducing, 
namely,  all  definition  of  Matter  into  that  which  betokens 
appositeness  with  Motion,  present  Physicists  have  as- 
sumed, by  rational  necessity, — both  that  the  vis  inertice  of 
Matter  forms  merely  the  stock-condition  of  Matter,  which 
as  such  implies  the  static  t^;2-affection  by  Motion,  only  to 
be  thought  of  as  phenomenally  possible ; — and  that  this 
stock-condition  is  experientially  departed  fi^om,  both  in- 
cessantly, and  with  incessant  variation :  while  to  meet 
this  latter  occasion,  they  have  allotted  to  Matter's  original 
attribute  the  defining  opposite  of  the  vis  viva.  And  by 
this  they  mean,  that  with  regard  to  all  existent  forms  of 
things  is  asserted  a  true  dynamic  energy ^ — or  energy  in 
action,  in  some  way  or  other  perceptible  to  us  as  such, — 
which  rationally  assorts  with  the  merely  latent,  or  potential 
energy  J  that  with  it  makes  up  the  entire  amount  of  natu- 
ral force.*    As  to  the  latent  condition  of  energy,  more- 

•  See  the  article  by  Professor  Tyndall  on  the  C(mstilMiion  of  the  Uwivene 
in  the  FortnighUy  Review,  zi?.,  Dea  Ist,  1865. 
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over,  they  have  added  this  explanation :  namely,  that  the 
reason  why  otherwise -perceptible  forces  here  lose  them- 
selves to  perception,  and  sink  into  the  phenomenally 
negative  form  of  viSy  qualified  as  the  vis  inertuB^  is,  that 
they  mutually  cancel  one  another,  or  become  set  in  egui^ 
Ubrium;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  very  instant  this 
fltatic  balance  is  in  any  way  dieturbed,  there  mvmt  of 
necessity  be  cast  loose  to  apprehension  some  portion  of 
imprisoned  force,  which  forth¥nith  assumes  some  form  or 
other  of  vis  positive.  All  this,  however,  involves  of  ne- 
cessity thejlexibleneas  of  the  constitution  of  forces, — ^the 
power,  for  instance,  of  Heat  passing  at  any  moment  either 
into  neutrality,  or  a  character  that  calls  for  a  different 
designation  from  Heat, — ^which  surely  requires  manifestly 
to  be  answered,  metaphysically,  by  a  similar  ^^exibleness 
in  the  whole  plan  of  the  mentalism  by  which  designations 
at  all  have  been  given  to  the  physical  effects.  None 
knows  better  than  Physicists  themselves,  how  great  and 
entire  is  the  change  in  mentalism,  implied  by  the  changed 
designations,  which   actually  are   now  substituted   for 

scientific  terms  of  old. To  meet  this  demand,  then,  I 

have  proffered  what  seems  to  me  a  true  parallel  to  the 
case  in  physics  :  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  is  concerned  the 
alternation  there  between  modes  of  via  viva  and  vis  inerticBy 
with  interpretation  of  stock-condition  as  ^^  state  of  equi- 
librium". It  is  true,  the  meaning  of  equilibrium  must  be 
shifted,  under  metaphysics,  to  a  contrary  character  from 
its  meaning  under  physics:  importing  now  association 
with  vis  vivay  and  no  longer  with  vis  inertias; — ^and  hence, 
instead  of  the  variations  concerned  being  counted,  as 
there,  in  the  light  of  "  departures  from  stock-condition", 
the  better  view  has  appeared  that  of  continued  oscillation 
between  two  stations  of  equilibrium.  But  these  differences 
admitted,  as  proper  to  the  nature  of  metaphysics,  my 
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whole  idea  seems  justified. Kor  less,  the  tenns  I  have 

used:  Bmce,  to  call  the  mood  of  mentalism  a  ^^ static"  mood, 
when  set  upon  the  scientific  kind  of  balance,  surely  does 
bear  relation  due  to  the  scientific  stock  of  tns  inerticB  ;  and 
to  call  the  contrary  mood  ^^  dynamic",  answers  certainly  . 
to  that  claim  of  seeing  ^^  Life  and  God"  in  Nature,  which 
metaphysically  is  identical  with  perception  of  Pamer 
abiding  there. 

Nay,  here  seems  to  me  in  a  manner  explained— or, 
primarily  illustrated, — the  whole  cause  of  offence,  as  that 
of  equivocation,  allowed  between  the  two  respective  prac- 
tices. Namely,  upon  that  root-term  of  vis  inertias^  which 
is  Science's  own  paradox.  Just  what  ^^vis^^  is,  qualified 
thus  by  what  casts  all  real  meaning  out  of  it,  is  ^^  Force", 
in  the  sense  in  which  Science  takes  it,  destitute  of  refer- 
ence to  "  God".  May  not  Metaphysics  well  suflfer  the 
paradox,  then,  by  help  of  this  reflection : — Ignoring  Deity 
as  ^^  Force"  does,  yet,  so  happy  is  the  term,  that  what  it 
ignores  actually,  potentially  it  contains  ? 


But  I  have  said  that  the  consequence  of  this  shifting  of 
Mentalism,  between  moods  of  subjective  vis  viva  and  vis 
inertia,  is  the  same  with  the  experienced  difierence  of 
<<  immaterialism  and  materialism".  And  so  important  is 
this  identity,  as  concerns  subjectivity,  that  I  must  glance 
over  the  means  of  exhibiting  it, — ^manifold  as  are  the 

considerations  here  crowded    together. In  fact,  the 

identity  of  the  subjects  has  lately  been  illustrated,  in  a 
manner  so  inclusive  of  all  that  is  now  mainly  in  question 
with  myself,  by  a  controversy  lately  engaged  in,  that  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  use  this  for  my  own  purpose,  the 
object  is  altogether  facilitated  to  me. 

I  allude  to  the  discussion  following  upon  the  discourse 
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by  Professor  Huxley,  on  the  "Physical  Basis  of  Life*\ 
Here, — if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, — seems  to  myself  pre- 
cisely to  be  set  forth  the  need  of  "  due  assortment"  of 
views,  as  alone  the  event  that  cau  ever  do  right  to  the 
whole  amount  of  what  is  concerned.  Holding,  as  I  do, 
the  position  of  "  religionism  ",  my  own  opposition  to  the 
balaace  of  opinion  which  Mr.  Huxley  has  personally  de- 
termined on,  is  as  decided  as  that  of  any  other  sort  of 
religionist  Nevertheless,  so  rightftd  a  matter  is  this  of 
opposition,  in  my  own  eyes,  when  intrinsically  supported, 
— I  mean,  by  a  common  principle  at  foundation,  such  as 
I  claim  that  there  is  in  my  own  case,  as  compared  with 
Mr.  Huxley's, — that  what  I  have  really  to  find  fault  with, 
is  only  that  he  denies  the  occasion  for  such  un-hostile 
opposition.  His  "materialism" — although  it  suits  me 
as  well  to  know  it  for  such,  as  it  does  other  religionists, — 
is  "gross"  to  my  view,  only  iu  refusing  this  assortment. 
On  its  own  ground,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  the 
very  purest  kind  of  materialism  I  have  ever  seen  in  ex- 
pression;— just  as  Mr.  Huxley's  whole  feeling  in  the 
matter  seems  the  true  exponent  of  exclusively-scientific 
interest.  As  the  expounder  of  even  "  metaphysical  sci- 
ence", he  seems  to  me  perfect ; — ^but  none  the  less  failing 
in  the  true  "  metaphysics  of  science",  resting  only  in  due 
assortment. 

Let  me  quote  the  following  from  him,  as  entirely  cor- 
roborative, so  fer,  of  all  I  require  (Fortnightly  Remem^ 

xxvi.,p.  145): "In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether 

we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  terms  of  spirit ; 
or  the  phenomena  of  spirit,  in  terms  of  matter ;  matter 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought,  thought  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  properly  of  matter — each  statement  has  a 
certain  relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of 
science,  the  materialistic  terminology  is  in  every  way  to 
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be  preferred."— — ^The  same  paragraph,  however,  after  a 
few  words  of  explanation,  finishes  thus : — "  whereas,  the 
alternative,  or  Bpiritualistic,  terminology  ie  utterly  barren, 
and  leads  to  nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion  of 
ideas" : — followed  by  the  judgment, — ^^Thus  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  further  science  advances  the  more 
extensively  and  consistently  will  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  be  represented  by  materialistic  formuleB  and  sym- 
bols."  ^And  this  is  the  conclusion  against  which  my 

whole  present  work  is  a  protest  I 

The  real  answer  to  tiiis,  however,  is  the  very  attempt 
which  I  shall  presently  enter  on :  that  of  showing  "^hat  I 
believe  due  to  a  spiritualistic  formula,  such  as  nevertheless 
^kall  be  based  on  Mr.  Huxley's  own  principles.  And 
therefore,  waiving  this,  I  will  confine  myself  here  to  the 
merely  dogmatic  ground  of  difference. 

The  point  of  "  dogmatism"  which  separates  my  own 
opposition  to  Mr.  Huxley  fi'om  that  of  the  orthodox  kind, 
lies  with  my  throwing  the  whole  subject  Under  the  typical 
arrangement  of  Ideals :  in  this  way,  as  I  consider,  gain- 
ing a  force  of  argument  which  otherwise  is  quite  wanting. 

• ^What  constitutes  the  sum  of  offence  in  Mr.  Huxley's 

exclusivism,  is,  that  it  purports  to  be  capable  of  including 
the  sphere  of  Consciousness.  By  my  plan,  however,  of 
concentrating  the  whole  matter  of  Consciousness  upon 
that  of  only  /Subconsciousness,  I  submit  that  a  totally 
new  ground  appears  for  the  exception  claimed  from  sci- 
ence. For  surely  it  is  inconceivable  that  Selfism,  as  such, 
should  be  otherwise  cognizable  than  by  a  purely  reflective 
effort  of  cognition.  To  suppose  it  capable  of  objective 
analysis,  appears  to  me  exactly  as  self-evidently  impossi- 
ble,  as  il  is  that,  in  physical  4ion,  there  should  be  made 
the  object  of  sight  the  very  eye  that  sees.  So  exclusively 
can  I  think  of  Self-Consciousness  only  as  the  instrumental 
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tion  to  us  of  analjrtic  observation : — and  thence  as  famish- 
ing the  very  ground  for  that  pure  mentalism,  attached  to 
scientific  eflfort,  the  recognition  of  which,  so  clearly  made 
by  Mr.  Huxley,  causes  him  to  eschew  for  himself  the 
name  of  "  materialist". — The  only  part  of  Selfism  which 
Science  has  access  to,  I  count  as  ^^Individuation":  the 
Ideal  which,  as  to  Science's  "night-aspect"  of  Ideals,  I 
consider  to  range,  on  level  terms  with  Time  and  Space,  as 
showing  conditions,  xmder  which  our  universal  think* 
ing  requires  to  regulate  itsel£  But  what  is  signified  by 
Individuation  is  incomparably  small,  set  against  what  is 
comprised  by  the  very  same  matter  upon  its  other  side, 
open  only  to  Introspection,  And  therefore,  truly,  would  I 
assume  the  latter — the  proper  fact  of  conscious  Selfism, — 
for  the  source  of  an  entire  systematic  view  of  things,  borne 
always  in  distinctive  reference  to  itself. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  recapitulate  my  idea  of  develop- 
ment in  human  schemings,  actually  leading  towards  this 
dualism : — as  under  the  alleged  "  points  of  assortment" ; 
and  always  as  following  upon  what  I  account  the  "  natural 
occasion  of  metaphysics". 

My  foundation  proceeded  upon,  let  it  be  remembered, 
is,  the  necessity  to  metaphysical  generalizations  that  if 
ihey  be  such,  they  must  include  "everything":  in,  at 
least,  intention.  For  this  gives  me,  immediately,  the 
character  for  all  failure  in  philosophy,  that  the  "  every- 
thing "  intended,  shall  really  be  represented  in  a  more  or 

less  inadequate  fashion. Let  only  be  added,  however, 

attention  to  the  needed  "  oppositeness  of  stand-point", 
in  all  cases  of  philosophy,  and  at  once  is  my  hypothesis  of 
explanation  expressed: — ^both  as  to  7z%  all  philosophy 
had  the  subjective  beginning  which  it  did  have,  and  with- 
out which  present  philosophy  would  lose  its  whole  ground 
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to  work  npon ; — and  why^  moreover,  the  continuotisness  of 
the  opposite  modes  of  philosophy,  must  be  sustained  as  I 
imagine. 

Subjective  philosophy,  I  have  considered,  is  that  which 
it  is,  «(p;mrrf-looking,  because  under  it  the  intellect  en- 
gaged is  of  the  lower  sort,  as  intellect,  which  is  concretely 
loaded : — ^is  not  here  then  a  reason  sufficient  in  itself,  for 
this  being  the  kind  of  philosophy  which  alone  could  begin 
the  course  of  philosophy's  development,  with  its  compara- 
tive rudeness,  while  unsupported  by  objectivity? ^And 

the  sign  of  this  fact  is,  that  in  pristine  cosmogonies,  the 
mere  Ucal  fulfilment  of  what  ought  to  be  universal  pre- 
sentation, fftils  in  the  manner  of  a  total  ignoring  of  Matter- 
considerations..  Nothing  amidst  these  seemed  originally 
deserving,  in  the  least,  of  Idealization : — ^not  until  that 
epoch  of  mid-way  philosophy,  when  first  the  World,  in 
thoroughly  subjective  fashion,  was  symbolled  for  the  pur- 
pose. ThaJt^  on  the  contrary,  which  did  seem  deserving 
of  such  effort,— which,  according  to  my  conception,  had 
in  it  the  true  impelling  force  upon  human  thought,  even 
incipiently  such,  which  of  necessity  drove  it  to  Idealiza- 
tion,— ^was  precisely  that  deepest-set  feeling  of  all  others 
within  us,  which  belongs  to  our  central  individualism : — 
that  natural  repugnance  to  obstruction  of  Selfism,  in  the 
true  "rounding-off"  of  the  personality  allotted  to  Self, 

which  is  known  by  us  commonly  as  our  fear  of  Death. 

And  here  is  there  not,  truly,  an  obvious  source  of  perma- 
nence to  subjectivity  I 

Hence  worship  of  ancestors,  to  begin  with ;  and  gene- 
rally of  all  that  Past  of  existence  which  has  attained,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  surmount  the  Death-obstruction : — 
thi&  being  the  peculiar  mode  of  idealization  which  from 
the  first  had  it  in  it  to  approve  itself,  finally,  the  right- 
faUy  introspective  mode : — ^namely,  when  once  the  start- 
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ing  embodiment  of  Death  had  been  fnlly^  or  monotheisti* 

cally,  answered  by  that  of  Deity. But  with  this  latter 

event, — ^making  the  true  origin  of  Beligion, — I  consider 
begins  also  the  true  occasion  of  worldly  or  "bodQy'* 
things  rising  into  idealistic  importance.  That  is,  through 
the  character  of  the  minor  agencies,  which  here  come  in 
question.  While  the  fetish-form  of  Death  was  in  the 
ascendant,  the  subordinate  modes  of  Belf-Obstruction 
caUing  for  attention,  and  hence  to  be  successively  raised 
into  entities,  as  ministers  of  Death,  were — ^if  not  diseases, 
which  were  the  internal  terrifiers,— the  physical  disturb- 
ances of  storms,  earthquakes,  &c.  Once,  however,  the 
ideal  of  Deity  asserted  in  true  counterpoise  to  that  of 
Death,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  creation  of  entities  thus 
entered  on  should  repeat  itself  on  phenomena  of  the  bene- 
ficent kind,  in  ordered  antagonism  to  the  terrific  kind. 
Not  otherwise,  but  thus  most  naturally,  does  it  seem  that 
homage  might  at  all  begin  to  be  paid  to  the  concrete  side 
of  Nature : — the  naturalness,  indeed,  being  attested  by 
that  fact  of  our  own  experience  which  is  so  notoriously 
such,  that  never  are  we  taught,  in  actuality,  to  know  the 
real  value  of  ordinary  things,  which  are  the  mainly  benefi- 
cent things,  till  danger  of  losing  them  has  first  been  en- 
countered, and  then  overcome. Long  after  Ourano», 

therefore,  and  never  before  him,  must  Terra  have  been 
added  for  worship ; — while  in  far  greater  degree,  again, 
must  both  of  them  have  been  anticipated  by  Chronos. 

But  here  is  true  preparation,  not  only  for  that  rise  of 
Science  which  is  built  on  attention  to  physical  things, 
but,  as  I  contend,  for  that  confiict  between  this  and  Re- 
ligion, which  admits  only  of  the  compromise  in  question , 
and  only  when  Religion  is  estimated  as  Metaphysics.  The 
root-cause  of  Science's  difference  from  the  latter,  being 
its  extemalism ; — ^while  yet,  in  reality,  extemalism  and  in- 
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temalism  are  inevitably  bound  together  by  our  own  Indi- 
vidualism : — it  cannot  be,  I  contend,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  any  degree  of  Beparation  of  character  between 
the  two, — notwithstanding  their  diverging,  as  they  must, 
ever  farther  and  farther  from  one  another, — should  ever 
sunder  them  absolutely ; — ^nor,  any  more,  should  end  in 
one  of  them  absorbing  the  other :  this  being  forbidden  by 
the  very  same  set  of  facts  which  obliges  us  to  class 

"body"  apart  from  "  soul". Hence,  although  at  first 

it  was  inevitable  that  for  a  time  the  "  World"  and  "  Qod" 
dkmld  appear  as  apart  from  one  another, — this  necessity 
remaining  through  the  entire  duration  of  Christianity,- 
the  present  resumption  of  a  true  Metaphysics  involves 
for  its  very  basis,  the  essential  connectedness,  and  with  it 
interdependence,  of  the  secular  and  spiritualized  aspects 
which  those  terms  idealize. 

What  "God"  means,  besides  "Individuation", — over 
and  above  that  which  Science  can  deal  with, — thus  lies 
parted  by  this  scheme,  between,  on  the  one  hand,  our 
mastering  and  exultant  feeling  of  Self-Consciousness  ;  on 
the  other,  our  humbliug  and  tremendous  sense  of  Death- 
limitation. Is  not  this,  I  would  ask,  a  sufficient  reason 

why  the  Ideal  of  Deity  is  not  fairly  answered  for,  by 
Science's  reduction  of  it  into  that!  of  bare  "  Force"  ? 

I  have  no  slightest  idea,  nevertheless,  of  interfering  by 
this  division  with  that  principle  of  the  "  relativity  of  all 
knowledge",  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr.  Huxley  dis- 
claims for  himself  the  name  of  "  materialist",  as  in  oppo- 
sition to  "  immaterialism  ".  That  principle  of  "  relativity" 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  might  well  henceforth  be  laid  aside 
and  done  with,  as  to  discussion,  just  from  its  irrefragable- 
ness.  Accepting  it  to  the  ftiU,  I  so  perfectly  rely  on  it, 
that  the  distinction  to  which  I  would  henceforth  refer  by 
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these  conyenient  isms,  is  merely  the  different  sides  of  onr 
Buhjectivity  concerned  by  them : — the  subjectivity  of  sense- 
impression  for  "materialism"  ;  that  of  pure  reflection  for 
its  opposite. 

When  each  of  these  distinctive  modes  is  hmig  upon  its 
own  kind  of  balance^  fairly  and  lightly ;  only  preponderat- 
ing towards,  and  by  no  means  exclusively  fixed  by,  the 
mood  in  which  the  thinker's  general  inclinations  are  htmg 
on  balance ; — and  with  freedom,  therefore,  for  the  alter- 
nating departures  required,  from  this  "stock-condition" 
into  contrary  mode : — I  conceive  there  is  the  true  meana 
for  harmony  between  the  scientifically-favoured  mode  and 
the  religiously-favoured ;  while  the  harmony  is  still  that 
which  calls  for  terms  that  shall  mark  the  distinctiveness. 
'  And  no  terms  seem  likely  to  be  invented  that  shall  be 
better  than  these. 

The  very  meaning  of  the  root-term  of  "  matter",  shifts 
anew  by  this  perfect  admission  of  relativity ;  taken  also 
as  coincident,  in  the  way  that  it  is,  with  the  idealization 
of  Force. ^This  Ideal,  in  fact,  appears  by  its  attain- 
ment expressly  to  mark  how  entirely  Science's  progress, 
through  all  its  changeful  terminology,  has  been  as  much 
directed  tonxirds  the  division  as  the  foregoing  kind  of 
progress,  though  arrested  from  attaining  it :  that  is,  to- 
wards giving  the  frill  equality  to  the  Ideals  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  which  admits  of  the  play  of  balance  between  them, 
represented  by .  the  formulas  I  have  suggested  (p.  205). 
For  the  addition  of  Force  to  these,  is  altogether  in  the 
interest  of  Motion.  Motion-jo&^-Force  becomes  truly  the 
metaphysic  stuff  and  substance,  identical  with  metaphysic 
truth  and  reality,  as  to  which  forms  of  Matter  are  only 
the  varying  conditions,  which  contrarily  are  exhibited  by 
modes  of  Motion,  acting  on  Matter.  And  Motion-pbiS' 
Force  is  immediately  converted  into  Mentalism :  causing 
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the  term  of  Motion  to  be  inteichangeable  at  pleacmre  with 
Bfind,  Sotil,  or  Spirit,  according  to  the  occasion  ;--whild 
hence  the  whole  portion  of  Force-snbstance  lying  beneath 
Mentalism,  in  the  Beries  of  modes  of  Motion,  is  thrown 
into  the  character  of  background,  specifically  as  wt^ 
forcefoL    And  that  is,  it  appears  for  ^^  material  "• 

The  very  definition  of  Matter  thns  becomes  again  need- 
ful of  change,  for  the  purpose  of  subjectivity:  namely, 
into  the  form  which  shall  reduce  its  whole  attribution 
into  simply  this,  that  it  means  ^^  whatever  conveys  to 
us  sense  of  PoMmfy".  For  thus  are  the  two  things 
allowed  for,  that  are  necessary.  There  is  made  the  due 
implication  of  appeal  to  subjective  impression,  which 
is  the  first  essential;  and  also  there  is  fiimished  the 
elastic  mobility  of  the  relational  term  ^^  Passivity** y 
instead  of  the  positiven^ss  of  ^<  Rsst^\  hitherto  qual^^ 
ing  Matter,  which  makes  room  for  the  dynamic  attribute 
of  Activity f  to  be  taken  as  the  parallel  distinguisher 
of  Motion. 

'  And  is  not  this  the  definition  of  Matter  which  habitu- 
ally we  act  on  ?  Let  it  happen,  for  instance,  that  I  fall 
under  sway  of  an  intellect,  keener  and  stronger  than  my 
own  :  is  it  not  plainly  the  feeling  of  the  case,  that  my 
act  of  discipleship,  to  the  very  same  extent  that  it  thus 
reduces  my  intellect's  activity,  also  materializes  me? 
Let  even  the  case  be  that  of  a  much  lower  order  of  circum- 
stance : — let  it  be  only  a  violent  wind  that  over-masters 
me,  and  carries  me  off  my  feet  before  it : — still  the  event 
is  surely  this,  that  the  vis  inertus  attending  it  lies  only 
with  me,  and  the  vis  viva  of  the  case  with  that  which  is 

active  in  regard  to  me. ^And  here,  upon  my  own  plan, 

is  the  reason  for  it.  The  very  fact  of  the  impression  made, 
to  excess,  on  certain  parts  of  my  nature,  neutralizes  for 
the  moment  that  which  ought  to  have  been  my  response 
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to  it,  under  just  poise  of  my  selfiBm;  and  this  neutraliza- 
tion, again,  lowers  the  general  aggregate  of  my  sensations, 
down  to  the  experience  of  being  mastered : — ^while  only 
needs  the  natural  energy  of  my  se]£sm,  and  hence  its 
natural  posture,  to  be  resumed,  and  anew  it  is  possible 
to  me  to  become,  either  the  active  affecter  of  the  mind 
that  affected  me,  or  that  which  forces  the  wind  into 
inertness,  in  respect  of  me. 

Nay,  the  very  phrase  which  runs  so  glibly  off  our  lips, 
when  we  cry  "  what  is  the  matter  ? " — even  this  bears 
subtle  relation  to  what  is  the  whole  intention — ^the  whole 
spirit — of  the  definition,  thus  elastically  ordered.  That 
which  disturbs  us,  and  gives  rise  to  the  cry,  is  a  some- 
what that  needs,  or  may  need,  the  being  acted  on  I  And 
what  other  meaning  than  this  either  has  regulated,  or  ever 
ought  to  regulate,  the  parting  out  of  the  Universe  ? — 
while  thus  is  not  the  perfect  metaphysics  of  the  usage 
made  evident  ? 

But  a  yet  more  subtle,  a  yet  more  efficacious,  exhibitioii 
bf  true  metaphysicalness,  lies  with  this :  the  causative 
relation,  properly  such,  which  this  mode  of  definition 
renders  apparent  If  subjective  feeling  rest  on  balance, 
— ^while  the  very  meaning  of  balance  is,  that  every  pre- 
ponderance on  one  side  enforces  subsequent  preponderance 
on  the  other  side, — ^the  taking  thus  of  subjective  feeling 
to  regulate  our  views  of  material  continuity  itself,  implies 
that  aspect  of  universalness  to  our  idea  of  Causation,  which 
in  a  manner  over-rules  science's  resistance  to  the  idea, 
even  upon  that  ground  of  its  own,  where  the  resistance 

has  hitherto  been  so  well  justified. 1  mean,  that  the 

heretofore  merely-static  idea  of  Causation,  accepted  by 
science,  as  that  of  ^^  invariable  sequence",  is  shown  to  be 
universally  reducible  into  that  dynamic  idea  of  ^^  prepared 
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states  of  condition",  which  deyelopmentalism  gives  as 
the  true  import  of  Causation. 

I  have  gathered  it  for  my  conclusion,  that  the  true 
evidence  of  realiamj  properly  to  be  accounted  such,  lies 
always  in  Continuity ; — ^while  to  this  I  am  striving  to  add 
the  farther  result,  that  the  manner  of  Continuity,  in  all 
cases  where  mental  estimation  avails  to  us  more  than 
sense-estimation,  is  that  of  which  we  gain  cognizance 
only  by  means  of  a  continuous  oscillation  between  oppo- 
site states  of  our  own  mentalism.  This,  however,  being 
known  as  the  prodtlct  of  circumstance,  it  is  inevitable 
that  circumstance,  down  to  the  very  lowest  point  of  its 
creative  capability,  must  be  credited  with  a  certain  class- 
variation  in  its  own  realistic  nature,  corresponding  to  the 
experience.  But  hence  appears  the  transverse  image  of 
^*  preparatory  condition ",  which,  represented  in  mass,  is 

the  following : "  Whatever  it  be  in  the  absolute  state  of 

things  which  has  given  rise  to,  or  cause  for.  Motion,  must, 
at  all  events,  have  been  of  the  nature  of  Best ;  whatever 
has  given  cause  for  Best,  must  have  been  of  the  nature  of 

Motion." ^And  thus  becomes  infused  into  our  general 

idea  of  Nature,  a  principle  of  eternal  self-balance : — a 
principle  which,  as  it  certainly  has  nothing  unworthy  in 
it,  to  forbid  such  application  made  of  it,  so  has  nothing 
which  is  not  manifestly  fraught  with  dynamic  influence. 

Let  me,  however,  try  the  question  on  experience.  Is  it 
indeed  possible,  by  any  strain  of  effort,  to  think  either  of 
Matter  or  of  Motion,  mtkcut  recurrence,  almost  instanta- 
neously, to  its  opposite  ?  Let  me  experiment  first  with 
the  former. 

Well,  for  a  single  instant,  this  does  seem  possible. 
Frightful  as  the  imagination  is,  yet  I  fancy  that  I  can 
paint  a  universe  which  has  nothing  in  it  but  stillness :-— 
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an  dtemal  and  dense  immoveability.r Having  done  so, 

however,  what  is  sure  to  befidl  me,  the  very  moment 
afterwards,  is  only  the  rushing  back  upon  me  of  an  intense 
flood  of  self-consciousness !  And  what  is  this  but  a 
restoring  of  the  balance  without  which  reason  is  as  inca- 
pable of  treating  the  Whole  of  things,  as  it  is  of  treating 
any  particular  kind  of  things : — that  is,  without  which 

reason  is  a  nullity  ? In  order  to  attain  such  image  of 

cosmical  deadness,  thought  was  compelled  to  drain  away 
from  the  outer  world,  and  thence  to  absorb  into  itself,  the 
whole  share  of  lifefulness  which  rightftilly  it  acknowledges 
to  the  former.  But  to  hold  the  condition  |)ermanently,  is 
simply  what  nature  denies  ns. 

How,  then,  as  to  Motion  without  Matter? ^There  is, 

indeed,  but  one  way  in  which  this  can  barely  be  shadowed 
And  that  is,  the  following.  First,  Motion  must  be  exclu- 
sively limited  to  the  higher  kind  of  Motion :  to  thought- 
Motion; — ^and  secondly,  the  ^^Mind"  which  thus  rises 
into  conception,  must  be,  again,  to  such  extent  liberated 
from  the  conditions  of  thought-embodiment,  elsewhere 
indispensable,  that  it  must  be  conceived  of  as  Divine 
Mind.  Thus  attributed,  I  agree,  there  seems  again  a 
momentary  possibility,  in  this  case  of  Motion  also,  of  our 

oonceiving  an  unique  occupation  of  the  universe. But, 

the  moment  past,  and  so  equally  unnatural,  equally  un* 
tenable,  is  this  position  with  the  former,  that  the  very 
Solitude  of  Life  occurs  to  us  as  identical  with  Deadness. — 
Pure  Light  is  as  black  as  sheer  Darkness : — our  seeing  it 

is  the  same  thing  with  Blindness. And  abundantly  is 

this  testified  by  Theology.  Gk)d  as  pure  Spirit,  is  no  God 
at  all  to  men ;  but  as  purely  a  Vis  Inertia  as  that  which 
we  make  our  attribute  of  Matter.  Any  way,  but  some 
way,  this  idea  has  been  found  necessary  to  break  up  itself 
as  one  that  should  avail  men. ^Perhaps,  by  GK>d's  fatting 
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to  pieces,  as  it  were,  in  the  act  of  world-creation  ^--^this 

is  the  Brahminical  way. Perhaps,  by  His  dividing  of 

Himself  into  parts,  that  still  are  Divine  parts : — ^this  is 

the  Christian  way. But,  some  way  or  other,  the  idea 

ffnust  be  broken  in  npon  I 

And  here  occnrs  to  me  how  similar  is  the  dilemma  of 
philosophy,  natm^ally  besetting  it,  to  that  of  religion,  snch 
as  I  have  before  regarded  it,  in  my  first  volmne  (p.  267), 
There,  I  have  considered  how  sense  of  Grod  can  only  be 
retained  by  us,  fruitfully,  through  admission  into  the  con- 
templation, of  fellow-beings,  as  sharers  with  us  in  the 
sense.  And  now,  I  bethink  myself  how  the  same  remedy, 
in  fact,  is  the  only  remedy  that  serves,  whenever  philo- 
sophy falls  into  the  morbidness  to  which  itself  is  incident ; 
and  precisely,  it  appears  to  me,  as  the  effect  of  strained 
endeavour  at  this  very  condition  of  one-sidedness,  unr 
natural  as  it  actually  is.  I  refer  to  the  philosophic  in- 
sanity, as  I  can  only  regard  it,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Berkeley :— the  "Idealism"  which  believes  that  Matter 
can  be  held  constantly  interpreted  by  Spirit  Such  disease 
as  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  indeed  that  which  is  likely  to 
befall  the  thinker,  peculiarly  such,  who,  for  that  reason,  is 
liable  to  be  the  man  whose  intense  power  of  abstraction^ 
with  small  habit  of  going  out  of  himself  by  the  means  of 
the  affections,  causes  him  habitually  to  isolate  himself 
from  fellow  beings.  To  such  person  it  is  only  natural 
that  his  entire  surrounding  should  be  firmly  believed  in 
for  merely  a  mirage  of  his  intellect-desert.  But  whatever 
cure  be  possible  for  him,  if  any, — ^has  it  not  been  proved 
80  ?— must  lie  with  lus  resource  to  human  commxmion.  Let 
him  only  take  in  hand  a  pupil,  or  enter  into  dispute  witlii 
an  antagonist,  and  his  dream-region  instantly  vanishes : 
-— while,  d  /artiarij  does  his  true  return  to  mental  healthi 
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for  constancy,  depend  on  Ids  receiving  help,  in  sufficiency, 
of  the  affective  sort  By  what  conceivability  could  a  mother 
be  made  to  doubt  of  the  realism,  and  real  apartness  from 
herself,  of  her  child,  or  a  husband  of  that  of  his  wife ! 

In  fact,  when  the  ruinous  self-consistency  of  Berkeley- 
ianism  is  viewed  in  this  way,  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  the 
very  help  to  genuine  philosophy  which  is  parallel  to  that 
of  pathology  in  medical  physics.  That  is,  it  becomes,  in 
argumentation,  the  sheer  argumentum  ad  ahstardumy  which 
may  rightfully  be  enforced  against  one-sidedness,  if  it 

resist  the  direct  argument And,  as  to  the  contraiy 

sort  of  ^^  Idealism"  and  one-sidedness, — ^that  which  makes 
Spirit  solely  interpretable  by  Matter: — ^will  Professor 
Huxley  guarantee  that  if  this  ideal  of  philosophy  should 
realize  itself,  even  as  much  as  the  other  has  done,  in  prac- 
tical belief,  the  same  need  of  pathological  treatment  wOl 
not  equally  befall  it  ? — such  interpretation  affecting  as  it 
does,  specifically,  our  whole  class  of  emotive  ideas ;  nor 
only  this,  but  so  extensively  also  our  moral  ones  I 

Let  me  however  sum  up  the  direct  argument,  as  that 
which  is  clear  enough,  and  every  way  sufficient,  in  itself. 

Grant  that  our  universal  knowledge  of  things  is  only  a 
regulated  expression  for  the  effect  upon  ourselves  of  differ- 
ent ^^  forces  ",  attributable  to  Nature ; — ^and  thus,  that  oar 
entire  field  of  experiences,  intuitional  included,  is  reduced 
to  one  level  of  mere  "seeming": — out  of  this  very 
levelling  there  arises — ^both  the  obviation  of  whatever  was 
the  invidiousness  before,  in  the  assertion  of  "reality'* 
here,  contrasted  with  "  un-reality  "  there, — and  the  new 
test  of  realism  which  has  intrinsic  efficiency :  that  of  con- 
trasting and  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  "  seeming" 
which  severally  the  sense-impressionable,  and  the  re- 
flectively-impressionable sides  of  our  mentalism,  are  capa* 
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ble  of  giving  account  of. For  by  this  throwing  of  the 

whole  sweep  of  Nature  under  the  common  regulation  of 
Bubjectiviiy,  and  hence  giving  the  due  share  of  import- 
ance to  subjectivity,  the  full  range  of  emotive  considera- 
tions—honoured as  these  are  by  subjectivity,  though  mainly 
ignored  under  Matter-and-Motion  regulation, — ^is  added 
to  give  "body",  effectively  such,  to  the  "seeming", 
whose  thinness,  under  mere  intellectualism,  was  indeed 
such  as  might  well  scare  all  lifefulness  away  from  our 
thinking  of  Nature. 

So  long  as  our  belief  in  "relativity",  namely,  was 
merely  partial,  we  had  reason  to  make  difficulty  about  it ; 
but  now,  it  falls  to  be  simply  the  "general  state  of 
things".  And  when  this  includes,  as  it  does,  whatever 
gives  happiness  to  us,  what  more  of  solidity  can  we  ask  for  ? 
.  Grant  that  our  very  idea  of  Deity  does  no  more  repre- 
sent the  abstract  truth  of  things,  than  our  sense  of  form 
and  colour: — still,  there  remains  in  force  tibis  certain 
difference  between  the  two  impressions,  which  is  indeed 
the  whole  of  what  signifies  to  us :  namely,  that  whereas, 
by  experience,  form  and  colour  have  no  special  connection 
with  our  happiness;  our  gaining  knowledge  of  GK)d, 
through  its  implication  with  human  relationships,  and 
especially  those  of  family,  most  immediately  so  connects 
itself  And  what  degree  of  theorizing,  however  it  reduce 
domestic  happiness  into  one  level  with  intellectual  experi- 
ences, can  take  the  felt  tangibility  out  of  the  former  ?  If 
indeed  domestic  living,  with  domestic  needs  for  exertion, 
be  but  "  mere  seeming",  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
actually  real,  or  more  desirable  of  being  real,  to  mankind ! 

The  need,  so  long  held  on  to,  of  dogmatic  insistency  on 
recognition  of  "  relativity",  had  meaning  originally  in  the 
now  quite  unnecessary  separation,  then  sought  for,  between 
hu$mn  knowledge  and  Divme.    But  distinction  like  this 
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being  now  meaningleBSy— and  thence,  I  infer,  the  qnefition 
of  relativity,  as  questionable,  settled  and  done  with ; — 
may  it  not  well  give  way,  in  favour  of  the  vsm  effort  of 
distinction,  which  shall  be  that  of  dividing,  or  classifying, 
simply  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  with  their  rela- 
tive degrees  of  possibility  to  us  ? ^From  this,  however, 

follows  the  notable  re-arrangement  of  old  assumption, 
involved  in  the  present  conception,  which  is  of  this  no 
slight  importance:  namely,  that  while  the  intoitional 
kinds  are  still,  and  even  more  than  before,  to  be  classed 
as  the  surest  kinds  of  knowledge ;  their  reason  for  being 
so  is  precisely  their  cUstanee  /ram,  and  not  their  nearness 
tOy  the  sort  of  reality  which  is  ordinarily  thought  of  for 
such :  that  is,  sense-appreciated  reality, — ^the  really  most 
flitting  sort  pf  reality. 

And  hence  my  appeal  ad  scientiam. ^The  perfect 

admission,  by  such  men  of  science  as  Mr.  Huxley,  of  this 
general  relativity,  disposes,  with  unprecedented  gain  to 
science,  of  what  may  be  considered  the  ^^  subjective  idols'' 
of  science,  hitherto  counted  as  such,  because  hitherto  wor- 
shipped for  such ; — ^and  as  to  the  whole  class  of  them* 
That  is :  not  only  are  the  ^^  idols  "  which  heretofore  have 
subtended  conceptions  of  Heat,  Light,  &a,  banished  as 
such ;  but  these  are  banished  in  ordered  connection  -with 
the  banishment  of  the  whole  category  of  scientific  ^^  idols". 
Just  €18  much,  namely,  is  ^^  Matter"  in  the  abstract  a  mere 
thought,  as  is  '^  Motion"  in  the  abstract :  what  men  of 
science  are  really  intending  by  these,  being  merely  an 
uncountable  number  of  molecules,  fSeJling  into  a  still  more 
imcountable  number  of  positions.  Still  beyond  this, 
moreover,  they  remember,  when  driven  to  it,  that  as 
exclusively  mental,  after  all,  is  the  abstract  image  of  a 
molecule,  taken  in  sii]^le,  as  that  of  any  compounded 
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mass  of  molecules.  So  infinite  is  the  divisibility  of  the 
image  of  Matter,  into  always  its  severally  realistic  and 
imaginary  sides,  however  minute  be  the  fraction  that  is 
thought  of  I — so  necessary  is  it  to  the  image  to  have 
always  relation,  on  one  of  these  sides  to  our  sense-sup- 
ported judgment,  on  the  other  to  our  subjective  reasoning  I 

But  if  so,  with  Science's  own  terms,  why  not  the  same 

with  those  which  are  special  to  Subjectivity? 

Certainly,  not  in  the  least  does  Mr.  Grove,  or  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall,  or  any  other  scientific  Iconoclast,  cease,  for  his  being 
such,  to  employ  the  very  phrases,  now  shelled  of  their 
entities.  Which  of  them  shuns  to  speak  as  much  as  ever^ 
of  "Heat",  for  instance,  " effecting"  this  or  that;  not- 
withstanding their  having  abolished  altogether  the  idea  of 
such  agent,  imponderable  or  otherwise?  "Nothing"  as 
Heat  has  become  to  them,  in  a  scientific  sense,  yet  none 
the  less  is  that  which  mis  Heat  as  much  a  true  noun- 
creator  of  "  Heat-effects  "  as  ever  it  was.  Utility  in  the 
use  of  the  language,  maintains  all  that  justifies  the  pro- 
secuted embodiment ^Why  then  may  I  not  do  the  same 

with  the  term  of  Deity,  as  to  the  eminently  more  import- 
ant class  of  effects,  which  is  that  of  "  moral  effects?" 

And  now  let  me  show  how  this  subjective  limitation,  a$ 
admitted  in  the  proper  subjective  department,  answers  for 
present  purpose.  That  is,  how  I  imagine  that  the  ieli^ 
in  Deity  becomes  realistic,  in  quality  of  utility,  and  even 
in  a  scientific  sense  of  realism,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
actual  imoffe  of  Deity  is  humbly  and  accurately  owned  for 
non^realistic. 

QsmnuL  BSAsmo  or  tab  Assoiiffianf. 

What  iSy  then,  the  scheming-forth  of  Natnre  which  is 
to  answer  the  manifold  conditions^  seen  to  be  called  foar? 
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-^— These,  let  me  recapitulate,  are : — the  fairly  averaging 
whatever  in  natural  circnmstance  affecte  the  Bubjective 
point-of-view ;  as  in  counterpart  to  the  contrary  average, 
befitting  the  objective  station ; — ^the  doing  so,  with  full 
justice  paid  to  the  thought-image  of  Deity,  which,  far 
subjectivity,  generalizes  the  whole  best  experience  of 
Belfism; — and  the  doing  so,  moreover,  in  the  way  that 
shall  satisfy  the  scientific  practice  of  Idealism :  Hm  mean- 
ing, the  showing  how  it  is  truly  cu  possible,  while  more 
than  as  important,  to  read  Nature  by  the  light  of  Individu- 
ation, as  it  is  to  read  her  by  that  of  the  fellow-idealiza- 
tions which  are  those  of  Time  and  Space. 

When  Nature  is  studied  with  specific  reference  to  Time, 
we  classify  the  fruit  of  it  as  History.  And  so,  when  the 
reference  is  mainly  to  Space,  does  the  fruit  appear,  under 
present  view,  as  to  be  counted  the  strict  staticism  of 
Science.  If,  therefore.  Individuation  be  assumable  for 
what  I  assume  it,— as  to  its  representation,  on  parallel 
terms  with  these,  of  whatever  concerns  subjectivity, — ^there 
ouffkt  to  be  some  distinctive  mode  of  apprehension  attached 
to  it,  on  a  similar  level  with  History  and  Science :— waiting 
only  to  be  set  forth  with  fitting  terminology,  duly  to  take 

its  place  with  these. Hence,  my  problem  lies  entirely 

with  the  seeking  of  such. 

And  singularly  do  I  find  myself  again,  with  this  object, 
on  the  track  of  old  Ontology ;  linked  to  it  here,  more  than 

ever,  by  its  characteristic  doctrine  of  "  essences  "  I For 

what  is  the  subjective  side  of  Being,— now  in  question  as 
the  part  of  Individuation  alone  affecting  Introspection, — 
when  concentred,  as  I  would  have  it,  on  solely  our  con** 
sciousness  of  Selfism,  except  the  very  ^^  essence "  of  our 
whole  experience  of  consciousness  ?-— But,  also,  is  my 
variance  as  important  as  ever:  resting,  as  this  does, 
always  in  my  forbearance  to  compare  human  Selfism 
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with  what  seems  only  polluted  and  falsified  by  such  com- 
parison. While,  namely,  ontologists  took  the  conception 
of  ^^  essential  Being",  in  the  mass,  as  under  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  personalized  Deity ;  thus  preventing  the 
human  knowledge  of  it  firom  power  of  falling  ^^  into  parts", 
as  human  knowledge  requires  to  do : — ^my  own  conception, 
of  the  merely  gaining  thus  of  a  purely  ^^  abstract  idea  of 
Being",  is  that  which  permits,  and  surely  requires,  the 
whole  ordinary  procedure  in  such  cases  to  be  carried  out 
with  respect  to  it. 

I  would  treat  the  Unity  of  Being,  symbolled  by  this 
abstract  image,  precisely,  in  fact,  as  men  of  science  are 
dealing  with  Motion.  I  would  divide  it  into  ^^  modes  of 
Being".  That  is,  in  the  subjective  sense  of  Being:  totally 
apart  from,  even  although  integrally  connected  with,  those 
outwardly-cognizable  ^^  forms  of  Being",  which  it  is  the 
proviace  of  Science  to  classify.  Such  ^^  modes  of  Being", 
when  our  actual  Self-consciousness  is  taken,  as  here  it  is 
taken,  for  itself  the  sole  key  to  Nature's  interpretation, 
are  constituted,  of  necessiiy,  by  their  character  of  precur- 
sors to  Self-Consciousness : — ^by  the  fiact  of  their  forming 
certain  stages  along  that  line  of  natural  development, 
which  precisely  abuts  in  the  possession,  by  human  facul- 
ties, of  this  key  of  interpretation.  They  are,  in  chief, 
what  are  known  to  us  for  the  class-attributes  of  Sentiency 
and  Life ; — ^though  in  reality  as  numerous,  as  infinitely-* 
divisible,  as  are  the  possible  divisions  to  our  apprehension 
of  Motion :— seeing  that  every  case  whatever  of  co-ordi- 
nate experience,  that  only  is  such,  furnishes  condition 
that  gives  right  to  the  term ;  and,  by  development^prin- 
ciple,  these  cases  may  be  sought  in  the  earliest  conceivable 
state  of  things,  long  anterior  to  life-condition,  actualized. 

And  perilous  as  it  seems,  for  rational  trust,  to  throw 
back  subjectivity  on  a  course  like  this,  yet  neither  has 
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instinct  nor  science  any  thing  that  lies  really  against  it  I 
No  profession  is  made  to  comprehend  what  Self-Conscious- 
ness is^  by  taking  it  thus  to  help  comprehension  of  its 
precursors.  Itself,  because  of  its  being  made  to  unlock 
the  lower  order  of  Nature's  mysteries,  is  allowed  for  that 
mystery  of  mysteries,  which  transcends  aU  power  of  in- 
terpretation.  It  is  taken  as  the  primary  /acty  unique  in 
the  universe,  as  to  its  nature,  which  thence  is  simply  in- 
capable of  being  gainsayed. ^And,  as  to  science,  it  is 

specially  in  this  sphere,  of  lower  modes  of  Being  than  our 
own,  that  science  is  ready  with  aid.  It  lays  out  abun- 
dantly its  own  kind  of  inferences  about  these ;  and  cannot 
object  to  have  them  set  in  check  by  whatever  may  be 
furnished  of  subjective  analogy — ^provided  this  be  done 
with  sufficient  conformity  to  the  method  of  science. 
Let  me  therefore  pursue  my  endeavour  at  this. 

Two  principles,  at  all  events,  seem  to  me  such  as  fdlfil 
this  character,  and  therein  to  meet  my  whole  demand : — 
the  one,  of  a  sort  that  is  thoroughly  established ;  the 
other,  of  a  subtleness  that  indeed  makes  it  difficult  in  any 
way  to  lay  hold  of,  but  still  that  appears  undeniable. 

The  first  is,  the  principle  that  all  whatever  that  is  fdi 
by  us,  as  well  as  all  that  is  knonm  by  us,  is  so  through 
Hmtatian.  By  it,  I  mean  the  fact  that,  from  the  very 
lowest  of  experiences,  up  to  the  crowning  one  of  Self* 
Consciousness,  one  and  all  of  them  are  demonstrated,  in 
philosophy,  to  owe  themselves  solely  to  the  restriction 
upon  the  actual  degree  of  such  experience,  which  is  en- 
forced by  environment. ^And  is  not  this,  m  itself,  I 

cannot  help  remembering,  a  sufficient  argument  against 
the  attribution  of  true  personality  to  Deity? 

The  second,  is  the  wondrous  effect  which  appears  to 
q^ring  forth  at  intervals,  in  general  progress,  from  simple 
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acettmulation : — €Uicumd(itum^  whether  of  particles  of  mat* 
ter,  or  particles  of  motion.  From  nothing  else  than  this^ 
there  appears  to  take  place,  occasionally,  what  ranks  on 
every  occasion  as  a  true  miracnlons  birth,  so  to  speak,  of 
experience.      That^  namely,  arrives,  which  has  nothing 

existent  previous  to  it,  capable  of  accounting  for  it 

Hence,  my  chief  appeal  to  science — about  to  be  made 

out — ^grounds  itself  here. Granting  this  effect  as  a 

fi9u;t,  which,  however  exceptional,  still  is  a  fact ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  does  not  the  exceptionalism  of  Consciousness 
hereby  become  rendered  only  upon  a  level  with  a  class 
of  events,  such  as  in  truth,  for  possibiUty  of  occurrence, 
pervade  our  entirety  of  experience,  both  actual  and  im- 
aginable ?  May  we  not  feel,  namely,  that  as  Conscious- 
ness stands,  in  mass,  as  the  effect  of  accumulated  Sen- 
tiency; — and  Sentiency  as  that  of  accumulated  Life, 
barely  such; — ^while  Life,  again,  forms  but  the  conse- 
quence of  accumulated  Motion,  as  barely  internalized 
Motion: — so  it  must  needs  be  conceived  of  the  entire 
Univeme,  that  everywhere  it  is  pervaded  by  the  poten- 
tialiiy  of  Consciousness,  ready  to  present  itself  when- 
ever there  are  conditions  for  it? 

If  so,  however,  to  this  extent  must  the  Ontology  of  old 
be  justified.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  shown  a  true 
^^ final  purpose"  in  Nature,  fairly  to  be  symbolized  as  such, 
bearing  always  Umards  this  culmination  in  Conscious- 
ness : — ^rendering  our  Ideal  of  the  One  Force  in  Nature 
always  known  to  us  mainly  as  precisely  the  Source  of  awr 
Personalism,  however  wanting  in  ItseLf  of  Personaliiy ;— 
— so  that  hence  we  have  no  other  expression  for  the  fact 

tbwn  to  say  that  our  Being  is  rooted  in  Gtod's  Being. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  hinted  a  true  explanation 
of  that  ^ontaneity^  which  metaphysic  instinct  has  ever  in- 
sisted on  abiding  by,  although  in  constant  despite  of  sciNioe. 
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I  have  already  stated  my  conception,  that  what  giyes 
cause  to  the  subjective  feeling  of  freedom,  tenned  meta- 
physically "  Free  Will",  is  really  the  lawlessness  of  com- 
parative unorganization :  attached  characteristically,  as  is 
presumable,  to  that  department  of  our  mentalism  which, 
although  tending  towards  the  fixed  state  in  which  mental 
action  is  automatic,  because  regulated  determinately,  yet 
remains  for  the  present  only  in  the  act  of  being  so  organ- 
ized, and  automatically  fixed ;  and  which  is  therefore  of 
specific  interest  to  subjectivity  (see  YoL  L,  p.  389).  But 
what  I  have  now  farther  in  view  is,  the  intensified  effect 
of  this  phenomenal  lawlessness,  which  of  necessity  attends 
each  several  instance  of  it,  when  regarded  directly  under 
the  concentrated  light  of  the  metaphysical  aspect  of  Self- 
ism.  To  every  individual  thought  and  feeling,  whatever 
it  be,  that  springs  up  within  us  for  the  first  time,  the  very 
fact  of  the  consciousness  accompanying  it  causes  that  the 
description  is  true  of  its  being  literally  a  ^^  new  birth"  of 
experience — afresh  ereatiany  a  species^  in  itself,  that  never 
had  existence  before.  But  when  the  concentrated  con- 
sciousness of  Self-combination  is,  by  reflection,  made 
directly  the  point  of  attention,  it  is  evident,  that  even 
old  thoughts  and  feelings  acquire  a  tone  of  distinctiveness! 
such  as  brings  the  whole  mass  of  mentalism  together 
into  the  same  condition,  of  absolute  newness.  For  is  it 
not  manifest,  that  every  Self-combination  that  exists,  is 
therein  what  never  existed  before  ? 

If  so,  however,  I  conceive  that  a  meaning  is  present,  if 
not  the  old  meaning,  which  as  much  as  ever  requires  the 
term  of  ^^  spontaneity"  to  be  retained ;  desirous  as  Mr. 
Huxley  is  to  discard  it.  What  I  am  here  supposing, — 
as  the  state  of  mentalism  which,  to  clear  Introspection, 
can  only  show  as  bristling  and  quivering  all  through,  with 
incessant  up-springings  of  newness, — surely  is  ;u^  so  un* 
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aptly  to  be  thonglit  of,  as  metaphysicians  have  been  wont 
to  think  of  it,  for  a  state  purely  of  unchained  Volition ! 
Let  physicists  tell,  if  they  can,  the  amount  of  new- 
ness which  must  go  to  every  single  conscious  act  that  is 
thus  involved  with  the  total  re-modification  of  Selfism, 
through  every  portion  of  Selfism ;  and  by  how  much  it 
exceeds — as  it  surely  must  exceed, — that  which  occurs 
under  volumes  and  volumes  of  changes  in  lower  kinds  of 
force-manufacture ! 

But  let  me  represent  the  argument  by  means  of  Mr. 
Huxley's  own  illustration.  In  the  case  of  ^^  water",  he 
fully  allows  for  the  effect  of  novelty,  resulting  merely 
firom  combination,  and  co-ordination.  He  points  out, 
most  effectively,  how  that  which  belongs,  as  character,  to 
water,  is  totally  diffiBrent  to  any  thing  possessed  by  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  are  the  constituents  of  water ; 
only,  instead  of  resting,  as  I  am  here  aiming  to  do,  upon 
the  novelty's  association  with  combination,  as  combina- 
tion, he  still  perseveres  in  supposing  the  effect  amenable 
to  analysis.  He  hopes  and  trusts,  that  at  some  future 
time,  by  the  advance  of  molecular  physics,  men  of  science 
may  be  able  to  see  their  way  clearly  ^^  fi*om  the  constitu- 
ents of  water  to  the  properties  of  water" ;  nor  only  this, 
but  that  they  may  even  do  the  same  with  the  very 
^^  matter  of  life  ".  And,  as  to  water,  he  hopes  to  do  this 
without  need  of  assuming  ^^  a  something  called  ^aquosity'," 
entering  into  the  water ;  just  as  in  regard  to  conscious 
mentalism,  he  eschews  the  ^^  something"  named  ^^  spon- 
taneity".  But  may  I  presume  here  to  appeal  to  Mr. 

Huxley's  own  metaphysicalness,  as  against  himself?  How 
can  he  compare  thiigs  on  such  different  plans  of  concep- 
tion  as  are  "  constituents  "  and  "  properties ",  so  as  to 
image  passage  between  them  ?  Sheer  science  may  Himk 
of  ^^  constituents",  but  surely  metaphysic  science  knows 
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onfy  of  "properties'*.  Oxygen  +  hydrogen  properties 
pass,  when  the  case  is  that  of  oxygen  x  hydrogen,  into 
water-properties : — and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  about 
them  I  All  along  the  whole  conrse  of  development*  there 
can  only,  to  metaphysic  contemplation,  be  a  continnons 

Benes/rom  properties  to  properties. But  this  being 

allowed,  a  firee  course  is  left  for  that  course  of  interpre- 
tation, for  subjectivity  to  follow,  in  which  "  aquosity'*  is 
actually  the  true  and  needful  term  for  expressing  the  to- 
be-imagined  self-experience  of  water :— just  as  I  protest 
that  "  spontaneity"  is  needful  to  express  the  characteristic 
experience  that  attaches  to  human  subjectivity. 

And  "  spontaneity",  as  well  as  "  aquosity",t  has  indeed, 
in  this  usage,  a  side  to  it  which  is  proportionately  open 
to  science,  in  the  same  way  that  Selfism  has  its  scientific 
aspect  of  Individuation.  That  is,  there  is  attached  to  the 
first  of  these  terms,  to  science's  experience,  what  science 
recognizes  as  the  constant  implier  of  transformations  oc- 
curring, in  the  excessive  plasticity  of  nerve-substance. 


Let  me  then  try  for  the  backward  glance  through  de- 
veloping Nature,  which  shall  admit  of  subjective  sympathy, 
considered  as  transfused  along  the  particular  course  of 
development  alone  of  concern  to  subjectivity.  These  three 
things  seem  necessary  to  it: — ^first,  that  I  show  what  such 
quasi-sympathy  may  actually  lay  hold  of,  as  afforded  by 
the  just  alleged  principles  of  "  limitation  and  accumula- 
lation  " ; — ^next,  that  I  should  point  to  some  possibility  of 

•  This  manner  of  jadging  the  rabject  also  dispotes  olmoasly  of  the  case  of 
the  watoh,  offered  as  in  argument  by  Professor  Hnzley ;  sinoe  all  possible 
leferenoe  to  selfism  is  forbidden  when  a  winder-np  is  in  question. 

t  In  fiict,  howerer,  the  term  of  '*  aqnosity  "  responds  to  the  general  sense 
of  **  hnmanness  " ;  while  the  sub-term  of  "  spontaneity  "  is  better  answered 
ty  ••fluidity". 
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expreBsion  for  the  facts  relied  on,  in  terms  of  ^^  modes  of 
Motion '' ; — and  finally,  that  I  should  show  the  bearing  of 
the  whole  on  my  own  conception  of  religion. 

K  we  remember  that  the  very  meaning  of  arffanum  is, 
that  there  is  afforded  by  it  a  system  of  interncdism,  ever 
in  conflict  with  a  surrounding  system  of  generally-opposed 
character  to  itself,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  purport  of 
organization  mu^  be  precisely  that  which  the  two  terms 
in  question,  combine^,  give  expression  to.  Every  organ- 
ism, namely,  mast  be  describable  as  an  ^^  accumulation'' 
of  effects  of  ^^  limitation" ; — the  rank  of  the  organism 
being  also  expressible  always  by  the  amount  of  such 
accumulation.  Well  then,  the  point  for  subjectivity  to 
rest  upon,  is  surely  determined  hence  as  that  which  may 
safely  be  referred,  in  every  case,  to  an  internal  impression 
of  eantrasty  lying  to  the  subject  between  its  sense  of 
struggle  with  environment,  occasioned  by  its  limitation, 
and  the  stock-condition  of  inner  development,  which  fills 
up  to  it  the  intervals  of  struggle.  The  more  heightened, 
and  the  more  numerous  the  contrasts  of  experience,  the 
greater — tkiSy  at  all  events,  we  may  be  assured, — is  the 
approach  made  in  the  case  towards  the  Consciousness 
which  is  the  topmost  of  all  experiences. 

And  this  contrast  of  ^^  outer  and  inner",  primely  im- 
portant in  organism,  does  it  not  begin,  nevertheless,  even 
under  in-organism?  Does  it  not  show  itself,  in  fact, 
under  already  that  state  of  bare  aggregation,  where  the 
only  modes  of  Motion  in  action  (as  reigning  action,)  are 
those  of  Heat  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  natural.antagonist 
of  Heat,  which  is  Gravitation,  on  the  other  ?  Is  there 
not,  I  mean  to  say,  a  true  matter  for  sympathy  to  grasp 
at,  in  the  very  experience  referribje  to  world-masses,  agi- 
tated as  we  may  well  figure  these  to  be^  by  continuaUj 
Q 
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these  contrary  forces  :^-continiiall7  possessed  as  by  desire 
to  stand  still  and  develope,  while^  as  continually,  this 
native  impulse  is  thwarted  to  them  by  the  demand  upon 
them  of  some  more  potent  world  outside,  which  compels 

them  instead  to  rush  on ! Nay, — ^much  more  initially 

than  this : — the  same  condition  of  contrast  is  afforded  us, 
proportionate  to  the  case,  even  when  we  retreat  backwards 
upon  that  primaeval  spectacle  which  Dr.  Tyndall  has 
opened  to  us— of  tremulous  ether,  studded  only  with  those 
imaginable  precursors  to  world-masses,  which  fill  up  with 
the  ether  the  full  tenancy  of  space,  as  merely  unit-mo- 
lecides:— even  here  being  present  the  ordinated  difference, 
which  subjectivity — ^regarding  it,  as  subjectivity  must,  in 
the  interest  of  Motion, — estimates  as  severally  free^  and 
imprisoned  Motion.  Ether-tremblings  are  the  one ;  the 
modification  of  ether-tremblings  which  lies  within  the 
bosom  of  each  separate  molecule,  is  already  the  other  :— 
for  molecules,  as  we  are  told,  are  themselves  what  are 
constituted  by  aggregations  of  atoms,  affording  thus  in- 
deed the  inner  enclosure  for  the  portion  of  space-filling 
ether  that  enters  it,  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
preserve  the  same  quality  of  Motion  as  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  general  ether-atmosphere.  And  such  en- 
closure, begun,  with  the  proportionate  modification  attend- 
ing it,  is  pursued  as  the  condition  of  every  aggregation  of 
molecules  upon  molecules,  subsequently  ensuing,  which 
thence  leads  straight  on  to  the  innemess  of  organisms ! — 
so  that  ether's  primaeval  "  shivering",  as  Dr.  Tyndall 
paints  it,  may  well  be  taken  as  whole  Nature's  prescience 

of  the  destiny  before  her  ! Is  it  not  indeed  permissible, 

I  ask  of  physical  science,  thus  to  consider  of  the  whole 
stock  of  Motion :  both  as  originally  diffiised  throughout 
the  level  ether,  and  as  continually  supplied  by  the  ether, 
to  whatever  masses  the  ether  penetrates  ? 
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Once  the  pre-organic  stage  over-passed,  howeyer,  and 
plainly  enough  do  the  new  contrasts  arise,  open  in  a 
fashion  to  our  generalized  sympathy,  which  are  easily  to 
be  assorted  with  the  familiar  class-characters,  laid  out  for 
organic  conditions.  What  distinguishes  such  in  general 
from  antecedent  condition,  is  the  ability  now  present  in 
aggregations  to  deal  actively^  as  well  as  passively^  with 
environment,  whereas  before  there  was  bare  receptibility : 
this  being  farther  contirastible,  as  to  the  mere  power  of 
vetOj  for  what  shall  be  assimilated,  possessed  by  vegetables, 
and  the  power  of  election  of  nutriment,  which  together 
with  locomotion  arrives  to  animals.  The  latter  combina- 
tion of  capabilities,  however,  is  coincident  with  the  great 
fact  in  organization,  which  means  the  decisive  separation 
of  outer  and  inner  spheres  to  the  animal ;  while  this, 
again,  involves  in  the  end  that  event  to  the  higher  organ- 
isms, which  makes  the  grand  stage  of  contrast  ^ith  lower 
ones,  signifying  true  command  over  environment,  obtained 
by  the  former,  as  to  one  part  of  their  nature,  though  not 
by  the  other  part  Not  as  to  heart  and  brain,  namely,  is 
this  comjnand,  in  a  physical  sense,  obtained ;  but  as  to 
eyed,  and  hands : — since  these  work  mightily  upon  what 
thaee^  if  freely  exposed  to  it,  would  immediately  perish 
under :  heart,  and  brain-matter  being  as  eminently  more 
subject  to  environment — ^more  passive  under  it, — than 
lower  organisms,  as  human  senses  are  the  contrary.  Let 
the  same  effect,  however,  be  mentalized, — that  is,  let  it  be« 
considered  how  brain-and-heart  intemalism  really  fur- 
nishes, as  such,  the  guidance  which  solely  conditions  to 
sense-action  its  possession  of  command, — and  truly  is  the 
contrast  realized,  as  the  final  one,  which  means  aU  that 
belongs  to  philosophy's  own  deepest  of  distinctions  aa  to 
sovereign-Intellect  and  subject-Feeling  I 

But  chiefly  to  be  considered,  in  all  this  progress, — ^both 
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as  to  its  subjective  importance,  and  the  ease  with  which 
sympathy  may  grasp  at  it, — is  the  suddenness,  the  matter 
of  genuine  ccUastrophey  which  the  advent  of  every  stage 
capable  of  being  marked  for  such,  by  its  nature  implies. 
Every  new  contrast  realized,  it  needs  to  be  remembered, 
is  never  to  be  simply  added  to,  but  always  to  be  mtdtiplied 
into  J  the  condition  of  contrast  precedent ! 

And  let  it  be  imagined  "how  this  has  told  with  regard  to 
the  senses : — ^how  each  separate  birth  of  each  of  these, 
must  have  been  that  rising  of  a  new  day-star  to  experi- 
ence, so  filled  with  import,  as  that  it  must  have  brought 
to  light,  by  being  lived  imder,  sense  of  what  was  never 
otherwise  possible,  as  the  experience  of  having  been  with- 
out it !  The  real  meaning  of  the  fiat,  expressed  in  the 
crystallized  phrase  of  the  "Let  there  be  Light",  is 
obviously  this :  that  at  a  certain  point  did  the  organ  of 
vision  become  so  capably  fitted  to  environment,  that  vision 
was  realized.     But  when  it  was  so,  also  was  Darkness  cast 

evermore  behind  the  Light  I And  so,  of  every  other 

attainment.  Day-star  after  star  were  all  of  the  sense- 
realizations  in  turn ;  and  with  each  of  them  came  the 
same  indelible  consequence,  independently  of  itself,  as  to 

absence  of  itself. But  beyond  this  lies  always   the 

grand  contrast  of  sense-effect  in  general,  opposed  to 
general  sense-destitution,  which  when  reflected  on,  bestows 
the  true  character  upon  Mentalism,  of  being,  in  half, 
sense-impressional,  and  half,  in  pure,  reflectional. 

The  manner  of  the  fact  I  depict  to  myself  thus.  First, 
the  back-telling  influence  of  these  successive  day-stars 
has  to  be  considered  as  accumulated  from  them  separately 
and  in  conjunction; — ^then,  as  having  met  with,  and 
blended  with,  their  direct  influence ; — ^then,  as  working, 
together  with  the  latter,  on  the  sensitive  plate  of  incipi- 
ent Mentalism ;— which,  on  its  own  part^  as  I  have  already 
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described  it,  is  to  be  conceived  as  in  thonght-revolution : 
whence  follows  the  gathering  of  impression,  as  to  all  the 
pecnliarly-reflectible  elements  of  impression,  into  certain 
foci  of  reflectional  impression : — all  this,  moreover,  being 
followed  by  the  new  diffusion  of  effect,  as  from  each  focus, 
on  psychation  generally,  which — as  also  I  have  before 
said,  of  the  greatest  and  typical  instance  of  it, — ^becomes 

thence  of  the  quality  of  atmosphere. Was  it  not  thus, 

apparently,  that  actual  atmosphere  produced  itself?— 
namely,  through  the  circumstance  of  living  creatures 
proving  their  character  as  such,  by  breathing  aut^  with  a 
difference,  gases  absorbed  by  them,  instead  of  retaining 
the  whole  of  such  absorbed  matter,  in  the  way  that  mineral 
conglomerations  mainly  do :  by  this  giving  means-^d 
froi  the  e»lie.t  ^^  ..  I  of  bu?din|„d  c^epmg 
things  on  the  earth, — for  the  incessant  production  of  higher 
and  higher  inhabitants  to  it,  conditioned  precisely  by  this 

heightened  quality  of  atmosphere  ? It  is  in  this  way 

indeed  that  I  imagine,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of  a  raising 
generally  of  the  mental  atmosphere : — ^first  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  centralized  births  of  mentalism,  them- 
selves the  fruit  of  sense-observation,  mentally  assimilated; 
— and  thence  to  be  that  which  conditions  of  right  what- 
ever is  afterwards  the  real  growth  of  Mind. 

This  final  matter  of  contrast,  however, — as  between 
these  specialized  fruits  of  mentalism,  of  which  sense  of 
Deity  is  the  typical  one,  and  results  that  act  on  us  directly) 
— appears  to  me  identical  with  the  true  estimation  of 
Consciousness,  as  based  on  iS^-Cousciousness.  What  I 
mean  by  this  qualification,  in  fact,  is  immediately  ex-» 
pressible  under  the  present  view.  Sense  of  Deity,  once 
become  diffusible  in  the  manner  that  this  explanation  of 
Ideals  in  general  justifies,  I  conceive  to  add  to  our  mental 
atmosphere  the  quality  of  8un-light    But  what  sort  of 
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feeling  should  we  have  about  Sun-light,  if  Sun-light  never 
changed  itself  with  the  condition,  attributed  to  Science, 
solely  illumined  by  partly  artificial  light,  partly  that  of 
stars?  The  concentration  of  light-apprehension,  natu- 
rally enforced,  by  the  circumstances  of  our  planet,  on  the 
magnificent  specimen  of  planet-nature  outside  of  our 
own,  gives  us  a  standard  for  the  meaning  of  "  Light", 
which  assuredly  it  would  be  the  utmost  folly  in  us  to 
attempt  to  ignore,  if  we  would  investigate  that  meaning. 
Yet  this  appears  to  me,  in  reality,  exactly  the  character 
of  Dr.  Huxley's  aimed-at  interpretation  of  Consciousness : 
thatj  namely,  which  implies  sole  experimentation  in  the 
laboratory,  and  not  for  comparison  with,  but  in  proposed 
supersedence  of,  the  glorious  phenomenon  abroad,  open 
and  common  to  mankind.  All  of  us  have  lived  by  Sun- 
light, long  before  we  thought  of  its  being  due  to  our 
planet's  station  in  the  Solar  system ;  but  for  a  light-in- 
vestigator, as  such,  to  ignore  the  fact,  would  be  that  which 
should  lead  us  to  demand  of  him,  to  show  us  what  sort  of 
light-condition  the  world  would  have  had,  if  nature  had 
made  it  destitute  of  a  Sun ! — Endeavour  such  as  the  pre- 
sent, on  the  contrary,  to  show  as  distinctively  as  possible 
what  natural  sunlight  is,  contrasted  with  humanly-in- 
stituted light,  must  inevitably  have  the  effect,  even  of 
somewhat  helping  knowledge  of  earth-condition  generally, 
but  certainly,  and  specially,  of  heightening  the  contrast, 
as  cojitraaty  which  is  now  being  counted  of  such  culmi- 
nating importance. 

But  always  on  natural  terms : — aided  only  by  the  differ- 
ence remembered  of  multiplication  from  addition  I 

Each  foregoing  catastrophe  of  contrast,  out  of  the  whole 
series  of  such  catastrophes,  having  been  duly  multiplied 
in  torn,  as  to  its  effects,  into  those  of  its  predecessor,  up 
to  the  point  of  vague  Consciousness-in-general :  let  it  be 
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calciolated,  if  it  can,  what  ougH  to  have  been  the  product 
of  final  catastrophe,  when  this  again  should  be  multiplied^ 
as  this  age  is  seeing  it  multiplied,  into  the  essential  im- 
port of  Selfism ! Such  product,  my  every  conception 

assures  me,  can  only  have  been  of  that  nature  of  Miracle, 
which  to  ordinary  feeling  it  is  : — ^nay,  rather,  of  the  natore 
which,  as  that  of  Science's  own  sort  of  miracles  in  general, 
arithmetically  shown,  goes  only  beyond  the  power  of  ordi- 
nary feeling  to  judge  at  all  of  its  depth  of  miraculousness. 

Next,  as  to  the  sort  of  representation  which  the  recog- 
nized distinctiveness  of  a  Self-regulated  viewing  of  Nature, 
from  an  objective  viewing,  may  be  expected  to  admit  of 
in  scientific  terminology : — that  of  "  modes  of  Motion". 

It  seems  to  me  indeed,  generally,  that  the  whole  aim  of 
present  science  to  deepen  the  method  of  interpretation 
through  sense-appreciation,  hy  the  extension  of  this  into 
molecular  interpretation,  is,  by  its  nature,  that  which  must 
end  in  the  substantiating  of  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  generalistic  principle  of  interpretation :— just  be- 
cause the  very  effort,  now  in  course,  of  including  the 
whole  range  of  world-phenomena  under  amenability  to 
special-sense  evidence,  must  expose  the  limit,  if  there  be 
one,  which  separates  a  part  of  these  as  due  only  to  sub- 
jective impression. But  in  fact,  I  gather  a  mueh  clearer 

sign  than  this, — a  matter  of  even  positive  indication, — 
from  that  which  is  the  actual  practice  of  Physicism. 

What  I  refer  to  is  this :  the  course  apparent  in  molecu- 
lar investigation  of  constantly  bringing  out  the  difference, 
as  to  certain  of  the  modes  of  Motion,  between  action  that 
is  normal  or  proper  to  them,  and  action  which  is  radiant: 
— tke  mode  which  of  specialty  exhibits  the  difference  being 
also  the  one  which  of  right  ought  to  show  it,  ftmdamentally, 
if  the  two-fold  seriation  be  present:  namely,  Heat    Heat, 
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manifestly,  belongs  to  organisms,  more  than  to  environ- 
ment; and  yet  also  it  belongs  to  aggregations  anterior 
to  organization,  where  radiation  has  in  fact  the  certain 
equivalence  of  importance  with  internalization  that  pre- 
cisely permits  here  the  starting  of  the  division. — Not 
that  it  is  in  this  way  alone,  however,  that  the  division 
is  indicated  Where  molecular  investigation  took  risei 
was  in  the  much  higher-seriated  matter  of  Sound ;  and 
here  truly  was  present  an  actual  apposition,  as  between 
vibrations  in  air,  and  those  internally-ordered  vibrations 
of  nerve-substance  which  belong  to  special-sense  de- 
partment in  ourselves : — ^vibration-discovery  having  been 
the  original  parent  to  the  whole  course  of  discovery. 
So  also  as  to  Sight,  with  its  Colour-variations;  long 
before  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Grove  and  Dr.  Tyndall,  I  be- 
lieve, was  it  duly  assumed  of  these,  that  they  were  the 
compound  result  of  motion,  varied  respectively  as  to 
atmosphere  and  human  organs.  But  the  matter  of  Heat| 
in  being  general,  as  to  organisms,  and  precisely  iMi 
special,  furnishes  the  true  ground  for  systematic  partition* 
And  indeed,  beyond  Heat,  the  same  dividing-off  of  effect 
that  is  radiavJt  has  extended,  at  all  events,  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Electricity ; — ^while,  lower  down,  the  antagonism 
which  is  so  manifest  between  Heat  and  Gravitation,  places 
the  difference  between  difiused  and  aggregated  Motion 
altogether  on  the  footing  of  class-variation. 

Of  Gravitation,  indeed,  Mr.  Grove  suspected,  at  his 
first  publishing,  that  it  might  prove  identical,  and  no 
other  than  identical,  with  the  simple  Motion,  that  we 
know  as  sense-perceptible  Motion.  If  I  wished  then  to 
throw  the  subject  at  once  into  a  subjective  formula,  in  the 

interest  of  Motion,  I  might  express  it  thus : Out  of 

ostensible  motion  was  primarily  realized  the  foe  to  osten- 
sible motion,  which  is  the  hUent  motion  of  Heat ;  and 
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thence,  in  alternate  fashion,  have  been  sncoessively  de- 
veloped heightened  fonns  of  both  ostensible  and  of  latent 
motion,  which  only  lose  their  capability  of  alternation  by 
arriving,  at  last,  at  what  is  of  necessity  the  culmination 
of  the  double  series  (as  to  present  experience,)  by  its  being 
the  purely  and  inalterably  latent  motion  of  organic  Self- 
Consciousness. For,  as  to  the  "inalterability",  there 

returns  here,  virtually,  the  very  effect  of  naerely-sensible 
phenomena  of  Motion,  uninterpretable  by  molecular 
explanation,  attributed  to  Gravity : — ^utterly  different  as 
the  cases  are  in  a  subjective  sense.  Self-Consciousness, 
namely,  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  which  betrays  itself  osten- 
sibly, in  so  far  as  it  does  so,  only  by  means  of  those  utterly 
fitful,  constantly  unprecedented,  movements  of  organic 
beings, — descending  in  a  measure  to  the  case  even  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  living  beings, — ^which  in  ourselves  spring 
from  the  lawlessness  of  Volition :  and  which,  from  this 
very  lawlessness,  so  esteemed, — ^when  it  is  so  esteemed, — 
must  be  held,  by  men  of  true  science,  for  that  which  it  is 

well  to  keep  hands  from. And  this  is  only  what  I  have 

seen  before,  as  to  the  laying  out  of  matters  in  series:  that 
to  Metaphysics  falls  share  of  both  the  extremes,  while  to 
Science  is  adapted  only  the  mid-portion  of  the  series. 

As  to  that  mid-portion,  however,  is  it  not  safe  to 
imagine,  that  there  is  a  certain  balancing  connection,  and 
thence  a  true  causative  relation, — shy  as  Science  is,  natu- 
rally and  necessarily,  of  meddling  with  causation  I — be- 
tween the  internalized  power  of  interblending  particles, 
making  Chemical  AfSnity,  and  the  external  power,  dis- 
persive and  re-distributive,  of  Electricity ; — ^while  again, 
is  it  not  easily  analogous  to  think  of  Electricity,  in  the 
original  mode  of  it,  both  as  parting  with  a  portion  of 
itself,  in  order  to  this  internalization,  in  company  with 

Heat;  and  thenee  as  resting,  for  the  remainder,  in  th^ 
It 
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character,  similar  to  radiant  Heat,  of  radiant  Electricity, 
7U»v  accompanied  by  Light — or,  at  all  events,  by  what  mil 
be  Light,  in  the  creative  series,  when  sense  becomes  pre- 
sent to  meet  it  ? Li  the  fact,  however,  of  these  three 

being  internalized  together.  Heat  and  Electricity  and 
Chemical  Affinity, — ^with  duly-opposite  atmosphere  out- 
side,— appears  to  be  conditioned  that  wonderful  jw^top/a««, 
which  henceforth  creates  a  barrier  between  the  two  sets  of 
constitutions,  ordered  for  seriation,  as  decisive  as  it  is  un- 
passable.  Once  having  appeared  the  "  matter  of  Life  ", 
there  is  surely  the  true  catastrophe  of  dividedness  furnished, 
which  in  point  of  ^^  effect  of  catastrophe"  competes  with 
the  appearance  of  Consciousness  itself.  * 

With  the  Life-condition  comes  that  properly-internalized 
"energy",  whose  differentiation  from  simple  "force"  is 
precisely  due  to  the  activeness  of  quality  attendant  on 
Life.  And  this  implies  the  substitution  henceforth,  for 
what  before  was  the  virtue  of  accumulation  simply,  of 
what  now  is  the  virtue  of  xTUensity.  This  it  is,  which 
specifically  and  irrefragably  parts  off  organisms  from  en- 
vironment ;  while,  again,  within  the  limits  of  each  organ- 
ism, is  carried  on  the  farther  intensification,  in  parts, 
which  means  the  dividing  off,  finally,  of  nerves  and  brain, 
in  chief,  from  the  rest  of  each  organism.  And  what  ex- 
cept Consciousness  can  match  in  catastrophe  with  this ; 
unless^  indeed,  it  be  another  which  also  loses  itself,  as 

*  In  fiBMst,  ai  I  oonceiTe,  oonditiomng  the  latter.  And  I  bear  in  mind,  bow 
a  parallel  effect  to  this,  with  the  requisite  diffsrenoe,  has  signalized  itself 
already,  to  world-eiperienoe, — ^namely,  as  to  thonght-seriation, — provided  for, 
as  I  believe,  by  similar  decisiveness  of  separation  previously  made  in  the 
matter  of  progress,  into  a  two-fold  line  of  progress.  I  mean,  the  oatastropbe 
of  Christianity  arising  into  the  heart  of  hnman  history  (see  Vol.  i.  pp.  296-9). 
If  not  the  matter  of  prs-Christianity,  yet  at  all  events  the  matter  of  fogt" 
Christianity,  now  depositing  out  of  the  subsiding  form,  seems  to  me  indeed 
the  tniei>rotop2ajm  of  moxal  existence,  first  conditioning  a  religion  to  be  of 
fitaHty. 
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Consciousness  does,  in  the  merely-thinkable  department  of 
physics  ?  I  mean,  the  possible  first-rise  of  atoms,  ont  of 
what  previoosly  should  have  been  only  the  tremnlous 
ether :  a  growth,  if  permissible  to  be  thought  of  for  such, 
that  might  have  taken  as  many  ages  to  accomplish,  as  the 
whole  growth  of  the  universe  subsequently  I — jTAw,  truly, 
would  make  a  beginning  of  the  import  of  accumulation, 
such  as  fitly  might  be  followed  up,  in  signalness  of  effect, 
by  the  incomparably-heightened  importance  of  intensity. 

Let  me  recall  that  '^Constitution  of  the  Universe", 
pictured  by  Dr.  Tyndall  so  strikingly.  Everywhere,  he 
tells  us,  is  the  present  occupation  of  space  (accessible  to 
our  faculties,)  that  of  the  inconceivably-rarefied,  though 
semi-solidified,  or  jelly-like  substance,  which  the  ether 
needs  to  be  considered ;  varied  only  by  there  being  inter- 
spersed through  it,  ''at  enormous  distances  apart,  the 
ponderous  nuclei  of  the  fixed  stars".  Taking  up  the 
"  molecular  tremors "  which  proceed  firom  these,  the  all- 
pervading  ether  carries  the  sign  of  their  existence,  ''  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  to  our  organs  of  vision" ; — so  that, 
in  fSBU3t,  "  it  is  the  transported  shiver  of  bodies  countless 
millions  of  miles  distant  which  translates  itself  in  human 
consciousness  into  the  aspect  of  stars ".  And  he  states 
farther,  that  if  we  inquire  how  far  this  present  state  of 
things  is  to  be  referred  to  the  primadval  state,  the  man  of 
science  "  can,  at  all  events,  prove  that  out  of  common 
non-luminous  matter  the  whole  of  this  pomp  of  stars 

might  have  been  evolved". What  I  am  now  conceiving, 

then,  is — ^first,  that  instead  of  star-masses,  the  variers  of 
space  should  be  taken  as  the  primitive  sort  of  masses 
which  are  mere  molecules :  attributed  differently,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  severally  destined  to  form  chemical,  or 
only  mineral,  conglomerations ; — ^but,  next,  that  in  place 
of  molecules  shall  be  thought  of,  as  present,  bare  atoms ; 
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— ^while  ultimately,  as  before  hinted,  I  imagine  the  asther 
destitnte  even  of  these  in  accompaniment : — just  so  mnch 
the  denser,  however,  in  its  own  substance,  as  may  equalize 
the  amount  of  solidifiable  matter  remaining  thus  diffused 
in  it,  instead  of  going  as  yet  to  the  formation  of  atoms ; 
and  also,  as  to  its  natural  tremors,  deepened  correspond- 
ingly in  these,  by  the  amount  of  Motion  not  yet  parted 
with,  in  order  to  that  event  of  being  internalized,  and 
therein  concentrated,  which  must  come  with  the  earliest 
combination  of  atoms.  Here,  I  suppose,  is  it  that  Matter 
and  Motion  may  have  met,  in  simplest  possible  manner  of 
union :  not  being,  as  yet,  in  the  least  degree  separated, 
really,  from  one  another ;  but  altogether  resting  mingled, 
in  pregnant  Uniformity. 

The  very  circumstance  of  shivering  movement,  attached 
to  a  spaee-filling  substance,  where  vacuum  is  not,  can 
only  signify,  conceivably,  an  incessantly-shifting  variation 
of  density  to  the  sBther.  And  if  any  variation  is  possible, 
why  not  that  effect  of  special  condensation,  at  intervals, 

which  might  be  production  of  atoms  ? ^And  also,  as  to 

Motion :  is  it  not  clear,  that  the  very  instant  atoms  ha;oB 
been  produced,  if  likewise  they  be  free  of  movement,  so 
has  presented  itself  the  molar  or  sensible  Motion,  which, 
as  soon  as  molecules  have  farther  been  produced,  will  be 
duly  opposed  by  molecular  movement :  seeing  that,  soon 
as  ever  there  is  thus  afforded  the  means  of  an  internalized 
sphere  for  the  aether,  in  contrast  to  its  otherwise  uni- 
formity, the  native  movement  of  the  aether  must,  of  ne- 
ceflsity,  vary  itself;  and  constantly  more  and  more  tend 
SO  to  vary,  in  proportion  as  the  aggregations  extend  ?  And 
this,  surely,  imports  every  thing  needful  for  the  future 
development  of  Motion. 

Let  me  consider  the  original  movement  of  the  molar 
kind,  preparing  the  means  for  very  Gravitation :  which 
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appears  to  have  been  that  of  Rotation : — bo  lenel  a  mode 
is  this,  for  a  mode  of  Motion,  that  truly  it  shows  itself 
for  common  to  the  onits  that  are  solitary  molecules,  and 
the  solitary  units  which  are  stars !  Indeed,  that  which 
makes  occSion  for  Gravitation  to  occur,  a«  a  begixming 
occurrence,  seems  precisely  to  rest  with  that  fact  of  plu- 
rality of  units  concerned,  which  again  lies  with  the  matter 
of  size  to  the  masses,  the  same  with  effect  of  accumula- 
tion* So  long  as  bare  Rotation  is  concerned,  it  seems 
nothing  whether  the  roundmg  mass,  so  rounding,  be  of 

microscopic  or  world-large  dimensions. But  then  the 

very  fact  of  merely  two  conglomerations  acting  as  rivaLs  to 
one  another,  implies  that  one  of  them,  mostly,  will  gain 
decisively,  and  suddenly,  that  advantage  over  the  otJiery 
in  gathering  within  its  sweep  the  means  of  self-increase, 
which,  in  the  circumstances  of  planetary  orbs,  means  the 
becoming  of  one  the  sun-centre  of  motion  to  the  other. 
And,  supposing  that  the  planetary  system  includes  many 
orbs,  this  in  itself  involves  the  vastness  of  amount  of 
self-increase,  hence  needfully  present  in  the  case. 

Supposing,  however,  this  stage  of  differentiation  reached, 
out  of  the  original  absoluteness  of  mingled  Matter-and- 
Motion  uniformity ;  and  by  the  same  fact  is  attained,  and 
established,  that  importance  of  internalism,  through  the 
size  of  world-masses,  as  therefore  duly  balancing  to  such 
masses  the  contrary  importance  of  external  propulsion, 
which  interprets  the  speciality  of  Heat-manifestation : — 
followed  up,  as  this  is,  by  the  whole  series  of  contrarieties 
in  organic  and  planet-condition,  which  are  such  through 
precisely  Heat  and  Internalism  being  mainly  prevalent  in 
efficacy  here^  while  the  opposite  prevalence  is  efficacious 
there.  But  in  this  is  occasioned — ^may  it  not  truly  be  in* 
ferred  ? — the  very  fact  of  ^tru/ggle^  as  destined  to  lie,  ever 
more  and  more,  between  the  opposite  lines  of  seriatipm. 
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whichy  in  giving  meaning,  as  it  does,  to  the  actual  con- 
quest over  environment,  gained  to  a  partial  extent  by 
organism,  finally  justifies  the  whole  matter  of  the  division  ? 
•*— The  condition  for  the  struggle  appears  this : — that 
altogether  in  excess  as  the  internalized  constitutions  of 
organisms  are,  over  inorganized  ones,  as  to  the  amount  of 
Motion  stored  up,  at  least  virtually,  within  them ;  yet  the 
instability  of  their  possession  of  this  store,  as  compared 
with  the  tenure  of  their  adversaries,  renders  their  victory 
over  these  always  a  matter  of  dubiousness.  Every  exist- 
ent mode  of  Motion,  it  appears,  excepting  what  is  ftmda- 
mental,  is  constantly  liable  to  be  broken  up,  and  to  fall 
into  modes  that  are  lower;  while,  if  the  two  lines  of 
series  are  in  combat,  it  must  be,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that 
each  is  in  state  of  striving,  incessantly,  to  bring  down  its 
opposite  in  such  manner.  This  must  be  shown,  for  in- 
stance, as  it  appears  to  be,  by  the  constant  tendency  of 
Heat-supported  Affinity  to  fall,  as  it  does  fall,  if  ever  it 
fail  to  maintain  itself,  into  the  leveler  mode  of  everywhere- 
diffused  Gravitation.  Nor  is  Mentalism  itself  an  excep- 
tion, counted  ds  a  mode  of  Motion;  although  by  Mentalism 
of  specialty  is  the  trae  command  over  circumstance  pos- 
sessed,  in  so  far  as  it  ever  is  actually  possessed.  For  the 
effect  of  such  struggle,  and  shiftings  of  arrangement  be- 
tween the  contending  lines  of  seriation,  must  surely  involve 
a  cancelling,  for  a  certain  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
the  normally-assumed  'Uaws''  of  the  opposite  principles. 
It  must  be,  I  mean,  that  in  any  case  where  the  prevailing 
temperature  in  question  is  altered,  so  must  the  typical 
action  of  Gravity ;  and  where  Gravity  alters  its  strain, 
that  so  also  must  alter  the  employable  type  of  Heat-regu- 
lation. Nay,  and  the  same  must  be  true  as  to  muscular 
action ;  every  movement  of  animals  in  lifting  or  propell- 
ing being  truly  for  the  moment  a  shifting  of  the  law  of 
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Gravity,  as  to  what  this  Tvould  be,  if  monlded  to  the  occa- 
sion. But  this  means  a  certain  subjection  of  Mentalism  to 
the  actuality  of  environment-condition,  even  as  to  the 
matter  of  Mentalism  which  is  highest-as-possible  above 
reach  of  circumstance*  Let  this,  however,  be  conjoined 
with  the  condition  in  general  of  the  intensified  organisms 
admitting  of  such  degree  of  Mentalism,  and  it  is  evident 
how  dose  an  approach  to  equipoise — ^how  very  slight  an 
advantage  on  the  side  of  such  organisms,— causes  the 
struggle  to  be  countable  in  general  for  a  conquest  of  these 
over  environment : — ^the  whole  possession  of  Mentalism 
to  men  being  thwarted,  as  it  is,  by  the  ever-pending  lia- 
bility to  its  Motion-machinery,  great  almost  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  this,  to  fall  from  such  height  of  constitu- 
tion, into  possibly  a  lower  level  of  condition  even  than 
environment's  condition. 

And  now  let  me  consider  what  effect  from  such  principle 
—-of  two  lines  of  seriation,  inter-antagonistic,  and  yet 
only  elastically  so ;  and  of  two  modes  of  thinking,  adapted 

respectively, — ought  to  fall  on  Religion. Surely,  only 

this,  that  if  the  sense  of  God,  and  of  what  belongs  to 
that  sense,  bey  as  it  is,  both  natural  and  requirable  in  the 
one  kind  of  contemplation,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected 
as  due  to  the  contrary  kind  of  contemplation. 

Still,  it  is  true,  without  doubt,  that  different  enough 
from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  Religion  must  be  that 
which  permits  of  this  acknowledgment  With  me,  in 
&ct,  the  import  of  ^^  what  belongs  to  the  sense  of  Gh)d'' 
is  the  same  that  to  religionists  in  general  means  the  sense 
of  religious  despair  I  It  means,  essentially,  the  acceptance 
of  our  instability  of  position :  involving,  as  this  does,  the 
matter  of  our  life-long  struggle  against  the  pending  dis- 
persion of  our  life-condition,  without  implication  of  more 
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than  belongs  to  the  struggle, — ^though  always  with  that 
which  gives  moral  and  rational  justification  to  the  acqui- 
escence. Namely,  as  accompanied  by  the  conviction  I 
have  stated,  of  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  this  instability, 
of  actually  the  entire  possession  of  whatever  in  our  facul- 
ties is  precious  to  us — of  whatever  gives  nobleness  to  our 
nature  as  human  beings  !  And  is  it  not  evident,  on  the 
surface,  that  a  nobleness  must  go  with  the  desire  to  ad- 
vance, possessed  by  all  elevated  natures,  when  pursued 
under  this  consciousness  of  self-instability,  such  as  is  not 
possible  otherwise :  I  mean,  when  first  has  been  struggled 
with,  and  without  being  overcome  by,  the  feeling  of  how 

doubtftd  is  benefit  to  self,  to  result  firom  the  advance  ? 

This  sphere  of  consideration,  however,  lies  with  only  the 
practical  side  of  the  question.  What  is  now  of  concern 
touches  solely  the  mere  intellectual  point,  of  the  purity 
to  be  gained,  by  present  method,  to  the  Ideal  of  Deity,  as 
always  the  representative  matter  in  religion. 

I  am  jiot  supposing  by  the  foregoing  scheme — especially 
not  supposing, — that  it  is  either  to  mere  protoplasm,  or  to 
atom-studded  aether,  that  we  must  go  for  the  furnishing 
of  this  Ideal ; — ^however  I  concede,  as  I  do  concede,  that 
it  is  rightful  for  science  to  see  in  these,  as  science  is 
arriving  to  do,  both  the  true  ^^ matter  of  Life",  and  true 
"cause"  for  existence  of  Life.  The  "physiological 
units",  truly,  of  which  Qod  consists,  as  to  my  own  Ideal 
of  God,  are  human  affections  and  aspirations ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  for  these  that  I  jshould  think  of  looking 
amidst  atoms  and  shivering  aather! — ^Abundantly  less 
should  I  do  so  than  for  Heat  and  Light-cheeriness,  and 
specimens  of  Creature-Vitality.  Such  confounding  of 
the  extremes  of  the  series,  and  thereby  working  at  cross- 
purposes  both  with  science's  real  aim,  and  the  real  aim 
of  religion,~while  it  is  manifestly  the  liability  of  a  prinf 
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(dple  of  serintion  not  divided, — ^I  claim  to  be  expressly 
avoided  by  the  clear  separation  now  sought  to  be  made  in 
the  lines  of  seriation : — Moral  Continuity  for  the  one, 
starting  from  present  experience,  and  thence  gathering  in 
the  whole  estimation  of  subjective  progression,  as  leading 
to  this;  Outwardly-traceable  Continuity  for  the  other. 
And  the  express  sign  of  this  avoidance,  as  I  have  now  to 
explain,  lies  with  my  being  able  also  to  resist  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  mixed-scientific  kind  of  symbolization,  which, 
in  falling  on  the  idea  of  Deity,  as  so  prevailingly  it  does 
in  the  present  state  of  thought,  seems  to  me  the  worst 
consequence  of  all  from  the  actual  lack  of  division. 

When  I  look  consciously  and  simply  along  the  line  of 
seriation  proper  to  subjectivity,  I  feel  indeed  that  there  ts 
retained  by  it  every  condition  that  true  Religion  requires^ 
as  to  the  feelings  to  be  awakened  by  it,  boili  mthaut  de- 
grading admixture,  and  with  only  increased  self-character. 
The  chief  of  these  conditions  are : — maintenance  of  per* 
sonalism, — depth  in  our  consciousness  of  surrounding 
mysteriousness, — and  capability  of  that  sense  of  grateful, 
but  trembling  dependingness,  which  makes  up  religious 
aime.  And  all  of  these  I  believe  to  be  supported  duly,  by 
the  simple  knowing  of  ^^  God"  as  the  Source  of  <nir  per- 
sonalism,  though  unencumbered  to  us  with  image  of  ESs 
own.  But  moreover  there  is  fully  supported  by  this  view 
that  sense  of  direct  communion  with  the  Source  of  Being, 
OB  an  internal  feeling,  which— though  denied  here  as  to 
objective  truth,— has  ever  been  attributed  as  the  proper 
experience  of  religion.  For  this  lies  with  the  very  nature 
of  the  sort  of  axis  to  Universal  Being,  which  this  serial 
preparation  for  Consciousness,  in  the  past  succession  of 
modes  of  Being,  implies.  The  phenomenal  aspect  of  the 
line  to  ourselves,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  of  our  looking 
i^pon  the  extremity  of  a  lengthened  space,  hollowed  bgr 
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force  of  thought-revolution,  which,  as  it  shows  itself  to 
science  for  nothingness,  so  to  our  internalized  feeling  has 
the  effect  of  sun-brilliancj.  But  this  imports  the  light- 
ning-flash of  Consciousness  along  the  line,  which,  hj  the 
nature  of  the  line,  should  find  nothing,  as  it  does  find 
nothing,  capable  any  where  of  inducing  stoppage  between 
Selfism  and  God.  If  thought  of  under  circumstance  of 
stoppage,  such  as  Science  truly  finds,  or  makes,  by  its 
own  method  of  detail-treating,  the  whole  series  is  seen  to 
lie  as  beneath  Consciousness ;  whence  rightfully  it  is  the 
characteristic  attitude  of  Science  to  stoop  to  it,  seeing 
nothing  therefore  of  God  in  it  Consciousness,  however, 
when  i^^ supplies  the  attitude  to  be  assumed, — caring, 
as  it  does,  nodiing  about  objects  requiring  to  be  stooped 
to;  and  contrarily  enforced  by  its  nature  to  attend  only  to 
the  line  as  aWhole,  seen  all  at  once, — ^finds  itself  inevitably 
as  in  upward-bearing  posture :  catching  the  sun-message 
that  comes  to  it,  inevitably  in  the  character  of  that  which 
proceeds  straight  to  it,  out  of  an  Infinity,  All-embracing. 
For  can  we,  in  the  nature  of  things,  image  to  our- 
selves Space  and  the  Firmament  as  what  is  beneath  us  ? 

But  Vhat  is  the  effect  of  the  contrary  principle,  not 
admitting  division,  but  trying  to  embrace  Beligion  as  in- 
cluded under  Science  ? It  seems  to  me,  that  which  does 

injury  to  both : — ^that  which  involves  a  manner  of  symbol- 
izing Deity,  both  self-inconsistent  and  warring  with  the 
whole  intention  in  the  case.  Acting  upon  it,  as  men  of 
Science  commonly  do,  whenever  they  mingle  reference  to 
Religion  at  all  with  their  expositions,  they  are  compelled 
by  it  wontedly  to  force  whatever  pantheistic  symbol  is  held 
by  them,  on  science's  occasion,  into  as  great  an  approach 
as  is  possible  to  the  form  which  Religion  would  use,  on  its 
own  occasion.  But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  precisely  the 
standard  of  merit  that  is  false  to  the  case;  while  the  doing 
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of  true  justice  to  both  occasions  mnst  rather  involve  the 
holding  as  mnch  as  possible  of  the  respective  symbols  apart 
from  one  another.  And  for  an  actual  illustration  of  this 
view,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  need  only  point,  in  fact,  to  the 
one  instance  of  employment  for  scientific  purpose  of  an- 
thropomorphic imagery  which  signally  has  been  attended 
with  success,  as  to  its  general  acceptability  to  men  of  sci- 
ence ; — such  as  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  contrast 
moreover  by  an  instance  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  wn- 
Buccess  of  the  opposite  kind  of  scientific  practice.  By  the 
former,  I  mean  that  idea  of  '^  Natural  Selection"  which 
obviously  has  been  raised  upon  Science's  own  ground,  and 
for  Science's  own  occasion ; — by  the  latter,  I  have  in  view 
that  intended  transference  hither  of  expressly  religious  ex- 
pression, which  all  readers  of  Mr.  Grove's  work  on  Corre- 
lation will  remember  as  forming  its  pointed  conclusion : 
namely,  that  ^^  Causation  is  the  will.  Creation  the  act,  of 

God  ". To  my  own  mode  of  thinking  there  is  present 

as  decided  a  reason  for  preferring  the  manner  of  the  first 
example  to  that  of  the  second,  as  there  can  be  under  strict- 
est holding  of  the  principle  of  Mr.  Huxley ;  and  yet  with 
that  difference  in  the  character  of  it,  as  a  subjective  reason, 
from  such  as  influences  materialists,  that  makes  indeed  the 
stating  of  my  own  argument  a  specific  showing,  at  the 
same  time,  of  my  habitual  variance  from  materialism. 

As  to  the  pantheistic  suggestion,  then,  which  underlies 
Mr.  Darwin's  image  of  ^^  Natural  Selection",  the  success 
of  it,  when  judged  from  my  own  point  of  view,  lies  with 
this : — simply  with  its  lawnesa,  upon  moral  terms ;  which, 
because  it  is  such,  keeps  the  image  from  contact  at  all  with 
feelings  in  us  that,  if  it  touched,  it  would  necessarily  re- 
volt. That  which  is  here  attributed  to  Nature,  as  the  Agent 
in  Selection,  is  a  mode  of  Selection  which,  if  it  pertains 
to  man  at  all,  does  so  only  in  common  with  vital  beings  of 
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the  most  inferior  sort,  to  which  latter  it  is  solely  character- 
istic^: namely,  that  groping  and  minutely-acting  Selection, 
which  is  truly  the  farthest  possible  that  any  yital  action 
can  be  from  calling  up  comparison  with  the  proper  working 
of  Volition.  Who  therefore  can  for  a  moment  think  here 
of  competition  occasioned  with  imagery  that  is  religious  ? 

The  phraseology  of  Mr.  Grove,  however,  is  so  opposite 
in  its  bearing,  that  it  signifies  directly  the  transplanting 
bodily  into  the  heart  of  science  of  the  very  purest  of  re- 
ligious conceptions.  And  therefore  stands  against  it  the 
full  charge  of  incongruousness,  and  of  two-fold  injurious- 
ness  so  far  as  the  idea  of  Will  is  concerned,  which  is 
heightened  even  to  specialty  by  the  aspect  here  assumed  of 
Volition.  According  to  what  has  here  seemed  due  to  that 
aspect,  that  which  science  needs  to  see  in  Volition,  when- 
ever it  attends  to  Volition,  is  specifically  its  character  of 
lawlessness;  while  to  science  this  character  is  intrinsically 
the  sign  of  defect,  as  plainly  as  to  subjectivity  the  same 
quality  is  the  sign  of  excellence.  And  hence,  surely,  for 
science  to  attribute  Will-character  to  Deity  is  the  reverse 
of  what  is  esteemable  for  honour  paid  to  Deity,  either  by 

the  judgment  of  science  or  subjectivity. But  deeper  to 

subjectivity  is  the  farther  injury  which  affiects  subjectivity 
alone,  in  this  forced  application  of  its  terminology,  as  to 
the  kind  of  inter-distinction  here  made  between  the  terms 
of  Creation  and  Causation :  a  distinction  such  as  I  protest 
that,  as  science  has  rightfdlly  no  occasion  for,  so  it  can 
only  mar  by,  as  here,  attempting.  To  subjective  judgment, 
the  value  of  the  import  of  Causation  is  precisely  that  which 
is  concentrated  out  of  the  diffusiveness  of  that  of  Creation, 
by  the  very  degree  of  depth  beyond  the  latter  which  re* 
ference  to  Deity  represents :  nature  interpreted  by  Causa- 
tion being  that  view  of  nature  which  shows  all  things  as 
solely  ministering  to  apprehension  of  Deity.    Hence,  for 
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accuracy's  sake,  my  argument  is,  that  the  more  we  think 
of  God  as  seen  in  Caosation,  the  more  we  ought  not  to 
associate  the  same  idea  with  Creation,  as  different  from 
Causation.  And  is  it  not  evident,  in  fact,  that  by  Mr. 
Grove's  manner  of  assorting  the  difference,  the  type  of 
Deity  falls  into  the  grossness  of  implying  fumds  as  well  as 
thouffht  assigned  to  it,— or  else,  that  if  Causation  implies 
a  thoughtful  action  in  Deity,  Creation  implies  action  with- 
out thought  ? 

Accordingly,  I  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  the  best  prac- 
tice of  science  is  that  which  indeed  men  of  science  are 
more  and  more  generally  adopting :  that  of  adhering  con- 
stantly, in  scientific  connection,  to  the  barely  negative  idea 
of  Force,  as  representing  sufficiently  whatever  in  such 
connection  is  needful  to  be  thought  of  as  Cause  to  phe- 
nomena.— But  always  I  claim  from  science  the  admission, 
freely  to  be  rendered  by  it,  that  altogether  different  is  the 
rule  for  subjectivity,  even  on  ground  that  is  proper  to  sci- 
ence:— ^nay,  the  admission  that  science  is  altogether 
benefited  by  the  fact  that  subjectivity  has  a  domain  into 
which  it  is  unlawful  for  itself  to  enter. 

The  legitimacy  or  not  of  symbolism  lies  entirely,  I  claim, 
with  its  accuracy :  so  that  only  because  it  is  impossible  to 
Science  to  symbolize  attributes  to  Force  accurately,  is  the 
attempt  unlawful  to  it  And  yet,  whenever  science  reaches 
to  a  high  stage  of  generalism,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  need  of  pantheistic  symbolism  becomes  what  is  prac- 
tically inevitable  to  men  of  science. 1  would  finally 

ask,  therefore,  why,  even  as  to  this  negative  idea  of  Force, 
so  left  rightfully  by  science,  it  should  not  still  be  open  to 
subjectivity  to  try  the  effect  of  its  own  action  upon  it  ? 

It  seems  truly  settled  now  in  philosophy,  that  our  pos- 
session at  all  of  the  idea  of  Force  does  in  fact  depend 
solely  on  our  subjective  consciousness  of  the  efficacy  of  our 
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own  Will-action  ;*  although  exception  remains  strongly 
on  the  inductive  side  as  to  the  mode  of  anthropomorphism 
— ^grossly  and  crudely  such, — which  attributes  Will-charac- 
ter to  Deity.  And  to  this  objection,  again,  can  I  offer  my 
own  counterpart  objection,  on  perfectly  subjective  grounds. 
The  very  meaning  of  Will — expressing,  bs  this  term  does, 
that  in  us  which  signifies  the  concentrated  energy  belong- 
ing to  us  in  right  solely  of  our  Individualism, — ^yet  owes 
its  whole  distinctiveness  to  our  knowing,  as  human  beings, 
what  it  is  to  vacillate  previously  to  the  arrival  at  Will-de- 
cision, under  the  infirmity  of  purpose  attached  to  want  of 
means  for  decision.  And  to  carry  this  implication  into 
my  Ideal  of  Deity  is  as  destructive  to  the  value  of  it,  as 
to  Mr.  Huxley  it  is  destructive  to  rational  soundness  on 
contrary  grounds.  That  is,  /  find  it  unworthy  of  Deity 
to  hesitate,  he  finds  it  a  rational  folly  to  imagine  meafis  of 
choice  to  Deity :  namely,  as  between  the  existent  mode  of 
creation,  and  other  to-be-supposed  possible  modes.  But, 
agreeing  thus  far  with  the  scientific  position  of  argument, 
I  desire  yet  to  demand  of  science  the  admission  that,  after 
all,  subjective  Belationalism  haa,  by  its  very  nature,  the 
prerogative,  inevitably,  to  go  beyond  that  sphere  of  actu- 
ality : — to  go  where  it  is  fruitless  for  science  to  go.  Bela- 
tionalism has  no  meaning  for  actuality,  except  as  related 
to  non-actuality.  Nor  do  I  think  that  science  itself  can 
refuse  the  fruits  that  may  proceed  firom  this  exercise  of 
subjectivity,  when  the  latter  keeps  true  to  itself 

I  have  coincided  with  materialism  altogether,  as  to  the 
wrongfulness  of  symbolizing  Personality  to  the  Whole  of 
things,  just  because  of  the  impossibility  here  of  the  con- 
trast between  Outer  and  Inner  experience.  But  contrast 
different  to  this  there  is  stiU  conceivable,  when  the  affect- 
ing of  Personality  for  Nature  is  dropped,  and  merely  is 

•  See  Mr.  Hiire  Swaminaiion  of  RamiUon't  PhUQtophy,  p.  802. 
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attempted  the  figuring  of  natural  Action.  Namely,  the 
contrast,  Time-measured,  that  lies  between  Nature's  exist- 
ence in  Wholeness  and  in  Parts.  I  ask,  then,  if — seeing, 
as  we  do,  that  the  actual  state  of  things  is  that  which 
pervadingly  tends  from  Wholeness  towards  Part-dis- 
tribution,—  it  is  not  a  true  analogical  image  — nay,  a 
truly  causative  one,  and,  from  its  grandeur,  a  really 
religious  one, — to  infer  thence  a  previous  contrary  state 
of  things,  with  as  general  a  predominance  of  what  we 
know  for  Betrogression,  as  our  actual  state  shows  of 

Progress  ? Such  condition  as  this,  indeed,  is  obvious 

at  present,  in  a  partial  degree,  things  standing  as  they 
are ;  and  may  be  existent  even  as  general  movement, 
on  different  planets  from  our  own,  thereto  limited: 
making  up  in  this  way  the  supposable  needed  effect,  as 
to  different  planets,  of  opposite  simultaneous  currents 

of  creative  movement. But  I  am  referring  now  to  a 

current  of  Nature's  entirety:  that  which  should  make 
a  true  action  of  Balance  for  her,  as  if  moulding  the 
whole  form  of  her  existence  between  states  that  are 
alternately  these : — of  Wholeness  and  Partition,  as  one 
way  considered;  of  Development  and  Betrogression^ 
as  otherwise  thought  of.  And  what  does  this  betokeui 
but  instantly  the  effect  that  may  have  ensued,  as  to 
starting  of  the  present  state  of  things,  from  effect  of 
antecedent  Betrogressional  constitution : — that  is,  from 
the  effect  of  the  finishing  rush  into  levelness,  which 
actually  might  supply  the  means  of  impetus  forwards, 
into  our  actual  condition  of  Progress  I 

I  see  no  objection  possible  which  the  utmost  strictness 
of  science  should  make  to  ^^  transgression  of  actuality" 
such  as  this.  But,  moreover,  this  idea  supplies  what  in 
fact  is  precisely  the  subjective  aspect,  requisite  as  such,  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  scientific   imagery.     For,  let  once  such 
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stnpendoos  balancing  of  Nature's  tendencies  be  accepted, 
reflectiyely,  and  is  it  not  reflectively  necessary,  on  the 
instant,  that  whateyer  type  of  natural  action  be  now 
required, — since  it  must  hence  bear  respect  to  the  ayerage 
or  piyot-condition  of  the  whole  range  of  modes  of 
actioh, —  must  therefore  fall  on  or  about  the  mode 
on  which  '*  Natural  Selection '^  precisely  implies  that  it 
fisdls :  namely,  that  of  the  lower  forms  of  Life  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MEANS  OF  A  FUNDAMENTAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
RELATIONAL  IMAGES,  WHICH  APPEAR  COMPRISED  WITHIN 
THE  STAR-SYMBOL. 

My  comparison  with  ScieDce  is  then  made;  and  a  bearing 
found  consistently  through  its  results  that  entirely  seems 
to  strengthen  the  idea,  for  support  of  which  I  entered  on 
it  (p.  194) — in  so  far  as  mere  negative  help  can  afford 
this.  Neither  at  all  is  it  difficult  for  me  now  to  do  that 
which  my  own  purpose  renders  needful : — tJo  state  with 
preciseness  the  nature  of  this  believed  furtherance. 

I  am  aiming  at  a  plan  for  the  independent  working  of 
Subjective  contemplation  on  that  common  matter  of 
Nature's  comprehension  with  which  my  survey  has  been 
showing  me  Objective  contemplation  as  engaged.  And 
accordantly  have  I  found  every  where  suggested,  in  this 
tracking  of  scientific  experience,  an  existent  department 
which  Science  itself  is  withheld  from  attending  to : — a 
ground  of  investigation  to  the  reality  of  which,  although 
itself  never  trenches  on  it,  the  whole  tendency  of  its  own 
highest  of  attainments  is  the  witness ;  and  precisely  with 
a  pointedness  that  increases  with  all  heightening  of  these. 
Beyond  this,  however,  has  it  been  made  clear  that  what 
constitutes  this  matter  untouched-on  by  Science,  is  iden- 
tical with  that  which  Philosophy's  whole  practice  has 
8 
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assigned  to  the  working  of  Metaphysics, What  better, 

therefore,  of  foundation  could  possibly  have  been  laid  for 
the  "  harmonious  contrariety"  I  am  seeking  for  ? 

This  asserted  apartness  of  territory  is  indeed  expressed 
in  the  bare  etymology  of  the  term  of  "  Metaphysics";  and 
in  the  manner  now  supposed,  of  its  province  transcend^ 
ing  that  of  Science.  Farther,  is  the  nature  of  the 
transcendent  operation  established  in  Philosophy  for 
Ontology.  And  precisely,  again,  is  it  the  study  of  Being 
that  forms  the  very  matter  as  to  which,  as  decisively  on 
present  principle  as  in  heretofore  Metaphysics, — ^if  not, 
rather,  with  eminently  an  increase  of  necessity, — ^the 
occasion  arises  for  the  striking  of  the  separation.  But 
Btm,  as  I  claim,  with  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  it  as 
now  it  is  designed,  that  no  longer  involves  for  Ontology 
its  heretofore  incompatibility  with  Science: — provided 
that  the  Dualism  be  admitted  into  principle  by  the  latter. 

I  have  owned  that  the  admission,  on  both  sides,  can  be 
only  on  compromise  ;  and  this  of  a  nature  that  to  Meta- 
physics means  equivocation  on  what  most  is  of  vital  im- 
port to  Eeligion : — implying  an  "  accepted  night-time", 
during  which  it  is  recognizably  as  salutary  as  it  is  necessary 

for  Religion  to  acquiesce  in  forgetting  itself. What 

forms  my  gain,  then,  from  the  admeasurement  of  my  object 
with  Science,  I  would  say,  is  expressly  the  enabling  me, 
according  to  my  own  standard,  to  adjust  the  terms  of  this 
compromise,  cls  relating  to  the  department  found  exclu- 
sively of  concern.  And  in  reality  this  must  coincide  with 
what  otherwise  was  in  demand  for  proper  nucleus  to  this 
portion  of  my  work  : — since  the  wherein  Present  Religion 
varies  intellectually  from  Precedent,  is  equivalent,  by 
hypothesis,  with  thai  which  gives  power  to  it,  supposably, 
of  standing  in  true  fellowship  with  Science. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter,  therefore, — and  indeed,  of 
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the  two  that  are  needfiil  to  come  after  it,— will  be  occupied 
in  the  working  out  of  this  definition,  in  whichever  way  it 
be  regarded :  as  of  due  "  terms  of  compromise'-  with 
Science ;  or,  as  due  formulation,  and  a  quasi-creed-ex- 
pression,  of  my  intellectual  belief.  With  this  also  must 
be  involved,  of  necessity,  the  required  modifying  of  the 
import  of  Ontology  : — seeing  how  purely,  as  now  seen,  is 
the  significance  of  Beings  when  dually  apprehended,  the 
illuminating  crux  to  the  entire  considerat  on  I 

In  preparation  for  this  broad  consequence,  to  ensue  from 
the  efibrt  of  my  last  chapter,  there  must  be  remembered 
what  I  have  laid  of  foundation  to  receive  the  application 
of  its  results.  I  have  postulated  in  principle,  namely, 
that  for  Metaphysics  to  make  utterance  of  itself,  the  in- 
trinsic method  is  by  a  Symbolism  that  is  Astronomic. 
And,  it  seems  well  to  state,  to  this  conviction  I  have  ap- 
peared actually  compelled  by  what  has  been  my  own 
experience  in  the  writing  of  this  work :  in  the  finding  my- 
self continually  obliged,  when  endeavouring  to  embody 
any  yet  merely  floating  conceptions  of  metaphysical  sort, 
to  recur  to  exclusively  star-imagery.  The  persistency  of 
this  experience  has  seemed  so  inevitably  significant,  that 
out  of  it  has  resulted  the  principle  I  am  speaking  of. 

Moreover,  of  the  Primal  Ideas  which  I  have  dealt  with, 
already  I  have  assumed  that  of  Being y  as  actually  level  in 
its  rank  with  Science's  own  admitted  metaphysic  Ideals  of 
Space  and  Time.  I  mean,  of  "  Being"  in  the  non-scien- 
tific sense  of  Ontology,  which  respects  subjectively-appre- 
hended Individuation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  one  matter  of  compromise  that  alone 
I  ask  for,  to  be  accorded  by  Science,  in  addition  to  the 
general  admission  of  the  principle  of  Mental  Dualism : 
that  this  Ideal   of   Subjective   Being  be  allowed  such 
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station,  for  metaphysical  usage. ^And,  on  the  other 

hand,  what  is  answering  compromise  for  Metaphysics,  my 
very  using  of  the  Symbol,  I  conceive,  has  expressed  : — 
thus  intimating  the  whole  purport  of  the  Symbol.  And 
that  is,  by  the  proffered  consent  to  allow  the  proper  sun- 
character  of  Deity,  so  felt  upon  its  own  ground,  to  sub- 
side, for  communion  with  Science,  into  dwindled  star- 
character.  For  this  effect,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  same  with 
what,  in  regard  to  Ontology,  might  be  expressed  in  this 
way :  that,  for  the  time  of  such  conmiunion,  Metaphy^ic8 
yields  consent  to  take  the  meaning  of  Subjective  Being 
upon  the  very  understanding  which  Science  itself  has  laid 
basis  for. 

And  truly,  in  a  religious  sense,  it  is  a  degradation  to 
Ontology,  to  submit  itself  to  these  terms  1  Its  own 
meaning  of  Being  must  inherently  be  that  of  the  Essence- 
Universal  which,  in  being  such,  is  also  purely  indivisible  ; 
while  Science's  Ideal  is  piled  up  through  only  parted-off 
fractions  of  Being.  In  evolutional  definition,  what  under- 
lies our  impression  of  Being  is  a  series  of  formations, 
successively  ascending,  and  only  in  the  end  culminating 
in  that  character  which,  for  heretofore  judgment  of  On- 
tology, is  the  lowest  that  is  worthy  to  be  thought  of,  as 
condition  of  Being :  the  supporter  of  Self-Consciousness ; 
— and,  just  as  much  as  the  realness  of  human  Ego-ship 
would  be  nily  if  divided,  so  would  realness  of  religious 
pefception  be  nil,  if  this  were  divided.  But  let  the 
latter  with  consent  suffer  lapse  in  its  character,  for 
temporary  merging  into  that  of  proper  intellect,  and 
surely  the  degradation  will  have  right  to  be  accounted- 
of  as  cancelled,  if  harmonious  result  be  produced. 

So  far  from  the  effect  being  that  of  real  injury  to  re- 
ligion, in  this  reduction  of  its  Ideal  into  thought-appre- 
ciability,  I  claim  that  precisely  is  created  a  new  sphere  of 
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religion,  genuine  though  subordinate,  to  be  added  to  the 
principal  one.  And  this  consequence  seems  immediate  to 
me,  when  I  try  to  conceive  to  myself  what  is  the  general 
image  which  belongs  to  the  evolutional  plan  of  Being.  I 
mean,  in  regard  to  the  new  kind  of  mystery — the  new 
kind  of  miracle — that  arises  with  the  idea  of  Integration, 
conceived  of  as  Science  enforces  : — the  mystery  of  Whole- 
ness, continually  prepared  for  in  evolution  with  utmost 
gradualness,  and  yet  bursting  into  sight,  when  it  occurs, 
with  a  startlingness  that  has  nothing  for  a  match  to  it 
in  the  old  metaphysic  apprehension,  of  a  Wholeness  that 
is  stationary  and  per  se.  Each  stage  of  effected  Integra- 
tion has  been*  seen  to  bring  forth,  with  pure  freshness  to 
human  perception,  a  first-visible  new-quality  of  Being : 
the  event  being  repeated  ever  up  to  the  platform  where, 
through  Deity's  self  being  integrated,  in  subjective  fashion, 
BO  also  did  Mind,  to  tiie  thinker,  start  forth  to  first- 
visibleness — to  visibleness  that  was  therein  self-visible- 
ness.  (Compare  Vol.  L,  pp.  516-8;  and  note  to  pp. 
481-3.)  Events  found  in  series  such  as  this,  with  such 
crowning  event  at  its  close, — and  with  nothing  that  is 
cognizable  to  us  of  a  cause  for  them  more  than  a  mere 
coming-together  of  "  parts," — ^forms  certainly  a  matter  of 
thought-revelation,  than  which  nothing  of  such  kind  has 
possessed  more  of  true  miraculousness. 

Not  even  has  it  been  transcended  in  this  light  by  those 
fellow-conceptions,  of  Space  and  Time,  into  connection  with 
which  I  am  seeking  to  bring  this  of  Being,  for  due  filling 
up  of  the  objects  of  thought-religion.  And  by  no  one  will 
it  be  denied  of  these  long-ago  intellectaalized  images, 
that  the  impressiveness  of  them  is  indeed  heightened,  with 
peculiarity,  for  the  intellect  of  to-day,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  science  now  extant  That  is,  if  they  be  regarded 
metaphysically : — ^no  longer  as  being  merely  found  ser- 
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viceable  in  science,  for  giving  order  to  results  of  obaerva- 
vation,  but  purely  as  thought-objects  : — ^purely  as  Mind- 
integrations  :  representing  what  is  the  massive  sublimity 
that  it  has  lain  with  the  very  vaguest  of  all  thought- 
materials  to  rise  into.  Assuredly  it  is  true  beyond  ques- 
tion of  these,  that,  when  treated  as  Ideals,  they  possess 
fully  the  mysterious  grandeur  and  awfulness  which  now  I 
am  considering  to  belong  also  to  Being — ^when,  shorn,  of 
its  day-glory,  this  is  reduced  to  shine  only,  with  them, 
coldly  and  penetratingly  clear,  in  the  rayless  thought- 
firmament  of  religion's  night In  this  merely  reflective 

aspect,  it  is  evident  that  aU  of  them«re  destitute  of  proper 
genialness  of  influence.  And  yet  still,  in  'different  de- 
grees ; — while,  in  the  very  fact  of  this  difference,  arises 
precisely  the  now-felt  occasion  for  their  classifying,  which 
never  otherwise  has  presented  itself,  or  indeed  has  been 
capable  of  being  suggested,  on  the  ground  of  either  Science 
or  Metaphysics.  The  latter  has  had,  hitherto,  only  its 
solitary  Day-Star,  as  such,  for  contemplatiou ;  while  to 
Science  has  been  nothing  of  requisite  impulse  to  the 
classifying  effort,  through  precisely  its  hostility  to  the 
ontological  position  of  Metaphysics. 

When  hitherto  men  of  science  have  made  use  of  meta- 
physical Ideals,  although  more  of  these  have  been  accepted 
as  such  by  them  than  here  are  made  question  of,  it  has 
BulBOiced  the  occasion  to  set  them  in  bare  enumeration  I — 
though  indeed  it  is  true  of  Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  has 
actually,  to  a  certain  extent,  transcended  this  practice ; 
as  also  has  the  extent  of  his  ^^  generalism"  over-passed, 
with  notoriousness,  that  of  other  men  of  science.  And 
therefore  let  me  adduce  his  example,  as  what  nearest  has 
approached  to  metaphysical  classification  at  their  hands. 
In  his'  First  Principles^  namely,  (p.  497,)  Mr.  Spencer 
states  thus  the  five  Ideals  that  are  necessary  to  him,  in 
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this  eminently  significant  mode  of  fonnnla : — "  Force, 
manifested  in  Time  and  Space,  under  forms  of  Matter  and 

Motion." But  here,  as  much  as  elsewhere,  is  still 

omitted  altogether  the  subjective  claim  of  Introspection, 
to  receive  formulated  expression.  And  in  defect  of  allow- 
ance for  the  Being-Ideal,  so  also  was  there  nothing  to 
show  need  of  attention  at  all  to  the  subjective  influence 
of  Ideals,  which  here  serves  as  classifying  instrument 

This  attention  can  alone,  in  its  nature,  be -awakened  on 
the  proper  mind-station  of  Introspection :  namely,  that 
which  is  not  directed,  as  in  Science,  to  the  gaining  of  com- 
prehension of  the  Universe ;  bat  only  to  the  arrangement 
of  our  ideas  of  the  Universe.  And  what  is  therefore  true 
usage  of  Metaphysical  Ideals,  for  this  end, — let  me  now 
proceed  to  show  at  length, — ^is  to  take  them  specifically 
'^  for  signs  and  for  seasons"  of  mental  advancement,  in 
the  manner  that  Star-Symbolism  bears  out 

The  unfolding  of  this  assertion — ^as  the  work  of  the 
present  chapter, — ^will  indeed  be  inevitably  complicated : 
comprehending,  as  it  must,  the  two  kinds  of  explanation 
which  are  severally  experiential  and  symbolic ;  and  there- 
fore veering  between  astronomy  and  mythology. But 

then,  here  is  very  answer  to  what  happens  as  to  physical 
^'  seasons" : — since  what  in  reality  is  there  simple  in  the 
matter  of  explanation  of  ^^  seasons",  however  natural  it 
may  be,  and  it  is,  to  pass  actually  under  changes  of 
season, — to  live  in  transition  from  day  unto  night,  and 
from  summer  to  winter  ? 


The  first  thing  that  my  own  plan  requires  me  to  show, 
in  setting  forth  the  believed  conditions  of  the  Symbol,  has 
relation  to  the  perplexity  of   "reversion": — to  show, 
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namely,  how  the  adoption  of  the  Symbol  clenches  with 
preciflion  the  ideas  here  already  laid  down  of  what  is 
proper  to  metaphysics. 

What  of  grossness  has  ever  existed  in  this  prime  kind  of 
imagery,  I  have  seen  to  be  chargeable  mainly  to  the  cast- 
ing of  symbolism  too  high :  that  is,  to  the  attribution  of 
personalism  at  all  to  conceptions  that  are  scientific,  in- 
stead of  limiting  it  to  the  sphere  of  Introspection.  As  to 
the  method  of  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reason  why 
here  the  personic  embodying  of  ideas  is  appropriate,  as 
instinctively  we  feel  it  to  be,  I  have  seen  to  be  afforded 
in  due  manner  of  a  principle,  through  simply  the  method's 
being  "reflective";  by  which  naturally  is  implied  that 
reversed  cast  of  images,  which  accounts  for  the  required 
lowering  of  the  symbol,  to  adapt  it  with  rightfulness  to 
the  subjective  dignity  of  this  range  of  topics  (Ch.  IL)  : 
— so  that  naturally,  as  I  have  concluded,  if  the  averaged 
conception  of  Mr.  Darwin,  for  a  cosmical  figure,  be  the 
one  that  is  adapted  to  science ;  the  introspectional  sym- 
bol-to-correspond  ought  to  press  to  the  extreme  £Etrthest 
from  human  likeness.  And  this,  on  the  scientific  plan  of 
ascending  products  of  Integration,  points  inevitably  to 
the  Being-ship  of  Worlds — the  lowest  kind  of  existences 
attributable  for  integrated. 

But,  in  support  of  the  inference,  is  it  met  by  the  symbol 
in  this  clearest  of  ways : Stars,  under  science,  are  iden- 
tical with  Worlds.  And  that  means  to  say,  the  Truths 
that  are  brightest  and  grandest,  are  also  those  lowly  and 
humble  ones,  than  which  none  are  more  common  and 
familiar.  By  their  depth  they  give  basis  to  thought  uni- 
versal ;  and  hence  are  they  Spheres  of  conception  to  live 
in,  just  as  much  as  they  also  are  Lights  set  on  high  to 
shine  down  on  us.  What  is  "  dominant "  and  what  is 
<^  ftmdamental "  come  in  them  to  coincidence  (p.  188). 
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And  of  this,  again,  is  sufficient  caose  always  in  the  fact 
of  the  symbolism's  being  Mental  Integration:  since, 
naturally,  in  its  own  work  of  Creation,  must  not  Mental- 
ism,  like  Nature,  make  beginning  at  what  is  deepest  ? 

When  these  deepest  of  truths  are  however  duly  exalted, 
to  the  station  whither  reflectively  we  transfer  them,  what 
shoTild  teU  us  of  the  manner  of  their  position  ?-7;r  figured 
out  as  Persons,  their  standing  would  have  need  to  be 
downwards.*  But  as  Stars,  indeed,  through  their  round- 
ness is  their  posture  indifferent;  nor  have  "upwards"  or 

"downwards"  real  meaning  in  the  firmament. ^And 

with  this  consideration  meets  the  pre-eminent  fact,  that 
in  chief  ly  their  movements  are  Stars  understood ; — as  in 
Metaphysics  is  accordantly  the  matter  that  of  relations, 
much  more  than  of  objects  (p.  187),  and  of  specialty  of  re- 
lations that  are  shifting  ones  :  whence  its  star-objects  are 
in  reality  ji?/aw^^  (p.  181).  By  science,  in  fact,  we  have 
been  taught  all  but  to  identify  the  nature  of  Mind  with 
that  of  Motion ;  and  hence  what  should  be  unlikely  in 

the  parallelism? ^But  immediately  our  Stars  are  in 

motion,  we  have  presence  of  phenomena  where  reversion 
of  position  is  important :  the  tending  either  to  East  or  to 
West,  as  to  which  arrives  precisely  the  felt  matter  of  de- 
lusion, whose  called-for  correction  is  first-step  to  as- 
tronomy (Ch.  IL) 

The  turning  to  Eastward  or  to  Westward,  continually, 
however,  is  the  import   of  "  revolution" :   the  process 

*  And  lest  this  be  only  smiled  at,  let  it  be  remembered  what  is  actoaUy  tha 
experience  in  theology  referred  to.  Calyinism,  in  especial,  is  the  mode  of  theo- 
logy which  in  aiming  at  intellectnal  consistency  has  sought  to  combine  this 
with  persistent  retention  of  parsonic  symbolism  for  Deity.  But  of  the  charac- 
ter that  it  therein  attributes  to  Deity,  who  will  deny  that  the  moral  lineaments 
are,  as  hero  suggested,  vptuk-dowtif  as  to  what  in  human  beings  we  should 
think  of  them  ? 
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which  universallj  is  associated  with  thonght-operation. 
Is  not  "  thinking"  inevitably  considered  by  us  the  turn- 
ing of  a  matter  as  if  over-and-over  in  our  minds  ? — now- 
taking  judgment  from  reason,  now  from  impressional 
feeling  I  Granting  that  our  nature,  of  the  spiritual  sorl^ 
is  tibius  distributed  duly,  as  between  Intellect  and  Feel- 
ing, the  attraction  for  it  of  the  needed  benefit  of  due 
influence  on  each  side,  must  certainly  involve  action  of 

revolution  I But  hence,  in  assuming,  that  to  Feelings 

is  the  influence  of  Deity  all-important ;  while  to  Intellect 
are  requisite,  in  especial,  the  reflected  triad  of  Ideals : 
there  is  reason  at  once  for  this  movement  having  pro- 
duced itself  for  characteristic : — ^this  movement  being  that 
which  in  really  being  the  turning  of  mentalism  in  one 
direction,  shows  celestial  objects  as  revolving  in  the  con- 
trary direction ;  and  this  much  being  sufficient  in  full  for 
interpreting  of  mere  day-and-night  changes. 

The  interpreting  has  also  a  much  greater  completeness 
than  physical  astronomy  pretends  to : — since  metaphysics 
of  right  affords,  every  where  that  it  comes,  the  true  aspect 
of  causation.  I  mean,  through  the  principle  asserted  of 
"contrast"  For  truly  I  believe  that  not  Deity  itself 
would  possess  its  real  influence  of  benefit — ^would  have 
influence  at  all— -on  the  mentalism  that  is  subject  to  its 
image,  unless  it  were  intermittent : — ^unless  the  impression 
to  us  of  what  nature  is  with  sense  of  Deity  in  it,  were 
contrasted  at  intervals  by  impression  of  what  is  World- 
without-Deity.  Idea  of  Gk)d  that  were  constant  to  us, 
surely  would  be  therefore  incognizable,  and  practically 

fill/ But  in  this  way  is  supplied,  in  the  salutariness  of 

the  effect  that  is  actual,  an  impulse  that  seems  empowered 
to  account  for  even  the  movement  of  intellection  in  toto : 
not  merely  for  rotation  that  as  diurnal  is  simple,  but  also 
as  considered  in  varying  jt?/ane9  of  rotation, — ^allowed  for 
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in  just  speaking  of  the  stars'  being  planets^ — ^and  bearing 
inference  of  full  season-regulation.  For  the  same  effect 
of  contrast  is  to  be  thought  of  as  necessary,  and  as  pre- 
sent, between  all  of  the  members  of  the  triad ;  while  for 
the  power  of  drawing  influence  in  several  from  the  Ideals 
of  Space,  Time,  and  Being,  it  is  manifestly  needful  that 
the  posture  of  mentalism  should  in  each  case  be  entirely 
re-ordinated. 

By  day  as  well  as  by  night  is  indeed  each  one  of  these 
Ideals,  and  not  the  Introspectional  one  only,  to  be  thqught 
of  as  abiding  by  us : — never  setting  but  to  rise  again : — 
never  vanishing  as  star  but  to  re-appear  otherwise,  if  not 
actually  as  Sun,  in  the  manner  that  for  us  is  exclusive  to 
real  Peity,  yet  in  commoner  fashion.  And  accordingly  it 
is  the  mode  of  mental  revolution  which  at  present,  though 
not  always  has  it  been  so,  gives  this  day-sovereignty  alone 
to  the  Being-Ideal,  which  to  us  counts  for  arrangement 
that  by  eminence  is  salutary.  But  antecedent  arrange- 
ments have  antecedently  also  been  salutary  in  their 
time.  And  thus  arises  a  most  legitimate  extension, 
surely,  of  Darwinian  principle  I  Becatise  they  are 
salutary,  successive  dispositions,  I  infer,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  being  actualized. 

In  actual  arrangement,  also,  are  continual  shiftings  of 
the  positions  of  the  Ideals  made  visible  to  us,  in  the 
mode  in  which  only  they  are  capable  of  being  so : — in 
their  aspect  of  Stars.    Namely,  thus. 

When  the  mind  is  intellectually  postured  in  the  man- 
ner that  gives  ascendancy  to  Space,  the  whole  view  of 
Nature  is  (by  assumption,)  rendered  fitting  to  Science. 
Everything  is  made  statically  ordered:   as  if  all  were 

presented  on  the  plane  of  an  extended  Now. When 

Time  is  made  regnant,  on  the  contrary,  the  condition  is 
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tht  thwart  one  of  Sequence :  that  in  which  all  things  are 
laid  out  as  for  seeking  of  History,  with  requirement  of 

dynamic  ordination. ^And  when  Being  is  accepted  in 

dominance,  then  similarly — I  claim, — is  the  tone  of  Self- 
Consciousness  so  perfectly  di£fused  over  Nature,  that  all 
becomes  subject  to  Ontology.  That  is,  to  the  rightful 
Ontology,  aware  of  its  own  limits,  which  means  purely 
the  fruit  of  Introspective  Analysis. 

And  in  these  three  divisions  of  Knowledge  seems  truly 
the  every  thing  that  is  essential  embraced.  The  depart- 
ments seem  effectively  made  out  by  that  treatment-in- 
whole — that  intrinsic  subsiding  to  compartments, — which 

makes  addition  to  the  number  of  them  impossible. 

Conjointly  they  give  form  to  a  supposable  query,  addressed 
by  our  reason  to  Nature,  which  should  ask  of  her,  severally, 
the  "  where"  and  the  "  when"  and  the  "  how"  of  exist- 
ence to  us : — and  the  answering  of  such  query,  if  ima- 
ginable for  effective,  would  indeed  be  the  imparting  to 
our  knowledge  of  such  requisite  substantialness  and  con- 
sistency, as  might  well  be  considered  for  the  giving  to  it 
virtually  of  true  ^^  length,  breadth,  and  thickness." 

The  same  idea  might  be  expressed  metaphysically  by 
this  parallel  assertion : — If  the  Ideals  of  Time,  Space,  and 
Being,  be  conceived  of  as  multiplied  into  one  another, 
with  dynamic  inter-penetration,  it  is  Deity,  in  the  highest 

modem  sense,  that  arises  for  product ^And  does  any 

thing  appear  wanting  to  condition  the  integration  ? 

But  the  triple  partition  is  also  adequately  interpretable 
by  the  manner  of  historical  origin  here  assumed  for  the 
Ideals.  Namely,  in  regard  to  the  principle,  here  accepted 
at  foundation,  that  whatever  of  thought-images  be  ac- 
counted as  Ideals,  owe  the  elevation  exclusively  to  their 
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relation  to  that  of  Deity  : — to  this  as  true  genitrix,  alhd 
perpetually-needed  regulatrix,  to  the  whole  number  of 
them.  For,  this  principle  being  admitted,  it  is  evidently 
not  forbidden  that  the  earlier  of  these  offspring  7Miy[  be 
endowed  with  a  degree  of  likeness  to  the  primary  one, 
needful  to  their  inclusion  within  the  same  class  with 
it,  not  adequately  possessed  by  the  sequents  in  the  series  ; 
although  otherwise  there  be  nothing  to  cut  off  these 
from  sharing  in  it  The  import  of  this  likeness  is 
the  ability  of  shedding  subjective  influence.  But  in 
Matter  and  Motion,  for  instance,  this  ability  is  never 
thought  of,  through  merely  their  late  birth  in  mind- 
history. Thus,  the  exclusiveness  of  the  assigned  triad, 

for  a  primary  class,  seems  defended  with  sufficiency ;  while, 
in  consequence,  these  only  are  at  all  to  be  understood  as 
here  taken  for  amenable  to  star-symbolism. 

Is  it  therefore  to  be  taken  on  clear  terms,  that  Deity  is 
only  an  idea  to  us,  like  any  other  of  pure  human  creation  ? 

Assuredly :  for  the  moment. Here  is  the  safety  in 

division  of  provinces  1 — Perfectly,  for  the  time,  can  '  I 
assent  to  the  admission ;  and  because  of  my  perceiving 
that  the  view  is  one-sided. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  I  am  now  abandoning 
myself  consciously  to  exclusively  a  subjective  view : — in 
no  other  way  being  the  purpose  attainable.  But  precisely 
for  the  reason  of  my  being  alive  to  the  exclusiveness,  is 
the  predicament  to  my  religion,  now  stated,  innocuous  ; — 
since  at  the  same  time  I  also  am  conscious  what  immedi- 
ate restitution  of  full  sense  of  it  is  in  waiting.  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  only  to  spring  back  from  this  subjective 
effort,  to  the  state  that  is  the  natural  one  of  religion,  in 
order  at  any  moment  to  re-produce  for  the  Ideal  of  Deity 
that  coincidence  required  by  it  with  its  negative  corres* 
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pohdent  of  "  Force,"  Science's  counter-Ideal,  which  will 
bring  it  instantaneously  again  to  its  import  of  reality  I 

And  here  is  concerned  mainly  the  character  of  my 
scheme  of  Star-symbolism,  as  to  its  own  integration ; 
and  therein  as  to  the  integrity  of  my  whole  intellectual 
idea  of  religion. 

For,  truly,  as  much  as  this  subjective  viewing  is  a 
limited  mode  of  viewing,  as  to  mental  capacity  in  full ; 
so  also  is  it  part  of  star-symbolism,  needful  to  wholeness 
of  this,  that  the  kind  of  star-science  concerned  shall 
analagously  be  limited,  and  most  specially  allowed  for  as 
such.  That  is :  in  all  use  of  the  symbol  that  is  strict 
to  its  purpose,  there  must  clearly  be  perceived  how  short 
of  scientific  is  necessarily  the  Astronomy  that  is  avail- 
able : — ^how,  if  not  requiring  quite  to  be  degraded  into 
Ptolemaic,  yet  eminently  it  must  be  less  than  Copemi- 
can : — ^an  Astronomy,  of  necessity  sui  generis^  indeed, 
although  still  in  conformity,  by  hypothesis,  with  true 

principles  of  even  riper  than  Copemican  Astronomy. 

The  only  meaning  of  subjectivity  is,  that  to  the  Mind 
under  influence  of  it  all  objects  of  mental  vision  are  sub- 
servient. Mind,  solely,  is  system-centre  in  itself  to  all 
images  it  produces ;  and  thus,  on  postulate,  is  real  sun, 
while  these,  one  and  all,  are  its  planets. . 

But  this,  evidently,  is  a  self-contradiction,  as  to  that 
accepting  only  of  Deity  for  sun  which  is  instinctive,  and 
here  admitted  for  indispensable.  And  have  I  not  already, 
in  my  first  scheming-out  of  this  subject,  made  implica- 
tion of  the  inevitableness  of  this  duplicity,  attached  to 
relationism ;  with  this  same  kind  of  expression  of  the 
nature  of  it  ?  Let  me  ask  my  reader  to  compare  with 
this  present  exposition  the  counter-one  of  my  first  volume, 
where  similarly  I  have  spoken  of  mental  judgments 
as  subjectively  describable  for  either  "heliocentric''  or 
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"geocentric",  although  otherwise  there  is  needed  stan- 
dard of  only  the  latter  kind  (I.  480-4).  And  farther  let 
me  now  say,  for  illustration, — additionally  to  what  before 
I  have  been  saying  as  to  my  own  experience  with  the 
symbol, — ^that  the  perplexity  of  this  liability  to  duplicity 
has  been  constant  to  me,  in  the  difficulty  both  of  holding 
the  right  mode  of  the  symbol  that  was  true  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  of  doing  so  with  as  yet  no  ability  of  showing 
reason,  why  the  apparent  inconsistency  was  in  reality  the 
necessity  of  the  case.*  Thus,  lately  I  spoke  of  "  axis'* 
of  general  Being ;  and  eminently,  in  an  earlier  case,  I 
assumed  the  idea  of  "  gravitation"  as  expressive  of  the 
nature  of  moral  obligation,  due  from  individuals  to  an 
imaginary  centre  of  the  imaginary  whole  of  moral  beings 
(L  396).  But  in  both  of  these  cases,  and  in  whatever 
may  have  been  similar,  the  character  of  my  aim  has 
been  general,  and  in  so  far  scientific,  however  always  sub- 
jective at  basis.  Here,  on  the  contrary, — ^in  the  matter 
of  this  chapter, — I  am  purely  subjective,  and  thence  in- 
dividualistic ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  now  I  take  stand- 
point that  is  virtually  a  solar  one :  ignoring  all  station 
but  the  actual,  and  thus  compelling  even  the  sun-image 
to  revolve  as  a  planet  around  me.  And  herein  is  the 
principle  non-Copernican,  at  once,  and  un-Ptolemaic : 
— ^because  really  what  I  am  conceiving  for  system, 
is  more  appropriate  of  the  two  to  a  centre  in  the  actual 
system's  sun,  supposed  as  giving  birth  to  its  planets, 
than  to  one  in  the  actual  earth. 

Thus  Astronomy,  by  its  own  history,  affords  me  imme- 
diately the  due  footing  of  distinction  to  be  held  by,  in 

*  Let  me  not  omit  to  add,  howeTor,  that  this  yindication  of  perplexity  in- 
herent to  the  subject,  is  by  no  means  intended  to  cover  what  may  farther 
have  been  caused  by  my  own  want  of  mastering  the  symbol  with  sufficient 
nicety : — too  often,  I  am  afraid,  making  difficulty  that  at  once  is  redoubled 
and  needless. 
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this  setting  up  of  Sabjective  Classification  :  namely ^  as 
essentially  on  lower  ground  of  intellection  than  the 
Objective  mode. 

And  hence  I  may  pass  to  the  phenomenon  practically 
chief  in  the  case : — that  of  the  apparent  extemalness  of 
the  images  which  are  products  of  the  mind,  to  the  mind 
that  reflectively  judges  of  them.  That  is  :  to  the  mind 
that  ceases  to  take  these  for  its  habitual  worlds  of  con- 
ception, and  that  gazes  on  them  only,  by  reflection,  as 
on  stars  shining  downwards. 

The  great  instance  of  duplicity  which  this  implies, 
refers  us  eminently  to  a  solution  for  which  Time-in-as- 
cendant marks  the  posture  required.      It  refers  us  to 
Psychic  History,  dynamically  to  be  interpreted  by  that 
doctrine  of  Evolution,  under  principle  of  which  only  has 
the  power  of  explaining  it  at  all  even  dawned  on  the 
world : — ^while  this  still  belongs  only  to  a  heightening  of 
the  principle  that  may  answer  to  the  distance  in  this 
case  of  its  objects.    The  Ideals  now  in  question  are  those 
of  the  power  of  producing  which  anew  there  is  nothing 
now  left  to  us  ;  any  more  than  indeed  is  there  power  to 
us  of  creating  new  worlds  and  new  stars.    And  hence, 
alienated  as  this  makes  us  from  ability  of  entering  with 
directness  into  the  manner  of  their  originating,  we  can 
do  so  alone  by  a  process  of  Evolutionism  that  becomes 
complicated  as  follows : — ^by  a  calculating,  sympatheti- 
cally, of  those  phenomena  of  the  inter-relations  of  the 
Ideals,  historically  exhibited,  which,  as  connected  of  ne- 
cessity with  the  relation  held  by  each  to  the  soil  whence 
it  sprang,  must  inevitably  be  our  guide  to  the  latter. 
And  such  process  as  this,  involving  a  still-retained  con- 
nection with  that  abolished  experience  which  it  neverthe- 
less preserves  the  full  advantage,  in  a  religious  sense,  of 
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regarding  as  essentially  external,  may  I  not  well  describe 
as  I  have  done,  for  effect  of  mental  perspective,  in  regtda- 
ting  to  ns  oar  conscionsness  of  what  is  psychic  distance? 

The  fact  so  represented  I  would  figure  to  be  this.  To 
each  individual  thinker  holding  subjectiye  station,  his 
own  mind,  cast  reflectionally  upwards,  forms  a  frame  upon 
which,  from  the  moment  of  his  first  mental  awaking,  he 
sees  mirrored  to  him  these  star-like  intuitions :  which, 
all  apart  from  him  as  they  appear  to  be,  intelligence  has 
to  show  him,  notwithstanding,  for  evolved,  revolutionally, 
on  a  plan  that  is  persistent,  from  the  mass  of  precedent 
metaphysical  intellection.  The  very  meaning  of  such 
retrospect  being  taken  thus  under  subjective  conditio!), 
at  once  statically  and  individually,  I  consider  for  equiva- 
lent, of  necessity,  with  that  of  the  afforded  control  over 
distance,  by  regard  to  present  point-of-view,  which  right- 
ftilly  perspective  has  the  force  of  expressing : — since  a 
bringing  in  this  way  of  its  views  into  plan  is  always  and 
essentially  subjectivity's  concern. 

And  the  idea  being  admitted,  how  immediately  does 
the  import  of  Ideals  for  true  "  signs"  of  mental  course 
appear  established ; — and  with  specialty  as  to  that  ^^  dis- 
tance" of  the  subject  where  otherwise  all  tracing  is 
impossible  I  Far  ,off  in  the  utter  depths  of  all  history,, 
where  else  everything  is  impenetrable  of  human  living 
and  human  thinking,  these  still  are  the  evidences  pre- 
served, for  philosophy's  vision,  of  what  indeed  has  existed 
there  of  such,  to  amount  unimaginable.  Shining  out  from 
the  dimness — so  deep  that  the  sky  they  are  set  in  is  only 
by  them  shown  apart  from  the  plains  they  hang  over, — 
they  are  landmarks  celestial,  printed  luminously  for  all 
time,  of  what  mind  has  been  doing  on  the  earth  for  creat- 
ing of  itself,  from  the  earliest  of  all  of  those  busy  multi- 
tudinous emotions  which  the  mist  covers  in !— Nay,  even 

T 
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as  to  that  stage  of  very  birth  to  the  mind^  which  means 
its  spreading  out  for  itself  in  any  way  a  reflectional 
canopy  to  give  home  to  its  stars  I 

And  this,  again,  concerns  the  need,  so  vital  to  the 
symbol,  of  its  stars'  becoming  planets.  For,  let  historical 
details  disappear : — ^let  there  only  be  left,  on  the  subjec- 
tive frame  which  makes  ^^  sky"  to  each  one  of  us,  that 
pure  and  solemn  loneliness  of  star-objects,  which  is 
properly  the  night-aspect  of  the  subject : — and  whatever 
was  before  understood  by  "  perspective",  with  strained  in- 
ference of  inclusion  of  motion,  is  now  easily  and  most  per- 
fectly comprehended  in  the  planetary  implication :  what 
before  were  historical  "ranges  of  effects"  (p.  188)  being 
still  represented  by  the  varying  planes  in  which  the  mind's 
luminaries  are  believed  to  have  held  course,  as  reflecting 
the  mind's  own  revolving.  But  a  new  kind  of  anomaly, 
it  is  true,  is  thus  forced  into  subjective  Astronomy  :  mak- 
ing necessary  a  blending  into  one  of  rotations  that  in 
physics  should  be  separately  daily  and  annual : — since, 
while  always  is  the  changing  firom  sun-effect  to  night- 
effect  the  mind's  necessary  action,  the  complicating  with 
this  of  effects  drawn  from  History,  means  evidently  the 
involving  it  with  an  incomparably-magnified  cycle  of  rota- 
tion. Under  aspect  therefore  always  of  mere  day-and- 
night  alternation,  must  be  accredited  for  included  all  the 
ulterior  phenomena  of  summer  and  winter. 

But  here  does  the  subject  ao  widen,  that  two  separate 
treatments  must  be  followed.  The  personal  side  of  the 
symbolism  becomes  one  with  Mythology;  while  that  which 
is  Astronomic  is  too  complicated  for  uniting  with  it.  The 
latter,  therefore,  I  will  henceforth  reserve  till  I  shall  have 
sufficiently  handled  the  former. 

And  truly  is  the  complication  of  Mythology,  in  itself, 
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enough  of  a  mesh  to  be  entangled  in  I But  I  trust  to  the 

clue  I  am  furnished  with  I  That  clue  is  the  clue  of  meta- 
physical sympathy ;  and  the  principle  which  I  have  adopted 
for  myself  has  a  basis  that  insures  this  for  present 


The  matter  of  Mythology  has,  in  fact,  been  prepared 
to  the  full,  and  in  manner  most  effectual,  for  the  use  I 
would  now  make  of  it  Partly  by  assortment  that  has 
sprung  naturally,  and  partly  by  direct  means  of  philosophy, 
exerted  generally  on  History,  already  is  established  into 
popular  recognition  that  connection  between  characters  of 
nations  and  of  national  religions,  which  makes  proper  be- 
ginning to  the  classifying  endeavour  now  in  question.* 
And  thus,  in  my  aim  at  understanding  Christianity  I  have 
found  how  this  has  altogether  been  simplified  to  me,  as  to 
the  accounting  for  its  uniqueness  amid  the  religions  of 
the  world,  by  my  considering  it,  a«  I  have  done,  for  the 
fruit  of  specifically  two  of  the  nationalized  world-religions, 
which  precisely  through  the  specialty  of  their  antagonism 
have  arrived  as  if  into  "  sex-union"  with  one  another, 
with  completeness  unparalleled: — the  feminine-natured 
Hebrew  religion,  and  the  masculine  Grecian  (L  288-292). 
And  this  conception  is  still  what  will  serve  me  entirely,  as 
to  my  now-designed  purpose  with  Mythology. 

*  It  wafi  not  until  the  design  of  this  chapter  was  entirely  completed  that 
I  read,  as  I  hare  since  done,  Professor  Max  MiUler^s  Ledviret  on  the  ScUnot 
of  ReUgion ;  and  became  thence  acquainted  with  his  proposition  of  a  deeper 
than  national  arrangement  of  religions,  to  be  effected  by  a  scientific  classifying 
of  languages.  Bnt  the  popular  result  seems  still  so  sufficient  for  my  purpose, 
apart  as  it  is  from  that  of  the  Ledures,  that  I  find  no  necessity  for  re-moulding 
the  above :  in  these  there  being  nothing  called  in  question  of  that  subjective 
ordering  of  the  products  of  Mythology,  and  of  weighing  out  their  averages 
for  points  of  *'  focal  estimation"  which  here  are  concerned ;  but  exclusively  a 
setting  forth  of  subjective  transactions  in  belief,  which  indeed  on  my  own 
plan  appear  rather  for  the  elements  of  the  Hittory  of  Beligion,  than  rightly  for 
the  Sdm»  of  it 
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I  have  need  to  inquire  in  what  way,  and  under  what 
forms,  the  triad  of  accounted-necessary  Ideals  may  be 
traced  in  continuity  backwards,  through  all  the  distortions 
and  disguises  which  have  hidden-in  their  meaning  for 
perception  in  ordinary ;  but  which  easily  should  be  recti- 
fiable  if  the  assertion  is  true  of  the  exclusive  destiny  of 
these  three  for  permanence,  out  of  the  objects  in  general 

of  Mythology. If,  then,  my  assumption  just  stated  be 

also  true  of  Christianity ; — and  of  this,  on  hypothesis,  as 
representer  in  the  main  of  religion's  whole  best  of  presen- 
tation in  the  world : — if  Christianity,  namely,  be  the  pro- 
duct of  a  single  pair  of  wrought  systems  of  Mythology : 
it  follows  that  the  sources  also  of  the  Time,  Space,  and 
Being-Ideals,  must  be  parted  as  of  severally  the  two 
nations'  creating,  which  have  served  as  the  parents  of 
Christianity.  Such  demonstrating  of  the  case  is  indeed 
the  needful  check  to  its  first  statement,  which  alone  can 

prove  the  accuracy  of  both. Let  me  work  therefore  on 

this  track.  All  nations  of  the  world,  I  make  postulate, 
— ^as,  in  reality,  all  constituents  of  the  nations  also, — are  to 
be  thought  of  as  having  naturally  been  always  aiming  to- 
wards the  Triad ;  but  Greece  and  Judea  are  supposable 
for  alone  to  have  succeeded  in  the  aim,  and  alone  by 
having  arrived  to  coincide  in  it 

And  I  have  settled  the  point  for  myself  of  wh/  the 
attempt  was  begun  upon,  and  why  it  was  necessarily  uni- 
versal ! — ^here  is  the  "  insurance  of  sympathy"  I  assert 
All  mankind,  of  one  blood  upon  the  earth,  have  been 
striving  from  the  beginning,  and  evermore  yet  must  con- 
tinue to  strive,  to  gain  Thought-reconciliation  with  Death. 
This,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  import  of  religious  imagery 
in  common,  from  the  crudest  kinds  of  fetishism  of  bar- 
barians, up  to  dogmas  of  St  Paul,  and  thence  onwards. 
My  clue,  therefore,  is  in  hand ;  and  I  have  certainty 
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of  being  at  home,  with  at  all  events  an  inherited  self- 
interest,  just  as  truly — however  in  less  degree, — ^in  the 
concerned  matter  of  old  Grecian  devices,  as  hitherto  I  have 
felt  myself  in  that  of  Hebrew  ones. 

Let  me  first  resume  my  conclusions  about  the  latter. 
Hebrewism,  I  conceive,  was  successful  towards  cre- 
ating the  due  Triad,  alone  in  production  of  the  stock-idea 
of  Being :  and  because  of  the  proper  relationism  that  it 
gave  to  this,  uninterruptedly  fix)m  the  beginning.    Indi- 
viduation, as  an  abstract  idea,  springs  only  from  under- 
standing of  relations,  such  as  pertain  to  the  Individual ; 
and  the  understanding  of  these,  by  my  scheme,  comes 
alone  through  Religion.    But  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews, 
even  as  a  national  God, — even  as  a  family  God, — ^was  deified 
in  sole  for  his  relation  to  them.    His  protectorship,  his 
kingship,  his  fatherhood,  in  a  national  sense,  over  them, 
was  exclusively  the  reason  for  the  worship  they  paid  to 
him.    And  just  as  much  for  this  oneness  of  attribute,  in 
reality,  as  for  his  standing  for  the  One  amongst  gods,  do 
I  believe  that  his  worship  became  permanent  in  the  world, 
for  the  world's  never-eflFaceable  root-image  of  deity: — 
whence  Hebrew  Mythology  is  uniquely  Theology.   That  is, 
through  its  blending  with  Hellenism ;  though  otherwise 
all  incapable  of  arriving  at  the  effect.     For  by  the  union 
was  the  Fatherhood  over  Hebrews  produced  frdly  into  that 
over  an  Israel  universal : — the  typified  Son  of  a  typified 
Parent,  who  therein  had  condition  for  ripening — ^when 
Thought-occasion,  as  alternating  with  Feeling,  should  make 
lapse  of  the  typicalness  demanded, — ^into  purely  the  ab- 
straction of  Fatherhood  simple,  which,  by  the  implication 
of  general  Son-ship  bound  up  with  it,  qualifies  with  entire- 
ness  our  subjective  status  of  Existence : — our  conscious- 
ness, namely,  of  being  offspring  of  the  Past  of  human  be- 
ings, and  destined  engenderers  of  the  Future  of  out  race. 
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Let  this  religionism  of  the  Hebrews,  however,  as  being 
rightful  of  the  kind,  be  now  contrasted  with  what  is  pa- 
rallel to  it  in  the  working  of  Hellenism.  Cogitation  of 
the  Grecians  aimed  also  towards  Fatherhood :  since  other- 
wise it  wonld  haye  yielded  not  any  religion ; — and  yet  still, 
with  such  feebleness  in  the  aim  as  that  truly  was  its  re- 
ligion attained  but  a  virtual  un-religion.  For,  notably 
was  the  Zeus  it  created  a  Father-god  comparable  with 
others  of  the  kind.  And  accordingly  were  his  attributes 
not  single  but  divided.  The  paternity  of  this  Jove-Father 
was  correspondingly  a  dwindled  and  unconcentrated  rela- 
tion,— as  unfitted  to  prosecute  itself,  as  actually  it  had 
little  of  eflSciency  to  hold  practically  the  religiousness  of 
the  Grecians  together.  This  was  left  thence  in  fragmenta- 
riness : — in  the  brokenness  of  polytheism-by-eminence, 
which  the  Grecian  Mythology  is  notorious  for  being ;  and 
therein  for  being  eminently  the  Mythology  that,  of  all 
others,  is  the  farthest  from  Theology.  Moreover,  through 
defect  of  this  subjective  centre,  must  also  the  general  sense 
of  Nature  have  failed  in  comprehensiveness.*  The  aspect 
of  thought-images,  in  symbolic  depiction,  must  have  been 
that  of  a  firmament  all  over  sown  as  with  dottings  of  stars, 
not  replaceable  ever  by  the  glory  of  a  solitary  sun. 

This  refers,  however,  to  the  Mythology  that  was 
"  popular" ;  and  to  this  as  merely  judged  of  with  the 
slightest  kind  of  judgment.  But  the  "  focal  estimation" 
of  Metaphysics,  when  this  comes  in  question,  casts  centres 
of  due  average  amid  the  spheres  of  the  star-dots.  And 
hence  even  in  this  full-studded  night-heaven  of  polytheism 
there  may  be,  as  I  claim  that  there  is,  metaphysically  per- 
ceptible the  action  of  regulation  that  is  solar-systematic. 

•  Without  tho  theological  preparation  of  belief  in  Ddty,  as  the  one  Law- 
giver in  Nature,  how  could  it  have  been  possible  for  the  human  mind  ever 
to  have  grasped  its  present  conception  of  Community  of  Law-operation? 
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Two  out  of  the  star-host,  and  those  even  of  the  faintest, 
are  discernible  to  speculation,  as  I  believe,  for  dividing 
between  them  the  solar  control  of  the  whole  number. 

It  is  the  prim89val  stage  of  Mythology — blooming,  in 
Grecian  history  far  behind  the  popular  and  conspicuous 
stage, — that  niust  really  have  afforded  the  truest  indica- 
tion of  the  inward-seated  genius  of  the  people.  And 
duly  has  Philosophy  now  betaken  itself  to  the  exploring 
of  it   But  still  let  me  venture  on  my  own  interpretation. 

The  one  phantom-sun  to  be  fixed  on  for  true  ancestor 
in-line  of  our  at-present  named  Ideal  of  Space,  is  mani- 
festly Ouranos : — so  shadowy  a  name  in  Mythology,  that 
scarcely  can  we  image  it  as  having  ever  been  invested 
with  a  form  to  be  mentally  visioned  by  I  I  am  farthest 
from  supposing,  indeed,  that  its  origin  was  ideal,  in  the 
sense  that  we  now  give  the  term ;  but  I  do  suppose,  never- 
theless, that  in  this  image  there  was,  from  the  beginning, 
that  quality  of  relationship  to  subjective  need,  retained 
permanently  by  us,  which  also  from  the  beginning  made 
its  figuring  imperishable.*— And  let  me  try  to  depict 
what  should  have  been  the  feeling  to  produce  it 

In  the  barbaric  struggle  of  thought,  conmion  to  the 
whole  pristine  race  of  human  beings,  when  the  horror 
was  awakened  for  them  of  the  abstract  believing  in 
Death,  the  Grecians,  by  hypothesis,  proved  their  actual 
inability  of  setting  up  to  the  fetish  what  should  properly 
have  been  its  respondent,  in  the  deifying  of  the  family 
relations.  Tet,  this  failing,  an  alternative  was  at  hand, 
that  inferentially  may,  in  a  measure,  have  satisfied  the 
emergency.  And  that  was,  in  their  power  of  clinging, 
with  new  intensity,  to  their  Life,  as  a  thing  in  possession : 
— I  mean,  with  intenseness  now  reflective,  super-added 
to  the  intenseness  of  mere  impulse.  And  this  kind  of 
resource  is  what  specially  it  is  attributable  to  this  people 
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to  have  adopted.  The  whole  course  of  their  polytheiBm, 
thenceaiter  propagated,  bears  witness,  by  its  satisfying 
them  as  it  did,  to  their  natural  content  in  the  Present  : 
—each  instance  of  their  spiritualizing  of  the  fragments 
of  Nature,  as  such,  being  the  sign,  as  it  also  wa^  dupli- 
cating cause,  of  new  yividness  struck  into  Nature,  for 
immediate  appreciation ;  and  this,  equally  whether  the 
fractions  were  of  the  universe  outside,  or  had  import  of 

the  inner  sociableness  of  human  life. ^But,  also  in 

hypothesis,  the  action  of  deifying,  here  as  elsewhere, 
touched  primarily  OTify  on  that  which  seemed  farthest 
from  actuality  of  cognizance.  And  thus  what  in  reality 
was  a  spiritualizing  of  Present  Enjoyment,  in  its  yarietj 
of  experiences,  seems  naturally  what  may  then  have  dis- 
played itself  as  follows :  in  creating,  for  required  Death- 
antagonist,  an  embodiment  of  general  Nature  that  ex- 
pressly should  mean  her  power  of  maintaining  Life :  thence 
naturally  the  broad  firmament,  holding  man  as  well  as  earth 
in  ^ts  all-embracing  bosom.  Hence  Ouranos,  at  the  first, 
I  conceive  to  have  been  so  contrary  to  what  now  does  the 
firmament  mean,  that  simply  was  he  the  spiritualizing  of 
life-genialness.  What  gave  attribute  of  god-ship  to  him, 
I  imagine  to  have  been  merely  his  ability  of  keeping  men 
out  of  Hades :— of  keeping  them  alive  in  warm  comfort- 
ableness, and  safely  out  of  reach  of  the  prison-house  of 
the  shades:  the  damp  under-ground  dwelling  whither 
shivering  hrunan  souls,  all  stripped  of  their  bodies,  were 
tremblingly  thought  of  as  being  hurried,  after  sinking 
under  the  agonies  of  dying  1* 

Chill  image  such  as  this  did  the  Grecians  indeed,  with 
their  innate  magnanimity,  retain  constantly  and  consent- 

*  The  very  name  of  the  soul  to  the  Grecian  seems  to  hare  expressed  its 
Msociation  with  coldness, — ^n/xA,  as  allied  with  ^lnh(p(, — Mid  so  to  prove  their 
impression  of  stark  diamalness  attached  to  post-mundane  existence  :^-pai&fted 
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ingly  by  them ;  treating  it  for  the  mere  bugbear  which, 
in  self-mockery  at  their  fears  of  it,  they  signified  it  for  by 

the  skeleton  that  they  garlanded  at  their  feasts. Bat, 

as  to  the  thought  that  was  united  with  that  of  Hades,  the 
thought  of  Ouranos  as  the  Life-domain,  it  is  manifest  how 
eyery  degree  of  opening  scientific  intelligence  to  this 
people, — ^and  precisely  jn  respect  of  that  ^^  staticalness" 
native  to  them,  which,  as  much  as  mere  life-enjoyment 
of  present  opportunities,  means  a  scientific  availment  of 
these ; — ^must  at  once  have  been  a  difiusing  of  the  idea  of 
Environment  represented  by  Ouranos ;  and  a  tending  of 
this  straightway  towards  the  modem-felt  conception  of 
the  Cosmos, — ^which  again  is  the  metaphysically-tumed 
expression  of  what  in  full  Metaphysics  comes  out  perfectly 
as  the  abstraction  of  Space. 
For  the  how  and  n%  of  this  advancing  import  of  Oura- 

afterwards  bo  tonohingly  in  the  weU-known  yerses  of  the  dying  Ihxqperor 
Adrian. — **  PaUidula^  rigida,  midula,** — never  to  know  jesting  any  morel 

Naturally  enough  was  it,  that  with  such  hodings  of  the  sonl^s  destination, 
—such  physical  crudeness  of  psychism, — ^the  andents  should  have  cared  for 
their  tombs,  in  the  way  that  has  been  seen  as  to  some  of  them:  furnishing 
them  as  hornet  to  retire  to  at  death.  And  in  this,  I  must  observe,  there  seems 
to  me  eminently  more,  in  reality,  of  mere  selfish  regard,  likely  in  barbarians, 
than  of  the  sedulous  piety  towards  progenitors  for  which  first  it  appeank 
When  I  read,  for  instance,  of  those  wondrous  mansions  laid  out  for  their  dead 
by  the  Etruscans,  I  am  struck  irresistibly  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  personal 
anxiety  of  the  architect  in  chief  for  himself,  that  prompM  the  construction : 
namely,  that  he  was  mainly  desirous  in  this  way  to  enforce  upon  his  own  de- 
scendants what  they  ought  to  do  for  him  also,  as  to  comforting  and  feeding 
him,  when  he  too  should  become  helpless  and  solely  at  their  mercy,  for  what 
still  he  should  be  in  need  of  v>km  dead  and  buried. 

And  similarly  does  the  whole  range  of  wonhips  paid  to  the  dead,  at  dead, 
show  for  entirely  of  the  same  gross  sort,  even  though  the  worshipped  dead  be 
heroes:— as  different  as  possible  from  the  true  spirit  of  hero-worship  which  is 
eimobling  in  its  effect,  and  therefore,  &  priori,  incompatible  with  barbarism. 
Hence  aU  of  the  former  kind  seems  to  me  inevitably  refenible  to  the  fetish 
stage  of  wonhip,  representable  as  Death-worship:  under  which  also  I  would 
include  that  of  animals,  and  generally  of  everything  beneath  the  full  standard 
of  humanity. 
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nos,  however,  needs  essentially  to  be  remembered  the 
partnership-course  of  his  fellow-ideal — of  Time :— alone 
capable  of  duly  furnishing  out  the  condition  of  the  Space- 
progress.  And  here  equally  does  the  event  appear  trace- 
able : — ^nay^  with  evidence  iiisA  immediately  is  irresistible. 
H0W9  in  fact,  is  it  open  to  us  to  doubt^  that  in  the  very 
shape  of  old  Chronos  we  meet  only  the  embodiment-uni- 
versaly  now  adjudged  for  whole  foundation  of  metaphysics  ? 
— ^the  image,  namely,  of  very  Death  in  itself,  with  only 
the  slender  transfigurement  upon  him,  which  Grecian 
intellect  and  asstheticism  were  so  likely  to  have  devised  for 
him  ?  Most  naturally  by  these  may  the  original  grossness 
of  Death's  cannibal  attributes  have  been  softened  into  that 
poetry  of  the  mystic  hour-glass  and  scythe,  which  are  still, 
and  must  ever  be,  the  emblematical  bespeakers  of  Time 
the  Devourer.  Such  nobleness  and  such  beauty  of  imagi- 
native effort  as  the  transition  implies — with  its  involved 
object  of  setting  up  due  antagonist  to  the  Life-image, — 
give  assuredly  self-evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  occur- 
rence I  It  would  be  a  step  for  the  hxmian  intellect  to  have 
taken,— out  of  the  crudest  kind  of  embodying  of  mere 
terror,  into  the  permanent  enshrining  of  the  deepest 
awe-inspired  feeling, — ^that  must  rank  among  the  very 
grandest  that  intelligence  has  accomplished : — signifying 
also  what  unrealizable  amount  of  life-prosecuted  thought- 
action  in  the  beings  that  had  ooneem  in  it  I ^And  yet 

still  would  the  event  so  attributed  to  the  Time-ideal 
be  scarcely  more  than  a  match  for  what  has  just  been 
supposed  of  its  fellow-ideal,  as  to  resolution  of  Ouranos 
into  Space. 

The  inter-influence  of  the  two  for  refinement  of  one 
another,  and  with  specialty  as  found  acting  towards  effect 
of  harmony  by  contrast,  I  conceive  to  be  exhibited  through 
the  whole  general  character  of  the  mythology  ensuing. 
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And  at  all  events  I  may  glance  at  two  sets  of  consequences, 

in  evidence. The  one  is,  the  ever-corporealizing  of  the 

Space-implication,  as  towards  rightful  consummation  of 
its  own  sort ;  while  respondent  to  the  spiritualizing  of  the 
Time-import — ^The  other  is,  that  device  of  the  mythology, 
80  constant  and  so  strange,  of  a  perpetual  resource  to  in- 
congruous relations,  assigned  to  its  incessantly-multiply- 
ing deities :  filial  made  exchangeable  with  conjugal.  A 
statical  partnership,  mingling  harmony  with  opposition, — 
I  claim  it  for  the  necessity  of  instinct,— <5an  only  be  re- 
ferred to  that  of  sex :  whence  each  several  attempt  to  fill 
in  the  two  required  aspects,  of  corporeal  and  spiritual,  to 
each  portion  of  Nature  in  course  of  being  deified,  must 
inevitably  have  caused  a  mating  of  the  one  deified  side 
with  the  side  that  was  wanting :  while,  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  case,  the  corporeal  side  was  in  ordinary  made  femi- 
nine. And  yet  necessarily  must  this  arrangement  have 
been  neutralized  whenever  and  wherever  the  need  of  atten- 
tion to  sequence  intervened,  as  dominating  in  importance 
over  staticalness ; — and  the  wife  thus  have  been  forced  into 
daughter.  Nay,  into  daughter  that  was  interchangeable 
with  mother :  accordingly,  or  not,  as  higher  dignity  was  to 
be  given  her.  Thus  it  would  seem,  as  to  Ouranos,  that  it 
was  precisely  at  first  for  the  upholding  of  him  in  the 
spiritualness  that  was  desired  for  him,  that  Terra  was  given 
to  him  as  consort  And  yet  in  Terra  herself  we  may  pre- 
ferably see  a  coincident  aspect,  that,  with  sequence  for  our 
object,  would  make  her  the  precedent  over  Ouranos  in 
spiritualness :  namely,  as  identifying  her  with  Vesta,  the 
primal  Fire-image,  which  much  better  than  Ouranos  may 
have  accounted  primaevally  for  Life-presence  in  the  world ; 
while  by  this  she  would  be  rendered  his  precursor.  And  so, 
in  all  similar  cases.  In  all  it  would  appear,  that  while  the 
attribution  of  conjugality  was  requisitely  the  expression  of 
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contrariety  of  species  under  sameness  of  class :  the  very 
effect  of  the  exposed  difference  was  that  of  raising  ques- 
tion of  priority — of  predominating  excellence  interpreted 
as  chronological  precedence. 

And  this  sifting  of  the  imaged  characters^  both  in  terms 
of  coincidence  and  of  sequence,  could  no  otherwise  have 
resiQted  than  in  clearing  and  realizing  the  respective  Ideals. 
— But  not,  however,  with  success  that  was  complete :  not 
with  the  success  that  a  conflict  merely  dual  has  no  power 
of  affording,  if  a  third  influence,  as  believed,  is  in  need  to 
be  added.  And  in  fact  did  the  Grecian  pMloaopki/j  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  faith  merely  popular,  show  the  instinct  both 
to  see,  and  in  ameasure  to  fiU  up,  the  deficiency  aa  to  the 
third  required  compliment,  of  idealized  Being.  A  trinity, 
it  recognized  by  intuition,  was  the  form  of  division  indis- 
pensable. And  rightftilly  it  set  itself  to  work  with  expe- 
riments at  constructing  the  hypostases  that  should  answer. 
It  even  went  so  far  with  the  work  as  to  cast  forth  success- 
fully, as  appears,  that  very  abstraction  of  the  "World," 
as  needed  second  to  a  ruling  Intelligence,  which  fairly  and 
fuUy  corporealized  that  bodUy  side  of  Nature  which  inju- 
riously at  the  first  was  ignored :  thus  affording  the  certain 
groxmd  for  what  now  is  the  Space-ideal,  projected  through 

abstraction  of  its  contents. ^Nevertheless,  even  here, 

the  part  of  Greece  must  be  held  at  an  end.  And  similarly 
as  to  the  Time-ideal :  whose  needed  inclusion  of  develop- 
mental effects  lay  manifestly  beyond  Grecian  power  of  ac- 
complishment  Hence,  while  the  tri-une  conception 

that  was  started,  in  being  naturally  the  religious  one  that 
it  is,  went  over  into  the  Hebrew  aUiance ;  the  two  secular 
Ideals  were  also  naturally  left  by  Greece  for  western 
nations  to  ripen  :  which  nations  again,  are  made  compe- 
tent to  the  work  through  precisely  their  inheriting  what 
religio£,  as  Christianity,  has  furnished  for  them  of  the 
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integral  perception  not  possible  to  Greece  throagh  default 
of  religion. 


And  now  let  me  return  to  the  symbol,  to  bring  this,  by 
a  quasi-astronomic  unfolding  of  it,  into  actual  adaptedness 

to  the  psychical  process. Change  introduced  into  the 

method  of  the  latter,  when  regarded  as  the  matter  of  the 
historical  cycle  of  observation,  is  assumed,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, for  the  analogue  of  what  season-variation  in 
physics  becomes,  if  this  be  regarded  as  super-added  in  one 
plan  with  diurnal  rotation.  That  is,  if  the  alternating 
between  day  and  night  be  imagined  for  enhanced  into  a 

veering  between  summer  and  vrinter. ^This  anomalous 

condition  of  astronomy,  involved  in  the  peculiarity  of  me- 
taphysics, I  conceive  to  be  capable,  in  reality,  of  giving 
causative  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  more  truly  such 
than  is  science's  explanation  on  its  own  ground  of  the 
mere  physical  changes :  just  because  the  one  matter  of  our 
revolving  as  between  sense  of  Deity  and  defect  of  this, 
accounts  here  for  the  every  thing  of  phenomena  that  are 
possible. 

And  for  the  sign  of  this  effective  simplicity,  under  high 
complication,  is  the  fact,  that  whatever  is  concerned  of  ex- 
planation, is  comprisable  within  two  definite  points :  these, 
farther,  being  intrinsically  but  one.  They  are  the  following. 

The  first  has  relation  to  the  import  of  planetary  axis: 
notably,  in  physics,  the  exponent  of  right,  through  its 
mode  of  inclination,  to  the  matter  of  all  season-variation. 
This,  as  to  psychical  culture,  must  obviously  be  taken,  un- 
der present  design,  for  a  balanced  mental  status,  between 
the  triply-ordered  departments  of  culture,  such  as  now  ap- 
proves itself  for  desirable: — that  is,  the  felicitous-felt 
ac^ustment  between  the  three,  which,  for  habitual  position, 
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does  indeed  g^ve  the  same  sort  of  commaiid  over  its  fane- 
tions  to  the  mind,  as  that  which  an  axis  has  the  natore  of 

giving. But  in  astronomy,  moreover,  it  appears,  that 

so  far  from  the  adjustment  which  now  subsists  having 
always  been  such,  we  may  actually,  by  considering  fellow- 
planets  to  our  own,  with  their  varied  inclinations  of  axis, 
read  the  history  of  variations  that  have  happened  to  our 
own  axis : — ^in  the  same  way  that  in  history  we  find  vary- 
ing and  progressive  dispositions  of  culture.  And  thus  fully 
does  the  symbol  seem  to  answer  to  the  usage  intended. 

Let,  however,  the  second  point  be  conjoined,  and  the 
axial  variation,  as  watched  from  its  outset,  obtains  rational 
cause  I  And  that  means,  as  afforded  in  the  analogy,  so 
inevitable  to  be  recognized,  between  thought-operation 
and  polarization.  These  two  matters  of  analogy  combined, 
— ^the  mind's  need  of  an  axis^  and  its  habit  of  ever  striking 
out  opposites  for  very  means  of  intelligence : — ^we  seem  ac- 
tually to  touch,  for  explanation  of  our  experience,  on  the 
intensest  of  all  conceivable  spheres  of  explanation  I 

A  one-sided  notion  on  any  subject,  that  has  not  had  its 
magnetizing  effected — that  has  not  had  due  North  and 
South  of  direction  made  out  for  it, — is  obviously  not  intel- 
lectual. It  is  merely  the  apprehension  of  sensism,  flatly 
superficial.  But  the  instant  that  it  hovers  between  its 
positive  and  negative,  its  character  of  intellection  is  pro- 
duced. Let  the  mind  then  be  thought  of  as  a  mass  of 
such  particles,  demanding  in  several  the  character,  yet 
only  being  capable  of  obtaining  it  when  the  mass  in  itself 
shall  have  realized  a  magnetism  in  general :  in  the  wait- 
ing for  which,  the  particles  are  left  floating  and  purpose- 
less. Surely  the  very  fact  of  rotation,  for  the  habit  of  the 
mass,  does  explain  with  all  simpleness,  how  thence  the 
"  electric  predilections"  of  the  particles,  as  with  common 
consent  of  these,  might  turn  them  into  uniform  direction, 
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and  thob  yield  the  mass  its  virtoal  linear  fulenim,  transverse 
to  the  rotation,  whereof  one  end  shonld  thenceforward  be 
the  pole  that  attracts  the  compass,  and  the  other  shonld  be 
the  pole  that  does  not  I — Like  consequence  to  this,  on  the 
physical  side,  appears  certainly  to  attend  on  rotation. 

But  let  this  kind  of  consequence  be  accepted,  as  trans- 
ferable from  physics  into  sjrmbolism ;  and  therein  be  asso- 
ciated with  what  here  has  been  assigned  for  the  world-like 
creation  of  Ideals  (ch.  L):  and  immediately  is  supplied  sta- 
tus for  an  axis-variation,  to  be  mentally  measured  by  phe* 
nomena  of  Ideals.  By  the  matter  of  my  first  chapter, 
namely,  I  have  figured  respecting  these  star-like  produc- 
tions of  mentation,  that  specifically  are  they  accounted 
for  by  our  seeing  them  as  the  firuits  of  prosecuted  mind- 
action,  in  the  directions  that  they  severally  represent :  so 
that  each  of  them,  regarded  in  directness,  bears  witness  to 
an  axial  inclining  of  the  mind,  respectively  adapted  to 
such  several  view.  Moreover,  as  to  the  process  of  abstrac- 
tion with  which  the  mental  revolving  is  attended  that 
works  out  the  burning  line  of  intuitional  light : — the  one 
point  of  importance  is  manifestly  the  eliminating  of  what- 
ever in  mind-action  is  essentially  intellectual,  from  that 
only  partially  such ;  or,  in  the  beginning,  from  that  which 
in  no  degree  is  such.  For  a  right  moulding  of  the  analogy 
with  planet-formation,  therefore,  needs  only  to  be  reflected 
how  the  mind,  in  its  originating,  was  truly  an  aggregation 
of  bare  sense-impressions,  in  the  same  way  that  were 
planets  of  mere  solitary  molecules.  Both,  namely,  are 
assumable  alike  for  only  this :  the  products  of  amassing, 
under  effect  of  rotation.  But  farther :  just  as  molecules, 
in  single,  are  inferrible  for  yet  various  in  their  primal  con- 
stitution, out  of  congregations  of  atoms :  whence,  those 
which  are  of  chemical  laying-out  are  of  action  that  is  not 
like  the  action  of  the  mechanically-disposed ; — so  equally 
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are  the  sentient  impressions  at  variance ;  and  mainly  as 
to  outwardness  and  innerness  of  action.  And  natnrallj 
is  thence  cause  shown,  in  this  very  character  of  distinction, 
for  the  thwartness  to  ensue,  to  the  end,  between  currents 
of  mind-action  intellectual  and  moral.  For,  granting  that 
in  its  nature  is  Intellect  the  proper  Iron  of  the  mind :  it 
follows  how  analogous  of  right  must  have  been  its  first 
assignment  into  mental  condition,  with  the  introduction 
into  planet-nature  of  magnetic  disposition :  always  rec«- 
tangular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  path  of  prevailing  rotation : — 
so  that,  in  counting  the  ordinary  level  of  mentation  for 
horizontal,  what  is  pure  intellection  must  be  thought  of 

lying  North-and-South. Nor  only  this;  but  where  this 

much  is  allowed,  does  there  farther  become  obvious,  how, 
in  times  past,  when  intellection  was  in  less  degree  pure 
than  now, — when  it  was  only  in  progress  of  abstracting 
itself  into  the  purity  that  is  actual, — so  also  must  the  axis 
thence  furnished  have  been  unfelicitous  in  proportion. 

This  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  the  only  means,  the  true 
means,  of  regulating  our  estimation  of  intellect's  ascend- 
ancy over  mentalism  in  generaL — Necessarily,  in  this  view, 
must  the  magnetic  disposition  of  the  Iron-like  constituent 
of  the  mind,  serve  for  index  of  its  culture  and  its  ripened 
constitution ;  but  only  as  accompanied  by — only  as,  in 
reality,  occasioned  by — an  opposite  ascendancy  of  moral 
kind.    Necessarily  mVist  the  Intellect  be  remembered  for 

inseparably  lying  thwart- ways  to  Intuition. But  still, 

this  bare  opposing  of  conditions — this  restrictedly  polar- 
izing  of  the  subject, — is  not  what  suffices  in  the  case ;  not 
by  any  means  what  makes  up  to  the  full  the  required 
explanation  of  axis-variation.  For  this,  I  am  contending, 
needs  an  influence  that  is  triple:  while  the  necessary 
third  element  is  also  not  wanting.  That  is,  in  the  effect 
of  sheer  Sensism,  remaining  permanently  as  this  does  to 
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the  iKind,  even  after  Intelligence  and  Emotion  have  been 
severally  completed  in  their  characters. 

Sheer  Sensism,  when  this  also  is  ripened,  I  conceive  for 
produced  into  that  "feeling  of  the  Actual",  both  in  Sci- 
ence and  Sociality,  which  characteristically  was  exhibited 
in  Greece : — a  feeling  that,  in  itself,  is  essentially  as  de- 
sirable for  human  beings  as  can  possible  be  either  interest 

in  History,  or  aspiration  towards  Progress. For  the 

symbol,  then,  I  would  always  ma]^e  account  of  sheer 
sensism  for  the  proper  self-status  of  the  planet :  that  is, 
in  the  beginning,  its  status  pre-eminently  of  internalized 
heat — ^giving  impulse  that,  in  the  nature  of  it,  acts  oppo- 
sitively  to  the  ordered  rotation : — ^the  latter  being  considered 
as  sole  product  of  Sun-creation,  for  its  principle  of  per- 
petual regulation :  which,  for  an  influence  that  is  "  tropi- 
cal", comes  in  turn  to  be  contrasted,  in  sequel,  by  an 

influence  that  is  accountable  for  "  polar." Thus  here 

appears  naturally  the  means  to  that  rightful  condition  of 
axis — neither  crudely  under  influence  equatorial  nor  polar, 
— which  inferribly  may  have  resulted  from  a  progress  on 
this  triply-laid  basis  of  impulse  : — the  true  compromise 
which  represents  effect  of  culture  in  the  matter,  being 
always  assumed  for  that  due  blending  of  climates  equa- 
torial and  polar  which  in  Astronomy  is  now  shown  us  for 
^he  state  of  our  earth,  and  which  has  for  its  expression 
the  "  angle  of  the  ecliptic." 

But  in  mental  Astronomy — I  have  noted  the  phenome- 
non (I.  484), — the  ecliptic  is  to  be  counted  as  eqtcator. 
And  here  is  the  magnified  difference  between  day  and 
night-postures  which  peculiarly  is  in  need  to  be  signified. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  if  electric  predilections  are  allowed 
for :  since,  obviously,  if  the  mere  fact  of  the  ecliptic's 
lying  north  of  the  equator,  as  to  the  point  of  its  giving 
status  to  the  mind,  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  for  it  of 
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a  lengthened  day-summer  and  a  shortened  night-winter ; 
yet  the  one  side  of  the  globe  of  the  mind,  to  which  mag- 
netism that  is  positive  is  needfal,  ought  naturally  to  give 
preference  to  the  influence  which  is  arctic,  such  as  is  not 
given  by  the  contrary  side.    And  is  not  this  typified  by 
precisely  the  fact  that,  in  earth-habitation,  it  is  actually 
the  tropical  climates  that  South  of  the  equator  are  mainly 
the  peopled  ones ;   while  North  of  it  the  case  of  pre- 
dominance is  the  reverse  ? — as,  in  mentalism  also,  is  an 
answering  actuality  not  wanting  any  more,  but  is  afforded 
in  the  sexual  variation  of  human  beings.    The  everything 
of  required  effect  in  the  symbol  of  this  sort,  is  however 
present  in  the  mere  statement  of  the  equivocation  now 
referred  to,  as  pertaining  to  the  very  meaning  of  the 
"ecliptic."     For  at  once  is  it  apprehensible  how  inevit- 
ably it  happens,  as  familiarly  we  remember  it  to  do,  that 
what  axis-movement  brings  of  winter  to  the  one-half  of 
the  globe,  is  identifiable  with  summer  to  the  other  half. 
But  to  this  let  there  be  added  effect  of  "  preferences"  held 
respectively,  and  everything  is  supplied  which   should 
signify — and  in  fact  adequately  explain, — the  phenomena 
of  the  experiences,  so  incongruous  but  compatible,  which 
are  those  of  Science  and  Religion.    To  the  former,  as  we 
know,  it  18  naturally  genial  to  have  night-season  long,  in 
the  sense  now  attributed  to  night — of  pure  intellection, 
which,  because  it  is  such,  is  reversely  to  Religion  only 
strained  and  un-geni^.    To  the  mood  proper  to  Religion, 
on  the  contrary,  what  seems  desirable  to  be  lengthened 
can  only  be  that  which  to  feeling  is  day .  oest  admitting 
to  be  shortened  to  Science; — ^while  the  best  of  what 
Science  in   itself  has  of  day,  is  to  Religion  the  mere 
mockery  of  true  sunshine  which   is  the  utmost  that 
polar  regions   can  show,  in    the  phase    characteristic 
to  tAem: — ^it  is  only  the  mere  reddening  at  noon  of 
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an  arctic  winter  sky,  in  the  place  where  of  right  the 
sun  should  be. 

And  now  let  me  try  the  application  of  this  ordering  of 
the  symbol,  to  the  matter  I  have  designed  for  subjection 
to  it :  namely,  to  the  psychical  history,  correspondently 
produced  into  metaphysical  presentation,  as  under  those 
highly-strained  fruits  of  pure  thinking  which  make  up 
thought's  trinity :  each  of  them,  in  several,  a  pure  Abso- 
lute Existence  for  thought,  sovereign  in  dominion  over 
thought,  while  yet  each  a  negation  of  reality,  such  aa  ordi- 
narily is  so  accounted.  What  the  symbol  has  the  power 
to  do  with  them,  I  believe,  is  no  less  than  to  depict  the 
very  mode  of  their  generation. 

Mental  revolving,  previous  to  ability  of  thought-imagery, 
I  suppose  was  analogous  with  mere  rotation  antecedent  to 
gravitation :  that  is,  not  rotation  at  all  in  the  sense  of 
being  subject  to  regulation.     It  must  have  been  only  the 
un-axial  movement  which  should  have  originated  with  in- 
terior heavings : — themselves,  let  me  fancy,  occasioned  by 
internal  contention  between  oppositely-natured  particles  : 
"  chemical"  ones,  of  which  naturally  the  demand  was  for 
an  entering  into  external  relations ;  ^^ mechanical'' ones, 
seeking  always  to  abide  within  statical  disposition.    The 
primitive  interior  of  the  planetary  thought-masses  must 
actually  have  been  that  which  the  symbol  requires,  of  mere 
psychical  earth-furnaces :  seething  up  to  the  brim  with 
importunate  desires,  passion-hot  with  brute  selfishness, 
which  continually  by  fierce  impulses  made  vent  of  out- 
pourings ; — and  precisely  by  so  doing,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
diffused  rightfully  the  volcano's  contents  in  rich  elements 
of  fertility  over  the  part  where  well-being  demanded  the 
diffusion.   Namely,  over  that  surface  of  moral  nature  where 
true  harmony  of  chemistry  with   staticism  has  first  its 
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beginniDg  in  created  Moral  AtmoBphere,  henceforth  to 
subsist  as  reflectional  setting  prepared  for  thought-images. 
By  the  sense  of  Environment  thus  conditioned,  alone  I 
conceive  famished  the  control  of  the  over-flow  of  passions, 
which  in  the  end,  by  the  means  of  thought-images,  has 
to  perfect  the  regulation  of  self-movement  into  rightfully- 
gravitating  revolution.  And  accordingly  have  I  admitted 
it  in  plan  for  that  recognized  principle  of  Limitation, 
circumstantially  set  upon  Selfism,  which  from  the  first 
must  have  had  what  ever  since  has  belonged  to  it,  of  moral 
function  potential.  The  question  to  ensue  is  therefore : 
in  what  way  should  this  principle  be  imagined  to  have 
acted,  so  as  naturally  to  have  caused  what  is  found,  in 
experience,  for  the  event  wrought  out  by  the  regulating 

effect? My  own  present  proposition  is,  that  it  did, 

and  could  only,  so  act,  by  the  three-fold  distribution  of 
motive  agencies  which  my  symbol  has  the  means,  and 
exclusively,  of  explaining.  And  my  argument  in  proof 
is  the  following. 

Intellection  by  its  nature  is  reflection : — I  take  there- 
fore even  the  lurid  glarings,  which  barbarian  passions  must 
have  cast  on  whatever  was  barbarians'  general  view  of 
things,  as  predestined  awakeners  of  real  intellect  to  thenu 
And  when  the  intensity  of  them  amounted  to  a  proper 
sense  of  Death,  as  that  of  Life-limitation  produced  into 
deflniteness ;  so  also,  I  argue,  must  have  tended  to  in- 
crease their  demand  for  mental  Light,  aa  made  out  to  them 
by  that  very  feeling  of  Darkness,  which  the  glarings  had 
before  and  initially  made  visible.  But  this  purposeflil 
demand,  in  itself,  must  have  steadied  in  a  measure  the 
purposeless  preceding  up-heavings  of  the  mind.  What 
then  is  more  natural  than  to  recognize,  that  in  proportion 
as  self-motion  of  mere  passion  became  steady,  the  glarings 
should  concentrate,  so  as  finally  to  result  into  Sun-effect 
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of  Deity,  such  as  actually  should  at  intervals  disperse  with 
habitualsess  the  felt  Darkness ;  and  with  it  the  dead  Gla- 
cialness  of  terror  ?  Sense  of  Deity,  at  even  its  crudest  be- 
ginning,— even  when  the  god  that  was  imaged  was  itself  but 
in  grossest  repetition  of  mere  savagery, — ^must  still  have 
afforded  to  barbarians,  in  alternation  with  a  contrary  feel^ 
ing,  that  which  was  better  to  them  than  a  living  without 
it.  It  must  have  yielded  them  a  torrid  satisfaction,  and 
ferocious  contentedness  with  life,  that  not  otherwise  they 
had  known ;  or,  in  other  aspect,  a  Thought-Limitation 
was  indeed  given  form  to,  which  Nature  set  stamp  on,  as 
rightfully  for  the  time  respondent-required  to  her  fact  of 

Circumstantial  Limitation. But,   farther,  regulation 

such  as  this  now  afforded  to  human  estimate  of  Circum- 
stance, by  creation  of  such  Sun,  was  the  same  with  cre- 
ating an  equator  to  the  mind ; — ^and  this,  with  an  affording 
of  condition  for  magnetism,  as  process  henceforward  set 
forth  of  intellection-in-proper.  For  Ideal  of  Deity,  in 
proportion  as  true  state  of  intellection  was  present,  de- 
manded a  true  opposite-in-negative,  to  answer  its  own 
positiveness.  And  yet,  from  the  first,  was  the  polarizing 
effort  not  direct,  but  subjected  to  the  alternation  destined 
always  to  attend  it,  accordingly  as  either  intellectually- 
electric  disposition  should  be  in  prevalence,  or  that  of  the 
positiveness  which  is  moral : — the  which  states  have  been 
typically  exhibited  by  respectively  the  Hebrews  and  Gre- 
cians. Mentalism  of  the  Hebrew  kind  must  be  thought 
of  as  so  mainly  ^^  equatorial",  as  that  never,  in  itself,  did 
it  work  out  polarization  for  its  idea  of  Deity  at  all. 
Mentalism  of  the  Grecian  sort,  oppositely,  must  be  figured 
as  so  slightly  ^^  equatorial'',  that  it  acted  to  excess  in  the 
matter  of  the  idealizing  of  Death, — raising  tAis  into  a  vir- 
tual sun-ship,  though  only  in  that  still  ^^  polar"  character, 
which  signifies  the  negation  of  religiousness  that  is  proper : 
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80  that,  here,  in  proportion  as  the  polar  fires  of  ont-burst- 
ing  internalism  died  out,  what  was  left  for  their  snbstitate 
was  only  the  cold  sense  of  Time. 

Wherever,  and  in  whatever  degree,  Death  in  itself  has 
been  worshipped,  the  subjective  result  must  necessarily 
have  been  that  of  Death's  image  forming  the  virtual  Sun 
to  the  mind.  And  thus,  of  the  whole  stage  of  this  inci- 
pient Mythology,  we  can  only  now  feel,  "  how  great  must 
have  been  the  darkness"  to  men,  with  such  depth  of  it  for 

"  the  light  that  was  in  them  I " In  coldness,  however, 

must  the  worship  of  Time,  as  abstract  reflection  of  Death- 
effect,  have  purely  surpassed  that  of  Death- worship.  And 
accordingly,  in  Grecian  poetry — which  naturally  supplies 
the  true  history  of  the  case, — this  shows  in  the  awe- 
fulness,  beyond  anything  to  be  compared  with  it  in  ideal- 
ism, of  the  Grecian  form  of  Destiny  : — of  that  which,  to 
Grecians,  bore  the  meaning  of  such  crushing  as  well  as  icy 
supremacy,  that,  by  the  farthest-seeing  possible  of  intel- 
lectual intuitions,  they  admitted  it  for  Devourer  of  godsj 
over  and  above  its  being  Devourer  of  men : — they  owned 
it,  by  prescience,  for  Destroyer  of  Thought-systems,  as  well 
as  of  mere  form-existences  I 

That  which  was  to  give  counteraction  to  this  glacial 
apprehension,  was  the  thereon-ensuing  idealization  of 
Sensism;  as  planetary  Self-Life,  tending  to  give  a  fellow- 
kind  of  Absoluteness,  or  Thought-negativeness,  to  Space. 
But,  in  hindrance  of  this,  the  symbol  implies,  of  the  Self- 
Life  of  the  mind,  that  precisely  through  want  of  yet- 
afforded  "  equatorial "  regulation,  this  remained  incom- 
petent to  a  more  than  quite  inadequate  exertion  of  the 
electrical  function  for  the  adjustment : — true  effect  of  this 
sort  resting  naturally  with  a  parallel  intellectualizing  of 
the  third  Ideal,  of  Being;  while  as  yet  this  was  far  from 
being  rii)ened  for  the  effect    That  is,  there  was  notbingyet 
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attained  of  the  realized  self-consciousness  respecting  the 
son^niage  of  Deity,  known  duly  for  such,  which,  tvken 
realized  to  the  human  mind  in  tihe  light  of  being  still  only 
the  product  of  reflection,  even  in  its  utmost  of  day- 
brightness,  becomes  capable,  for  the  first  time,  of  being 
intellectually  resumed  in  star-character  of  idealized 
Being.  Next,  therefore,  must  be  considered  the  real 
means  to  this  event 

Creation  of  the  Being-Ideal,  as  an  Absolute  Thought- 
image,  can  only  have  been  produced  by  the  idealizing  of 
intemalness  in  the  manner  of  an  influence  of  true  Moral 
control : — ^without  which  the  nature  of  sheer  Sensism,  even 
accompanied  with  high  Intellect,  sinks  only  to  the  degra- 
dation of  mere  Sensualism,  such  as  notably  was  the  sign 
of  false  development  in  Greece.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  Morality  produce  for  itself  a  really  directing  kind  of 
influence,  so  long  as  the  power  that  is  motive  to  it  re- 
mains felt  for  apart  from  the  mind,  with  such  absoluteness 
of  apartness  as  pertained  to  the  original  understanding  of 
personified  Deity.     But  then,  what  actually  did  serve  to- 
wards creating  of  real  Conscience,  as  Self-regulator  within 
the  mind,  was,  by  the  view  of  Christianity  here  arrived  at, 
precisely  what  now  may  be  symbolized  in  the  very  terms 
needed  of  a  ripening  of  the  Ideal  of  Time,  by  commingling 
and  contrasting  with  efiects  of  its  fellow- Ideals.    That  is : 
as  to  the  result  of  belief  in  Retribution,  which,  in  acting 
upon  Present-Life  considerations,  with  enforcement  that 
was  outward  in  the  same  way  that  Deity  was  outward, 
cast  inevitably  onwards  the  expectation  of  Retribution  into 
that  sphere  of  Time-to-come,  which,  as  adapted  to  Deity, 
possessed  necessarily  for  the  mind  the  mi-limitation  that 
gave  aspect  of  Eternity ; — while,  again,  this  very  depict- 
ing of  the  Divine  share  in  the  Time-idea,  had  the  double 
effect  of  first  raising  into  metaphysical  correspondence  with 
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itself  the  thought  of  Time  Past ;  and  thenoe,  of  leaying 
but  the  pitifollest  idea  of  the  sphere  of  Time  proper  to 
men — ^the  meagre  six-thonsand  of  years,  which  lay  bonnded 
between  the  six-days'  creation  of  earth,  and  the  fiery  day 
of  ending  for  it,  that  was  first  to  introdnoe  Judgment  at 
the  close.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  fatility  of  this  mode 
of  division  was  made  clear  to  human  intellect^  for  nnan- 
thorized  and  unnatoral,  through  the  mind's  coming  to  be 
aware  of  Deity's  real  immanence  in  human  nature,  the 
elaborated  Time-distinctions  were  immediately  rectifiable 
into  such  as  had  purely  the  effect  of  completing  the  meta- 
physical abstractness  of  the  IdeaL  Time^  namely,  be- 
came henceforth  but  the  same  with  Eternity ;  while  the 
idealized  compartments,  of  Time-Future  and  Time-Past, 
contributed  mutually  now  towards  only  a  giving  of  full 
share  in  the  abstract  importance  to  Time-Present,  in 
conjunction. 

Also,  though  with  lesser  effect,  has  the  Space-Ideal 
gained  improvement  out  of  polarized  contrast  made  with 
Being,  as  well  as  with  Time.  For  the  concreteness  that 
was  in  the  incipient  conception  of  a  Cosmos,  while  set 
against  a  Deity  not-immanent  in  nature ;  and  that  in  this 
kind  of  contrast  has  been  seen  to  allot  to  Deity,  for  share 
in  nature,  the  sole  province  of  what  stood  for  "  Soul"  to 
nature,  and  to  man  what  stood  only  for  nature's  '^  Body" : — 
when  it  arrived  to  undergo  contrast  in  which  immanence 
of  Deity  was  recognized,  gave  way  instantly  to  that  ideal- 
izing of  "  Body",  as  into  a  level  with  the  pure  thought- 
nature  already  at  least  intended  to  be  given  to  '^  Soul", 
which  indeed  was  preparation  for  true  realizing  of  concep- 
tions both  of  Space  and  of  Being.  That  is,  Space  became 
continually  eliminated  more  and  more  from  remembrance 
of  what  were  occupiers  of  Space ;  as  Being  from  particular 
exemjplars  of  Being. ^And  yet  never,  by  the  nature  of 
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it,  has  the  Space-idea  been  inter-blended  with  religious- 
ness, in  the  manner  or  to  the  extent  of  the  Time-idea : — 
bespeaking  all  along  that  absence  of  native  kinship  to  be 
found  at  the  end  between  Science  and  Religion,  which  con- 
trarily  is  to  be  recognized  between  Beligion  and  History. 
And  this,  again,  is  betokened  by  the  fact,  that  never  in 
their  schemings  have  men  actually  aspired  at  that  identi- 
fying of  themselves  with  Deity  in  regard  to  Space,  which 
they  have  aspired  to  virtually  in  regard  to  Time.  Never 
have  they  actually  supposed  of  themselves,  that  they  were 
sharers  with  Deity  in  Space-ubiquity,  as  they  have  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  in  posession  of  Eternity. 

And  even  in  this  latter  circumstance  seems  to  me  indi- 
cated what  is  requisite  for  winding  up  the  whole  effect  of 
the  symbol  into  the  result  that  I  contemplate  for  it 
Namely,  as  to  the  power  in  mental  culture,  thus  ideally 
represented,  of  showing  its  due  analogue  to  that  properly 
finishing  point  of  all  actual  planetary  development,  which 
the  conditioning  of  seasons  is :  by  means  of  supervening 
control  of  an  ecliptic  on  movement  equatorial,  inclining  the 
planet's  axis.  For,  as  the  meaning  of  this  conditioning 
seems  implicated  indeed  with  "predilections",  appearing 
those  of  respectively  the  two  hemispheres  which  the  equa- 
tor marks  out; — so,  mentally  it  correspondently  appears, 
that  a  preference  for  Time-respects  over  Space-respects,  in 
the  religiously-assorted  character  of  mind,  opposedly  to 
the  scientific,  may  naturally  account  for  two  several  modes 
of  culture,  revolutionally  brought  about,  having  likeness 
to  those  hemispheres  in  precisely  this  matter  of  their  pos- 
session of  seasons.  The  settlement  of  the  mind's  plan 
of  rotation  which  is  culture,  needs  a  balancing  between  its 
three  several  influencers  of  direction : — the  polarizing  in- 
fluence of  Intellect ;  the  centralizing  infiuence  of  Emotion- 
by-reflection ;  and  the  Self-iuflaenoe  of  th«t  surfiice  mind- 
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action  which  bears  contact  with  Environment.  And 
therefore,  since  the  latter,  represented  by  the  Space-Ideal, 
is  necessarily  always  tending  to  excess  while  development 
remains  actually  proceeding ;  it  may  well  be,  inferribly, 
that  a  mingling  of  the  other  two— the  signifiers  of  History 
and  Ontology, — may  suffice  to  support  alternation  of  the 
kind  that  is  supposed :  between  two  modes  of  culture,  de- 
sirable both  in  themselves  and  for  the  giving  of  mutual 
efficacy  to  one  another,  which  therein  appear  naturally 
the  mind's  Winter  and  Summer  dispositions  of  axis. 


Let  this  much  suffice,  then,  for  explanation  of  what  I 
mean  by  Star-Symbolism : — ^utterly  inadequate  as  it  is  for 

a  due  elaboration  of  the  matter  comprehended. ^And 

now  it  seems  .best,  before  passing  to  what  next  lies  in  train 
to  be  considered,  to  attempt,  more  distinctly  than  hereto- 
fore, a  general  statement  of  the  argument  involved. 

My  aim,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  that  of  throwing  into 
one  the  entire  plan  of  Mind's  dealing  with  Nature.  I  have 
design  to  make  it  show  for  self-evident,  that  the  whole 
diaracter  of  Mind-operation  is  purely  and  solely  that  which 
answers  to  character  gleaned,  indirectly,  out  of  Nature's 
observation : — ^namely,  as  duplicated  by  reflection. 

I  have  already  said  (pp.  1 53-4),  that  the  fullest  of  assist- 
ance from  Science  to  Metaphysics  lies  in  the  prepossession 
afforded,  that  ^'  all  parts  of  iJunight^^  will  prove  to  ^^  have 
the  same  mode  of  action  and  re-action  on  one  another, 
which  by  thought  has  been  discovered  to  pervade  all  parts 
of  no^rtf."  But  by  the  now-designed  method  of  meta- 
physics, I  am  endeavouring  to  fill  in  this  scheme  by  a 
definite  institution  of  connection  between  Thought  and 
Nature,  as  to  FcrvM  thence  ensuing,  material  and  mentaL 
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A  Form  arrived  at  definitely  and  persistently,  is  mani- 
festly the  accompaniment,  and  required  indication,  of  re- 
alized Integration  of  the  physical  kind ;  nor,  I  argue,  is  it 
in  any  degree  less  so  where  the  Integration  is  spirituaL 
And  if  farther  it  be  admitted,  that  indeed  to  the  latter  is 
appropriate,  as  now  asserted,  the  two-fold  mode  of  Inte- 
gration established  for  intrinsic  to  the  former,  the  analogy 
is  complete  for  the  end  that  I  design  : — ^with  exception  as 
to  principle  of  reversed  order  of  dignity. 

Wherever  there  has  mentally  been  made  estimation  of 
the  fact  found  in  Nature,  of  integral  parts  systematically 
^'  acting  and  re-acting  on  one  another,"  a  Mental  Integra^ 
tion  is  manifestly  as  attributable  for  produced  as  the 
physical  one  represented.  And  why  should  not  the  same 
thing  be  true  of  that  higher  kind  of  Mental  Integrations 
which  indeed  are  only  secondarily  related  to  physical  re- 
alities :  having  respect  to  what  absolutely  are  Non-exist- 
ences in  Nature,  in  being  Absolute  Abstractions  to  Thought? 
I  contend  that  as,  primarily,  the  all-comprehending  idea  of 
Deity  is  an  Integrated  Metaphysical  Reality ;  so  the  three 
great  subordinate  ideas  of  large  class-divisions  of  the 
Circumstance  of  our  existence.  Time,  Space,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  Self- Being,  are  also  true  Integrated  Realities : 
— ^in  the  latter's  being  taken  for,  in  one,  the  whole 
linked  continuity  of  consecutive  developments  of  Being. 
The  only  thing  wanting,  I  consider,  is  to  prove  how  the 
Abstractions  have  indeed  continuity  as  consecutive  and  aa 
truly  linking  them  together,  as  precisely  the  natural  forma- 
tions which  are  primitively-classed  for  such  in  Nature ; 
and  which  therein  they  reflectionally  repeat 

Let  me  state  the  proposition  in  the  terms  of  the  old 
argument  of  ^^  Design" :  as  supposing  of  Nature  that  at 
first  she  took  counsel  with  herself,  as  to  laying  out  her 
plan  of  creation. ^What  by  primitive  philosophy  was 
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attributed  to  her,  we  know,  with  a  view  to  this,  was,  that 
she  made  for  herself  "  types"  at  the  beginning,  whereon 
afterwards  were  all  forms  to  ensue  to  be  moulded.  In 
philosophy  experiential  then  also,  I  contend,  there  most 
rightfully  be  acknowledged  what  practically  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  only  closer  to  the  purpose,  in  the  matter 
being  rather  described  thus.  Namely,  that,  in  perceiving 
at  starting  how  her  impulse  for  creation  was  leading  her  on 
to  unmanageable  multiformity  of  structures,  she  prudently 
controlled  this  by  the  Prescience  which  informed  her,  that 
for  feasible  arrangement  it  would  be  well  to  assort  them — 
as  human  Thought,  since  it  came,  has  precisely  assorted 
them, — into  Mineral  and  Vegetable  and  Animal  divisions  of 
Form-structure.  Such  conclusion,  however,  for  arrived  at 
by  Nature,  we  might  exactly  express  by  sa}ring  that  she 
gained  ^^  abstract  ideas"  of  these  destined  divisions :  the 
three  types  of  these  classes  being  just  h^r  own  Thought- 
Integrations  pre-realized  for  such  to  herself. But,  if 

so,  there  is  herein  supplied  the  very  rationale  to  a 
systematized  principle  of  Symbolism :  showing  duly  the 
likeness-with-difference,  and  no  more  than  this,  which  of 
right  should  exist  between  owr  abstract  viewing,  and  that 
which  by  us  is  attributable  to  Nature.  That  is,  if  indeed 
be  demonstrable  the  continuity  in  our  own  case,  of  the 
kind  that  is  demanded. 

In  what  manner  Nature  herself  passes  on  from  her 
mineral  Ideal,  per  mliumy  to  the  distinct  one  presently  to 
be  considered,  may  perhaps  really  have  no  other  interpre- 
tation for  us  than  by  our  reflection,  with  due  allowance,  on 
the  process-correspondent  of  our  own  Thought !  Let  me 
explain,  then,  my  design  as  to  the  latter. 

I  imagine  that  the  effect  of  transition  from  Thought 
^^  mineral^'  to  ^Wegetal",  occurs  still  under  no  more  than 
a  need  of  an  habitual  re-modelling  of  divisions  in  the 
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subjeot-matter,  such  aa  duly  ma^  aooommodate  the  plan 
of  these  to  alternately  the  two  sides  of  mentalism.  For, 
while  to  Science  the  polarizing  action  of  all  Intellect  makes 
necessary  and  sufficient  a  dividing  in  Two  ;-^never  can 
this  satisfy  the  opposite  mental  fiume,  through  precisely 
the  mind's  being  not  all  pure  Intellect :  whence  inevitably 
it  recurs  to  a  dividing  in  Three, — although  again  this  must 
subside  into  the  dual  mode,  in  a  new  form,  as  soon  as  In- 
tellect masters  the  occasion.  Thus  in  fact  I  would  reduce 
the  whole  matter  of  continuity,  both  natural  and  mentali 
into  a  ^^  law"  making  assertion  pf  this  need. 

The  adaptation  that  such  ^^  law*'  has  to  Mentalism,  ii^ 
regard  to  its  here-believed  essential  two  points,  is  the 
following.  These  are,  the  mind's  need  of  contrasted 
images ;  and  of  their  being  held  in  a  sti^te  of  balancing 
oscillation:  while  the  condition  seems  fulfilled,  to  the 
Metaphysical  temper,  by— on  the  one  hand,  its  allying  of 
its  own  conscious  Images  with  the  action  of  Nature's 
mifieral  Ideal ;— on  the  other,  by  its  responding  to  this,  in  a 
large  and  ostensible  fashion,  with  the  integral  method 
of  Ontological  interpretation,  which  of  right  is  the  habitual 
practice  of  Mentalism.  And,  if  to  Nature's  three  division^ 
in  series,  of  Mineral,  Vegetal,  and  Animal,  there  be  added 
what  Subjectivity  makes  necessary,  of  a  fourth  division 
as  Mentaly  this  is  properly  in  accordance  with  the  stated 
habit  of  Metaphysics,  in  all  cases  of  series,  of  taking  charge 
for  itself  of  the  ^^  extremes",  and  leaving  to  Science  th^ 
^^  means"  (p.  249).  On  its  own  side,  moreover.  Science 
haSy  I  believe,  dealt  symbolically  with  these  ^^  means": — 
using  for  the  one  element  of  oscillation  that  un-mental 
animal  type  which  seems  generally  implied  in  the  scheme 
of  "  Selection" ; — for  the  other,  the  Tree-type,  notoriously 
the  instrument  of  the  Author  of  that  scheme  in  his  detailed 
exposition  of  the  theory.    This  dual  arrangement|  besid^^ 
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while  as  such  it  suits  specially  an  intellectual  posture  of 
self-consciousness,  is  responded  to  equally  by  what  In- 
tellect comes  inevitably  to  do  with  Nature's  three-fold 
division,  on  its  own  a^x^ount :  namely,  in  simplifying  these 
into  classes  of  ^^  organic  and  inorganic" 

And  this  necessity  to  Thought,  if  admitted  for  such,  of 
continually  re-furnishing  its  own  plan  of  dividing  natural 
objects  in  classes,  adds  only  confirmation  to  my  first-stated 
idea  of  metaphysical  working :  that,  while  need  of  but 
one  single  definition  of  its  material  is  started  with,  the 
need  is  by  communion  with  Science  rendered  four-fold 
(I.  35).  The  crudely-subjective  view  of  Nature  sees  Mind 
diflfused  everjrwhere ;  while  this  is  by  Science  chastened 
thoroughly  into  that  for  which  the  Symbols  are  barely  in- 
organic But  when  contrarily  it  is  Science  itself  for  which 
Symbols  are  in  question, — as  to  which  Mind  is  objectively 
excluded  from  being  present, — the  enforced  narrow  range 
causes  closer  division  in  the  sphere  intermediate  :  now  re- 
garding especially  that  progress  in  development  of  Form- 
structures,  which  means  Nature's  history  in  character  of 
creator, — ^her  course  of  "experimenting"  with  creation 
(127 — 132); — while  our  very  ability  of  so  following  her 
up  with  symbolizing  experiments  of  our  own,  is  also  fop 
the  "verifying"  of  both  kinds  of  experiments. 

But  in  order  to  show  how  the  "  law  of  alternation"  just 
stated  is  indeed  the  true  linking-conception  between  Sym- 
bolisms inorganic  and  organic,  illustration  may  be  given 
in  what  yet  remains  needful  to  be  said  about  Star-Ideals. 
In  the  foregoing,  because  of  my  holding  by  metaphysical 
station,  my  basis  for  the  classifying  of  these  has  necessarily 
been  that  of  their  relation  to  self-need  of  the  mind,  so 
estiknated  at  present  time :  whence,  even  in  regard  to  an- 
tecedent idealization,  nothing  else  has  been  attended  to 
save  only  the  experienced  varying  of  the  exclusive  three 
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images  now  assigned  for  prime  class.  Bat  if,  in  dropping 
this  immediately-subj  ective  pm^ose,  I  tarn  to  seek  rather 
the  trne  development  of  Ideals  in  general,  as  with  special 
regard  to  themselves  rather  than  personal  self,  I  believe 
that  the  progress  will  manifest  itself  actually  for  having 
occarred  in  the  very  manner  asserted:  by  a  coarse  of 
variations  between  a  daal  and  a  triple  mode  of  ordination. 
That  is,  with  additional  allowance,  especially  made  and 
remembered,  for  dae  branching  of  the  series  towards  the 
two-fold  effect  here  essentially  contemplated.  These  suc- 
cessive re-arrangements  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  natural 
means  towards  the  very  establishment  of  the  primary 

class,  in  that  actual  character. With  the  suggestion  of 

such  process  I  will  therefore  now  finish  with  what  lies 
upon  this  side  the  transition  in  Symbolism. 

The  here-considered  secondary  Ideals  which  are  the 
correlated  ones  of  ^^  Body  and  Soul  '^  ^^  Matter  and  Mo- 
tion", "Corporeality  and  Spirit",  "  Vis  Inertia  and  Vis 
Ffm",— each  pair  of  them  polarized  opposites, — ^were  all 
of  them  bom  out  of  date  for  Mythology  to  act  on  them : 
while  the  same  cause  forbids  their  being  counted,  as  in 
sequence  to  Mythology,  under  likeness  of  St«rs.  Yet, 
for  all  that,  soon  as  ever  they  are  mentally  sifted,  one  and 
all  of  them  together,  they  seem  trying,  as  it  were,  for  that 
mode  of  genealogical  connection  which  Mythology  would 
have  given  them  at  once,  just  as  Astronomy,  on  the  face 
of  it,  denies  it  to  them.  And  the  sjrmptom  of  this  en- 
deavour, I  assume  to  find  produced  in  precisely  what  Evo- 
lutionism has  done  for  Astronomy,  by  showing  progress 
in  constitution  for  world-masses,  recorded  on  one  point : 
namely,  their  acquiring — ^by  pure  force  of  variously- 
determinated  revolution, — increasingly  a  desirable  dis- 
position of  their  axial  self-balance : — of  which  progress. 
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again,  I  aasnme  that  oar  severally-accepted  ordeiings  of 
Ideals  are  exponent 

I  suppose,  tiien,  a  qoasi-genealogy  of  Ideals  ( — always 
of  the  deeper  kind  which  includes  individoatiDg  ones,  on 
fellow-terms  with  the  merely  spatial  and  sequential :  sinoe 
otherwise  the  idea  could  in  no  way  be  valid, — )  of  the 
nature  that  is  this.     Of  Deity,  for  initial  and  initiat- 
ing head  of  the  series  of  them,  I  conceive  that  from  the 
first  it  contrasted  itself  either  with  one  or  the  other,  or 
with  both,  of  those  offspring  of  itself  which  had  destiny 
to  become  what  are  now  its  intellectual  compeers  of  Space 
and  Time :  the  shifting  of  tMa  kind  between  ^^  two"  and 
^^  three"-division  being  the  very  means  of  the  emptyizig- 
out  of  the  at-first  concrete  contents  of  the  Ideals,  which, 
n>hen  duly  eliminated,  suffered  properly  the  Ideals  to  retr^t, 
as  they  needed  to  do,  into  purely  the  matters  of  mere 
thought-definition,  or  Metaphysical  Entityship.     In  pit>- 
portion  to  this  effect,  however,  did  there  always  enm» 
need  to  those  out-shelled  contents  of  new  defining,  and 
new  entityship,  to  be  obtained.    And  this,  to  the  mode  of 
generalism  which  now  betook  itself  to  exclude  Deity  for 
ostensible,  gave  residue  scientific  of  Matter-and-Motion ; — 
while,  parted-off  by  subjective  protest  against  the  suffi- 
ciency of  it, — as  a  merely  evasive  substitute  for  .the  old 
"  Body-and-Soul"  notion,  more  faithful  of  its  kind, — a 
contrary  mating  of  Matter  with  "  Spirit"  seemed,  for  this 
aspect,  the  more  fit  correlation,  to  express  wholly  what 
the  first  design  had  intended,  before  Space  and  Time  with 
Deity  had  been  virtually  left  behind.     But  this  science 
still  evaded  by  backing  Motion  with  the  new  idea  of  Force: 
thus  including  the  dynamic  or  true  spirit-character  of 
Time-action — all  action  being  recognized  for  dynamic  by 
the  very  meaning  of  it, — which  by  reflected  enhancement 
of  Matter  also,  involved  the  attributing  of  Force  for  a  Fu 
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EvohUianis : — whence  a  Triad  was  completed,  on  the  part 
of  science :  Matter  and  Motion  and  Evolutional  Force : 
absorbing  most  truly  the  whole  contents  that  scientifically 
were  estimable  in  the  still-eyolving  Triad  for  the  other 
kind  of  mentalism. — ^Take  the  Vis  EvoltUioniSj  again,  how- 
ever, under  polarizing  action,  and  it  gains  for  itself  con- 
trast in  Vis  negative ;  and  the  effect  ensues,  which  present 
science  is  displaying,  of  even  Matter  and  Motion  being 
driven  from  the  field,  into  sheer  Metaphysicalness  in 
their  turn :  dualUm  remaining  the  conqueror.  And  what 
farther  must  happen,  when  the  subjective  protest  once 

more  becomes  raised? 1  perceive  that  what  lies  in  due 

course  of  this  kind,  for  restoration  of  triplicity,  must 
indeed  be  the  constituting  of  an  Ideal  yet  uncompassed 
for  such  in  philosophy :  an  idealizing  of  the  very  principle 
of  Dualism  in  itself: — an  assertion  made  absolute,  that 
.  wherever  in  nature  the  two  modes  of  ViSj  positive  and 
negative,  work  evolutionally  together,  there  also  is  made 
present  an  Idealized  Necessity  of  Two  Kinds  of  evolved 
Forms  for  result 


w 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CLASSEBTING-POWBR  OF  THB  TREE-SYMBOL. 

But  what  comes  to  be  the  aspect  of  this  linking-concep- 

tion,  when  we  turn  to  regard  it  by  its  opposite  face  ? 

The  natural  and  obvious  one  that  it  never  can  be  seen 
under  by  light  of  mere  Star-imagery ! 

For  the  instant  the  "law  of  alternation"  between 
orderings  "  in-Two"  and  "  in-Three"  is  transplanted  in 
full  to  the  sphere  of  proper  Organism, — ^the  sphere  where 
of  right  the  principle  of  Growth  is  in  dominance, — ^the 
"  Two  Kinds  of  evolved  Forms",  so  hardly  before  to  be 
recognized  for  such,  become  clearly  at  one  with  the  ordi- 
nary effect  of  Sex-difference.  And  by  this,  being  so,  is 
indeed  shown  a  bearing  of  favour  in  Nature  towards  the 
method  of  "  two-and -three"  alternation,  as  to  that  which 
is  its  consummating  presentation, — seeming  held  by  her 
singly  in  view  to  herself,  for  inclusive  desired  end  of  her 
every  thing  of  striving  in  creation, — ^which  does  to  our- 
selves touch  on  matters  that  render  it  as  familiar  in  its 

aspect,  as  in  effect  it  is  incomparably  important ^Yes ; 

and  moreover  that  prove  it  to  yield  manifestly  the  Sub- 
jective match,  adapted  with  precision  to  the  very  criterion 
of  developmental  advance  which  by  Science,  on  its  own 
part,  is  accepted  for  class-basis  to  its  whole  general  plan 
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of  the  classing  of  organisms. 1  mean,  as  to  that  cnl* 

minating  power  in  human  beings,  where  first  the  Sex- 
difference  is  produced  with  completeness,  of  true  Marriage- 
Union  being  effected,  between  the  representers  of  Sex ; 
which  hence  bestows  types  on  lower  beings  of  ^^  dganumi^ 
and  ^^gaMOui\  as  respectively  they  are  apart  from,  or 
approach  to,  the  ability  of  such  Union.  For  what  meaning 
has  such  Union  except  only  in  this,  that  the  Dualism 
signified  by  it  is  sig^iified  also  for  exchangeable  with 
Triplicity ! 

Supposing  that  we  had  need  to  define  to  ourselves  what 
is  the  import  of  those  terms  of  "  Man"  and  "  Woman" 
which  stand  to  us  for  the  Sex-divided  halves  of  the  whole 
number  of  human  beings  : — ^in  what  way  could  we  other- 
wise do  this  than  by  the  supervention  of  a  third  kind  of 
being — a  third  element  of  division  ?  Of  "  Man  "  it  could 
only  be  said  duly  that  it  stands  for  human  beings  not 
actually  Women ;  and  of  ^^  Woman"  that  it  stands  for  all 
those  not  actually  Men.  But  this  is  mere  negative  defi- 
nition. Nor  for  that  which  should  properly  avail  is  there 
any  to  be  rendered,  except  in  the  addition  of  the  idea  of 

the  Child. But,  this  added,  is  the  event  of  the  case  at 

an  end?  So  far  firom  this,  it  happens  only,  as  we  know, 
that  the  very  instant  the  new  Child-relation  is  struck, 
Man  and  Woman  become  blended  in  the  character  of 
Parents :  so  that  Dualism  again  has  the  victory.  And 
this  lasts  for  a  settlement,  how  long  ?  Until,  but  pre- 
cisely no  longer  than  till,  the  Child  for  itself  becomes 
credited  with  Sex :  when  new  Triad  ensues.  And  thus 
runs  continually  the  story  of  human  life,  for  a  thing  of 
relations.  It  is  a  changing  incessant  between  the  apart- 
ness of  two-fold  regulation,  bringing  statical  firmness  to 
our  nature,  and  the  softening  geniality  of  combining  Tri- 
plicity I ^And  the  one  word  of  "  Marriage,"  teleologi- 
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callynnderBtood,  Bays  everytbing  about  this  that  is  po&sible 
to  be  said  I 

But  how  shall  I  express  what  appears  to  be  the  magni- 
tude of  the  implication  here  contained  I If  the  matter 

of  grouped  family  relations,  knotted  up  in  the  import  of 
Marriage,  while  it  certainly  stands  to  our  subjective  expe- 
rience for  whatever  in  our  human  well-being  is  abidingly 
substantial,  answers  also  to  what  in  the  judgment  of  Sci- 
ence stands  best  for  criterion  of  physical  advance  to  living 
organisms  in  general ; — ^and  if  the  argument  is  a  true  one, 
that  because  Mind  in  its  own  development  reflects  need- 
fully the  lower  development,  therefore  it  must  lie  under 
the  self-same  criterion : — ^then  surely  a  due  answering 
basis  is  produced,  irrefragably  such,  not  only  to  the  plan 
of  Mental  Sexhood  in  general,  but  specifically  to  that  idea 
of  Eeligion,  as  the  Feminine  side  of  the  Sexhood,  which 
so  differently  has  been  traced  out  before,  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work.    Namely,  the  idea  of  Religion  as  having 
constantly  consisted,  for  true  latent  import  of  it,  in  merely 
a  systematizing  of  men's  conscious  apprehension  of  Affec- 
tive Relations  of  the  Filiative  kind.   While  human  beings 
were  barbarians,  it  waa  obviously  impossible  that  thej 
should  consciously  know  the  real  value  of  Marriage,  as  the 
source  of  these  Relations : — ^far  as,  even  in  our  own  day^  is 
the  true  estimation  from  arrived  at !  But,  as  Marriage  eon 
be  understood  rightly  only  when  Sex  is  known  rightly ;  and 
as  Sex  is  known  rightly  only  by  due  valuation  of  Filial 
Relations ;  while  on  perfectness  of  the  latter  depends  the 
everything  touching  men  as  a  Race :  surely,  the  purpose 
in  Nature  of  leading  onward  to  this,  teleologically  through 
each  and  every  form  of  Religion,  is  abundantly  what  is 
worthy  of  the  means ;  and,  more  than  this,  even  ennobling 
of  these,  beyond  what  previously  has  been  felt  of  them  ! 

The  whole  ^^  final  aim"  of  Religion,  I  thus  conceive 
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to  fall  in  with  what  is  choiceBt  of  Ideals  to  Nature, 
made  good  for  such :  the  type  of  "  Father-Mother-Child, 
triply-conditioned  by  dually-parted  Sex." ^And  so  im- 
portant is  the  understanding  of  this  type,  tkrough  under- 
standing of  this  coincidence,  to  the  object  to  which  now  I 
am  betaking  myself,  of  Symbolic  ordination, — so  entirely 
is  it  the  postulate  now  in  course  to  be  proceeded  on, — ^that 
I  must  shortly  go  over  my  ground  for  the  conviction. 
That  is,  in  adding  to  my  first-gamed  result,  in  working  out 
the  subject  at  length,  the  clenching  corroboration  which 
appears  to  me  derivable  from  now-discerned  principle. 

The  concern  is,  that  of  the  special  requisition  of  a  divid- 
ing in-Trinity  of  whatever  be  religiously-felt  influences, 
acting  supemally  on  us  :  counter-active  to  the  polarizing 
dualism  of  secular  classifying.  While  before  I  have 
argued,  then,  that  an  exclusive  Parental  relation -^as  con- 
ditioned by  the  natural  rule  of  the  case,  that  ^^  the  life 
of  the  Parent  over- wraps  mid-way  the  life  of  the  Child", 
(I.  149) — suffices  in  itself  to  explain  the  belief  universal 
of  Religion  in  God  as  a  Father ;  so  now  I  contend,  that 
a  due  form  of  Trinity,  provided  to  alternate  with  such 
Dualism,  is  inevitably  the  reflectional  efiect  of  adequate 
recognition,  made  general  to  mankind,  of  the  import  of 
Sex.  And,  as  this  two-fold  method  of  thought  belongs 
only  to  the  stage  of  thought-method  where  thi^  is  sym- 
bolically credited  with  Sex,  so  I  consider  that  it  was 
correspondently  through  defect  of  this  Sexual  distribu- 
tion of  thougbt-material  ^'hat  the  original  attempts  at 
formation  of  a  Trinity,  made  by  Alexandrians,  failed  as 
they  did :  namely,  by  their  trying  to  make  a  cosmical 
form  of  it,  all  in  one  ;  and  thus  confounding  the  two  as- 
pects of  external  and  introspectional,  which,  when  Mental 
Sex  is  allowed  for,  necessitate  Science's  having  one  form 
and  Religion  another.     (That  is,  in  the  only  case  in  which 
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Science  has  any  need  of  a  Trinity :  when  the  extent  of  its 
generalizing  brings  it  closely  to  approach  to  the  method 
of  Religion.)  But,  if  the  Triad  which  now  I  have  been 
allotting  to  Science,  of  Space-Time-and-Being  for  its 
proper  supernal  images,  be  accepted  in  that  light:  as 
dealing  rightly  with  Environment  for  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  Science : — ^it  has  still  the  relationship,  how- 
ever distant,  with  the  Trinity-by-eminence  of  Religion, 
affectively  drawn  out  in  regard  to  what  only  in  Environ- 
ment is  subjectively  important,  that  of  near  fellow-beings, 
which  additionally  confirms  the  Sex-character  of  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  schemes.  Namely,  thus. Cer- 
tainly, the  apposition  of  Paternal  Deity  with  Self, — as 
the  purest  of  all  possible  settings  of  religious  thought, 
and  that  to  which  constantly  recurrence  must  be  made, 
for  very  life  of  religion, — ^is  a  treatment  as  in  spiritual 
Space  (I.  267 ;  note,  265).  But,  representing  as  this  does 
a  metaphysic  Dualism  which  as  such  shows  the  unnatural 
tension  of  it,  with  the  obvious  means  of  rupture  to  it 
when  recollection  of  fellow  egoisms  intervenes  (L  268)  ; 
while  the  latter  brings  necessarily  a  shifting  of  the  ground 
into  reference  to  Time-respects :  under  occurrence  of  this 
shifting,  it  proves  itself  natural  that  the  ordering  should 
oe  this : — the  spatial  idea  of  the  Father  made  to  fall 
under  sign  of  Time- Past,  for  Creator  of  all  actual  con- 
dition ;  having  necessarily  Time-Future  for  a  Son,  bom 
to  Him  and  to  us  (I.  522)  ;  and  therefore  Time-Present 
left  inevitably,  as  endowed  with  Holy  Energy  of  full 
Being-principle,  for  the  generating  medium  to  the  Divine 
Filiation.  And  how  manifest  is  it  therefore  that  this 
requisite  hypostasis,  Third  to  the  others,  is  essentially 
Feminine;  however  in  past  stages  of  religion,  through 
condition  of  intellectual  experience,  it  could  only  be  hesi- 
tatingly, and  as  if  fearfully,  acknowledged  for  such  I    All 
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work  of  intellection,  it  nrast  never  be  forgotten,  has 
exclusively  acted  from  the  Man's  point  of  view:  and, 
hence  the  mixing  with  conditions  of  materialism,  which 
indispensably  are  associated  with  Birth,  has,  ever  before 
the  time  of  Christianity, — and  after  it,  only  yielding  in  the 
aspect  by  degrees, — appeared  necessarily  to  intellect  for 
sole  degradation.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  purely  such, 
held  itself  free  therefore,  stringently,  from  Sexism,  as 
being  grossness ;  while  ever  in  Mythology,  and  lastly, 
above  all,  in  the  perfected  Mythology  of  Christhood,  the 
descending  of  Divine  Nature  by  the  Motherhood  of  Women 
has  alone  really  satisfied  subjective  demand.  And  this 
— ^much  more  than  any  glorifying  of  Women  through 
particular  instance, — has  rightly,  as  I  conceive,  raised 
Marriage,  or  tended  to  raise  it,  in  estimation  of  Men. 
Here,  as  I  believe,  is  the  Woman's  real  debt,  mcalculably 
great,  to  the  dogma  of  Incarnation !  It  was  trifling  as 
benefit,  by  comparison,— even  great  as  historically  it  proved 
itself, — that  Mary,  like  Jesus,  should  come  to  be  deified 
in  person  :  this  was  only  the  progress,  slow  moving  for- 
ward, to  an  Abstract  Perception  finally  to  be  realized  as 
a  part  of  the  very  element  of  human  Intellect  I 

The  very  meaning  of  Marriage,  measured  to  the  experi- 
ence both  of  men  and  of  women,  is  manifestly  at  one  with 
what  all  proper  instinct  of  Philosophy  has  felt  about  the 
need  of  a  mingling  with  "  materialism",  rationally  enforced 
on  it.  In  both  cases,  namely,  the  natural  compulsion 
has  mstinctively  been  met  with  abhorrence,  as  bringing 
only  utter  degradation  to  the  feeling  that  in  consciousness 
is  purest  and  best.  But,  while  Nature  insists,  neverthe- 
less, on  the  instinct's  being  made  to  give  way,  here  shows 
the  real  manner  by  which,  through  precisely  the  doctrine 
of  Triplicity,  she  permits  the  real  nobleness  of  the  in- 
stinct in  no  way  to  be  injured  by  the  yielding.    Through 
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the  very  fact  of  the  mastery  being  gained  with  peculiarity 
in  the  cases  of  the  sexually-opposed  sides, — ^with  need, 
finally,  of  due  principle  of  balance  between  these,— 7-the 
nature  of  the  process-in-full  should  evidently  be  that 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  involves  a  more  perfect  surren- 
der of  the  masculine  side  to  the  materializing  effect, 
should  accomplish  the  spiritualizing  of  the  feminine  side. 
And  this  can  be  done — this  is  done — in  Nature,  exclusively 
through  the  issue  to  the  compoimd  demand,  in  the  cases 
both  sjrmbolic  and  real.  For  the  Union  between  ade- 
quately-materialized Science  and  adequately-spiritualized 
Beligion,  is  no  more  in  reason  approvable  for  legitimated 
by  Nature  exeqjt  by  its  sequel,  of  Gt)od  Fruit  in  sound 
Offspring  obtained  by  it,  than  natural  Marriage  is  other- 
wise  sanctioned,  theoretically: — while  the  sanctioning, 
again,  is  made  good  by  the  establishing  precisely  of  the 
Sexual  Equilibrium.  That  is,  by  conviction  made  mutual 
of  the  needful  equality — ^the  librating  equality, — of  the 
theorized  condition  of  the  sexes :  connected  necessarily, 
as  is  evident,  with  the  theory  of  Marriage  thus  regarded 
as  the  true  one.  And  granting  that  it  be  such,  how  better 
could  it  actually  have  gained  for  itself  due  formal  expres- 
sion than  by  the  very  theory  of  Christianity  ?  The  need  is 
of  a  full  Trinity  of  regards  to  be  paid  to  the  three  several 
states  of  Husband- Wife-Offspring,  before  religious  sanc- 
tion to  Marriage  be  assumed :  and  the  expressing  of  such 
triply.joined  need  is  immediately  in  view  in  the  Christian 
hypothesis.  The  Father  is  impossibly  a  Father,  except 
in  the  Son's  being  true  Son  to  the  Father ;  and  this  again 
is  made  possible  alone  by  a  Mother  made  rightly  adapted 
to  the  Father :  whence  truly, — ^with  whatever  contradic- 
tion in  terms, — no  one  of  the  conditions  is  "  afore  or  after 
any  other."  * And  for  finishing  proof,  as  it  seems,  to 

*  The  sudden  definiteDess  which  the  idea  of  Religion  eeemB  in  this  manner 
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this  theory  both  of  Marriage  and  Christianity,  as  based 
upon  principle  of  Equilibrimn,  is  what  now  I  am  argu- 
ing for  the  character  of  universal  teleology :  the  presence 
of  an  aim,  reigning  everywhere,  towards  a  true  filling  np, 
in  the  end,  of  Nature's  sacred  design  of  Sex. 

This  idea  then  being  held  up  for  standard  direction,  I 
may  rightfully  return  to  my  purpose  with  Symbolism.  The 
realizing  of  Religion  by  mankind  in  this  light  of  connec- 
tion with  interpretation  of  Sex,  can  only  be  effected,  I 

to  hftve  epnmg  into,  by  contact  with  such  alien  material,  Buggests  an  almost 
overwhelming  flood  of  considerations,  compelling  attention,  however  nnfit 
to  be  crowded  into  the  already  over-burdened  matter  of  these  chapters.  Let 
me  therefore  subjoin  here  at  onoe  the  following  merely  indicatory  remarks. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  large  historical  effect-,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Kariolatry,  of  the  honoar  paid  to  celibacy,  in  proof  of  the  deep  nata- 
nJ  connection  of  Christianity  with  the  import  of  3iarriage ; — ^nor  of  that  rais- 
ing by  it  of  Marriage  into  the  form  of  a  '^  sacrament",  which  indeed  was  only 
a  tnie  carrying  out  of  a  feeling  towards  it  conmion  to  all  religions.  But  to 
some  of  my  readers  it  may  seem  as  fresh  as  it  does  to  myself,  to  observe  how 
already  in  the  New  Testament  the  connection  is  betrayed : — ^not,  of  course, 
with  attributable  intention,  but  with  traceable  tendency.  It  is  obeervablci 
namely,  with  obviousness, — as  to  that  new  ordering-out  of  moral  preoepte 
which  rightfully  attends  on  new  religious  ideas  put  forth,  and  is  strictly  the 
evidence  of  real  faith  in  them, — ^how  very  large  a  part  of  apostdio  injunc- 
tions has  regard  to  the  estimation  of  Marriage.  But  much  beyond  this  speaks 
the  hd  which  subtends  the  whole  matter  of  the  Epistles,  of  the  form  given  to 
the  *'  mystery**  of  Ghristianityt  as  such : — startlingly  in  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
sent idea,  when  traced  out  in  ite  dogmatic  history.  What  Paul  began  with,  as 
the  basis  to  his  own  scheme,  was  the  Jewish  idea,  requiring  prosecution,  of 
Israel  as  God's  Son ;  with  the  means  to  the  universalising  and  making  good 
of  it,  of  the  added  G^reoian  notion  of  the  Logos,  as  descended  emanation  of  the 
Father.  But  the  natural  scruple  against  incarnating  the  Divine,  seems  to 
have  forced  him  the  rather  into  the  felicitous  evasion  of  making  of  the  Logos 
only  Husband  to  the  new  Israel,  converted  for  that  purpose  to  a  feminine 
image.  And  this  view,  for  at  all  evente  a  general  one  soon  after,  is  manifested 
emphatically  in  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb,  identified  with  the 
body  of  Jewish  sainte  as  the  New  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  manner,  however,  in 
which  the  idea  worked  with  Paul,  whether  originated  by  him  or  not,  there  is 
the  faithful  indication  of  these  passages  of  his  genuine  writings :  Romans  vii. 
4;  xii.  5 ;  1  Cor.  zii.  12 ;  OaU  iv.  j  and,  especially,  of  1  Cor.  zi.  8*12,  where  his 
mind  appears  notably  at  conflict  with  itself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Sex-reia- 
tion,  in  being  practically  hindered  from  the  view  of  it  discerned  by  his  geniust 
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conceive,  by  previously  the  symbolic  uniting  of  Science 
and  Religion — after  first  long  and  difficult  wooing  of  one 
another  by  these, — ^having  duly  borne  its  fruit  of  Moral 
Principle.  And  Symbolism,  of  the  kind  to  be  now  entered 
on,  bears  precisely  on  the  means  to  the  Union :  acting 
now  on  the  masctdine  side  of  thought,  as  before  on  the 
feminine.  Namely,  as  to  showing  how  Nature  herself, 
when  she  worked  for  the  first  time  (evolutionally,)  with. 
Sex  full  in  view,  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  "  material- 
izing" which  is  the  difficulty  also  of  human  intellect 

Compare,  namely,  the  Ml  theoretic  perception  in  yerses  11, 12, — "  neither  is 
the  man  without  the  woman,  neither  the  woman  without  the  man,  in  the 
Lordf** — ^with  the  inoompatihle  insifltanoe  in  the  previous  rerses,  made  neces- 

Mury  by  the  feeling  of  his  age,  on  the  man's  being  "  head  to  the  woman." And 

predLsely  this  oonfliot  appears  that  of  the  as-if  here  unconsciously-predicted 
Trinity,  thenoeefter  to  be  logically  produced,  with  the  quasi-humanitarianism 

of  original  Christianity! See  next,  also,  the  repetition  of  the  dilemma  in 

Ephes,  V.  22-88 :  where  in  practically  aiming  at  *'  obedience  of  wives,"  there 
is  still  the  contradictory  dogma  maintained  of  **  husband  and  wife  being  one 
fleeh" :  guarded  from  being  over-much  leant  on  in  practice  by  the  writer^s 
breaUng  off,  as  he  does,  with — **  This  is  a  great  mystery :  but  I  speak  con- 

eertwng  Christ  and  the  Chwreh.* And  in  fact,  the  members  of  the  Church 

were  one  flesh  with  the  substance  of  the  Church,  which,  while  taken  for  the 
fpoose  «f  the  LogoS}  kept  shifting  itself  mentally  with  the  image  of  the  human 
Saviour,  special  Son  to  the  Father: — while  here  seems  moreover  the  true  path 
towards  the  Athanasian  decision,  where  finally  what  was  Jewish  in  the  dogma 
was  absorbed ;  and  accordingly  where  the  Bride  that  was  involved  meant  no 
longer  the  Church  except  secondarily  to  her  who  was  Mother  of  the  Son,  and 
virtually  therefore  the  Bride  of  proper  Deity. 

And  is  it  indefensible  to  maintaio,  that  the  struggling  of  the  human  mind 
with  this  mere  metaphysical  problem,  was  still,  in  teleological  aspect,  the  true 
eOMte  of  the  attendant  phenomenon  of  the  outburst  of  monastioism  ? — ^namely, 
in  impressing  upon  the  ideal  of  Marriage  the  same  temporary  falseness,  as  be- 
tween the  yet-unaccorded  ideas  of  chastity  and  conjugality,  which,  to  present 
poikit  of  view,  waft  also  in  the  Trinity  of  Christianity,  as  first-stage  of  a  per- 
manent Natural  Trinity,  with  regard  to  yet-unaccorded  ideas  of  true  spiritu- 
alism and  materialism.-— ^Under  the  primary  humanitarianism,  when  the 
"members  of  Christ"  were  under  feminine  image,  the  effect  must  have  been 
always  in  a  degree  that  which  Paul  showed  so  finely,  of  the  man's  proper  feel- 
ing brought  into  sympathy  with  the  woman's.  But  with  the  unnatural  idea 
that  the  Christian  Trinity  involved,  of  Virgin-Maternity, — ^in  spite  of  its  ser- 
nee  mthetioally,— there  oould  only  ooinoida  such  wrong  to  the  feeling  of 
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In  this  mascnline  treatment,  it  is  trae,  the  feminine  ele- 
ment must  undergo  depreciation :  jnst  because  of  the 
"  materializing,"  concerned  in  the  approach  to  uniting, 
being  identified  to  this  aspect  with  feminine  implication* 

But  the  Tri-une  idea,  held  in  reserve,  saves  this  from 

being  injury,  even  as  to  what  naturally  is  the  feminine 
point  of  view !  And  truly,  what  should  be  such  cancelling 
of  injury  may  be  taken  for  afforded  on  the  spot,  in  the 
character  of  the  Sex  which  by  all  rightful  instinct,  and 
especially  of  Science,  is  attributed  to  Nature.    To  the 

the  seK-connectioii,  as  was  actoaUy  done  to  it  in  the  dark  ages  of  Glnistiamly : 

the  ages  of  asceticism. ^And  how,  natarally,  could  the  tme  view  have  been 

ripened  at  once  ?  It  was  too  deep  a  mjsteiy  to  be  instantly  accepted,  that 
the  condition  of  oM  Birth  is  holy,  in  spite  of  trae  instinct  to  the  oontiazyy 
when  the  sanction  is  obtained  for  it  of  genoine  Beligion. 

What,  besidee,  bnt  a  coanter*uidication  of  abase  to  the  ascetic,  is  the  mani- 
fest liability  to  now-existent  feeling,  nnder  change  of  the  theoiy  of  Beligion, 
to  lapse  into  the  contraiy  injarioosness  of  license,  as  to  the  theory  of  Marxiage  P 
—More  immediate  to  my  pnrpose,  however,  is  the  parallel  which  has  respect 
to  the  instinct  of  philosophy,  as  now  concerned  with  indeed  a  repetition,  as  I 
conceiye,  of  that  special  "  materialising"  of  thought^  the  figurative  Birth-oon- 
dition  of  new  specnlation,  which  Christianity  itself  anderwent. 

In  apostolic  discussions,  however  the  new  mystery  of  Triplioity  was  in 
germ,  it  was  always  the  Gross  that  predominated  in  importance.  But  the  in- 
stant these  gave  way  to  patristic,  the  Saviour's  Birth  was  what  pressed  even 
more  than  his  Death.  And,  apparently,  with  what  agony  of  intellect  did 
the  Fathers  encounter  the  predieament-^e  groesness  of  the  humiliation  their 
philosophy  was  condemned  to,  in  their  need  of  admitting  to  themselves  of  their 

Ood  being  bom ! True  parallel  to  this,  however,  does  there  not  actually  Ue 

in  the  shrinking,  so  inevitable,  of  the  religionists  of  to-day  from  the  idea  of 
developmental  origin  for  man :  stirred  up  at  this  moment  by  the  palpable  ex- 
hibition of  the  scheme  in  Mr.  Darwin's  last  work  ?  Birth-condition  is  shown 
there  for  involving,  in  all  cases  of  proper  natural  human  Birth,  an  incarnating 
of  the  Divineness  finally  to  reside  in  the  human  being,  by  so  deep  a  descend- 
ing into  lower  than  merely  human  materialising,  as  that  primarily  it  must  have 
sunk  itself  into  lowest  of  mere  animal  embodiments.  What  is  here  then  pro- 
duced but  the  dilemma,  over  again,  of  the  Fathers ;  with  only  the  deepened 
degree  of  abasement  concerned,  which  answers  to  the  measure  of  deepened 

knowledge? And  such,  it  would  seem,  must  continually  be  the  effect,  with 

eveiy  possible  incarnation  of  new  Truth,  ooming  amongst  us  with  power  to 
redeem  :~its  means  to  exalt  in  the  end  dei)ending  always  on  the  apparent  de* 
gradation  at  beginning,  which  reaUy  means  the  saaoti^ing  of  new  gronnd. 
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man  of  true  Science  the  image  of  Nature  that  is  natural  is 
that  of  her  being  a  Mother  to  him, — impossible  to  be  felt 
by  him  oppositely-sexed,  any  more  than  by  instinct  of 
Beligion  could  the  Qod  of  Religion  be  other  than  a 
Father.  Father-God  and  Mother-Nature,  each  rendered 
such  by  the  sentiment  that  gives  mould  to  them,  are 
certainly  but  one  and  the  same  in  reality.  Or,  at  least, 
they  are  fellow-hypostases,  proved  such  by  the  Third  that 
is  equal  to  them,  of  strict-Science's  ideal  of  Evolutional 
Energy. 


The  manner  in  which  Nature  does  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  materializing,  or  actualizing,  her  own  creative 
intention,  considered  as  having  compassed  the  transition 
to  Organic  method  out  of  Inorganic,  is  indeed  entirely 
that  matter  of  Forms  which  I  have  signified  it  for  (pp. 
306-7) :  demanding,  at  least,  to  be  so  treated  for  my  pur- 
pose with  it,  just  as  also  I  am  now  treating  human  Thought 
by  its  Forms.  That  is  to  say:  just  as  an  altogether  new 
light  has  now  seemed  to  be  produced  into  Christianity  by 
regarding  it  for  its  Form  only ;  so  is  the  passage  of  crea- 
tion physically  into  the  ground  of  true  Life-condition  for 
its  subjects,  that  which  exclusively  must  be  taken  for  de- 
monstrating the  importance  of  Outer  moulding,  acquired 
definitely  and  stably  by  these,  in  connection  with  intrinsic 
development. 

The  planetary  Beings  which  I  have  associated  with  Me- 
taphysic  Ideals,  become  virtually  Form-less  to  the  now- 
assumed  point-of-view,  through  their  one  only  Form  having 
been  that  of  Orbs,— circular  masses,  following  circular 
tracks ; — ^while  to  Beings  that  are  Organic  and  Living, 
the  Forms,  as  well  as  movements,  are  innumerable.   This 
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shifting  of  our  standard  for  judging  of  them,  accordingly, 
marks  surely  the  analogous  transition  in  Mentalism,  from 
the  one  kind  of  Symbolism  to  the  other ;  and  in  a  manner 
that  in  no  way  breaks  up  the  required  continuity. 

Let  me  recur  to  what  I  have  before  assumed  for  the 
proper  universal  image  of  natural  creation  (1. 479).  That 
image,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  present  Ontology,  treated 
Nature  as  from  the  first  (not  an  ocean  of  asther,  but)  an 
^^  Ocean  of  Being":  demanding,  as  human  Thought  demands 
ever,  a  breaking-up  of  itself  into  individualized  portions, 
to  be  cognizably  outlined.  Primarily,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, neither  Nature  nor  Thought  has  the  power  of  doing 
more  than  making  outburst  of  Forms  in  the  manner  of 
mere  Waves,  towards  the  individuating  effort.  So  obvi- 
ously,  however,  is  this  imperfect  for  such  end,  that  when 
classifying  intention  is  present,  it  is  needful  to  begin  with 
the  accounting  of  Being-ship  only  at  the  point  where 
Worlds  J  instead  of  Waves,  come  in  question.  If  then  it  be 
the  case,  as  now  witnessed  by  their  Forms,  that  even  Worlds 
are  yet  still  but  initiative  constructions,  as  to  any  thing 
that  goes  deeper  than  mere  surface-design, — as  to  any 
thing  more  involved  than  mere  sense-impression,  or  in- 
stinctive metaphysical  generalizing : — ^the  scheme  follows 
in  due  course,  that  what  now  is  to  be  thought  of  as  cre- 
ative issue,  successive  to  Worlds  and  to  Waves,  is  that  of 
precisely  Vegetation:    of  Leaves  upon  a  Stem,  in  the 

fashion  of  the  Tree. In  old  Ontology,  as  still  in  all 

pure  Ontology,  the  principle  of  Universal  Being  was 
imaged  as  throwing  itself  forth  into  act  of  creation  by  one 
single,  all-embracing  effort ;  but  in  present  assumption 
the  effort  is  progressive  and  continual.  It  is  the  very 
tissue  of  our  comprehending  of  Nature,  and  the  very 
reason  of  her  type  of  maternal  productiveness,  that  we 
think  of  her  as  constantly  giving  herself  out  into  Forms : 
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-—evanescent  in  themselves,  and  yet  fomishing  toThought^ 
by  their  regulated  plans  of  Formation,  the  element  of  a 
permanence  that  is  mental. 

But,  moreover,  there  is  that  in  the  vety  manner  of  Tree- 
comprehension  now  contemplated,  that  expressly  betokens 
those  phenomena  of  systematic  transition  which  are  Na- 
ture's, in  her  entering  on  vegetal  method,  repeated  on  the 
abstract  ground  of  mentalism.  I  mean,  in  the  new  cast  of 
modem  Physiology,  compared  with  oldrfashioned  Physio- 
logy, which  precisely  consists  in  its  alliance  effected  with 
Morphology :  that  is  to  say,  with  a  doctrine  that  of  specialty 

makes  account  of  the  importance  of  Farms,  as  such. 

To  no  thoughtful  person  who  has  read  that  eminent  Trea- 
tise of  now  many  years  ago,  of  ^^  Bell  on  The  Hand^\  ia 
it  possible  any  longer  to  think  of  human  conditions,  in 
the  general  mass  of  them,  as  in  any  way  separable  from 
the  human  being's  possession  of  a  Hand.  So  much  deeper, 
however,  has  Mr.  Spencer,  in  chief,  carried  out  the  idea 
of  such  connection  with  regard  to  the  Lectf,  as  productive 
of  the  destiny  of  the  plant,  that  the  whole  course  of 
structural  development  to  the  latter  is  traced  by  him  to 
what  primarily  is  the  structure  of  the  Leaf:  a  bearing  of 
causation  being  shown  in  the  specialties  of  this,  as  acting 
on  the  specialties  that  become  general  to  the  plant  And 
this  specially,  as  I  am  now  about  to  urge,  in  the  matter 
that  is  important  to  myself.  Namely,  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  those  two  great  distinctions  in  plant-struc- 
ture, having  respect  to  the  method  of  propulsion  of  Leaves, 
which,  as  universally  they  have  been  seized  on  for  leading 
ones  in  Morphological  classifying,  so  now  are  the  ones 
that  I  have  view  to  on  my  own  account,  for  affording  me 
the  sign  that  I  require  of  Sex-division  in  plants  : — the  dis- 
tinctions of  Exogenous  and  Endogenous, 

The  heretofore  imderstanding  of  vegetation  has  pre- 
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sented  a  Tree-life  of  the  following  character.  A  Tree  has 
been  counted  for  that,  which,  after  a  certain  unseen  be- 
ginning below-ground,  shoots  up  from  thence  as  a  stem, 
which  thereafter  divides  into  branches,  and  finishes  by 
crowning  these  with  leaves.  But,  under  hands  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  the  type  becomes  actually  reversed.  It  is  the 
Leaf  that,  with  him,  is  typical  seed,  or  typical  root,  or,  at 
all  events,  typical  basis,  to  the  whole  of  the  vegetal  for- 
mation.  ^And  precisely  in  this  typical  change  do  I  gain 

for  my  plan  of  Tree-symbolism  whatever  is  necessary  to 
it : — since  also  in  my  view  does  every  thing  that  is  of 
mental  formation  depend  purely  on  what  is  analogue  to 
the  Leaf.  That  is,  effort  at  Idealization,  religiously-di- 
rected :  whence  follows,  as  I  believe,  every  possible  item 
of  mind-structure,-^very  particle  of  mind-cultivation. 
The  scheme  of  Mr.  Spencer  has  moreover  been  wrought 
out  by  himself  to  such  closeness  of  approach  to  meta- 
physics, that  my  object  here  pursued,  with  regard  to  the 
analogy,  is  all  but  prepared  to  my  hands.  And  at  once 
let  me  state  in  what  manner. 

Two  points  of  his  plan  of  physiology  will  be  all  that  I 
need  to  refer  to ; — but  abundantly  they  suffice  for  my  pur- 
pose !  The  first  is,  his  wonderfully-displayed  action  of 
Leaves,  which  literally  answers  to  that  perfectly  meta- 
physical expression — destitute  of  any  physical  realism, — 
the  defining  of  every  organizing  process  as  a  storing  up 
of  Motion :  a  hoarding  internally  of  energy  thenceforward 
latent.  For  he  shows,  of  every  Leaf-form  that  is  issued, 
— from  the  rudest  outspreading  of  primitive  pabulum,  to 
the  perfected  issues  of  Tree-forms  exogenous, — ^how  not 
only  in  this  way  is  the  requisite  infiuence  of  Light  made 
acquirable,  for  modification,  essential  to  the  plant,  of  its 
sap-matter  into  chlorophyll ;  but  how,  with  equal  essen- 
tialnessy  the  fact  of  Leaf-diffusion  in  atmosphere,  through 
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the  struggling  involved  with  air-currents,  necessarily 
means  movement  carried  inwards  and  downwards  to  the 
plant,  with  straining  and  twisting  of  its  substance :  whence 
in  time  is  wood-fibre  engendered,  in  proportion  as  tnie 
stem  is  produced.  Thus,  the  typical  firmness  of  the  Oak 
is  immediately  referrible,  in  typical  assertion,  to  the  storms 
that  its  type  has  imbibed ; — ^while,  with  absolute  literal- 
ness,  it  is  still  to  be  said,  that  each  separate  leaf,  of  its 
widely-spread  foliage,  has  contributed  its  share  of  real 
action,  to  make  up  the  merely  typical  effect  And  who 
can  miss  the  instantaneous  perception  that  here  is  tme 
symbol,  adapted  unquestionably  to  a  multitude  of  occa- 
sions that  are  human  ones !  Who  can  help  giving  heed, 
on  the  spot,  to  reflections  innumerable  which  prove  to  us 
that  our  stock  of  Intellection — and  especially  our  stock  of 
characteristically-human  Self-Knowledge, — ^has  entirely 
been  moulded  through  particular  wrestlings  with  Know- 
ledge, such  as  touches  our  human  interest  I  As  to  Moral 
Intellection,  it  will  truly  be  the  purport  of  all  that  I  shaU 
have  to  say,  when  I  come  to  consider  it,  that  this  lies  at 
foundation  of  all  Present  Religionism : — this  principle, 
namely,  of  Life-Struggle  being  every  where  esteemable, 
as  such,  for  much  rather  the  Creator  of  our  nature, 
than  even  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  it  And  as  to 
matter  of  even  pure  Intellection,  who  can  otherwise  than 
perceive,  that  our  idea  of  Humanity  itself,  as  an  abstract 
conception,  is  symbolized  here  with  an  appropriateness 
that  justly  condemns  the  disfigurement  of  it,  made  so 
commonly  in  the  now-favoured  mode  of  its  sjrmbolizing : 
Humanity  showing  rightfully  enough  as  the  abstracted 
fruit  or  individual  life-strugglings,  considered  painted  on 
Ideal  Tree-stock  ;  while  the  attributing  of  Human  quality 
to  that  fruit  in  itself  brings  manifestly  only  grossest  con- 
fusion of  conceptions  1 But,  in  view  to  my  argument, 
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thifi  uniform  plan  of  ^^  stored  Motion"  being  the  sign  and 
the  measure  of  organism  nniyersal,  whether  abstract  or 
concrete^ — just  as  much  as  it  thus  unites  Tree-experience 
with  Human,  to  the  degree  that  is  lawAil ;  so  equally  does 
it  adapt  itself,  with  requisite  difference,  to  that  lower  range 
of  condition  which  I  take  for  represented  by  Star-imagery. 
For  there  also  I  have  seen  how  disposal  of  Axis — ^funda- 
mental in  importance  to  Worlds,  as  expressing  what  is 
stock-condition  to  them, — ^is  assignable  exclusively  to 
^^  imbibing  of  Motion" :  though  of  Motion  that  in  their 
case  is  normally  only  that  of  nearly  uniform  Kevolution. 
And  thus,  as  to  classifying  conception  in  general, — ^follow- 
ing the  wholeness  of  intention  always  proper  to  Meta- 
physics,— I  may  even  cast  the  ideal  of  Astronomy  itself 
into  figure  of  a  Tree,  by  only  taking  licence  of  treating 
Solar-systems  in  the  light  of  Pre-vegetables  1 — ^by  which 
I  mean,  that  while  the  proper  Tree-type  is  specifically 
known  in  science  as  made  of  multiplied  axes,  blended  in 
the  Tree-stock  into  nominal  single  axis,  the  planetary 
Tree-stock  must  essentially  have  but  one  in  reality,,  sta- 
tioned in  the  substance  of  the  Sun  to  it :  as  if  its  World- 
issues,  standing  in  place  of  true  Leaf-issues,  were  those 
of  a  single  out-casting,  statically  compressed  to  a  solitary 
whorl.*  And  such  view  of  the  case  is  immediately  con- 
formable  to  Mr.  Spencer's  own  plan  of  metaphysics.  For 
tliis  planet-bearing  Tree  is  essentially  describable  as  one 

*  This  appears  a  flagrant  setting  at  nought,  for  sabjeotive  purpose,  of  that 
''  nebular  hypothesis**  of  planetary  formation  which  makes  part  of  the  scientifio 
scheme  in  question.  But  while  the  effect,  as  I  contend,  is  inevitable  under  the 
condition  now  assumed,  it  has  this  for  its  reconciling.  To  subjective  stand- 
point what  solely  needs  attending  to  in  phenomena  is  the  mind's  attained  con^ 
seiousneBB  respecting  them.  If  then  it  be  the  case  that  particular  spots  of 
environment,  by  their  local  condition  of  density,  &c.,  have  a  power  of  especially 
reflecting  back  to  the  mind  Ught  that  at  first  was  sent  to  them  from  the  body 
of  self-consciousness:  the  attending  to  this  omhf  as  effect,  subjectively  desired, 
is  assuredly  without  injury  done  to  the  deeper  consideration  behind. 

X 
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that  is  "  extended  in  Space"  only ;  while  a  Tree  that  i« 
proper  is  additionally  "  extended  in  Time" — ^has  "  sue- 
ceBsiveness,"  besides  ^^  simultaneousness/' 

Hence,  on  purely  general  ground,  I  derive  from  thi« 
scheme  of  Physiology,  an  argumeinJbam  ad  Scientkan  on 
behalf  of  my  own  understanding  of  Metaphysics,  whidi 
seems  to  me  of  culminating  force.  By  Metaphysics  I 
mean  only  an  out-casting  such  as  this  is,  of  Forms  to  our 
Thought :  which,  because  they  are  Forms,  I  believe  to  be 
the  means  of  procuring,  to  simple  mental  pabulum,  bodi 
Light-modification  of  Self-consciousness,  converting  it  to 
proper  mental  chlorophyll ;  and  energy  of  due  muscnlar 
vitality,  giving  fibre  and  order  to  the  mind.  And  in  what 
other  way  could  these  ends  have  been  gained,  I  ask  of 
Physiology,  except  by  the  Leaf-like  propulsion  of  Forms  I 
As  to  Science's  need  of  acknowledging  Metaphysics,  there- 
fore, I  argue  that  the  case  has  become  this.  Whatever 
by  Morphology  has  been  done  for  Physiology,  that,  and 
nothing  less,  ought  in  sheer  self-consistency  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  true  Metaphysic  has  ability  of  doing  for  a 
true  plan  of  Science. 

But  farther  I  urge,  as  my  second  intended  point,  that 
even  as  to  physiological  details  the  morphological  principle 
of  Mr.  Spencer  avails  me  in  support  of  my  idea  of  Mental 
Dualism.  I  mean,  as  to  that  which  I  have  just  now  re- 
ferred to,  of  his  showing  in  the  Leaf  the  sufficing  initial 
preparation  for  what  finally,  in  perfected  vegetation,  is 
display  of  in-several  Exogenous  and  Endogenous  distinc- 
tions :  concerning  which  preparation  I  shall  presently  con- 
tend, that  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  what  previously  is 
already-doalistic  condition,  existing  in  the  elements  of 
the  Leafs  constitution.  I  claim,  in  fact,  ground  that  is 
furnished  by  himself,  precisely  for  transgressing  Mr. 
Spencer's  own  ground.     I  claim  the  actual  propriety,  on 
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the  part  of  Introspection,  of  going  beyond  the  idea  of 
Tree-life  merely  as  matter  of  Time  and  Space  extens^ion, 
for  which  only  Science  needs  to  treat  it ;  and  of  showing 
it,  besides,  as  extended  in  Being,  in  the  way  that  is  proper 
exclusively  to  Metaphysics. 

For  this  usage  of  his  material,  however,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  in  Mr.  Spencer's  Physiology  a  point  with  which 
specially  I  am  forced  into  conflict,  by  the  terms  of  my 
principle.  And  that  is,  the  classifying  arrangement  which 
he  follows — in  common,  I  believe,  with  authoritative  phy- 
siologists now  generally, — of  assuming  the  two  characters 
only  of  the  Leaf  and  the  Stem  sufficient  for  the  expressing 
of  the  nature  of  the  Tree.  "  We  see  nothing  in  the  whole 
plant,"  he  quotes  approvingly  from  WolflF,  "  but  leaves 
and  stem,  to  which  latter  the  root  is  referrible."  {Biology 
11.  34.)  But  division  such  as  this — however  by  its  Dual- 
ism appropriate  to  scientific  Morphology, — would  be  fatal 
to  my  own  view,  with  its  essential  demand  of  Triplicity, 
if  I  found  myself  bound  to  abide  by  it !  Here  then  is  the 
ground  on  which  I  venture  to  oppose  it 

I  see,  truly,  without  disregarding  it,  the  profound  scien- 
tific reason  which  gives  basis  to  this  plan,  and  apparent 
defence  for  its  ignoring  in  this  way  the  morphological  im- 
portance of  the  Boot  Namely,  the  actual  requirement  in 
regard  to  plant-nature,  of  classifyingly  expressing,  above 
all  things,  the  matter  of  the  aggregated  individualities, 
or  multiplied  axes,  that  in  perfect  plant-form  are  bound 
up  for  the  frimishing  of  a  single  individual,  or  axis.  For, 
under  form  of  this  typical  requirement,  it  is  made  as  if 
necessary  to  account  of  the  common  stock-axis,  which  re- 
presents the  plant-individuality,  as  purely  being  constituted 
by  the  embedding  into  one  united  substance  of  all  the 
subordinate  root-systems.  Nor,  under  method  that  pro- 
ceeds upon  details,  does  there  seem  any  possible  alterna- 
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tive ;  though  in  integral  estimation^  a  plant  in  which  Boot 
is  made  nothing  of,  as  pertaining  to  the  plant^s  own  en- 
tirenesSy  becomes  instantly  unnatural  and  offensive !  But 
Mr.  Spencer's  own  scheme  of  "  stored  Motion",  I  consider, 
supplies  me  at  once,  both  with  reason  for  my  feeling  the 
offensiveness,  and  this  argument  directed  to  himseUl  Ij 
the  function  peculiar  to  Leaves  is  that  which  he  shows  it 
for,  of  gathering  in  Motion  to  the  plant ;  so  equally  ib  it 
a  function-of-peculiarity,  appropriate  to  Boots,  to  do  that 
for  the  plant  as  a  Whole,  not  accounted  for  except  by  dis- 
tinctive allowance  for  Boot-character,  which  alone  makes 
Leaf-function  efficacious  to  the  plant's  wholeness.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  Tree-stock  had  not  had  that  done  for  it  which 
morphologically  itself  is  incapable  of,  of  providing  for 
its  holding  with  security  to  earth,  vainly,  for  its  fiimish- 
ing  with  fibre,  would  the  Leaves  have  made  grappling 

with  winds  I ^Nay,  vainly  would  the  stock  have  at  all 

tried  to  rear  itself  upwards  in  atmosphere,  if  the  Boots 
had  not  faithfiilly  held  it ! 

For  my  own  occasion,  then,  I  repudiate  entirely  the 

Dualism  that  satisfies  Science.     The  true  static  TJnitv 

ft 

of  Tree-nature,  I  require  to  have  dynamically  answered 
by  a  proper  relational  figure :  the  figure  which,  as  just 
asserted,  becomes  due  at  the  very  lowest  stage  of  organ- 
ism, of  "triply-laid  forms,  dualistically  conditioned". 
All  production  of  Stem,  as  Self-Axis  to  plants,  I  need 
always  to  assign  to  duplicate  causation :  to  the  properly 
married  influences  which,  on  relational  terms,  proceed 
equally  from  the  Leaf  and  the  Boot. 

My  proposition,  now  sought  to  be  embodied  in  sym- 
bolic explanation,  let  ne  repeat  as  intended  for  the 
following: — "Whenever  Development  is  in  question, 
as  applied  by  our  thought  to  things  actual  or  mental 
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indifferently,  the  Tree-Symbol  is  in  place." 

And  is  not  the  yery  nature  of  Classification  that  which 
witnesses  at  once  to  the  assertion  ?  Itself  \a  intrinsically 
a  work  of  mental  development — a  process  of  accumulat- 
ing Growth.  Every  classifying  stage  that  is  arrived  at, 
whatever  be  the  matter  under  treatment,  is  inevitably 
signified  by  our  answering  creation  of  an  abstraction, 
bearing  reference  that  is  general  to  each  one  of  the  cases- 
in-particular  concerned  by  it  And  this  has  effect,  in 
preciseness,  of  furnishing  out  stock-comprehension,  in 
perfect  fulfilment  of  Tree-process. 

But  accordantly  does  this  image,  in  actual  fact, — and 
in  eminent  contrast,  therein,  with  the  oppositely-desired 
type  of  Star-likeness, — meet  us  constantly  in  use,  on  all 
sides,  wherever  there  is  subject  in  hand  for  the  classifying 
instinct  to  work  on,  amenable  to  the  action  of  Growth. 
The  example  of  Mr.  Darwin  of  this  sort,  I  have  already 
seized  hold  of;  noticing,  moreover,  what  makes  it  so  spe- 
cially significant  as  it  is  to  me,  in  appearing  to  me  right- 
fully contrasted  with  the  very  different  image,  used  at 
least  virtually  by  him  otherwise  (p.  309) : — namely,  the 
Tree-illustration  to  his  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species ; 
to  be  compared  with  the  pantheistic  implication  of  his 
general  idea  of  Natural  Selection.  But  for  the  starting 
of  such  use  of  the  Tree-Symbol,  we  must  go  to  the  times 
of  Tree-worship  : — that  extensive  department  of  mytho- 
logical practice  which,  though  hitherto  I  have  in  no  way 
included  it  in  notice,  has  precisely,  to  my  thinking,  an 
importance  of  its  own  of  a  very  sort  that  the  omission 
has  made  way  for  my  now  taking  account  of.  That  is,  in 
one  word,  I  believe  simply  that  liee-worship  ( — like  Star- 
worship, — )  was  out  of  place  in  Mythology,  as  connected 
with  what  is  proper  to  the  object  of  the  latter,  through  its 
rightful  destination  being  laid  towards  Science,  and  not 
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towards  Beligion.  And  thus,  when  our  own  Scandinavian 
ancestors  paid  homage  to  Tree-nature, — transcending  alto- 
gether, by  this,  the  mere  personalism  of  Grecians,  and 
still  more  of  Asiatics, — I  imagine  they  were  showing 
themselves,  only,  the  race  that  by  Nature  was  pre-or- 
damed  for  the  teacher  of  Developmentalism  to  the  world! 
Between  these  two  cases,  however,  of  Tree-symbol- 
ism,— ^from  the  Igdrasil  of  Scandinavia  down  to  Mr.  Dar- 
win's Tree-diagram  of  yesterday, — examples  of  the  usage 
appear  every  where.  At  least,  in  a  form  that  is  initiatory 
.  or  fragmentary.  Our  literature  is  full  of  such  cropping- 
out  allusions  : — the  very  genius  of  our  language,  it  may 
rather  be  said,  is  even  permeated  by  them.  What  subject 
at  all  is  there,  which  has  time  enough  given  to  it  for  time- 
considerations  rightly  to  enter  into  it,  that  is  not  actually 
thought  of,  and  spoken  of,  in  Tree-terms  : — ^as  "  branch- 
ing", for  instance,  into  departments ;  and  gaining  ^^  radical'* 
meaning;  and  tending  to  bear  "  blossoms''  and  "  fruit"? 
The  image  itself  is  "planted"  in  our  method  of  expres- 
sion, without  power  of  being  "up-rooted": — ^whence 
also  is  the  reference  to  it,  which  reflects  it,  a  streamlet 
of  perpetual  poetry,  meandering  through  our  ordinary 
utterance  I 

And  as  to  even  the  example  of  Mr.  Darwin,  where  the 
usage  is  so  different  from  this  constant  and  low-level 
kind,  the  instinct  of  proper  Science  which  gave  rise  to  it 
must  in  fact  be  in  some  sort  reproduced  in  every  reader  of 
Mr.  Darwin  that  understands  him !  Supposing,  namely, 
that  the  book  of  the  Origin  of  Species  had  not  been  sup- 
plied with  its  illustrative  diagram  :  what  else  could  have 
been  means  for  understanding  it,  but  precisely  that  each 
reader  should  have  furnished  the  figure  mentidly  for  him- 
self ?  What  other  than  his  power  of  doing  this,  with 
whatever  cf  identity  was  possible  to  him,  could  precisely 
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be  the  proof  and  the  measure  to  himself,  of  his  actually 
having  mastered  the  idea  of  the  book's  Author? 

But  how  manifest  is  it,  that  when  the  Tree-image  is 
thus  used  systematically,  with  direct  scientific  purpose, 
nothing  else  is  concerned  in  the  mental  act  than  a  mere 
working  out  of  the  figure  of  pedigree:  thus  affording  true 
evidence  on  the  spot  how  the  instinct  of  Science — shown 
for  such  by  its  ubiquitousness  of  action, — does  indeed  bear 
its  witness  to  the  relational  principle  now  aimed  at,  by 
the  tacit  admission  involved,  that  alevehpTnental  restdts^  in 
every  possible  case^  are  ordered  therein  in  the  mode  of  geneor- 

logical  succession. ^And  what  more  evidently  natural 

than  the  transition  I  To  begin  with  the  form  of  the  Table, 
which  is  that  of  the  Pedigree,  is  the  artificially  crude 
regulation,  which  every  tendency  in  Science  has  the  like- 
lihood of  inclining  it  to ;  but,  accepted,  this  must  neces- 
sarily give  way  in  its  stringency,  because  of  its  arti^cialness. 
It  must  burst  itself  necessarily  away,  if  not  technically 
resisted  in  so  doing,  by  mere  pedantry  of  Science,  from 
its  bondage  of  straight  lines  and  right  angles  ;  and  bend 
itself  freely,  perforce,  to  the  curves  and  divergencies  which 
the  irregularities  of  genealogy  demand  in  it,  when  these 
are  done  justice  to.  And  in  this,  with  no  more,  has  the 
Table  disappeared,  and  been  supplanted  by  the  Tree. 

Leaving,  however,  this  practice  of  Science  aside,  until 
presently  I  shall  have  need  to  return  to  it, — ^and  with  an 
added  illustration  from  Mr.  Spencer's  own  treatment  of 
development,  as  an  "  example  of  today",  even  more  to 
my  purpose  than  Mr.  Darwin's  of  "  yesterday"  : — what 
chiefly  I  would  now  draw  as  fruit  from  the  instinctive 
adoption  of  the  image,  in  general,  is  the  means  it  affords 
me  of  still  asserting,  paradoxically,  that  from  my  own 
point  of  view  the  low-level  instances  of  Tree-symbolism, 
even  down  to  the  usage  of  Mythology,  are  really  more 
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true  to  the  case,  however  in  firagments,  than  are  the  scien- 
tific, with  their  skeleton-wholenesB.  That  is,  becaose 
always  the  impulsive  ones,  merely  poetic,  have  RootSj  by 
implication  ;  while  those  for  which  Science  has  occasion, 
are  unnaturally  destitute  of  Boots.  Time-and-Space  regu- 
lation alone  is  that  to  which  Science  is  adapted ;  but  the 
full  and  proper  Triad  of  Space-Time-and-J?^'?}^  is  that  in 
which  only  do  Eoots  become  typically  important. 

The  true  instinct  of  Being  cries  instantly,  that  a  Tree 
without  Roots  is  impossibly  a  Tree : — ^that  so  different  is 
it  rightly  from  this,  as  that  really  what  is  due  to  it,  in 
its  Boot-lesB  condition,  is  that  just  it  be  inverted  and 
shown  under  likeness  of  a  River!  A  branching  of  this 
sort,  subjectivity  exclaims  at  first  sight,  betokens  a  stem 
that  had  never  in  its  veins  of  composition  aught  richer 
than  Water! — Sap  cannot  otherwise  than  have  Boots! 

And  this  gives  immediate  rationale,  subjectively,  to 

the  very  assumption  which  present  Physiology  lays  basis 
in: — of  the  bare  Booted-Leaf s  being  "morphological 
unit"  to  the  entirety  of  Tree-composition. 

On  this  matter,  then,  of  the  Boot's  morphological  re- 
cognition, my  argument  rests.  And,  so  resting,  I  shall 
presently  require  to  direct  it, — not  only,  as  here,  towards 
the  ordering  of  the  Symbol  by  what  I  acknowledge  as  true 
Science,  which  in  no  way  I  pretend  to  dispute  except  as  to 
right  of  making  different  ordering  for  myself; — ^but  also 
towards  a  contrary  incompatible  usage,  which  I  regard  for 
intrinsically  false.  But  first,  and  in  order  to  this,  I  must 
trace  more  particularly  the  conditions  of  the  Symbol,  as  to 
what  I  consider  the  points  of  Tree-life  called  in  question. 

And  for  means  to  the  selecting  of  these,  may  I  not  in- 
deed be  permitted  to  use  my  actual  experience,  as  to  the 
usage  of  the  Symbol  ?  If  all  subjects  of  development  are 
therein  amenable  to  the  Symbol,  then  assuredly  ought  the 
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subject  which  is  my  own,  of  Religion,  to  be  rightly  re- 
dncible  to  it.  And  truly  may  I  say  that  it  has  been 
experienced  for  such  in  my  dealing  with  it  As  I  said, 
in  my  last  chapter,  that  whenever  I  sought  metaphysical 
ordering  to  my  thought,  the  Star-image  rose  to  me, 
spontaneously  and  compulsively ;  so  now  I  may  similarly 
assert,  that  wherever — in,  at  all  events,  the  writing  of 
my  first  volume, — the  ordering  of  my  subject,  in  itself, 
became  forced  into  matter  of  reflection,  the  Tree-image 
was  so  constantly  presented,  as  to  be  to  me  in  a  manner 
a  secondary  self-consciousness,  abidingly  with  me.  And 
may  I  not  even  hope  that  to  some  of  my  readers  this  has 
made  itself  manifest  ? — It  has  seemed  best  to  me  to  defer 
till  this  point  making  reference  expressly  to  the  matter ; 
but  still  I  have  actually  hoped  that  my  design  would  thus 
far  have  betrayed  itself.  And,  at  ail  events,  the  word-dia- 
gram that  I  now  propose  giving,  for  exhibition  of  the  effect, 
may  thus  answer  a  double  end :  helping  out  the  purpose 
I  had  then,  in  addition  to  the  purpose  I  have  now. 

What  I  have  in  view  by  the  tjrpical  history  of  the  Tree 
— ^and  let  it  be  well  understood  that  it  is  only  with  what 
is  typical  in  Tree-history,  that  I  am  in  any  way  concerned, 
— inchides  nothing  less  than  the  following  whole  progress 
of  general  vegetation  : — from  its  already-intimated  begin- 
ning in  the  mere  rooted-leaf,  up  to  specially  what  is  the 
signifier  of  perfected  Tree-life,  as  the  instituted  division 
of  its  Forms  into  characters  Exogenous  and  Endogenous : 
of  which  it  is  to  be  accepted,  that  although  both  are  alike 
as  to  permanence  of  constitution,  the  former  takes  emi- 
nently the  lead  in  Tree-rank. What  are  the  typical 

means  of  the  progress  I  have  also  already  signified,  as 
lying  with  the  postulated  fact,  that  while  Leaf-production 
always  is  primal ;  it  is  only  through  the  opposite  effect 
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of  Boot-production  being  provided  for  in  the  plant^s  con- 
stitution,  that  the  plant  has  possession  of  its  third  deside- 
randum,  of  proper  Stem-productiveness,  in  which  solely 
is  conditioned  the  ultimate  two-fold  division. 

As  to  my  own  self-experience,  then,  so  also  have  I  felt,  by 
pure  subjective  instinct,  that  while  propulsion  of  Beligious 
Forms  of  Thought  was  all-in-all  the  human  instrument 
of  Mind-development,  this  was  yet  merely  impotent  to 
succeed  in  the  work  except  in  being  grounded  by  Science. 
Scientific  endeavours  have  therefore  constantly  been  to  me 
what  was  needful  to  be  allowed  for,  as  independently  essen- 
tial towards  the  final  up-rearing  of  my  Tree.  And  yet, 
let  it  not  thence  be  supposed  that  I  assign  crudely  to 
Science  the  part  of  Boot,  morphologically  so  shown,  and 
that  of  Leafage  to  Beligion,  in  the  same  outward  feushioa. 
This  would  be  to  give  rank  to  Morphology  above  Phy^sio- 
logy,  whereas  only  as  assistant  to  the  latter  is  the  aid  of 
the  former  in  reality  legitimate.  And  inmiediately  I 
need  to  explain  how  my  process  has  been  that  which 
actually  has  only  so  used  it. 

What  consciousness  takes  record  of  safely  in  the  matter 
of  Formation,  can  only  be  that  which  is  effect  of  prcpul- 
sian:  felt  solely  in  that  seat  of  stock-egoism  where  only^ 
as  to  equally  Mind-action  and  Tree-action,  there  can  be 
an  abiding  of  consciousness.  Hence,  soon  as  my  think- 
ing had  fairly  arranged  itself,  the  contrary  mind-efforts 
gained  the  permanent  aspect  of  appearing  to  me  properly 
as  opposite  currents :  the  one  bearing  constantly  upwards, 
in  the  fashion  characteristic  of  the  Tree,  towards  creating 
of  Leaves ;  the  other  bearing  downwards,  primarily  into 
the  Stem — as  stock  of  general  egoism, — and  thence  held 
in  memory  as  passing  into  Boots.  For  the  realizing  of 
this  was  however  required,  in  first  grasping  the  idea,  such 
Btretching  into  bare  metaphysical  imagery,  as  of  assign- 
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ing  proper  ^^  tides"  to  these  currents  (I.  143-6),  as  in- 
Tolvedy  with  its  depth  of  pre-organic  analogy,  the  following 
change  to  be  undergone,  by  what  had  been  my  original 
Tree-notion.  Already  in  my  formula  at  commencement 
(I.  38-9),  there  was  present  to  me  the  idea  of  Stem 
gained  firom  oppositely-natured  Leaves.  Namely,  as  to 
the  triplicate  process  attributed  to  mind-action,  which  I 
described  as  mental  effort  directed  firstly  towards  History ; 
secondly,  to  Scientific  Analysis ;  and  thirdly,  to  a  blend- 
ing of  both  in  the  matter  of  Development-recognition. 
For  in  this  was  already  implied  that  idea  of  mental  Forms 
doing  battle  with  circumstance,  and  thence  bringing  pro- 
duce of  result  to  the  source  of  them,  greater  than  that 
they  drew  from  it,  which  essentially  I  saw  for  the  proper 
and  dynamic  interpreter  of  Tree-life.  But  by  lowering 
the  symbol  of  the  case  into  that  of  mere  ^^  tidal  currents", 
immediately  was  differentiated  true  formal  Boot-character, 
apart  from  that  of  Leafage.  No  longer,  namely,  could 
the  two  several  methods  of  History  and  Science — ^with 
their  difference  of  Time  and  of  Space-relations, — remain, 
as  at  fii-st,  yielding  only  simple  leaflets  on  one  stem ;  but 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  tend  always  towards  earth- 
biisis  :  towards  production  of  the  part  of  my  Tree  which, 
in  fact,  required  naturally  to  rest  hidden  to  me,  while  my 
interest  lay  entirely,  as  it  did,  with  the  upper  part  I  Still, 
here  in  the  Boots,  however  latently,  what  is  typically  to  be 
credited  as  impulse  of  Leaf-creation  must  arise ;  as,  oppo- 
sitely, the  impulse  of  Boot-creation  is  thus  shown  for 
proceeding  from  the  Leaves.  Hence  such  was  the  ar- 
rangement, merely  tjrpical,  which  I  came  to  admit,  though 
not  easily,  for  the  issue  of  taking  Growth  as  in  "  tides". 
And  the  arriving  at  this  understanding  was,  indeed,  what 
first  gave  proper  answer  to  my  actual  rooted  feeling,  of 
the  need  in  myself  of  propelling  religious  leaf-forms. 
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The  turn  of  the  tide,  which  is  mainly  the  point  of  con- 
cern, is  manifestly  referrible  to  the  tip  of  the  Leaf.  And 
accordingly  it  was  always  experienced  by  me  as  that  which 
was  crucially  the  matter  of  thought-struggle — I  might 
rather  say,  of  thought-anguish, — in  my  seeking  to  depict 
the  Leaf-meaning  of  Religion.  The  tip  of  the  Leaf  stood 
for  that  which  had  import  of  the  primal  depressing  of  the 
foil  tidal  flood  bearing  upwards :  effort  of  Aspiration 
checked  into  ebb,  and  compelled  tx)  retreat  into  effort  of 
Investigation : — a  bearing  back  upon  itself  of  the  impulse 
that  was  native,  and  a  forcing  it  to  subside,  with  a  will, 
into  impulse  that  at  the  moment  was  alien.  And  the 
mental  sensation  of  doing  this, — ^not  merely  in  the  ordi- 
nary fashion,  where  in  thought,  as  in  vegetation,  the  turn- 
ing is  made  easy  by  minute  ramification  of  organs  that 
are  concerned ;  but  precisely  in  the  mode  of  morphologi- 
cally giving  shape  to  the  result,  and  here  with  acute  angle, 
by  rationally  re-acting  on  the  process-in-ordinary : — the 
sensation  of  doing  this,  in  its  pang  of  revulsion,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  bodily !  Thus,  at  times  when  the 
arrest  came  in  question,  I  spoke  of  it  in  terms  such  as 
these.  I  called  it  at  one  time  a  "^'moment  of  crisis"  (79) ; 
— ^at  another,  a  "  knot  of  difficulty"  in  "  turning  the 
comer"  (165) ; — at  another,  that  which  gave  me  the  feeling 
of  "logical  contradiction"  (128-9).  The  peculiarity  was 
such,  of  rational  failing  and  distress,  as  indeed  nothing, 
I  believe,  coidd  sufficiently  have  sustained  me  under,  but 
the  confidence  in  my  natural  Analogy. 

And  why  need  I  tell  this,  but  for  my  seeing,  as  I  now 
do,  the  relation  of  the  experience  to  that  which  is  also 
the  point  of  crucial  significance  as  to  Tree-apprehension ! 
From  the  whole  of  Mr.  Spencer's  dealing  with  the  physi* 
ology  of  vegetation,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  deduce 
the  conclusion,  that  the  checking  in  the  Tree  of  what  is 
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its  own  stock-impulse,  towards  Leaf-productiony  signifled 
by  the  shortening  proportionately  of  its  Leaf,  is  the 
measuring  standard,  of  right,  of  the  final  Tree-character. 
And  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  as  I  urge,  has  proceeded  so  far 
towards  this  generalization,  as  minutely  to  show  in  what 
manner  is  produced  to  real  plants,  by  this  means,  their 
structural  class-divisions.  Let  me  shortly  repeat  the  par- 
ticulars of  plant-history  which  go  to  the  explaining  of 
this  assertion. 

The  difference  of  Endogenous  and  Exogenous  is  noto- 
riously at  one  with  the  circumstance,  of  the  plant's  begin- 
ning its  leaf-action  with  putting  forth  severally  one  only, 
or  more, — ^generally  two,— of  those  precursors  of  true 
leafage  which  have  name  of  cotyledons.  Endogenous 
plants,  namely,  are  betokened  as  such  in  being  Monoco- 
tyledonous.  But  Mr.  Spencer  has  demonstrated  (Biology 
IL  67,)  how  the  effect  here  involved  does  indeed  lie  entirely 
in  the  matter  of  Leaf-structure  which  precisely  I  am  con- 
templating :  the  lengthiness  given  to  it  in  proportion  to 
width,  which  subjectively  I  assign  to  an  over  self-impulse 
in  the  plant.  The  enveloping  material  of  the  seed,  out  of 
which  at  beginning  cotyledonous  formation  proceeds, — 
spreading  itself  widely  as  it  may  do,  in  this  character, 
for  encounter  with  atmosphere :  whence  first  is  given 
strength  to  the  radicle-respondent  to  stretch  itself  like- 
wise into  earth ;  this  again  being  answered  by  the  tiny 
stem-plumule's  emerging  from  its  bed  in  the  seed,  as 
the  sign  of  a  new  individualism  begun,  with  henceforth  a 
diffusion  of  true  leaves : — ^the  very  leaf  of  the  seed,  I 
would  say,  in  transmitting  as  it  does  antecedent  plant- 
character,  has  the  over-eagerness  for  distension  which 
now,  as  hereafter,  causes  effort  so  prolonged  in  proportion 
to  the  plant's  strength,  as  that  one  single  form  to  result 
from  it  is  only  possible  at  a  time.   And  out  of  this  ensues. 
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to  the  solitary  cotyledon, — ^with  identical  reason  to  what 
actually  rendered  it  such, — first,  the  mere  sheath,  which  is 
famished  by  the  leaf's  rolling  round  into  stem ;  and  thence, 
constantly,  the  hollowness  of  stem-nature,  which  in  itself 
offers  reason  for  the  classified  distinction  of  its  manner  of 
growth : — its  habit  of  beginning  growth  inwards.  The  ) 
three-fold  elements  of  stem,  which  as  such  represent  the 
Tree's  whole  morphological  composition, — namely,  bark, 
repeating  rootage ;  new  wood,  or  alburnum,  repeating  leaf- 
age ;  and,  as  if  cherished  between  them,  the  infant  cam- 
bium, destined  always  to  bring  future  increase  to  the  stem : 
— have  not  time,  in  endogenous  precipitancy  of  growth,  to 
spread  out  in  more  than  a  solitary  layer,  even  in  habit  of 
Palm-trees ;  so  that  even  as  to  these,  what  is  annually 
gained  to  them  is  not  real  strengthening  of  stem,  but  only 
as  the  rearing  of  successive  plant-forms,  each  issuing  from 

the  top  of  its  preceder. But  the  contrary  is  the  habit 

with  the  less  impassioned  nature  of  exogens.  Here,  where 
the  seed  has  its  pair  of  cotyledons,  leaf-production  is  com- 
paratively deliberate.  Leaf-forms  are  wider,  and  at  the 
same  time  follow  closer  on  one  another.  And  with  this 
comes  the  means  of  increased  organizing.  Each  leaf,  as 
it  were,  is  more  cautious  and  successful  in  its  gathering 
of  air-influence  ;  with  result  in  proportionate  enriching  of 
its  substance.  And  hence  in  this  case  does  the  finishing 
stem-character  gain  also  its  typical  solidity. 

But  here  occurs  the  stage  of  estimation  of  the  process, 
at  which, — ^although  falling  short  entirely  of  the  catas- 
trophe in  Tree-life  which  now  I  see  mainly  to  have  import 
that  touches  me,  for  symbolizing  Mental  Sex, — my  con- 
sciousness perhaps  had  its  limit  in  the  matter  of  my  first 
volume.  That  catastrophe  is  the  event  of  Leaf-transforma- 
tion, into  severally  the  modes  of  Flower  and  of  Fruit : 
after  the  which  has  taken  place,  the  Leaf  that  ripens  in- 
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wardly^  or  endogenoasly,  distinctively  appears  as  pure 
Stem ;  while  the  Leaf  that  ripens  outwardly,  or  exoge- 
nously,  is  always  exclusively  mere  Leaf.  And  the  plan  of 
general  Tree-Formation  which  should  include  this  efiSBct, 
has  actually  been  that  which  in  my  present  volume  has 
given  its  chief  weight  to  my  instinctive  dissatisfaction 
with  Positivism, — ^here  as  carried  out  with  peculiarity  into 
the  dealing  of  Comte  with  the  classing  of  the  Sciences ; 
over  and  above  that  initial  rejection  of  his  principles  which 
08  on  general  instinct  I  gave  expression  to  before  (L  68-9). 
But  in  fact, — and  it  is  necessary  to  the  object  to  explain 
this, — ^the  Tree-sympathy  which  I  felt  to  be  in  me  in  the 
first  part  of  my  work,  matches  fully  with  the  deliberate 
Tree-view  I  am  now  making  effort  for. 

The  falseness  of  the  spirit  of  Positivism  to  me,  as  es- 
sentially un-Treelike,  has  consisted  all  along  in  its  felt 
inability  to  do  justice  to  the  opposite  currents,  which 
Tree-rule  shows  of  equal  importance.  These  have  respect, 
in  my  view,  to  what  I  have  alluded  to  as  the  "  already - 
dualistic''  elements  of  all  psychical  Leaf-composition: 
those  of  Intellect  and  Feeling,  working  never  in  the  ab- 
sence of  each  other,  and  yet  independently.  And  Posi- 
tivism has  shown  nothing  of  the  Tree-Feeling,  undergoing 
its  specific  Intellectual  repression,  which  I  take  for  proper 
sign  of  the  conflict  of  those  currents.  In  my  first  inves- 
tigation, however,  I  had  little  to  do  with  any  eflfect  of  this 
confiict  except  what  resulted  immediately,  as  converting 
what  I  called  a  "mechanical"  agency  for  production  of 
Leaf-substance,  into  "  chemical"  (I.  79).  But  still  when 
I  passed,  even  there,  firom  the  point  of  Leaf-sympathy 
alone,  to  what  rather  needs  be  counted  a  concentrated 
Tree-sympathy  in  general,  having  seat  in  Tree-Stem,  I 
consider  that  I  gave  answer,  in  reality,  to  the  true  formal 
trinity  of  constituents  just  referred  to ;  which  also  in  re- 
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ality  respond^to  the  Forms  morphologically  required,  to 
make  up  the  Tree-type :  and  chiefly^  through  th^  facts  of 
my  position,  to  that  one  of  the  triad  which  distinctively 
and  consciously  owes  itself  to  the  down-flowing  influence 
of  religion,  ignored  in  that  character  by  Positivism.  And 
this  means,  that  while  then,  in  my  state  of  mere  young 
growing  wood  to  my  stem,  my  leaf-issues  brought  me 
continually  stronger  hark  to  support  mjaliurnum:  I  now, 
in  taking  account  of  Morphology,  perceive  this  for  identi- 
cal with  increased  formal  Rootage,  introduced  to  my  plan. 
And  beyond  this,  and  included  within  it,  an  ability  at- 
tained of  henceforth  passing  forward  into  method  of  Tree- 
form,  that  may  actually  be  either  Endogenous  or  Exo- 
genous, according  to  the  proportion  of  the  same  effect : — 
as  indeed  I  believe  that  the  facts  of  vegetation  give  war- 
rant for  my  conceiving  as  possible. 

If  we  throw  ourselves  fully  into  the  station  of  Tree- 
egoism,  Tree-life  shows  for  this  :  a  life  of  Leaf-issuings, 
as  to  which  the  things  issued  are  Leaves — above  being 
mere  water-jets,  or  earth-jets, — through  their  actually 
being  answered  by  Root-issuings  to  match,  whether  reach- 
ing down  to  appear  such  in  proper  form,  or  only  resting 
bedded  in  the  Stem.  And,  let  there  be  no  question  ad- 
mitted of  the  one  grand  event  of  Tree-life,  the  catastrophe 
of  Flower-transformation, — ^that  is,  let  the  type  that  is 
thought  of  be  virtually  Sex-less,  as  is  the  case  where  the 
exogenousness,  as  with  Oaks,  is  to  excess, — there  is  pre- 
sent indeed  so  approximate  a  balance  in  the  alternate 
operations,  as  afibrds  what  in  symbolism  is  actually  the 
sign  demanded  properly  under  masculine  impulse  of  Sci- 
ence: the  sign  of  perpetuity  j  close  enough  for  the  purpose. 
And  has  Science  ever  sought  for  other  kind  of  Tree-type  ? 
But  to  Greneralism  it  fails,  for  this  reason :  that  even  as  to 
Oaks  there  is  difference  in  Leaf-issuings,  apart  enough, 


;• 
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that  in  reality  betokens  the  very  power  of  Flower-change 
as  residing  in  them.  Let  ns  turn,  then,  to  the  case  that 
gives  contrast : — ^to  that  of  Flower-bearing  an  nuals.  What 
now  means  the  life  of  Leaf-issuings  is  this.  Swiftly  and 
palpably,  after  once  plant-maturity  is  reached,  the  Leaves 
issued  become  finer  and  feebler,  as  they  near  the  event  of 
catastrophe  :  greater  strain  being  continually  involved  to 
the  plant,  with  exhaustion  to  its  capacity  of  self-rootage ; 
— ^till  at  last  when  the  time  of  metamorphosis  is  come, 
the  plant's  whole  gathered  energy  seems  desperately  put 
forth,  that  it  may  accomplish  its  utmost, — and  die.  The 
new  beauty  to  the  Leaf  of  texture  and  colour,  the  new 
preciousness  of  Seed-quality  imparted  to  the  root-particle 
of  Stem,  swallow  up  between  them  the  self-life  of  the 
plant  I  As  this  result,  however,  is  prevented  for  a  fatal 
one  when  the  range  becomes  larger  of  the  vegetal  exist- 
ence,— ^through  the  number  of  the  axes  that  become  at- 
tached to  the  common  selfism,  whence  death  to  any  one 
of  them  is  only  partial  and  replaceable  destruction  to  the 
combination, — it  seems  altogether  rightful  to  think  of  the 
fixed  modes  of  Exogenous  and  Endogenous  formation  as 
precisely  intermediate  ones  to  the  two  extreme  cases ;  and 
symbolically  masculine  and  feminine,  accordingly  as  the 
one  characteristic  of  self-perpetuation,  or  the  contrary 

one  of  productiveness,  exists  in  predominance. ^And, 

analagously  with  this  conception,  it  has  occurred  to  my 
experience  to  find  my  Tree-figure  made  subject  to  it,  in 
both  modes : — nay,  even  with  a  specialty  of  analogy  as  to 
that  which  is  ordinarily  the  sign  of  the  classes  :  the  be- 
ginning, respectively,  with  two,  or  only  one,  of  cotyle- 
dons. That  is,  just  in  proportion  as  my  substance  of 
mentaJism  gained  radical  strength  out  of  Science. 

In  this  second  part  of  my  work,  where  my  Tree  has  the 
need  of  taking  Form,  the  Tree-consciousness  has  in  gene- 
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ral  left  me ;  and  only  pointedly  renewed  itself  with  re- 
gard to  my  examination  of  Comtism, — thns  obtaining^ 
indeed,  a  Form  evidently  distinct  to  me.  Bat  deferring, 
for  the  moment,  consideration  of  this,  I  find  eminently 
an  illustration  to  explain  myself  by,  much  nearer  to  the 
interest  of  my  subject  than  Comtism,  in  the  matter  of 
Mythology  lately  entered  into.  I  see,  namely,  that  not 
only  is  it  the  true  way  to  carry  out  what  I  have  designed 
about  this,  to  produce  a  Mythological  Tree-figure,  corres- 
pondent to  the  Astronomic  figure  lately  given ;  but  more- 
over and  specially,  that  the  Tree  to  be  constructed  needs 
wm  to  be  of  type  that  is  Exogenous,  since  my  closer  en- 
gagement with  Science,  whereas  previously  it  would  natu- 
rally have  been  Endogenous. 

I  have  claimed  of  religious  images  in  general,  that  the 
study  of  them  is  the  necessary  Morphology  required  to 
accompany  universal  cultivation  of  Science.  But  now 
I  would  say  farther,  that  more  fully  is  Mythology  as  Mor- 
phology, in  relation  to  the  specific  Physiology  of  Religion. 
According  to  my  idea  of  Religion,  even  that  which  is  in- 
nermost in  our  feeling  of  it  rum^  has  produced  itself  solely 
into  our  mental  constitution  through  heretofore  shapings 
of  belief,  outwardly  propelled,  which  thence  have  been 
matter  of  human  history.  Take  Mythology  therefore  in 
a  uniform  general  sense,  as  including  the  whole  progress 
of  these  shapings,  in  the  manner  of  successive  and  self- 
enhancing  Leaf-issues,  having  tendency  by  nature  to- 
wards Flower-change:  and,  as  I  urge,  an  importance 
becomes  attached  to  what  are  accountable  for  seed-leavesj 
that  immediately  gains  classifying  efiect  Seed-leaves,  it 
must  be  remembered  for  assumed,  are  the  means  to  the 
Tree  of  substantiating  its  inheritance  of  previous  stock- 
quality  :  to  be  counted  in  the  case  of  Religion  as,  in 
necessary  evolutional  order,  the  condition  of  Pre-religion. 
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And  precisely  this  effect  of  transmitted  lower  quality 
seed-leafage  exhibits,  as  antecedent  in  the  plant  to  its 
proper  setting  forth  of  true  leaves.     In  my  own  offered 
scheme  of  Religion,  however,  one  only  such  cotyledon 
has  been  shown :  in  the  fear-impelled  worship  of  Death. 
Nor  still  do  I  feel  that  this  fails  to  suffice  in  the  character, 
while  intention  is  religiously  restricted.     But  now,  in  my 
seeking  to  gain  secular  force  to  the  idea,  I  find  myself 
furnished,  involuntarily,  with  a  second  cotyledon  1    That 
is,  in  perceiving  myself  driven  to  admit,  through  my  at- 
tention to  un-religious  Hellenism,  that  in  the  real  course 
of  fact  the  base-matter  of  religion  has  been  that  which 
has  need  of  division,  so  as  not  to  be  engrossed  by  the 
single  formulation  allotted :  the  Fetish-Image  of  Death 
having  actually  been  mated,  in  pre-religious  history,  by 
an  averaged  ideal-to-correspond  that  may  fitly  be  ac- 
counted a  Sensual  Image  of  Life, — ^requiring  separation 
for  the  reason,  that  not  only  does  it  offer  due  contrast  to 
the  other,  but  it  distinctively  tends  towards  a  necessary 
idealizing  of  Life's  import    And  this  additional  seed- 
leaf  to  my  plan,  simply  in  itself,  has  produced  such  en- 
hancement to  my  consciousness  about  it,  as  ought,  in  my 
belief,  to  render  it  indeed  a  true  Exogen  for  its  ability  of 
development,  if  only  I  had  means  to  fill  up  its  design  I 
The  cotyledon-function  of  this  pair  of  brutish-images  is 
that  of  precisely  eloAorating^  out  of  brutish  material,  what 
is  to  be,  henceforth,  human  quality  of  mind.    And,  as 
Tree-plan  fulfils  this  by  precisely  that  alternate  shooting 
up  into  air  of,  first,  feathery  leaflets,  growing  stronger  and 
stronger ;  and  from  these,  feeble  threads,  growing  tougher 
and  passing  deeper  continually,  to  clasp  at  what  is  basis 
of  condition  for  humanity :   which  together  supply  real 
stem,  lengthening  always  between  them,  for  the  actual 
Tree-stock,  to  be  that  of  Religion,  endowed  with  proper- 
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tionate  development : — bo,  in  the  real  two-fold  process, 
I  conceive  that  every  Leaf-fonn  of  belief  that  has  actu- 
ally been  a  trae  Leaf,  and  every  answering  Boot-form  that 
has  tmly  been  a  Boot,  has  continnaUy  borne  only  towards 
the  end  which  the  very  cotyledons  respected:  that  of 
ordering  ont  with  efficiency  for  ns  onr  Being-conscious- 
ness, as  between  images  on  each  side,  respectively  of  Life 
and  of  Death. ^That  is,  nothing  in  Mythology  do  I  actu- 
ally admit  into  my  Tree,  but  what  has  such  reference,  so 
adjudged  from  my  actual  point  of  view ;  this  necessarily 
being  condition  that  the  very  usage  of  the  symbol  implies : 
since  what  can  be  in  reason  attributed  for  grcwingy  but 

that  which  is  genuinely  true  ! But  this  sort  of  view, 

though  not  carried  out  to  mythological  details, — regarding 
much  rather,  as  it  does,  the  spirit  of  whole  general  my- 
thologies,— ogives  inherent  demonstration,  as  I  imagine, 
to  what  only  in  my  plan  is  the  point  in  morphology  de- 
manded I  mean,  in  the  historical  branching,  funda- 
mentally, into  Hebrewism  and  non-Hebrewism :  considered 
as  the  effect  of  respectively  the  one  or  the  other  kind  of 
seed-leaf  having  acted  with  predominance  in  giving  tone 
to  the  Tree-character.  For,  while  this  several  dominance 
tends  finally,  as  I  suppose,  to  cause  prevalence  respectively 
in  Tree-course,  after  Leaf-metamorphosis,  of  Stamens  or 
of  Pistils,  afforded  as  successors  of  Leaves ;  so  this  I 
suppose  to  be  adequately  represented  by  the  notoriouB 
characters  of  speculation  and  practicalness,  pertaining 
respectively  to  the  two  bodies  of  religious  thought,  which 
indeed  give  alone  moral  import  to  their  being  so  classed  : 
— ^therein  rendering  them  also,  as  I  figure,  male  and 
female  in  mental  sex.  Nor  here  does  the  rationale  of  the 
matter  conclude ;  but,  still  farther,  completes  itself  thus. 
The  event  of  catastrophe  in  Tree-life  which  is  that  of 
Flower-change  out  of  Leafage,  has  its  answer  expressly 
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in  the  event  of  all  others  that  arrives  as  catastrophe  in 
Religion :  the  event  of  Self-consciousness  gained  of  its 
own  nature.  For,  say  that  our  perceiving  of  class-diflfer- 
ence  between  Hellenism  and  Hebrewism  is  a  perceiving  of 
Sex-difference :  and— just  as  really  Men  and  Women 
know  only  that  they  are  such,  through  seeing  in  one 
another  a  class-character  which  they  have  not  themselves ; 
so — this  recognized  contrast  in  the  Forms  gives  first  a 
Tree-consciousness,  as  it  were,  to  our  figured  Tree  of 
thought  That  is,  a  consciousness  to  us  that  our  Tree  of 
conception  has  really  the  true  elements  of  Tree-form : — 
a  real  branch-division  of  Stem :  associated  with,  first,  a 
power  of  supplanting  only  Seed-leaves  by  true  Leaves ; 
and  next,  of  supplanting  also  these  by  severally  true 
Stamens  and  Pistils. 

Let  such  then  be  taken  for  what  actually  it  is : — ^my 
idea  of  what  naturally  and  indispensably  is  the  course 
with  B.eligion.  For  Religion  to  be  Natural,  I  see  not  how 
possibly  its  progress  in  human  thinking  can  have  other- 
wise revealed  itself  than  as  Tree-like.  And  this,  in  very 
truth,  is  my  own  following  out  of  Tree-worship,  as  most 
genuine  adjunct  of  Mythology ! 

But  my  trust  in  Tree-instinct  has  as  much  been  my 
guide  in  forming  judgment  of  extraneous  systems,  as  it 
has  in  the  constructing  of  my  own.  That  is,  in  regard 
to  what  rightfiilly  faU  under  such  kind  of  standard,  as 
generalized  schemes.  Let  me  therefore  now  show  how  in 
,this  way  it  has  served  me :  both  as  to  such  as  I  have  felt 
myself  in  harmony  with,  and  such  as  I  find  harmony  with 
impossible. 

It  was  the  force  of  the  Tree-image  that  first  made  the 
idea  of  Development  that  I  gained  firom  Mr.  Spencer,  in 
his  original  presentation  of  his  views,  approve  itself  in- 
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staAtly  to  me,  as  it  did,  for  a  valid  improvement  on  what 
previously  I  had  only  of  such  idea : — namely,  as  derived 
from  the  scheme  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  I  felt,  as 
if  intuitively,  that  while  needful  correction  to  what  was 
faulty  in  the  latter,  was  expressible  at  once  as  the  bring- 
ing of  it  into  Tree-form  ;  so  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
on  the  contrary,  was  entirely  imbued  with  Tree-character. 
And  still  more,  as  I  have  stated,  the  same  image  has  given 
confidence  to  me  in  my  judging  of  Comte :  leading  me, 
as  I  may  add,  not  actually  to  content  myself,  as  other- 
wise I  might  naturally  have  done,  with  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
answer  to  Comte,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Classificatian  of 
the  ScienceSy  but  rather  to  work  out  independently  my  own 
argument.  I  mean,  as  to  the  effect  of  Tree-development 
regarded  in  metaphysical  Wholeness,  which  indeed  lies 
entirely  apart  from  such  handling  of  the  Symbol  as  Mr.  . 
Spencer  himself  follows :  seeing  that  precisely  to  me  i^ 
the  generalized  effect,  with  its  included  implication  of 
Sex,  that  which  only  gives  reason  for  Development's 
Wholeness  of  Development  being  rendered,  for  itself,  as 
my  principle  requires,  subject  above  all  to  the  SymboL 

The  instance  that  I  have  referred  to  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
following  the  example  of  Mr.  Darwin,  in  actually  append- 
ing to  his  verbal  explanation  a  diagram,  at  least  capable 
from  my  own  point  of  view  of  being  taken  for  a  Tree, 
even  if,  possibly,  not  intended  in  that  light,  occurs  in  the 
special  chapter  of  Mr.  Spencer's  treatise  of  Biology  (L  103) 
which  deals  with  the  matter  of  Classification :  the  figure 
answering  moreover,  as  Mr.  Spencer  acknowledges,  to  a  . 
classifying  plah  which  was  that  of  Professor  Huxley.  This 
plan,  it  is  true,  is  restricted  in  its  object  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Development-in-general  which  concerns  only 
forms  that  are  of  animal  life ;  but  still,  for  extending  the 
value  of  the  precedent  into  general  application,  I  conceive 
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that  I  may  rely  on  the  whole  leaning  of  the  chapter : 
directed  as  it  is,  in  the  entire  bearing  of  the  discussion  it 
comprises,  against  specially  that  principle  of  mere  ^^  linear 
arrangement '^  of  classes  which  here  I  have  treated  as  the 
principle  of  "  pedigree,"  bound  to  the  form  of  mere 
"table."    Mr.  Spencer  himself  here  exhibits  with  suffi- 
ciency his  own  similar  belief  of  the  natural  catastrophe  of 
"pedigrees";  how  Nature,  in  producing  her  groupings 
and  sub-groupings  of  continually-divided  new  classes, 
will  7U>t  be  submissive  in  reality  to  the  duly-r^ed  bound- 
aries laid  out  for  lier,  but  will  keep  transgressing  them 
disportively,  with  vagaries  most  capricious.    And  all  this 
the  Tree-figure  says  at  once,  with  its  inference  to  the  eye 
of  spread  foliage :  here  showing  in  one  stroke  those  "'  mul- 
tiplied eifects  from  one  cause"  of  which  so  eminently  Mi\ 
Spencer  makes  principle. ^Yet,  for  all  this,  his  Tree- 
diagram,  if  I  may  so  account  it,  can  stand  to  me  only  as 
depicting  what  is  merely  incipient  in  Tree-life:  so  far 
offering,  truly,  the  suggestion  that  peculiarly  I  require,  of 
precisely  a  dicotyledonous  foundation.  Supposing,  namely, 
that  what  is  the  main  branch  of  Animal  formation,  as 
that  of  Vertebrata,  be  taken  in  the  figure  for  exclusively 
its  Tree-stock :  necessarily  out  of  proportion  as  to  final 
importance,  through  its  need  of  being  primarily  shown  in 
conjunction  with  lower  divisions  as  fellow  ones  : — these 
inferior  ones  may  thence,  it  appears,  vriith  no  difficulty 
be  made  to  subside   into   actually  mere    seed-leaves : 
dividing  even  fairly  into  two,  and  no  more,  if  the  leading 
ones  only  be  accounted  of.    That  is, — ^may  I  venture  to 
particularize  ? — assuming  for  represented  the  whole  lower 
group  by  only  the  two  of  Molluscous  and  Articulate : 
giving  sign,  as  I  imagine,  of  formative  conditions  that 
actually  do  need  to  be  worked  on,  with  a  structural  pur- 
pose that  when  rightly  adapted  is  permanent :  and  more- 
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over  involving,  besides,  entire  prophecy,  esperientially 
supported,*  of  the  necessary  course  of  Tree-progress  to 
ensue,  with  true  ffamaus  implication  attached. 

But  as  to  Comtism,  what  I  gathered  as  its  typical 
idea  of  Development  gave  me  means  of  no  kind  of  such 
integration.  Even  granting,  as  I  forced  myself  to  do, 
that  his  line  of  the  serial  sciences,  which  my  instinct  re- 
quired for  a  Tree,  should  only  be  thought  of  as  Tree-stock, 
so  limited  conditionally,  and  therefore  by  admission 
divested  of  both  Leafage  and  Bootage  that  should  have 
gone  with  it :  yet  two  things  forbade  it  for  even  this. 
Chiefly,  its  absence  of  main  branching,  to  give  answer 
to  the  final  effect  of  Sex  :  which  of  right,  as  I  inferred, 
should  have  shown  itself  "  somewhere  between  Biology 
and  Sociology"  (p.  118) ; — ^but  also,  attendantly,  its  per- 
sistent self-quality  of  stock,  incompatible  with  imagining 
either  Leafage  or  Rootage  concerned  with  it.  1/  these 
had  been  attributable,  there  should  also  have  been  so, 
by  Mr.  Spencer's  mechanical  demonstration,  that  in- 
termingled effect  of  the  functions  of  the  extreme  kinds 

*  I  cannot  resist  here  adding  a  remark  that  has  prewed  itself  on  me  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Darwin*8  employment  of  the  symbol,  a«  to  the  intnitive  force  of  it, 
which  indeed  seems  to  me  here  to  afford  even  a  generalized  argument  on  the 

symbol's  behalf. ^The  one  point  on  which  controversy  with  Mr.  Darwin  has 

notorionsly  tnmed,  is  the  manner  of  required  dealing  with  the  idea  of  '*spe- 
oies".  But,  let  only  the  Tree-image  be  leaned  on  as  standard,  and  this,  purely 
in  itself,  yields  the  foUowing  solution.  What  the  term  has  respect  to  in  Tree- 
figure  can  only  be  the  actually-found  stopping  at  certain  points,  of  certain 
lines  of  the  progress  which  is  general  of  ramifying  evolution ;  with  eceasiop, 
thus  probably  involved  to  the  stock  of  starting  a  new  trade,  unaooordant  m 
inconsecutive.  This  however  is  surely  bringing  nothing  of  real  change  to  the 
original  definition,  but  precisely  with  regard  to  its  basis  of  definition.  That 
is,  in  the  exchange  of  a  priori  foundation  for  legitimate  ground  of  ezperienoe : 
what  henceforth  shall  be  accounted  as  '*  distinct  species*',  being  simply  Uioee 
lines  of  development  which  do  find  their  stoppage  at  certain  points,  with  the 
attendant  effect  of  discordancy  with  other  lines,  naturally  their  rivals.  And 
such  progress  in  the  manner  of  the  conoeption,  is  awuredly  only  that  to  hsve 
been  espeoted-^from  basis  of  a  priori  to  apotteriori. 
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of  Tree-parts  which  Stem-organizing  means :  solely  ob- 
tainable for  the  scheme,  as  here  I  have  argaed  (pp.  103, 
112),  by  a  balancing y  with  due  justice  to  each,  of  the 
duplicate  forces.     But  in  place  of  such  organized  axis  to 
his  scheme,  obtained  by  such  principle  of  balance,  Comte 
seems  to  have  accepted  that  inferior  kind  of  fulcrum,  in- 
compatible with  true  axis,  which  indeed  to  my  present 
thought,  as  just  shown,  is  no  more  than  cotyledonous  of 
Tree-sort : — a  mere  "  induration"  of  his  outer  type-system : 
implying  a  leaning  over-much  upon  air-fed  devices,  where 
instead  should  have  served  him  a  root-fed  internalism 
(pp.  109,  111)  :  thus  imparting  to  his  types  what  I  have 
described  as  a  ^^  gross"  instead  of  true  metaphysicalness 
(p.  96).     Or  rather,  he  appears  to  have  framed  what  pre- 
cisely combines  this  molluscous  defect  with  the  contrary 
one  I  ascribe  to  cotyledons :  that  mere  articulation,  in- 
stead of  integrated  junction,  for  his  strung-together  series 
of  classed  sciences,  which  naturally  forbids  its  being  really 
true  backbone,  or  true  axis.     And  in  fact,  there  is  answer 
in  nature,  of  real  Tree-sort,  to  this  mode  of  construction : 
— ^precisely  in  that  anomalous  vegetation  of  DractBnaa 
and  the  like,  which  notoriously  has  baffled  physiologists 
to  classify  it :  as  neither  being  Exogenous  nor  Endoge- 
nous by  right,  and  yet  showing  both  kinds  of  character. 
For  the  very  aim  of  Comtism,  to  bind  down  into  Stem 
what  should  naturally  be  spread  out  into  the  foliage  of 
the  Tree-head, — ^by  effect  of  its  accounting  of  Sociology 
on  comm'on  terms  with  the  sciences  at  foundation, — ^must 
evidently,  by  Tree-rule,  have  compelled  the  Tree-stock 
into  pyramid-formation — ^into  shape,  namely,  actually  of 
a  pyramid  reversedy  such  as  is  that  of  Dragon-tree  stems  I 
In  the  plan  of  the  sciences  afforded  by  Dr.  Amott,  the. 
idea  is  indeed  expressed  of  their  filling  up  the  form  of  r 
pyramid* :  natundly  intended  for  standing  properly  ^ 

*  MemtmU  of  Physiest  Introdnotioii,  p.  st.  / 
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its  base^ — as  the  very  limitation  of  the  view^  in  this  case, 
to  what  was  short  of  Sociology  rendered  easily  possible 
the  imagining.  But  with  Comte,  on  the  contrary,  the 
monstrosity  is  left  palpable  of  a  pyramid  upside-down,  so 
left  to  be  supported,  not  even  by  the  extent  of  true  root- 
age that  even  Dragon-trees  are  supplied  with,  but  sheerly 
by  the  unstable  holding  of  their  hardened  stem-casing. 

Thus  I  find  that  the  symbol  repeats  for  me,  as  to 
Gomtism,  so  far  as  to  that  of  peculiar  impression  which 
has  clung  to  me  respecting  it,  of  continually  incongru- 
ousness,  even  in  that  which  in  a  sort  has  seemed  trtie  in 
the  system.  When  Nature  produced  Dragon-trees,  we 
must  needfully  attribute  to  her,  that  precisely  she  had 
not  yet  sufficiently  worked  out  her  Tree-type,  as  really  to 
have  determined  what  the  final  distinction  between  Exo- 
gens  and  Endogens  should  be.  What  is  analagous  to 
this,  then,  I  can  only  by  Tree-instinct  attribute  to  Oomte. 
Namely,  that  his  conceived  type  of  Development  was 
comparatively  as  little  worked  out. 

But  there  is  another  case  of  Tree-imagery  that  is  emi- 
nently needful  to  be  added  into  view,  as  interesting  in 
itself,  as  apparently  it  is  capable  of  throwing  light  on  the 
practice  with  the  symbol : — ^a  case  which,  though  merely 
in  its  form  of  the  low-level  sort,  instinctive  and  poetic, 
yet  really,  from  the  very  depth  of  its  poetry,  runs  fully 
into  the  sphere  of  systematic  regulation,  where  it  actually 
encounters  the  same  dilemma  with  Comte's.  ,  I  allude  to 
the  Vine-image  of  St.  John.  Here,  as  I  conceive,  what 
ouly  can  be  accounted  symbolically  defective,  is  simply 
the  same  with  which  Oomtism  is  also  chargeable,  so  far 
.  as  it  answers  to  Tree-type,  of  falling  under  only  that 
^nd  of  Tree-type  which  is  moulded  on  ancient  under- 
ending  of  vegetation.  That  is,  the  naive  kind  of  Tree- 
notion  recently  described  (p.  327),  which  indeed  every  one 
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of  US,  even  of  this  geoeratioo,  began  with,  in  that  time 
of  our  childhood  which  was  innocent  of  Physiology. 
And  where  the  method  of  the  Evangelist  has  advantage 
over  Comte's,  I  would  say,  is  also  precisely  in  being  child- 
like, in  different  way  :  namely,  in  missing,  by  its  nuvet^, 
the  fatalnesg  of  "  induration".  That  which  makes  the 
certain  parallelness  between  the  cases  of  the  two,  is  evi- 
dently the  intermiugling  of  the  false  and  the  true, 
in  perception  of  the  problems  involved  of  respectively 
theology  and  philosophy, — causing  necessuily  mental 
struggle  between  "  abstractness"  and  "  coucreteness", 
— which  must  be  the  di£Sculty  in  all  cases  of  systematic 
transition :  as  much  that  of  John,  in  producing  out  of 
Hebrewism  Christianity ;  as  that  of  Oomte,  in  desiring 
to  make  end  of  Metaphysics.  And  undoubtedly  in  such 
state  of  transition,  what  is  constantly  held  lightly,  and 
perviously  to  new  influences,  can  only  be  the  form  that 
is  desirable. 

This  struggle  between  abstractness  and  concreteness,  I 
imagine,  then,  to  have  been  this  with  the  Evangelist. 

Certainly,  in  his  making  Jesns  say  of  himself  {Jokn 

XV.)  "  I  am  the  Vine,  of  which  ye,  my  disciples,  are  the 
branches",  he  could  only  be  contemplating  him  in  charac- 
ter of  the  Man  who,  as  such,  was  providing  to  the  world 
in  subordinate  repetition  of  himself,  a  course  of  world- 
teachers  and  world-examples.  That  such  concrete  design 
was  in  question,  is  proved  by  the  earnestness  of  his  tone, 
bearing  on  practical  encouragement  and  warning  of  t}ie 
disciples.  If,  as  branches,  they  abode  not  in  Him,  neither 
woold  they  duly  bear  frnit,  nor  would  they  be  sofTered, 
by  the  husbandman  who  was  Qod,  to  remain  on  the  Yine 
for  it«  branches. — But  then  follows  thought  o^  ^^^^^ 
disciples  should  bear  fruit,  if  they  did  so.  No  o^^^^J 
the  writer  argues,  than  throagh  the  abiding  in  them  i<of 
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the  Vine^  their  sustainer,  in  response  to  their  abiding  in 
Him.  But  in  this  very  turn  now  given  to  the  idea,  Jesas 
ceases  immediately  to  be  as  stock  to  the  Vine,  which 
originally  he  was,  imagined  as  propelling  its  branches  ; 
and  becomes  in  its  place  the  entire  Tree — ^the  spiritualized 
type  of  the  Tree : — since  only  in  this  way  could  the  virtue 
Uiat  was  in  Him  be  supposed  for  requirable  to  be  inherent 
in  them,  while  abiding  on  their  stock.  And  this  means 
precisely  the  exalting  into  Christhood  of  what  previously 
was  only  human  in  Jesus ;  while,  as  to  the  Tree,  an  in- 
ference is  involved  that  indeed  bears  the  effect  of  a  pre- 
science of  modem  physiology,  attendant  on,  and  attesting, 
the  true  working  of  the  Evangelist's  thought !  For,  by 
this  abstraction  of  Christhood  attained  to,  the  Tree-stock 
which  expressed  the  nature  of  Jesus  became  manifestly 
that  which  should,  in  true  manner  of  Tree-action,  be 
even  from  the  first,  and  ever  more  and  more,  what  really 
owed  its  Christhood  to  the  branches  it  produced,  through 
their  abiding  in  it^  even  more  than  the  branches  owed 
their  character  to  the  stock :  since,  no  more  could  the 
Vine-stock  without  branches  have  ever  become  really  a 
Vine,  than  could  Jesus  have  grown  really  into  the  Christ 
without  disciples  to  have  rendered  him  such.  The  mystic 
union  of  the  natures,  abstract  and  concrete,  was  thus 
painted,  not  with  avoidance  of  the  incongruousness  that 
must  ever  exist  when  the  type  is  mixed  up  with  realiiy ,  but 
especially  with  frdl  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
incongruousness,  made  possible  under  right  metaphysics 
by  the  sole  elasticity  of  its  practice ; — ^while  in  this  elasticity, 
and  especially  in  this  openness,  is  intrinsically  the  neutral- 
izing of  whatever  in  the  evasion  might  have  otherwise  been 

Jiannful, — not  afforded  in  the  practice  of  Positivism. 

\ 

Of  what  sort  then  should  really  be  the  Tree,  with  fuU 
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Tree-conditions,  that  I  might,  by  my  own  view,  take  as 
standing  for  what  Comte's  serial  line  is  intended  to 
stand  for  * : — the  organized  figore,  showing  statical  resnlt 
from  what  has  been  indeed  the  whole  Life  of  Knowledge  ? 
As  such,  it  needs  expressly  to  combine  in  one  form,  at 
once  what  the  Tree  of  especial  Mythology,  and  a  Tree  to 
be  that  of  proper  Science,  should  singly  represent.  And,  ^ 
in  fact,  to  make  out  for  myself  the  import  of  such  Tree, 
in  at  least  bare  perception  of  a  possible  plan  for  it,  is  my 
only  real  means  of  expressing,  on  my  own  terms,  the  re- 
sult which  I  may  consider  to  have  gained  in  this  chapter, 
as  to  what  I  laid  out  at  its  beginning.  This  was,  to  trace 
Nature's  own  method  of  working  onwards  continually  to- 
wards a  system  of  morphological  construction,  in  which 
Sex  should  reveal  itself  plainly  for  her  one  all-inclusive 
design  in  creation :— my  argument  thence  being  always  in 
view,  that  workings  of  Human  Thought  must  (with 
difference)  go  over  the  same  ground.  To  show,  therefore, 
that  integrated  methods  of  Science,  and  of  the  self-con- 
scious Mythology  which  is  legitimate  Metaphysics,  are 
really  capable  of  organic  combination,  or  symbolical  Mar- 
riage, is  the  Tree-scheme  that  it  is  inevitable  to  my  plan 
that  I  should  attempt.  It  is  the  Igdrasil  that  demands  a 
creation  of  itself :— just  as  necessary  to  be  shown  in  this 

•  I  mean,  a  "  dogmatio"  Bokeme,  as  diffning  from  an  *'  hiitoric"  one, 
although  moulded  entirely  upon  the  plan  of  what  might  be  the  latter  (see  note 
to  p.  150).  A  Tree  of  the  actual  world-piogren  of  Knowledge,  I  must  require 
to  exhibit  a  similar  general  course  of  vegetative  ability  with  that  which  I  have 
here  been  describing  for  the  sign  of  my  personal  experience,  in  its  actuaj 
occurring :  from  the  bare  rooted-leaf  up  to  form  of  accomplished  Tree-life 
(p.  887).  And  such  view  would  indeed  correspond  with  the  plan  I  have  sug- 
gested of  taking  always  the  Leaf-natured  Sociology  at  foundation :  thenoe 
naturally  supplying  the  double  current  of  vitality  of  which  one  gives  the 
motive  to  the  other ;  and  with  this,  the  required  unity  of  the  scheme.  As  to 
the  reqqisite  final  effect  also,  when  main  branching  is  effected,  this  view  has 
most  eminent  assistance  from  what  lately  Mr.  Darwin  has  argued,  respecting  th« 
originating  of  Moral  sentiments  in  men,  preouBely  through  sodal  oonditioiis. 

; 

/ 
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light,  though  it  be  but  of  mere  mythological  fancv,  as  be- 
fore I  have  believed  the  similar  effort  of  subjective  Astro- 
nomy, of  which  this  needs  of  right  be  a  development 

Such  Igdrasil,  then,  let  me  try  for : — or,  rather,  let  me 
bring  into  junction  my  scattered  provision  already  made 
for  it  Just  now,  as  to  my  Tree  of  Mythology,  I  have 
learned  to  determine  how,  really,  there  are  two  only  points 
essentially  to  be  regarded,  in  the  shaping  of  the  emblem. 
That  is :  the  branching  of  the  stem,  at  the  spot  where 
Tree-consciousness  is  inferrible  to  arise,  as  to  the  final 
Tree-purpose  of  Leaf-change  into  Stamens  and  Pistils^ 
into  two  main  divisions  with  respectively  exogenous  and 
endogenous,  or  Flower-bearing  and  Fruit-bearing  distinc- 
tions ;  and  a  backing  of  this  with  what,  nevertheless,  at 
the  same  time  in  a  manner  counteracts  it,  as  to  rendering 
the  Tree  as  a  Whole  explicitly  of  one  only  of  these  kinds, 
with  sign  in  the  mode  of  cotyledons ;  and  desirably  exo* 
genous,  with  these  rendered  duplicate.  Hence,  for  pro- 
perly a  hieroglyph  that  should  comprehend  everything, 

a  figure  such  as  this  Y  might  entirely  suffice.     Nay,  less 

even  than  this  would  be  enough,  save  for  ulterior  occasion 
with  the  cotyledons :  since  exclusively  the  branching  of 
the  stem— rj/"  attention  sufficient  could  be  given  to  the 
proportions  of  the  figure,  as  to  the  angle  of  divergence 
in  connection  with  the  length  of  the  lines, — ^might  be  ac- 
cepted, in  itself,  as  implying  the  full  power  of  the  Tree 
to  develope  to  its  utmost,  which  the  pair  of  cotyledons 
primarily  expresses. 

This  ulterior  occasion  regards  my  own  ultimate  principle, 
of  real  Tree-condition  based  always  upon  balance  effected, 
between  the  two  operating  currents  concerned: — the 
balance  which  I  have  not  found  effected  in  Comtism,  and 
which  therefore,  by  its  absence,  has  seemed  to  me  to  ren- 
der Comte's  materials  only  such,  needing  still  to  be  worked 
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up  anew  into  shape  that  may  really  be  organic  (p.  102) 
For,  in  consequence  of  this  principle,  does  the  whole 
matter  of  Mental-effort  at  Knowledge  divide  itself  simply 
into  the  very  three  classes,  and  no  more,  as  leading  ones, 
which  this  hieroglyph  intimates.  Namely,  first,  the  frill- 
ordered  kind  of  effort,  referrible  to  the  Tree-head,  because 
of  its  being  sexually  distributable,  into  methods  eztra- 
spectional  and  introspectional,  in  the  same  way  that 
Leaves  are  occasionally  modified  into  alternatively  Petals 
and  Pistils; — secondly,  the  un-sexual,  or  rather  pre^ 
sexual  kind,  to  be  allotted  to  the  lower  trunk,  as  provided 
for  by  true  Leafage  only,  and  therein  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  furnishing  of  proper  Bootage  to  the  Tree,  by  the 
balancing  of  the  qualities  at  extremes ; — ^and  thirdly,  the 
kind  which,  because  of  its  ordinating  into  form  having 
altogether  been  anterior  to  such  effort  of  balancing,  I  must 
necessarily  adjudge  for  no  more  than  cotyledonous.  And 
to  such  actual  station  as  this  latter  does  the  constructive 
method  of  Comtism,  as  of  the  Drucana  kind  suggested, 
seem  necessarily  to  restrict  Comtist  scheming,  when 
measured  by  the  principle  of  balance :  showing  it  only 
negatively  helpful  to  a  scheming  on  the  plan  of  true 
Leafage; 

That  is,  I  need  to  take  Comtism  as  exponent  of  one 
kind  of  classed  efforts,  merely  cotyledonous :  its  own  un-- 
Tree-conditioned  subnaturalism  making  one  form  of  seed- 
leaf,  to  which  must  stand  opposite  the  scheme-method  of 
old  theological  supematuralism*.  For,  crudely,  and  in 
no  degree  fruitfolly,  are  these  antagonistic  to  one  another; 
while  precisely  what  balancing  has  to  do,  is  to  constitute 
opposites  that  are  otherwise  I 

*  Such  is  the  proportion  to  which  personal  perspeotiTe  reduoM  the  "  gene- 
nil  progress  of  Knowledge" :— just  in  the  same  way  as  it  woold  happen  in  onr 
mounting  a  hill,  that  the  last  object  passed  might  easily  cover,  in  reality,  the 
whole  outlying  prospect  nndemeath  ns  I 
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At  the  end  of  my  last  chapter  I  formalized  an  asser- 
tion, as  fruit  of  my  classing  on  Star-principle,  which  now 
I  would  develope  into  the  following,  for  expression  of  what 
instinctively  I  am  pursuing,  as  Nature's  actual  elaborating 
of  the  ideal  of  Sex.  Namely,  that  the  very  fact  of  two 
definitely-opposite  elements  being  concerned,  with  ability, 
nevertheless,  of  dynamic  inter-action  as  mutually  positive 
and  negative,  involves  in  itself  the  Two  kinds  of  forma- 
tion to  ensue,  whose  di£Ferencing  shall  be  of  the  nature  of 
Sex. ^What  ^<  balancing''  means,  then,  must  neces- 
sarily include  the  due  sifting  of  ingredients,  themselves  of 
all  kinds,  so  as  fitly  to  order  out  these  elements.  And  at 
beginning  of  mental  vegetal  action, — ^in  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  it  seems  requisite  to  plunge  into  the  ^^  pre-organic 
depth  of  analogy"  where  the  elements  contend  simply  aa 
in  ^^  tides", — ^the  sorting  of  these  elements  affords  simply 
the  two  currents  of  Intellect  and  Feeling :  which  now  I 
would  assign  as  respectively  the  Mechanical  and  Chemical 
agencies  in  vegetation ;  including  under  the  former  all 
action  that  is  Polarizing,  and  limiting  the  latter  in  especial 
to  the  working  out  of  Affinity : — since,  is  it  not  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Intellect  to  distribute  ide^,  and  of  Feeling  to 
combine  them  ?  Or,  in  fact,  may  I  not  use  advisably 
language  that  already  is  prepared  for  me,  in  saying  that 
the  tendency  of  Intellect  is  to  form  into  particles  that  are 
^^  crystalline",  and  that  of  the  element  which  is  feminine 
into  particles  "  colloidal"?  (See  Spencer's  Biology  1. 15.) 
If,  however,  this  may  be  allowed,  the  following  ap- 
pears clear  for  the  formula  of  construction  of  the  Tree. 
From  the  very  first  of  real  Tree-process,  marked  by  started 
Boots  tending  downwards,  to  match  Leaves  tending  up- 
wards, each  successive  Leaf-issue  must  be  viewed  as  the 
offspring,  first  of  Chemistry-simple  united  with  simple 
Mechanics,  and  thence  of  such  constantly  double  series 
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of  mentally-organized  efforts  (p.  248-9)  as  may  naturally 
be  represented  by  these  two  at  foundation,  blending  ever 
on  higher  terms  with  one  another ;  the  ^^  systematic  par- 
tition" being  inevitably  enforced  by  the  fact  of  organic 
objects  arriving  to  be  the  matter  of  study.  For,  this 
general  idea  admitted,  the  simple  assorting  which  I  re- 
quire of  only  tioo  departments  to  concern  me,  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  my  Tree,  answers  entirely  to  my  principle  of 
determining  these  by  balance,  exerted  on  the  ^^^^-charac- 
ters  attached  to  them  (pp.  112,  117-8).  The  knowledge 
of  proper  Chemistry,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of 
Mechanics,  may  stand  as  producing  Astronomy,  for  repre- 
sentative of  whatever  is  subject  to  Mathematics.  But  the 
knowledge  which  is  in  question  upon  Living-Being  con- 
ditions, in  which  Mind-presence  come*  to  occur  for  object 
of  investigation,  in  requiring  for  that  reason  to  be  parted 
into  subjective  and  objective  tracks,  must  inevitably  fall 
tmder  regard  to  what  constantly  is  the  sovereignty  of 
Mind,  wherever  it  presents  itself,  and  thus  mainly  be  re- 
presented by  Metaphysics.  And  this  agrees  with  the 
conception  of  self-consciousness  coming  into  the  Tree- 
condition,  precisely  and  solely  by  the  effect  of  its  branch- 
ing:— ostensibly  manifested  at  "somewhere"  in  Comte's 
series  between  Biology  and  Sociology. 

Thus  the  trm  only,  of  Biology  and  Astronomy,  seem  all 
that  are  left  out  of  the  original  ^eoen  of  the  series : — the 
sciences  of  Star-condition  and  Life-conditioi^  I  And  the 
followers  of  Gomte  have  indeed  gone  so  far  on  this  plan 
as  to  admit,  with  regard  to  Astronomy,  the  subordinate 
attachment  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  But  they  have 
done  nothing  with  the  difficulty  that  is  greatest,  in  which 
chiefly  seems  to  show  what  is  cotyledonous  crudity  of 
Tree-principle  in  Comtism.  And  that  is,  with  the  tangled 
impossibility  and  physiological  contradiction,  as  it  appears, 
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of  its  dealing  with  the  green-leafage  of  Sociology,  as  to 
forcing  it  into  quality  of  Stem. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  shown  how  the  weighing  whidi 
I  have  made  for  myself  of  the  testa  of  Mathematics  and 
Metaphysics — expressly  with  ex-parte  intention,  and  as- 
serted predilection  for  the  latter, — ^has  rested  entirely  on 
the  point,  which  indeed  the  Tery  usage  of  my  Symbol  im- 
plies, of  the  unnaturalness  and  artificialness  of  the  former. 
Judging  as  if  by  Tree-head  standard,  my  argument-of-in- 
stinct  falls  utterly  against  what  are  symbols  employed 
mathematically : — ^those  straight  lines,  and  right  angles, 
and  true  circles,  of  which  Nature  herself  of  a  certainty 
knows  nothing,  and  has  never  drawn  one  in  her  life  I    Nay 
more  :  it  falls  even  on  the  assertion  which  is  the  postulate 
of  universal  Arithmetic,  as  similarly  that  at  which  Nature 
only  laughs,  in  the  spirit  of  her  own  figure-working :  our 
human  idea  of  unit-integers,  made  mock  of  by  her,  as  to 
the  ftitileness  of  any  imagining  them  real  matter  of  ad- 
dition, or  barely  of  enumeration,  through  any  right  impli- 
cation, in  her  sense,  of  uniformity  or  isolation : — as  if 
"  units"  could  possibly  be  units,  or  "  integers"  integers,  in 
our  sense,  with  her !    In  her  mode  of  addition,  we  may 
know,  it  happens  not  unfirequently,  though  always  at  odd 
times  and  without  warning,  that  she  shifts  it  into  rule 
of  multiplication :  insisting  besides,  otherwise  and  espe- 
cially, as  what  most  is  the  caprice  she  delighte  in,  that 
instead  of  its  being  ^^  law"  that  one  and  one  shall  make 
twOj  they  shall  fitfully  vary  by  proving  instead  to  make 
three/     Hence,  -to  the  mathematician,  I  conceive  that 
Metaphysics,  when  he  comes  to  do  right  to  metaphysical 
principle,  must  be  Nature's  arffumentum  ad  homineniy 
clenchingly  directed  to  Aintj  on  behalf  of  the  general  ne- 
gativeness  of  all  basis  for  knowledge,  other  than  merely 
relative :  plainly  seen  in  such  light  by  the  metaphysician, 
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though  by  him  only  possible  so  to  be  seen  with  reflected 
assistance  from  Metaphysics.  And,  this  showing  of 
Mathematics  for  what  I  have  called  it  of  ^^  un-conscious 
Metaphysics, — ^unconscious  of  its  own  limitation, — ^may  I 
not  fairly  consider  to  give  justification  to  my  accounting 
of  the  former,  by  Tree-head  plan,  as  on  an  assuredly 
lower  Tree-range  than  the  latter  ? 

Nevertheless,  this  very  plan  admits  perfectly  of  my  es- 
timating to  the  fall  the  Boot-effecting  agency  of  those 
kinds  of  fundamental  knowledge-efforts  which  are  imder 
test-character  of  mathematical  Before  the  Tree  begins 
to  work  out  its  Sex-differentiation,  I  recognize  that  it  is 
amply  efficacious  for  it  to  expend,  as  it  does,  the  whole  of 
its  downward-acting  energy,  not  called  for  in  making  bark 
to  the  stem,  in  supplying  Root-system,  for  maintenance 
of  its  masculine  qusdity  of  perpetuity  to  the  general  Tree. 
Precisely  in  the  sexlessness  rightful  to  the  lower  stock,  I 
see  how,  by  comparison,  this  may  be  desirably  artificial. 

^And  curiously,  I  must  remark,  here  repeats  itself 

again  the  recurring  equivocation,  ever  liable  to  the  sub- 
ject. While  concerned  with  Star-symbolism,  as  to  primi- 
tive laying-out  of  mental  ^^  axis",  I  had  the  puzzle  to  get 
over  of  the  night- winter  of  Science,  so  appearing  to  Meta- 
physical view,  being  yet  the  same  thing  with  what  Science, 
on  the  contrary,  in  its  own  view,  accounts  for  day-sum- 
mer; and  mce  versd.  Such,  however,  is  here  also  the 
puzzle  now  offered,  between  the  appropriate  aspects  of 
what,  for  myself,  I  would  call  the  ^'artificial  light"  of 
Mathematics,  contrasted  with  the  light  tkat  Metaphysi- 
cally appears  as  celestial.  For,  as  to  the  usage  which  is 
actually  made  of  the  former  by  men  of  Science,  this  me- 
chanically-produced light  is  indeed  what  befits  their  night- 
season  with  eminence  of  appropriateness  to  their  working 
by  it ; — and  just  as  much  as,  though  not  more  than,  it  is 
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not  good  for  the  mnsing  by,  as  Beligion  has  the  wont  of 
doing,  by  the  light  of  her  Stars : — althongh  always,  as 
to  the  depth  of  what  is  two-sided  Tmth  in  the  matter,  no 
difference  at  all  is  in  &ct  between  Star-light  and  artificial, 
save  only  in  what  touches  the  incomparably  farther  range 
of  the  former. 

While,  therefore,  I  require  for  my  own  Tree-form  a 
division  into  compartments  that  shall  specially  give  larger 
proportion  to  the  branched  half  than  to  the  lower  main 
stock ;  I  perfectly  admit  that  to  a  mind  scientifically  cast, 
the  proportion  ought  justly  to  be  the  reverse :  signifying 
lenthened  occupation  with  Bootage,  and  deferring  of  the 
Sexual  partition.  But  all  along,  from  the  cotyledons  up- 
wards, I  uphold  a  sole  ffamous  intention,  for  that  which 
alone,  but  su£Sciently,  may  justify  my  Tree  for  a  natural 
one.    And  now  let  me  design  it  accordingly. 

First,  as  to  the  cotyledons,  I  consider  that  their  de- 
cisively unfruitful  antagonism  to  one  another  might  indeed 
be  represented  in  its  effect,  so  far  as  this  pertains  to  pure 
Science,  in  exclusively  crjrstalline  fashion :  that  is,  in  a 
method  of  Leafage  which,  compared  with  the  proper 
method,  is  as-if  the  mere  mineral  frostwork  of  an  Arbor 
DiaruBy — ^the  cold  prefiguration  of  the  Tree  that  is  perfect : 
beautifril  exceedingly,  and  yet  still,  to  generalistic  con- 
ception, incomparably  less  so  than  the  genuine  Fruit- 
bearer  I On  the  other  hand,  also,  as  to  what  has  the 

effect  of  as-if  theological  passion,  of  what  else  can  I 
think  than,  now  as  before,  of  Fire  ? — not  indeed  as  afford- 
ing internalized^eat,  which  would  be  alien  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  symbol,  but  as  yielding  externally  a  foliage  of 
flames,  contrasting  with  the  crystal.  Fire  and  Chemistry 
together,  in  this  sort  of  barren  union,  may  stiU  have  the 
ability  to  lead  on  to  the  true  kind  of  Tree-productiveness. 

Next,  as  to  the  Boot-producing  trunk,  where  iiiBgamoua 
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implication  begins.  This,  as  I  imagine,  has  respect  to 
the  inherent  combination  between  the  developing  effects 
of  the  two  opposite  kinds  concerned,  arising  out  of  their 
both  being  promoted  in  common  by  already-sociological 
motives  (p.  149)~-or,  by  the  fact  of  men  living  amongst 
men.  And  while  the  condition  remains  purely  Astronomic, 
I  have  shown  how  the  introspective  thought-leafage  pro- 
duced— this  being  eminently  the  earlier  of  development, — 
appears  as  those  globe-fruits  of  thought-motion  which  I 
count  as  Metaphysical  Light-bestowers : — ^bestowers  of 
that  which,  ever  after  its  first  breaking  forth  on  the  mind, 
is  the  necessary  agent  for  all  turning  of  mental  sap  into 
chlorophyll  I  On  the  other  hand,  again,  what  are  begin- 
ning scientific  endeavours,  I  must  regard  as  belonging  to 
that  World-effect,  counter  to  Star-effect,  which  consists  in 
the  gradual  producing,  and  continual  regulating,  of  axis 
commenced  to  the  Tree ;  and  which  thus  is  representable 
in  actual  plant-fashion,  by  a  growth  of  the  incipient  Tree- 
kind,  shrub-like  and  of  yet  humbler  sort,  but  uniformly 
tending,  with  its  in-gathering  of  necessary  Motion  to  be 
stocked  in  the  8tem,  both  to  raise  up  the  Stem,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  precisely  to  advance  the  Leaf-character  into 
the  stage  where  it  is  ripe  for  the  event  of  metamorphosis. 

And  thence,  lastly,  as  to  the  actual  dividing  of  the  Tree- 
axis,  bringing  with  it  thia  event,  and  the  ostensible  Sex- 
difference  hitherto  only  latent.    This  means  the  provision  r 

for  real  Marriage  between  dnly-antagonized  portions  of 
the  Tree :  having  regard  to  the  now  integrally-separated 
methods  of  extraspectional  Science  an(i  introspectional 
Metaphysics  or  Religion,  which,  in  their  several  attributes 
of  "speculative"  and  "practical",  I  consider  represent- 
able as  exogenous  and  endogenous  : — although,  after  the 
inter-union,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  the  signs 
should  become  blended,  in  a  manner  without  example  in 
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nature.  That  is  :  I  suppose  all  along  in  the  mascnline 
branch  an  excess  of  the  outer-productiveness  first  shown 
in  the  production  of  Boots,  which  contrasts  with  the  pro- 
ductiveness, properly  such,  in  excess  in  the  feminine 
branch ;  and  which,  even  when  the  characteristics  shall 
have  been  mingled,  bj  inter-union,  shall  still  retain  ever, 
and  ever  more  finely,  the  same  proper  manner  of  differ- 
ence.  But  as  this  ultimate  stage  is  altogether  iu  ad- 
vance of  any  hitherto-conditioned  experience,  let  me  finish 
my  figure  in  changed  style,  generalistically,  with  the 
adaptation  alone  natural.  That  is,  by  pictorially  plantiTig 
it,  in  pre-imagined  perspective :  with  a  ground-line  so 
drawn  as  to  cover  in  all  of  the  Tree  not  supposable  to  be 
visible  at  the  contemplated  station. 

To  such  station,  in  fiebct,  the  earth-line  must  rise  very 
nearly  to  the  point  of  the  branching : — so  nearly,  that  the 
branches  may  very  well  appear,  with  the  help  of  their 
foliage  and  sub-branching  for  concealment  of  their  origi- 
nal direction,  and  the  crowding  of  young  herbage  round 
the  half-buried  fork  of  their  divergence,  little  different 
firom  two  separate  Trees.  The  aspect  may  be  painted, 
then,  as  follows. 

Two  noble  Stems,  side  by  side  with  one  another.  One 
must  have  the  attributes  of  the  Oak,  and  the  other  the 
attributes  of  the  Palm :  save  for  this,  that  both  of  them 
must  be  crowned  with  utmost  glory  of  both  Flowering 
and  Fruit ;  and  of  these  even  with  a  mutual  assumption, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  opposite  characteristics.  Namely, 
that  it  must  always  be  apparent  how  with  the  former  what 
is  eminent  is  the  Bose-characteristic  of  mere  flowering 
for  itself;  and  in  the  latter  only  the  Apple- blossom  pride 

of  making  ready  for  fruit. All  down  the  Stems  shall 

be  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  plants,  with  their  appropriate 
issues ;  and  with  increasing  variation,  till  at  lowest  the 
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one  ^ide  wayes  chiefly  only  its  delicate  grasses,  while  the 
other  glows  out  with  fhll  brilliance  of  cactnses,  mingled 
with  the  grotesqneness  of  dragon-trees,  shedding  acrid 

and  poisonons  gnms. ^And,  lying  all  around  shall  gleam 

steadfastly,  though  mysteriously, — set  with  r^ularity  of 
"  law",  in  true  mystic  circle, — ^the  primal  vegetation  of 
planetary  Light-balls ;  no  longer  ranged,  as  of  right,  in 
the  firmament  of  speculation,  but  strangely  at  Know- 
ledge's foundation,  with  their  threads  of  connection  with 
its  stock  buried  under,  in  earth: — flying  bedded  upon 
tenderest  mosses : — ^hedged  also,  still  farther  behind,  by 
that  circuit  of  mingled  crystal  and  flames  which  is  the 
original  prophecy  of  the  Tree's  double  destiny. 

Such,  and  no  better,  is  the  best  that  I  can  make  of  my 
Igdrasil  I — Such,  therefore,  let  the  attempted  delineation 
remain,  for  the  occasion,  and  the  moment  That  is,  simply 
in  waiting  tiU  it  may  need  be  superseded  and  effaced. 


And  does  it  seem  that  the  thinking  has  been  little  well- 
spent  that  has  gone  to  the  imaginative  effort  ? How- 
ever naturally  it  may  appear  so,  it  cannot  be  so  really, 
if ,  as  I  believe,  this  is  the  natural  means  of  bringing  my 
thinking  into  orderf 

And  of  so  bringing  the  kind  of  thought-action  which,  as 
shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  concerns  actually 
the  very  nucleus  of  my  design  with  Intellectual  Religion  I 
That  is,  the  famishing  out  to  myself  of  new  creed-position, 
round  the  only-retained  point  of  previous  Religion,  which 
is  the  belief  in  unum  Deum: — not  at  all  in  the  manner  6f 
old  creeds,  which  I  have  eschewed,  but  simply  as  a  weav- 
ing into  form,  to  be  consonant  with  thought-changes  in 
general,  and  with  the  general  requirement  of  intellect,  of 
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those  supernal  images  of  thought  which  seem  naturally 
and  necessarily  to  attend  on  the  one  standing  dogma. 

Except  as  produced  into  Form,  no  matter  of  intellect 
whatever  can  be  said  to  be  believed  in.  The  setting  up  of 
shape  for  it  is  the  only  sign  of  that  clearness  of  perception 
of  it,  which  is  identical  with  the  tangible  acceptance  im- 
plied in  the  very  meaning  of  belief.  And  this  is  true  of 
a  specialty  with  ideas  that  are  religious ;  in  so  far  as  at  all 
these  are  rightfully  open  to  intellect: — ^whence,  appa- 
rently, it  has  happened  that  exclusively  to  these  has  been 
ordinarily  considered  appropriate  the  express  moulding 
effort,  which  has  had  the  designation  of  Symbolism.  And 
naturally  so,  for  the  reason  of  the  direct  Introspection, 
which  is  concerned  in  all  matters  of  Religion.  But  none 
the  less  is  it  well  to  remember  how,  in  reality,  if  we  force 
ourselves  to  attend  to  it,  every  word  that  we  use  is  sym- 
bolic. If,  however,  this  is  well  remembered,  surely  it 
becomes  obvious  immediately,  how  the  task  of  Beligious 
Intellection  can  indeed  be  no  other  than  that  now  at- 
tempted, of  aiming  with  set  purpose  to  give  to  our  Sym- 
bolizing a  direction  that  is  authorized : — or,  in  other 
words,  to  infuse  into  our  Symbolism  a  right  principle  of 
Morphology. 

Having  then  now  gone  over  all  of  the  ground  which,  by 
the  argument  at  the  end  of  my  last  chapter  (from  p.  306), 
\  ought  effectually  to  produce  an  authorizing  by  Nature 

herself  of  the  system  I  am  desiring  of  Symbolism,  let  me 
resume  and  complete  the  statement  then  begun,  of  what 
actually  now  constitutes  my  only  creed-materiaL 

My  belief  is  simply,  that  while  all  Mental  action  is  only 
that  of  different  fashions  of  Symbolism,  of  which  Sym- 
bolism of  Deity  is  permanent  and  central :  all  progress 
in  the  nature  of  Mental  action,  in  reflecting  what  is  pro- 
gress in  the  action  of  Nature,  tends  always  towards  the 
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gaining  of  the  Sexual  impress  on  Symbolism  itself.  That 
is,  as  explained,  by  the  Feminine  practice  of  it  arriving, 
distinctively,  to  the  habit  of  ^^  taking  charge  of  the  ex- 
treme kinds'*  of  Symbolizing,  and  ^^  leaving  to  Science 
the  mean  kinds".  And,  as  to  the  ^^  authorization*'  I  have 
been  seeking  for  this  idea, — ^while  I  admit,  truly,  that 
there  is  no  effectualness  to  such  end  in  the  questioning  of 
Nature  here  attempted,  in  itself : — it  has  happened  to  me, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  strike  into  collision  with  another 
line  of  thought,  that  indeed  seems  to  bring  me  an  amaz- 
ing confirmation.  That  is,  in  the  consideration  of  how 
actually  the  World-effect  of  this  sort,  as  to  the  strivings 
of  mankind  towards  Religion,  in  general,  bears  on  it  the 
identical  sign  of  direction  : — ^with,  as  now  farther  appears, 
a  most  consonant  process  of  creed-evolution. 

When  the  creed  of  Christianity  was  framed,^r  rather, 
naturally  produced  as  effect  of  mental  growth, — Religion, 
as  yet,  abhorred  the  idea  of  consorting  with  Science ;  and 
therein  remained  far,  also,  from  power  of  true  conscious- 
ness, both  of  her  own  limitation,  and  rightly,  of  herself  I 
Hence,  nothing  was  yet  possible  to  Thought  of  that  full 
metaphysical  swing,  from  plain  Anthropomorphism  to 
limited  Star-imagery,  following  only  upon  contact  with 
Science,  which  I  attribute  for  the  Feminine  regulation  of 
Thought.  Still,  the  progress  made  tomirda  this  appears 
truly  to  support  the  whole  plan  now  suggested. 

For  Anthropomorphism's  being  permanent,  the  very 
child-likeness  of  it  suffices  in  explanation :  adapted  as  this 
makes  it  to  the  child-like  disposition  that  is  abidingly  the 
true  stock-condition  of  Religion.  But  then,  in  what 
manner  could  Intellect  act  upon  it  ? — It  did  act,  at  first, 
— and,  as  I  believe,  rightly  in  so  fer,— by  dividing  the 
image  of  Deity  into  parta^  according  to  the  inevitable 
effect  of  intellectual  contemplation :  and  into  parts  that, 
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by  relational  necessity  of  the  case,  were  Three-fold : — 
whence  relational  discernment  of  a  kind  that  was  super- 
eminently desirable  was  prepared  for.    There  ^wss  this, 
however,  of  coincident  intellectual  inconsistency.     Divid- 
ing into  parts  of  an  image  that  was  anthropomorphic,  ought 
evidently  to  disperse  the  personality  of  the  image ;  where- 
as, xxmtrarily,  in  Ghristianiiy  it  had  effect  of  precisely 
intensifying  this, — so  that,  what  the  ^^  Father"  became 
by  partition,  was  expressly  Three  persons.  What  resulted 
from  the  partition,  moreover,  as  knowledge  produced  by 
it,  could  only  be  imagined  to  have  reference  to  Deity : 
that  is,  as  to  its  being  made  to  appear  to  us  that  God 
Himself,  in  the  gaining  of  a  Son,  had,  by  the  conditions 
of  intellect,  thereby  become  first  capable  of  knowing  Him- 
self ^or  a  Father ; — ^but  could  have  done  nothing  (excq>t 
indirectly,)  towards  helping  out  our  human  conception.* 
And,  to  feel  this,  I  contrast  what  results  from  the  present 
designed  method.    Here,  when  I  deviate  from  Anthropo- 
morphism, with  its  dazzling  obscurity  of  concrete  figura- 
tion of  Deity,  and  exchange  for  this  the  cold  night-vision 
of  philosophy :  the  Trinity  that  I  recognize  has  indeed 
the  most  unpersonal  possible  of  hypostases,  but  still 
which  exclusively  bear  relation  to  my  genuine  human  need. 
They  are  these : — God,  seen  revealed  to  us,  primarily, 
in  the  out-lying  universe ; — God,  seen  revealed,  by  de- 
veloped observation,  in  the  Time-effects  of  universal  Pro- 
gression ; — God,  seen  ultimately  revealed  in  the  manner 
that  only  fitly  can  assort  the  two  other  views  together :  by 
the  taking  of  our  own  essential  Being,  our  fact  of  Self- 
consciousness,  as  therein  our  inevitable  exponent  of  the 
universe.    And  each  one  of  this  Trinity  of  aspects,  more- 

•  Ib  it  oonoeivablj  possible  that  we  should  ever  pray  to  "  Ow  San  which 

art  in  heayen"  P ^That  this  should  not  be  possible,  howerer,  seems  validly  an 

aigimeBt  against  the  saitablenMi  of  the  Christian  faTpothens. 
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over,  has  its  two :  is  exchangeable  constantly,  for  a  World 
of  thooght-sabstance  to  ns,  or  a  Stfu*  of  intellectual 
illumination  I 

But,  I  imagine,  there  was  already  in  the  original  Trinity 
means  of  actually  passing  into  this  one,  by  the  force  of  the 
Time-effect  involved  in  the  original  static  embodiment: 
which  necessarily,  as  soon  as  it  manifested  itself,  began 
gradually  to  elaborate  the  Triad  into  a  Tree.  And  this 
means,  in  the  fiill  sense  of  the  whole  that  is  implied,  the 
assimilating  effectually  into  Christianity  of  whatever  has 
been  true  in  universal  Mythology,  itself  of  Tree-nature. 
The  very  Trinity  of  astronomic  sort  which  I  take  for  con- 
secutive to  the  Christian  Trinity,  I  imagine  to  be  supplied 
by  a  virtual  retention  of  old  Chronos  and  Ouranos,  for 
the  all  un-idolatrous  homage  of  modem  Science.  And 
even  as  to  that  ^^  low  animal  type"  seeming  needful  to 
the  doctrine  of  Selection,  for  an  estimating  upon  average 
of  the  forces  that  are  at  work  in  creation,— even  here 
seems  no  other  than  repetition,  after  all,  of  that  very 
abused  Tortoise,  by  which  Indian  philosophy  expressed 
its  idea  of  statical  self-poise  obtained  for  the  universe ! 
So  truly  does  Mythology  appear  justified  in  the  children 

of  her  invention  1 But  much  deeper,  of  this  sort,  seems 

the  need  I  have  been  acting  on  of  perpetuated  Tree- wor- 
ship :  while  in  this — it  occurs  to  me  additionally, — I 
may  farther  most  significantly  claim,  even  the  worship  of 
the  Tree  as  virtually  combined  with  that  of  the  SerpefU^ 
according  to  the  vridest-diffused  of  the  earliest  traces  of 
Mythology !  For  have  I  not  here  been  contending, — though 
purely  in  pursuit  of  instinctive  ideas,  and  without  the 
slightest  of  intention  towards  this  ancient  combination, — 
how  Star-method  is  in  its  action  identical  with  Serpent- 
method  :  the  mystic  virtue  of  the  cail^  half-way  product 
of  revolution  and  straightness,  being  actually  that  by 
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whicli  planets  wield  their  masses  through  space,  as  worms 
oreep  by  it  through  earth ; — and  Tree-method  and  Coiling- 
method  together  (as  I  shall  presently  argue)  being  those 
which  both  naturally  and  mentally  do  give  foundation  to 

universal  creation  I ^All  these  I  consider  for  pertinent 

signs  of  that  future  assimilation  into  the  very  substance 
of  Christianity  of  formative  principles  in  general,  which, 
vdhen  it  has  been  made,  must  perfect  Christianity's  own 
Tree-form. 

But  the  progress  began,  as  we  have  seen,  already  in  the 
hands  of  an  Evangelist  I  And  indeed  it  appears  to  me 
now, — in  the  kind  of  consideration  here  arrived  at,— ^that 
an  endeavoured  sympathy  rcHJth  the  intention  of  St.  John, 
in  his  allegory  of  the  Vine,  is  the  true  step,  as  a  first  step, 
towards  the  assimilation  of  Tree-doctrine  now  intended. 

What  in  the  Christian  Trinity  touches  properly  on 
human  interest,  is  manifestly  laid  in  that  duplicity  of 
God-like  and  Man-like  which  attaches  to  its  second  hypos- 
tasis : — showing  Gk)d,  as  I  consider,  under  Time-aspect, 
as  the  representer  of  the  whole  destiny  of  progressing 
human  nature.  Hence  the  problem  of  the  evolution  of 
this  scheme  must  necessarily  turn  on  the  question,  of  how 
far  the  depicting  of  this  destiny  of  progression  by  the 
common  Tree-type  of  development,  will  actually,  or  not, 
deal  better  with  the  difficulties  involved -than  the  scheme 
of  Christianity  has  done.  Difficulties,  I  imagine,  there 
must  be  in  the  case,  of  the  very  nature  of  self-contradic- 
tion, which  the  mystery  of  the  double  nature  makes 
acknowledgment  of.  Hence,  not  for  this  reason,  in  itself, 
does  this  scheme  seem  by  any  means  at  fault ;  but  only 
because  with  it  the  intrinsic  contradiction  falls  where 
least,  to  modem  sense,  it  can  desirably  fall.  And  that  is, 
with  an  infusion  of  falseness  into  the  elements  of  Morality: 
eminently  more  fatal  than  any  crushing  of  mere  intellect.- 
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ThiBj  however,  rests  so  maiiily  with  the  crndeness  of  Per- 
sonality, attributed  to  Christ,  in  due  sequence  to  the  idea 
of  the  Personal  Trinity,  that  simply  in  the  abstracting  of 
this,  with  due  substitution  of  the  Tree-image,  I  conceive 
there  may  be  found  true  solution  of  the  problem : — a  repe- 
tition of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christ  that  precisely  relieves, 
without  in  any  way  losing,  its  genuine  import. 

In  my  idea,  any  ^^  confounding  of  the  persons"  of  the 
Triad,  or  denial  of  their  separate  integral  divinity,  means 
only  a  deficiency  of  classifying  ability  in  the  thought  that 
is  dealing  with  them.  But  the  "  mystery"  of  the  God- 
Man,  as  such,  tends  to  raise  such  ability :  by  its  diverting 
the  at-first  natural  distribution  in  Space  into  that  thwart 
state  of  sequence,  where  the  Time-variations  are  so  multi- 
form as  by  degrees  to  compel  recognition  of  the  mental 
operation  required  to  allow  for  them :  and  that  i^,  an  im- 
agining all  the  number  of  generations  on  generations  that 
make  up  the  totality  of  human  beings,  represented  by  the 
Christ,  really  in  the  likeness  of  successive  Leaf-issuings 
on  a  Tree  of  Humanity.  And  this  typical  abstraction 
may  indeed  be  well  charged  with  accounting  for  the  sins 
of  its  constituents,  without  anything  of  that  deep  moral 
injury  which  lies  in  this  being  referred  to  a  Person  I 

The  actual,  and  most  terrible  "knot  of  difficulty",  tied 
up  in  our  position  towards  God, — incomparably  more  ap- 
parent to  ripe  reason  than  to  the  feeble  perception  of 
superstition, — I  believe  to  mean  always  what  results  from 
our  conflict  of  Individualism,  fraught  with  self-instincts, 
with  our  condition  of  mere  "  parts"  of  Whole  Existence : 
the  righting  of  which  contrary  forms  of  our  consciousness 
makes  the  one  constant  object  of  all  theology,  and  the 
necessary  incarnation  into  practicalness  that  all  true 
speculation,  of  such  sort,  must  undergo.  A  smething 
within  us,  of  our  individual  selfism,  must  hence  be  de- 
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voted  to  frastration  I  And  thus  from  the  firgt,  in  our 
framing  of  conception  of  Deity,  it  has  never  been  admis- 
sible to  our  reason  that  God,  as  our  Father,  can  at  once 
be  Almighty  and  All-good.  For  it  is  only  tkis^  over  again, 
that  constitutes  the  perplexity  of  the  Christhood,  except 
as  to  its  moral  enhancement  I  But  once  let  the  idea  be 
spiritualized, — so  that  ^^  Christ''  shall  mean  truly  only 
the  effect  of  the  doctrine,  as  to  its  power  of  making  all 
of  us  true  Sons  of  the  Father,  precisely  through  our  be- 
coming true  brothers  of  one  another,  in  true  human  com- 
munity;— and  what  really  is  the  ^^  atoning  efficacy*'  of 
the  idea,  with  indeed  all  its  moral  offence  obviated,  seems 
pieservable  as  follows.  That  is,  by  the  Stock  of  Humanity 
appearing  as  the  abstract  Mediator  of  religious  benefit, 
and  also  and  specially  of  religious  retribution,  which  is 
simply  the  Medium  of  transmission  in  both  ways. 

SL  John,  the  most  spiritual  of  early  believers,  had 
come  to  see  truly,  how  necessarily  "  God  is  a  Spirit" : — 
whence,  for  Christ  also  he  instinctively  strove  towards  a 
similar  result  But  the  concrete  implications  of  his  Man- 
hood were  an  inevitable  impediment  And  correspond- 
ently,  in  the  present  scheme  of  symbolism,  is  there  want- 
ing the  means  of  that  lamring  of  his  image  to  the  full 
depth  of  contrast  to  personality,  which  really  would  be 
the  ramnff  of  his  attributes  into  ^^  divine"  ones.  They 
can  only  be  brought  to  the  Tree-level,  proper  to  the  repre- 
senting of  moral  Time-effects ;  instead  of  to  the  Star- 
level  of  true  Statical  Self-existence,  which,  in  our  thinking 
of  pure  Deity,  means  irrespectiveness  of  Time-effects. 
By  present  understanding,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered, ^^spiritualizing"  of  ideas  has  no  possible  other 
meaning  than  that  of  carrying  them  out  of  reach  of  mere 
concrete  allusions.  By  the  kind  of  sorting-out,  however, 
which  now  I  propose,  of  such  of  these  as  shall  permittedly 
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remain  in  the  mingled  Ohrist-image  on  these  new  tenns, 
I  conceive  that  there  is  a  fdrtherance  to  morality^  which  I 
will  endeavonr  to  trace,  bearing  really  towards  that  always 
impending  division,  of  typical  Sexism,  which  I  assume 
as  the  Tree-symbol's  final  purpose.  That  is,  towards  the 
effects  of  Christ-doctrine  which  are  characteristically 
secular  or  religious:  severally  concerning  our  inter-human 
brotherhood,  and  our  filiation  to  Deity. 

In  the  first  of  these  chiefly  are  we  concerned  with  the 
humanisn\  of  the  idea :  or,  with  the  actual  living  Man, 
the  concrete  side  of  the  Christ,  who  was  necessarily  so 
important  in  that  light  to  the  feeling  of  first  disciples. 
If  the  human  Jesus  be  Tiat  divinely  merged,  the  Tree- 
image,  I  contend,  renders  to  him  fullest  homage  in  this 
way  : — Since  all  increase  to  the  stock  of  human  nature  in 
general,  proceeds  only  firom  what  comes  to  it  from  the 
action  of  the  constituent  leaf-issues,  each  and  several ; 
the  more  marked  ones  of  these  become  certainly  what  are 
characterized,  specifically,bytheir  uplifting  of  the^to^Mfonat 
of  human  character :  and  thus  Jesus,  conspicuously  amidst 
other  of  our  benefactors,  by  especially  only  acts  in  which 
our  sympathy  as  human  beings  may  go  with  him,  has 
done  what  was  the  utmost  of  good  to  us  in  what  still  is 
this  merely  ideal  effect,  that  ever  since  he  existed  our  idea 
of  human  merit  has  been  exalted.  But  then  expressly 
this  means  an  excluding  of  sympathy  with  the  Christ ; 
just  in  proportion  to  its  retention  among  Christ's  mem- 
bers. It  is  they  only  that  are  really  the  brethren ;  and 
he  is  the  mere  Type  of  Human  Brotherhood : — so  that,  by 
^^  Christ  growing  in  us"  is  merely  asserted  that  condition 
of  sympathy,  bound  up  with  community  of  dependence 
on  Deity,  which  general  instincts  of  mankind  have  so 
notably  accepted,  by  their  belief  in  Christianity,  as  due 
Oandard'Con^tion  for  moral  beings*— And  manifestly 
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this  agrees  with  what  essentially  is  Tree-nature :  s&tono 
true  Individuation  at  all  being  possessed  by  the  aggregate 
Tree-form,  but  only  by  the  particular  subordinate  forms, 
which  are  Leaves.  Let  any  of  the  preachers  of  Christi- 
anity, therefore,  only  follow  the  text  of  St  John,  with  a 
working  out  of  it  in  fidelity  to  Tree-principles,  and  answer 
to  themselves  if  this  development  is  not  rightful,  and  a 
legitimate  clearing  up  of  the  case  of  morality.  I  would 
ask  no  other  test  of  my  reasoning. 

My  idea  is  very  far  off  from  the  "  cultus  of  Humanity,*' 
propounded  by  Positivism,  which  actually,  to  my  thinking, 
repeats  what  is  fallacious  in  Christianity,  instead  of  pass- 
ing on,  developmentally,  to  a  true  sequence  of  what  in 
Christianity  was  sound.     So  far  from  there  being  any- 
thing of  self-existence,   even  typically  attached  to  tixe 
Type  that  I  aim  at,  to  which  worship  may  even  typically 
be  due,  I  desire  in  it  merely  an  expression  of  the  condition 
affecting  us.  in  the  case.    All  being-ship  here  concerned, 
for  legitimate  drawing  forth  of  our  sympathies,  must  ex- 
clusively be  that  of  the  actual  fellow-sinners  and  fellow- 
strivers  with  one  another,  of  whom  the  Ideal  only  figures 
the  predicament  of  destination  they  lie  under.    And  this 
very  predicament  means  a  specialty  of  isolation,  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  and  of  immediate  self-importance  to  the 
concrete  existents,  in  no  degree  lessened  by  their  commu- 
nity of  condition.    Nay,  manifestly  a  specialty  of  rival- 
ship,  inherent  to  the  laying  out  of  the  condition.     For, 
every  one  of  the  multitudinous  Tree-axes  that  we  are — 
making  up  by  our  realism  of  self-life  the  fictitious  indi* 
vidualism  of  the  Whole, — may,  in  fact,  and  even  must^  be 
enhanced  to  itself  into  character  of  independent  whole 
Tree-hood :  thus  drawn  into  adaptation  to  that  universal 
allusion  lately  spoken  of.    And  here  with  what  fulness  of 
poetry^ — as  to  especially  that  hard  soreness  of  human 
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rivalry!  One  of  as,  of  these  linked-togetber  Tree-lets,  is 
an  axis  so  stationed  on  the  common  Tree-stock,  snpply- 
ing  sap  to  as  all,  that  it  is  planted  from  the  first  as  if  *'  in 
dry  soil".  To  another  it  is  otherwise  the  mere  over- 
weeningness  of  well-farnished  competitors  that  is  against 
it :  wearing  off,  or  tearing  off,  its  hopefollest  of  bads  : — 
to  which  yet,  for  all  that,  the  blossoms  that  produce  them- 
selves at  last,  if  OBJ  there  be,  prove  only  the  stronger  and 

the  sweeter  I Bat  the  snggestions  of  such  sort  are 

innumerable,  and  too  obvious  to  need  reminding  of  to 
any  body.  What  only  I  need  keep  to  is  the  "  doctrinal" 
effect,  in  itself: — the  cross  of  apparent  Providential  un- 
fairness, which  demands,  for  our  being  reconciled  to  it, 
the  principle  of  Brotherhood. 

And  now,  as  to  the  other,  and  the  actually  deeper  side, 
of  the  same  enigma  of  Providence.  What  furtherance 
to  Morality  is  dogmatically  to  be  found  in  that  casting  of 
the  self-contradiction  of  the  case  where  it  mutt  be  cast, 
on  prenent  terms,  so  as  TWf  to  give  the  heretofore  offence 

to  Morality? Where  it  must  be  cast,  in  this  case,  is 

evidently  on  those  instincts  of  Selfism,  of  which,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  our  consciousness  is  filled  fall. 

"  We  all  do  /ode  as  a  Leaf!  " And  very  deep  is 

the  patheticalness  of  it,  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  it,  that 
we  do  so,  to  our  Leaf  point-of-view  I — Pathetical  is  it 
also,  with  added  bitterness  of  un-poetry,  that  "  our  ini- 
quities are  like  the  wind  "  that,  even  sooner  than  is  need- 
ful, do  "take  us  away  I" But  if  both  of  these  art 

natural  truths,  as  oar  world-long  experience  has  shown 
them  U>  be,  how  surely  it  must  be  well,  and  be  best  for  us, 
to  admit  them,  in  simplicity,  in  our  schemings,  as  alone 
what  it  is  safe  to  us  to  abide  by,  for  the  framing  of  oui 
principles  and  our  creeds  ? And  all  the  more,  as  I  be- 
lieve,— that  is,  all  the  better,  and  the  safer, — becanse  we 
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are  not  any  longer  obliged  also  to  admit  what  has  com- 
monly, by  Christians,  been  attributed  for  meaning  to  the 
remainder  of  the  prophet's  words,  in  the  much-abused 
text  (Isaiah  Ixiv.  6). 

By  heretofore  creed-belief,  what  should  reconcile  us  to 
our  Leaf- destiny, —of  successive  production,  and  sucoes- 
sive  decay,  to  individuals,  with  continuity  of  r^ult  to 
only  an  abstraction, — ^has  been  our  supposed  sonship  to 
Deity,  of  such  sort  as  indeed  had  its  sign  in  our  being  made 
by  it  the  sharers  in  God's  immortality.    But  this  vanishes 
with  the  Tree-image  made  solely  in  place,  as  now  de- 
signed, for  the  filling  up  of  creed-room.    What  is  done 
for  us,  is  only  the  producing  of  such  posture  to  our  thought 
as,  on  the  contrary,  makes  perfect  distinction,  in  this  res- 
pect, between  God  and  ourselves : — with,  however,  this  at 
the  same  time.     Namely,  that  the  present  creed-symbol 
is  a  rendering  into  terms,  the  clearest  imaginable,  of 
the  religiously-requisite  apposition  of  our  consciousness 
with  the  Not-Me  outside  of  us,  for  a  Creative  Environ- 
ment from  which,  as  Trees,  we  constantly  win  our  every 
attainment  of  life-substance  and  life-organism  ;  by,  how- 
ever, only  action  of  Struggle,  accomplished  by  us.     It  is  a 
fixing  into  systematic  admission,  therefore,  of  what  actu- 
ally was  foreshown  in  the  grandest  of  old  myths  of  the 
Hebrews :  of  the  need  that  lies  on  us  of  wrestling  with 
Godj  for  the  wringing  out  from  Him  of  the  blessing 
that  in  no  way  can  His  creatures  dispense  with.     The 
Christ  who  is  the  Medium  for  our  obtaining  this  blessing, 
is — not  the  securer  of  a  Leaf-hood  to  be  e«n-fading,  which 
Tree-nature  forbids, — but  the  developed  Tree-axis  which  is 
our  fulcrum  to  lean  back  on,*  for  our  furnishing  with  right 

•  What  the  "  cultus  of  Humanity"  woold  do  for  us,  on  tibe  «)ntrary, 
as  to  regulating  our  attitudoi  would  be  expressly  to  cause  us  to  turn  back- 
ward on  Ennronment. 


4' 
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attitude  in  our  battling  with  Divine  Circumstance.  Nor 
mthatU  this  mediatorial  sense,  of  the  force  in  Humanity, 
could  we  carry  on  the  battle !  It  is  everything  to  have 
gained  a  Tree-stock,  which  collects  into  one  the  whole 
produce  of  the  particular  strivings  which  we  Leaves  have 
successively  gained  out  of  atmosphere,  in  our  grappling 
with  the  storms  of  our  lives.    Yes,  and  even  in  our  simple 

imbibing  of  daily  sunshine ! ^And  truly,  when  "  two 

or  three"  of  us  only  are  thus  gathered  together,  in  real 
Christ-combination,  the  effect  of  the  stock-axis  begins. 

How  better  than  thus — how  otherwise  than  thus — 
could  true  nature  of  heroism  have  been  realized  by  us  : — 
realized,  I  mean,  by  ourselves,  as  till  now  it  has  been 
attributed  by  us  as  realized  by  the  Christ  ?  For  indeed, 
whatever  of  real  produce  of  constitution  for  human  nature 
is  obtained  in  this  way,  is  the  sort  of  gain  that  in  no  way 
directly  is  of  benefit  to  ourselves :  such  produce  being 

only  stored  up  for  the  future  condition  of  our  race. 

And  yet  still  I  have  no  view  to  what  passes  for  self-sacri- 
Jlce,  in  ordinary  language  : — to  call  which  by  such  name 
seems  to  me  a  most  hurtful  misnomer : — what  really  can 
alone  mean  self-sacrifice  in  the  case,  being  changed  by 
present  view  into  merely  our  voluntary  acceptance  of  God's 
law  of  extinction,  as  we  find  it ;  and  retained  therefore 
always  in  its  original  implication,  as  towards  Deity.  What 
heroism^  on  the  contrary,  implies,  as  displayed  towards 
fellow  beings,  I  consider  in  reality  to  require,  for  real 
justness  of  thought,  to  be  accounted  of  as  the  highest  of 
human  gains.  And  for  this  reason :  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  Life-Struggle  engaged  in  must  be  understood,  in 
hypothesis,  as  including  just  as  much  the  whole  gladness, 
as  the  whole  trial,  of  human  existence.  And  in  fact,  it 
is  an  eminent  part  of  the  advantage  of  this  view  of  the 
Christ,  that  it  does  give  this  place  to  our  happier  impres- 
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sions  ;  and  above  all,  that  the  Mediation  concerned  has, 
intrinsically,  a  specialty  of  regard  to  inherited  merits — 
inherited  Auman  merits, — above  regard  to  inherited  penal^ 
ties : — the  Christ,  in  this  new  case,  being  actually  shown 
the  gainer,  continually,  in  his  character  of  representer  of 
human  beings ! 

And  now  I  need  again  to  make  reference  to  that  signallest 
occasion  of  Human  Conflict  with  Circumstance,  which  is 
also  a  Conflict  no  more  than  Inter-human, — and  therein 
correspondent  to  the  duplicity  of  Christhood, — which  I 
consider  for  involved  in  the  finishing  construction  of  the 
Trinity  of  Religion,  by  the  deifying  of  its  latest  hypostasis : 
giving  dueness  of  importance  to  that  deepest  of  appurte- 
nances of  jB^';e^-condition,  which  is  the  perfecting  of  Sex. 
By  Conflict  of  the  representers  of  Sex,  one  with  another, 
I  imagine  that  the  Life-Struggle  in  general  of  human 
beings  is  essentially  kept  up  and  qualified.  But  no  more 
than  this  reminder  of  it  is  now  required.  For  the  present 
I  am  only  stating  in  terms  my  creed-formula ;  with  the 
hope  of  hereafter  explaining  it  in  detail. 

Let  me  indulge  myself,  however,  with  expressing,  in 
passing,  what  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  remark  to  myself, 
with  astonishment,  as  the  eflect  of  my  glancing  just  now 
at  the  Bible  story  of  Jacob.  Namely,  with  what  clearness 
of  impression  I  now  seem  enabled,  as  if  first  to  any  real 
distinct  purpose,  to  see  meaning  in  that  orthodox  plan  of 
Religious  Development,  which  assumed  through  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  records  a  running  prophecy  of  the 
Christ.  Bare  criticism  has  taught  me  sufiSciently  in  mere 
words,  how,  as  to  Jacob  in  particular,  there  is  mythically 
woven  in  his  story  a  similar  feeling,  although  limited  in 
its  degree,  with  that  by  which  afterwards  the  man  Jesus 
was  glorified.  But  in  entering,  as  now  I  believe  that  I 
have  been  doing,  into  a  portion  of  the  general  mythicizing 
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intention,  with  straight  reference  to  immediate  experience 
in  religion, personal  and  my  own,  the  "prophecy"  bespeaks 
itself  to  me ; — I  see  how  it  is  only  the  poetical  turn  of 
designation  for  what  is  mere  "  precedent".  To  take  the 
image  I  have  alluded  to — of  Jacob  wrestling  for  the  bless- 
ing to  be  won  by  him,  with  sore  hurt  to  himself,  from 
the  embodied  Angel  of  his  destiny, — for  other  than  the 
generalized  Israel,  claiming  of  God  its  peculiarity  of  fa- 
vour with  Him,  which  led  naturally  and  historically  after- 
wards to  Jesus's  assertion  of  Messiahship,  I  feel  now,  con- 

vincedly,  for  the  utter  barbarism  of  prosaicalness. ^And 

from  this  image,  besides,  there  can  never  be  separated  that 
other,  which  is  fellow  to  it,  of  the  vision  that  had  earlier 
descended  to  the  stony  pillow  of  the  wanderer,  and  that 
even  in  bringing  its  assurance  of  Divine  comfort,  had  yet 
drawn  from  him  the  cry  of  "  how  dreadful  is  this  place !" 
— the  two  in  conjunction  giving  distant  effect  to  the 

whole  story  of  a  wrought  constellation  of  myths  1 Nor, 

if  the  present  idea  of  Religious  Development  be  true,  is 
there  wanting  a  true  visible  connection  between  the 
awe-inspired  consciousness  of  ancient  Israel,  through 
Christ-revelation,  mth  our  actual  Religious  status  : — since 
Christhood,  as  now  understood,  is  that  which  precisely 
means  a  rendering  personal,  and  immediate,  to  each  one 
of  us,  of  the  sentiment  that  in  Hebrews  was  only 
mythically  national : — ^so  esteemed,  namely, by  the  poetical 
historians  who  looked  back  on  it. 


Yet  a  deeper  etfect  lies  behind,  giving  general  back- 
ground to  the  wholp  of  what  now  has  been  designed.  If 
the  poetic  efficacy  of  ISymbolism  is  increased,  as  I  believe 
that  it  is  increased  immeasurably,  by  systematization 
introduced  into  it,  the  same  sort  of  command  given  to  it. 
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as  just  described,  over  the  past  workings  of  Religion,  may 
well  have  ability  to  extend  also,  in  its  own  fashion,  over 
the  parallel,  quasi-mythic,  constructions  of  Science. 
Poetry,  in  its  right  sense,  means  only,  and  always,  our 
deepest  of  expression  for  what  is  deepest  of  Truth. 

The  myth  that  has  favour  with  Science,  is  its  figment 
of  "Law".  And  this  assuredly  is  an  anthropomorphism, 
by  implication,  just  as  much  as  any  mode  of  personifying 
run  into  by  the  humbler  kind  of  intellect !  What  now  I 
have  in  view  to  express  however  is,  that  this  really  mythic 
character  has  inevitably  the  nature  to  conceal  itself  for 
such,  to  the  thought  that  makes  use  of  the  figment,  till 
precisely  the  Tree-idea  of  Development  intervenes,  to 
yield  a  contrasted  embodying  method.  With  this  appears 
to  spring  up,  as  first  given  occasion  to,  the  parallel  de- 
mand, now  ma.de  by  Religion  on  Science,  to  what  Science 
itself  has  already  enforced  on  Religion,  of  an  explicitly 
owning  to  its  myths,  in  such  character.  If  it  be,  however, 
admitted  on  its  own  part  by  Science,  that  its  symbols  are 
as  much  destitute  of  externalism  to  back  them  as  the 
other  kind  of  myths  are,  the  whole  tyranny  of  the  idea  of 
"  Law",  as  to  that  in  it  of  deadening  offence  which  has 
ever  been  felt  such  by  Religion,  is  dispersed. 

K  the  plan  I  am  pursuing  be  valid.  Symbolic  Method 
of  examining  Nature,  when  adequately  systematized,  is  as 
legitimate  mental  practice,  in  its  own  sphere,  as  that 
Method  of  Observation  with  Verifying  Experiments,  which 
is  Science's  instrument.  But  an  awakened  consciousness 
of  this  mtist  also  awaken  consciousness  of  much  ulterior 
metaphysical  effect  And  especially  as  to  the  idea  of 
"  Law", — which  indeed  is  the  summing-up  in  one  of  the 
general  artificialnesses  which  are  regulated  by  mathe- 
matics :  convicted  for  such  by  their  confronting  with 
introspective  self-consciousness  (pp.  99,  114), — ^there  is 
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that  in  the  force  of  Tree*analogy  which,  I  contend,  makes 
its  actual  Anthropomorphism  palpable.  It  may  be  said, 
it  is  true,  that  a  "law"  of  Growth  is  as  permissible 
rationally  as  any  other  kind  of  "  law",  to  be  accounted 
for  such.  But  in  practice  it  is  assuredly  not  so.  For  the 
very  meaning  of  Tree-nature  is,  that  constantly  a  new 
platform  arises,  making  change  of  the  whole  postulated 
basis  on  which  Law-conception  founds  itself:  so  that  in- 
evitably it  becomes  natural  in  the  end,  when  this  conse- 
quence has  sufficiently  multiplied  itself,  that  Thought 
should  turn  its  back  on  mathematics,  and  betake  itself 
ownedly  to  the  sense  of  "  spontaneity"  lying  about  it. 
And  the  very  modesty  of  the  elevation  of  the  position — in 
there  being  consciously  left  beneath  it  all  power  of  farther 
accuracy  to  facts, — brings  the  child-likeness  again  into 
thought,  which  means  a  felt  shame  of  the  original  pre- 
sumption. It  nm  chUd-like,  be  it  granted,  to  suppose, 
as  was  first  devised,  that  the  mere  "Will"  of  the  Creator 
did  everything  in  creation  ;  but  no  less  is  it  child-like,  as 
to  Science,  to  assign  the  same  "  everything"  to  Law. 
Nay,  the  two  propositions,  if  we  look  at  them  close 
enough,  coalesce : — just  because  of  the  ever-shiftingness 
of  the  platform  of  mentalism,  as  subject  to  development. 
Let  the  conditions  of  Law,  namely,  be  adjusted  by  those 
of  nature^s  actual  Tree-caprices,  and  the  capriciousness 
itself  appears  eminently  for  what  is  the  real  Law  of  con- 
dition in  nature.  The  argument  for  Evolutional  Meta- 
physics is  completed  indeed  in  true  circle,  against  "vicious" 
constructions  of  both  sorts  that  oppose  it.  Its  true  ser- 
pent course  of  long  windings  is  indeed,  as  it  were,  bitten 
in,  by  the  reptile's  taking  fairly  its  own  tail,  at  the  last, 
into  its  mouth  !     (pp.  159,  169-70), 

But  this  brings  a  new  mode  of  conceiving  of  very  Truth, 
And  a  mode  which  altogether  is  involved  in  that  religious- 
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ness  of  the  naturalness  of  Tree-character,  which  Positivism 
artificially  ignores.  I  mean,  as  to  the  consciousness  of 
atmosphere  J  creatively  encompassing  all  schemed  thinking, 
and  giving  a  just  breathing-space  to  our  instincts,  which 
the  symbol  so  notably  asserts.  This  allowed  for,  system- 
atically, there  arises,  I  conceive,  such  new-ordered  con- 
viction of  the  nature  of  Truth,  as,  while  indeed  casting 
loose  all  previous  understanding  of  it,  yet  moulds  a  new 
character  for  it,  incomparably  more  likely  to  endure. 
Namely  :  that  consistent  following-out  of  the  doctrine  of 
Evolutional  Equilibrium,  which  admeasures  Truth  always, 
from  strict  human  point-'Of-view,  as  no  other  than  a 
matter  of  "  relation", — ^between  our  human  capacity  of 
apprehension,  and  that  unknown  Eeality  which  does  fold 
our  mentalism  round  atmospherically. 

The  "  vice"  of  anthropomorphic  construction  which  the 
use  of  this  Law-image  appears  to  render  chargeable  no 
less  to  positivistic  metaphysics,  than  to  heretofore  theology, 
seems  inherently  to  subsist  in  that  assumption  of  essential 
uniformity  in  Truth,  which  indeed  is  as  naturally  accept- 
able to  prime  instinct  of  Science,  as  it  is  to  the  feeling 
claiming  stand-point  with  Deity.  What  i^  Truth  of  to- 
day, namely,  seems  necessarily  postulated,  on  both  of 
these  plans,  for  Truth  of  all  times  and  all  places  :  to  the 
planet  Neptune,  for  instance,  just  as  much  as  to  ourselves. 
But,  surely,  when  our  standard  becomes  that  of  Evolu- 
tioDj  such  conception  must  vanish.  As  matter  of  the 
JOquilibrimn  just  stated,  what  can  only  be  appropriate 
must  be  the  thinking  of  Truth  aa  simply  a  mental  instru- 
ment elaioratedhj  ourselves,  out  of  the  material  furnished 
for  it,  for  our  dealing  with  phenomena; — and,  conse- 
quently, as  that  which  is  <77^/y  what  we  make  it:  never 
actually  existent,  in  fact,  until  we  have  made  it — all  fresh 
as  we  go, — in  those  seekings  after  Truth,  where  by  illusion 
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of  instinct,  we  fancy  that  we  have  only  to  discover  it,  as 
what  we  call  "  facts"  are  discovered.  Farther  back  in 
the  matter,  also,  this  very  power  of  "  elaborating"  the 
instrument  must  be  thought  of  as  elaborated  itself  in  us, 
long  before,  by  circumstance  acting  on  us ;  circumstance, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  being  the  matter  of  development, 
though  at  very  diflTerent  rate  of  progression  : — ^whence  is 
evident  how  long  and  how  complicated  must  be  the  process 
of  tlie  mind's  attaining:  harmonv  with  facts.  The  influence 
that  comes  to  us  from  creative  environment,  is  indeed  as 
those  star-gleams  that  have  taken  such  ages  in  their 
reaching  us,  that  the  thing  they  reveal  may  have  ceased 
to  exist : — as  the  very  manner  I  am  tracing  of  Religious 
development,  at  all  events,  exemplifies. 

By  the  Tree  scheme  of  formation  of  religious  images, 
this  mere  relative  idea  of  Truth  is  so  purely  in  fact  ren- 
dered necessary,  that  it  shows  the  successive  belief-forms 
at  once  trtie  and  /alse : — true  only  to  their  own  stage  of 
mentalism,  and  false  to  every  other.  And  certainly  it 
seems  to  me,  that  only  in  this  way  is  the  integrity  pre- 
servable  of  our  idea  of  Truth,  and  of  our  habit  of  believing 
in  Truth : — ^by  this  constantly  allowing  for  relation  to 
mental  position,  and  also  for  what  has  been,  antecedently, 
position  in  mental  atmosphere.  What  in  formal  Christi- 
anity now  condemns  it,  to  the  need  of  being  considered  as 
extinct,  I  have  here  come  to  refer  to  its  essential  root- 
dogma  of  Man's  Fall,  from  original  perfection  to  de- 
genenu^y, — which  is  flatly  or  metaphysically  contradicted 
by  the  principle  of  development.  If  however  the  tracing 
have  been  just,  this  dogma  did  fairly  represent  the  only 
possible  apprehension  of  religion  in  early  ages :  because 
the  then  state  of  the  Filial  relation — ^the  proper  source  of 
religion, — was  so  set  to  advantage  of  the  Father  over  the 
Child,  as  necessarily  led  to  false  view  of  the  character  of 
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the  Past  (L  iY.*i).  In  proportion  as  human  natore  was 
more  near  to  that  of  brutes,  it  tvos  actually  true  that 
brute-force,  as  the  dominant  force,  made  the  man  more 
important  than  the  infant;  while  as  culture  advances, 
bringing  mind-force  along  with  it,  the  tendency  is  ever 
towards  this,  that  the  Father  shall  live  rather  for  the  sake 
of  the  Child,  and  the  Child  live  the  less  for  the  mere  sake 
of  the  Father.  Aud  Religion  must  give  answer  to  the  pro- 
gress, even  to  the  reversing  of  itself: — as  between  "  true" 
and  ^^  false"  there  is  nothing  but  a  flat  opposition. 

And  even  in  that  lower-than-metaphysical  range  of 
Truth,  where  this  fiat  opposition  does  not  happen,  there 
is  still  surely  happening  continually  a  less  heaped-up 
diflerence,  between  mind  and  the  facts  of  environment. 
Could  geology  and  astronomy  have  been  true,  as  they  now 
are  understood,  already  in  pre-glacial  eras ;  or,  say,  when 
the  present  solar  system  was  only  nebulous  ? — ^Would  it 
not  be  mere  folly,  again,  to  speak  of  moral  principles  as 
true,  in  regard  to  a  condition  without  any  kind  at  all  of 

living  beings? But,  if  this  be  admitted, — if  this  kind 

of  speech  be  mere  folly, — a  consequence  ensues  that  meets 
the  whole  case  of  the  incompatible  Law  and  Caprice-ideas, 
for  descriptive  of  creation.  For  certainly,  in  proportion 
as  development  was  primal, — or,  as  Natural  Selection  had 
been  little  at  work, — phenomena  were  lawless,  or  appa- 
rently capricious.  We  forget,  in  our  now-conditioned 
view  of  what  is  orderly,  how  many  "  ill-made"  creatures, 
so  to  call  them, — and  how  many  "ill-made"  worlds, — ^must 
first  have  been  blotted  out  of  nature  1  That  power  of  our 
classifying  them  now,  which  the  Tree-symbol  stands  for, 
only  came  to  us  by  the  sifting  away  of  all  these  I — But, 
existing  as  they  must  have  done,  at  first,  who  shall  say 
that  the  impression  they  caused  did  not  actually  stamp 
on  incipient  mentaliam  that  idea  of  Will-capriciousness 
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of  Deity  even  yet  only  partially  removed  ?     Wherever 
organization  is  at  fanlt,  sorely  the  idea  is  still  true  ! 

The  Tree-symbol,  and  that  only,  gives  means  to  every 
steadfast  form  of  thought  to  be  true  in  its  place ;  and  also 
gives  it  place  to  be  true  in,  if  it  only  keep  to  its  place. 
At  the  imaginable  beginning  of  things,  there  was  nothing 
to  which  Law-idea  is  appropriate; — while  worlds  were 
creating, ^2?^^A2;j|^ appears  to  have  been  so; — ^while  plants 
were  creating,  there  was  much  so  adapted; — ^while  animals, 
less ; — ^and  while  mentalism,  lastly,  is  developing,  so  little^ 
as  to  hitherto  experience,  that  Caprice  stands  again  in 
ascendancy.  And  the  Tree-image  signifies  it  all.  Our 
growing  world  of  mind,  rolling  ever  on  and  on,  round 
and  round, — all  creepingly  as  it  does  make  its  way,  in 
this  fashion,  in  the  process  of  development, — takes  in, 
one  by  one,  every  plan  of  disposition  in  its  turn.  And 
this  is  its  accommodating  to  the  symbol  of  the  Tree. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BASIS  WHICH  SEEMS  FUBNISHED,  IN  THE  CONSTITXTTED 
ANIMAL  TYPE  OF  STRUCTUBB,  FOR  OUR  ACTUALLY- 
POSSESSED   SENSE  OF  IDENTITY, 

In  what  I  have  now  done,  of  attempting  a  natural  principle 
of  Symbolism,  I  have  indeed  struck  on  matters  the  most 
central  to  my  purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious,  the 
subject  remains  here  incomplete.  If,  as  I  assume,  the 
real  ground  of  "  the  symbolical"  in  Nature,  for  religious 
ends,  is  restricted  to  the  two  provinces  described,  of 
Planetary  and  Vegetal  formations ;  while  in  these  appears 
so  much  of  generalistic  suggestion :  it  is  impossible  not  to 
expect  a  continued  suggestiveness,  probably  even  greater, 
in  the  ulterior  designing  of  Nature,  in  the  extra-symbolical 
ground  of  Animal  formation ; — whije  the  investigating  of 
this  is,  besides,  the  required  "  negative  opposit'^"  to  my 
"positive"  foregoing  treatment,  as  to  its  containing  the 

real  cause  of  the  restriction. To  this  complement  of 

the  subject,  involving  such  importance  on  its  own  account, 
I  therefore  now  turn. 

With  regard  to  the  restriction  at  the  lower  end,  the 
case  is  indeed  simple.  Organism,  in  this  primitive  sphere, 
of  Thought  as  of  Nature,  is,  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
just  arrived  at,  accountable  merely  as  unprovided  for,  by 
action  of  regulatjng  Selection,     A  Symbol  of  any  kind 
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is  plainly  open  to  adoption,  if  there  be  no  selected 
purpose,  or  systematized  reference,  held  in  view.  And 
while  this  says  enough  for  the  temporary,  or  "  capricious," 
use  of  Symbolism ;  on  the  other  hand  lies  in  contrast,  to 
be  pointed  to,  that  anterior-to-realized,  though  apparently 
in  course  to  be  realized,  intention  at  formative  regulation, 
which,  abundantly  manifested  in  Nature,  has  constantly 
been  seized  on  by  poetry,  for  answering  to  occasion  in 
mentalism.  Thus, — for  sufficing  example, — if  we  need  to 
strike  image  to  ourselves,  other  than  anthropomorphic,  of 
our  fragment-in-possession  of  Life :  is  it  not  the  veriest 
instinct  of  poetry  that  we  speak  of  it  (ynly  as  the  ''  spark" 
or  the  "  bubble"  of  existence  ?— just  as  also  the  mortal 
mass  of  our  material  frame-work,  when  we  think  of  it  in 
our  moods  of  intellectual  humiliation,  shows  barely  for 

the  "clod",  or  mere  particle  of  dust? And  in  this 

way  there  is  famished  us,  generaUy,  a  most  fitting  of 
scales  for  our  degrees  of  comprehension,  generalistically 
attained  or  attainable.  Of  the  whole  course  of  our 
Thought-Life,  we  do  indeed  possess  large  means  of  cogni- 
zance :  whence  naturally  we  may  classify  it  by  the  symbol 
of  Treehood ; — as,  of  the  more  elevated  and  more  appa- 
rently-stationary Thought-images  controlling  us,  we  have 
only  what  limits  us  to  a  Solar-systematic  ordering-out  of 
them.  But  as  to  what  we  have  the  power  of  comprehend- 
ing, in  reflectional  wholeness,  of  the  station  in  the  universe 
of  our  mere  dots  of  selfisms, — here,  is  it  not  bound  on  ns 
to  confess  to  ourselves,  we  have  utterly  nothing  to  work 
classifyingly  on ! 

The  restriction  upon  Symbolism  rests  practically,  there- 
fore, alone  on  the  upper  end.  And  here — ^being  involved, 
as  I  conceive  that  in  reality  it  is,  in  the  very  deepest  of 
metaphysical  problems  that  in  any  way  we  can  rightly 
engage  ourselves  with, — it  will  require  me  to  take  a  wide 
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ground.     It  will  require  me,  in  summary,  to  gather  into 
effect  the  most  general  imaginable  of  ideas  of  creation. 

I  am  tracking  out  in  Nature  the  Abstract  implication, 
or  rather  Abstract  Efficiency,  of  Sex.  Up  to  Vegetal 
formation  inclusively,  however,  Sex  is  only  figuratively 
present.  Hence,  when  it  begins  to  act  really ^  as  a  forma- 
tive principle  in  creation,  certainly — it  seems  necessary 
to  me  to  imagine, — a  Fact  has  been  bam  into  the  con- 
dition of  things,  which  should  rightly  join  itself  with 
unprecedented  consequences,  abstractly  appreciable  in 
the  light  of  the  connection.  But,  for  such  appreciation 
nothing  less  can  prepare  than  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
plan.  There  is  necessity,  in  fact,  to  go  summarily  anew 
over  the  ground  of  evolution,  with  a  subjecting  to  revision 
of  the  very  class-meanings  of  Form-structures,  in  their 
ascent  from  their  beginning,  precisely  for  the  condensing 
them  on  the  matter  alone  regarded. 

Out  of  primaeval  levelness  of  things,  when  divergence 
into  Forms  began  first  to  exist,  the  consequence  was  still 
what  was  nothing  more  than  Form-less,  as  to  present 
acceptation  of  the  term, — ^unless  the  pure  Bubble  ( — hence 
consecrated  by  the  instinct  of  Buddhism ! — )  be  allowed 
for  as  a  real  exception  : — Waves,  Clouds,  Sparks,  Flames, 
and  Clods,  being  moulded  in  what  human  perception  can 
treat  of  alone  as  constructive  caprice.  And  yet,  in  at  all 
events  the  two  first  of  these  seems  the  clearest  of  prophecy- 
ings,  if  we  look  for  it,  not  only  of  the  course  to  ensue  of 
Fomhtion  thereafter,  but  specifically  of  the  evolution- 
under-difference  which  I  take  for  the  prophecying  of  Sex. 

Why  neither  Wave  nor  Cloud  has  any  slightest  sign  of 
organism  in  it,  is  expressible  immediately,  in  due  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  of  scientific  Classification,  by  saying 
merely  that  they  are  defective,  to  entireness,  of  Axis 
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belonging  to  them.  Still,  here  is  my  reason  for  assuming, 
nevertheless,  that  they  yet  show  foundation  for  that  whole 
plan  of  Creation  which,  from  sheer  force  of  its  generalism, 
seems  to  have  stamped  itself  on  our  own  creative  Mind- 
methods. 

Organism  is  such  for  nothing  else  than  this,  that  it 
provides  to  the  Form  it  concerns,  the  power,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  maintaining  itself  with  a  degree  of  stability ; 
on  the  other,  the  more  deep-laid  ability  of  reproducing 
itself  in  a  Form  to  succeed  it,  when  stability  has  ceased 
for  it.  These  conditions,  however,  are  inevitably,  to  a 
shifting  degree,  antagonistic;  so  that,  while  Organism  and 
Life  are  dependent  on  their  meeting,  essential  struggle 
between  them  is  set  up,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  con- 
currence. The  plan  of  my  now-designed  argument,  then, 
is  this.  While,  of  the  two  opposite  functions,  I  conceive 
that  Self-maintenance  is  characteristically  Masculine; 
and  Productiveness,  or  Race-maintenance,  Feminine  : — 
I  conceive  that  the  needed  primal  elements,  to  lead  to  the 
dualistic  Sex-formation,  really  exist  in  the  several  Wave- 
type  and  Cloud-type  of  incipient  Formation,  when 
blended  in  the  manner  of  Organism :  the  which  also  con- 
tain intimate  analogy,  direct  to  my  ultimate  purpose,  with 
the  figuratively- sexual  Mental  habits,  which  I  have  sym- 
bolized respectively  as  Tree-method  and  Coiling-method. 
And  the  following  is  the  thread  of  this  conception. 

The  Axis  which  Waves  are  deficient  in,  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  very  matter  of  their  angle  of  production  : — 
since  this,  in  itself,  bears  the  sign  of  that  setting  of  Tree- 
branches,  on  Tree-stem,  which  makes  of  these  real  Indi- 
viduals, in  relation  to  the  only  inferential  Individualism  of 
the  whole  Tree :  their  over-wrapping  of  one  another,  as 
the  Wav^es  did  before  them.  It  is  becatise  the  Tree-stock 
stands  upright,  and  aloof  from  any  fellow  stocks,  that  it 
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rests  an  un-realized  Individual.  And  jetj  as  affording  to 
the  real  Individuals  their  means  of  the  over-wrapping 
combination,  the  stock  actually  produces  full  condition 
both  of  maintenance  and  re-production  :  for  the  explain- 
ing of  which,  therefore,  the  Clotid-type  comes  in  question. 
And  in  this  way.  How  the  Axis  from  the  first  was  de- 
veloped, lay  always  with  Movement  in  the  branches, 
simpler  as  the  Tree  was  only  little  developed ;— whence 
at  beginning  the  sort  of  Movement  concerned  must 
necessarily  have  been  utterly  simple,  as  unconnected  with 
any  existence  of  Axis :  and  that  means,  that  while  axially- 
supported  existence  is  accompanied,  even  from  the  first, 
with  a  somewhat  of  Double  Current  of  Movement ;  ante- 
riorly to  production  of  Axis,  and  as  cause  of  this,  really, 
there  could  have  been  only  a  Single  Current :  necessarily 
a  Movement  in  Circle.  But, — quite  independently  of  the 
grand  class-effect  of  revolution,  of  produced  Planetary 
systems, — there  is,  already  in  Cloud-action,  an  assumable 
type  of  what  in  organisms  constantly  accompanies  Axis, 
more  necessary  even  than  itself  to  life-condition.  And 
that  is,  a  fixed  plan  of  Circulation. 

Cloud-material,  it  is  well  known  to  us,  makes  inces- 
santly circuit  through  earth-veins,  whence  it  returns  into 
atmosphere,  anew  to  be  suffused  as  before.  But  this 
transit  is  identifiable,  on  one  hand  with  the  Biver-sys- 
tems  of  earth,  which  are  the  means  of  its  fertility  to  the 
soil;  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  Circulating  process 
which  is  needfully  the  maintainer  of  the  reproductive 
ability  of  organisms. 

Let  the  Tree,  for  a  moment,  seem  sufficient  representer 
of  organic  condition : — ^its  veined  fibres  are  truly  but 
River-systems  repeated,  as  to  one  of  the  two  currents  now 
presented.  Or  rather, — ^let  me  correct  myself, — they 
would  bear  such  character  if  the  Tree  were  in  truth  what 
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the  diagrams  of  Science  represent  it:  without  Boots. 
Tree-action,  in  proper,  is  action  made  in  jets^  which  are 
backed  by  true  fulcrum  of  Axis : — but  the  ascending 
current  of  these  jets  receives  check  on  it  from  circum- 
stance, super-incumbent:  in  consequence  of  which,  those 
little  deltas  of  leaves  that  are  as  if  left  behind  by  the 
retiring  flow,  are  most  equivocally  turned  into  sources,  or 
myriad  springs,  of  the  current  to  return, — of  the  Tree 
formed  within  the  Tree,  which  yet,  in  beginning  from  its 
summit,  is  thereby  reversed  into  the  River.  For  each  little 
pore  of  the  leaf-deltas  is  the  actual  mouth  that  sucks  in- 
wards from  atmosphere  its  organizing-power ; — ^while  this, 
all  un-realistic  as  it  is,  yet  banks  itself  in,  as  it  figuratively 
flows,  with  the  solid  realities  of  wood-structure ; — ^until, 
when  the  myriad  streamlets  have  united  in  full,  arrives 
the  common  flood-stem  of  what  the  Tree's  "rootless 
condition"  would  make  properly  its  state  of  River-mouth, 
casting  out  its  whole  tide  of  contents  into  media  that  re- 
turn it,  in  due  course,  for  Cloud-restoration. 

And  in  this  way  is  immediately  touched  what  I  have 
view  to  in  Mind-currents,  of  their  intrinsic  division  of 
nature.  For,  while  Science's  efforts,  directed  to  self- 
maintenance,  are  essentially  ^>^-efforts,  restricted  with 
precision  to  a  postulated  foundation  that  axially  supports 
them ; — the  insensibly-wr^r&'wy  efforts  of  self-propagating 
Religion  are  solely  for  the  in-gathering  of  influence 
diffused, — of  an  influence  that  constantly  is  circumferent, 
even  in  bearing  itself  inwards  :  having  reference  continu- 
ally to  a  postulated  centre  that  is  actually  nothing  but 
what  the  windings  of  the  Mind's  own  circumference  makes 
it : — nothing  ;  and  yet  mentally  everything  / 

The  formula  of  Organization,  treated  as  that  of  Sexual 
Equilibrium,  I  thus  conceive  for  no  other  than  dependent, 

AB 
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all  along,  on  the  manner  of  combination  of  these  forma- 
tive types,  with  respective  predominance  of  each  of  them : 
— the  realistic  manifestation  of  Sex,  in  the  highest  and 
finishing  kind  of  formation,  meaning  of  right  only  the 
integral  presence  in  each  separately-produced  form  of  batk 
modes,  with  distinctive  excess :  previously  to  which  effect 
the  whole  plan  of  organization  was  mere  barren  stock,  in 
regard  to  its  real  end.  In  "  combination  of  types",  how- 
ever, is  evidently  signified  a  principle  at  work,  deeper 
than  either  one  of  them  singly ; — as  actually  with  super- 
vention of  Sex  in  created  forms,  appears  involved  to  Animal 
nature  its  own  deep  peculiarity  of  leading  on  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  condition  for  Mind.  And  such  principle,  in 
fact,  appears  that  of  Vibration :  the  very  deepest,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  set  movements  in  Nature. 

The  efficacy  of  the  uniting  together  of  a  system  of  Cir- 
culation with  an  Axial  system,  depends  entirely,  by  the 
now-followed  doctrine  of  Forms,  on  the  natural  priority 
of  the  former :  so  that  the  progress  in  Formation,  which 
shows  rightly  the  development  of  Axis  as  its  inclusive 
indication,  must  be  remembered  to  imply,  at  the  same 
time,  a  fellow  progress  in  the  Circulating  system,  step- 
by-step  in  advance  of  the  immediately  Axial  development 
But  the  means  of  the  uniting  of  these  systems,  without 
impairing  of  their  integral  vdue,  rests  evidently  with  the 
organism's  assimilating  of  the  action  of  Oscillation,  to 
give  effect  to  them  in  turn :  represented,  with  obviousness, 
in  the  Animal's  central  organ  of  Circulation.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  ultimate  mode  of  Motion  into  the  plan  of 
organic  being,  as  reflected  in  the  Animal's  pulsating  Heart, 
I  argue  to  be  the  real  connecting  link,  to  ourselves,  be- 
tween Outer  Nature,  and  our  own  Inner  Nature,  which 
Mind  has  precisely,  and  solely,  the  function  of  interpreting, 
when  Mind  is  realized.     For  implication  of  the  realizing 
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of  Mind,  however, — without  which  there  is  nothing  of 
worth  in  the  argument,— the  scheme  farther  requires,  as 
I  now  have  to  contend,  that  the  same  movement  of  Vibra- 
tion shall  organically  act  upon  Mind.  That  is,  by  an 
analogous  reflection  of  itself,  with  a  specialty  and  an  in- 
tegralness  correspondent,  on  a*  centralized  Axial  organ : 
the  organ  of  the  Brain. 

These  three  modes-of-motion — alone  necessary  to  begin 
with,  however  in  the  end  they  yield  ramifyings  innumer- 
able,— make  the  ever-requisite  metaphysical  triad,  of 
which  the  latest  one  manifested  is  yet  needfully  imagin- 
able for  the  earliest,  under  Tree-form  of  ordering.  The 
Jet-movement,  implying  Axis,  is  incapable  of  duly  blend- 
ing with  the  Circling  or  "  peristaltic"  movement  of  organic 
substance,,/br  developing  animation  of  the  latter,  except 
by  the  co-essential  Vibratory  movement :  considered  as 
producing  itself  constantly  more  and  more  into  the  entire- 
ness  of  the  organism.  But  this  last  is  best  thought  of  as 
the  Stock  kind  of  motion.  What  really  gave  beginning  of 
organism,  we  may  even  refer  to  what  happened  to  the  first 
"  tremblings  of  eether",  when  initially  they  were  caught 
in  enclosure  of  particles,  providing  for  the  final  double 
current  of  motion, — ^the  internally-impelled  one,  and  the 
circumstantially-imbibed  one, — which  follows  on  the  part- 
ing-out of  science's  modes-of-motion  in  double  track :  of 
Heat  and  Heat-sequents,  to  characterize  the  one ;  and  of 
mere  Sense-perceptible  motion,  and  its  sequents,  to  charac- 
terize the  other.  For,  as  I  conceive,  the  command  over 
Environment  which  is  the  prerogative  of  Organism,  and 
notably  effected  by  developed  Brain-power  as  Mind-power^ 
18  effected  only  as  result  of  a  finally  Vibrating  accommo- 
dation of  the  two  vitally-ordered  sets  of  modes-of-motion, 
represented  by  Jet-motion  and  Circling-motion,  to  the 
severally  internalized  and  externalized  series  of  the  sci- 
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entifically-ordered  modes.  The  very  power  of  pnlsation, 
seated  with  ability  of  circling  influence  in  the  Heat- 
centred  organ  of  Vitalism,  is  the  original  trophy  of  ob- 
tained conquest  of  Environment ;  but  the  only  filling  up 
of  the  victorious  position  is  that  analogue  of  the  Tree- 
crisis  of  Flower-change,  which  means  the  parted  shares 
in  the  work  of  conquest,  borne  out  as  such  by  the  whole 
force  of  proceeding  development,  in  the  duly  branched 
courses  of  vital  Motion,  that  act  severally,  indeed,  but  still 
act  conjointly,  in  Brain-system  added  to  Heart-system. 
And  when  these  do  act  conjointly,  the  Sex-difference 
realized  in  them  becomes  manifestly  the  multiplier  of  all 
otherwise  difference  of  the  vital  modes-of-motion,  making 
up  the  leaf-issues  of  the  entire  stock  of  motion : — as  in- 
numerable in  the  end,  as  counted  few  at  beginning. 

Three  points,  then,  must  be  taken  for  included  in  my 
formula.  Firstly,  I  assume  (inferentially,)  that  all  recti- 
fying of  Axis  is  made  duly  only  when  to  it  also  is  com- 
municated the  Vibrating  principle; — Secondly,  (as  by 
experience,)  that  this  actually  occurs  only  in  coincidence 
with  started  Mind-action ; — ^Thirdly,  (as  again  by  con- 
clusion of  reason,)  that  the  oscillating  Mental  action  thus 
caused,  as  connected  with  the  innumerable  corporeal  vari- 
ations just  assigned  for  coincident  with  production  of 
Sex,  is  itself  the  true  cause  of  the  existent  condition  and 
stability  of  Mental  nature. Only  by  a  perfected  doc- 
trine of  Equilibrium,  that  is  thorough  to  this  extent,  in 
being  touched  with  the  fine  difference  of  Sex, — and  that 
is^  for  that  reason,  made  so  infinitely  near  to,  while  so  in- 
finitely far  from,  the  closed  Equilibrium  which  is  Dead- 
ness, — seems  interpretable  to  us  actually  the  Life- function 

of  Thought ! And  this  clue  I  am  proposing  to  follow. 

This  subtly-laid  contrast,  between  Life-Equilibrium  and 
Deadness,  precisely  considered  as  maintained  for  such  by 
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the  close  intermingling  in  us  of  material  and  immaterial 
conditions  wherein  Sex  is  peculiarly  concerned,  I  do  in- 
deed conceive  instructive  to  us  of  the  specific  constitution 
of  Mind,  as  to  that  which  is  characteristically  human  in 
it,  I  mean  as  to  the  Consciousness  of  Individualism,  now 
to  be  considered  as  only  respectively  held  by  us,  accord- 
ingly as  we  are  severally  eitiier  Masculine  or  Feminine 
representers  of  Humanity. 


I  will  now  deal  with  that  proposed  ^^  revision  of  classi- 
fying signs'^,  which  forms  necessarily  the  material  side  of 
the  demonstration  required  of  this  idea. 

The  matter  of  the  intermingling  of  elements  concrete 
and  abstract,  has  indeed  been  precisely  foreshadowed  in 
the  Vegetal  plan  of  construction,  in  that  very  particular 
which  I  have  considered  to  betoken  the  restriction  on 
Symbolism  here  concerned,  of  a  kind  that  BystematicaUy 
is  referent  to  Sex.  Namely,  that  absence  of  a  true  Indi- 
vidualism other  than  foreshadowed,  which  when  it  is  filled 
up,  with  coincidence  of  overt  Sex,  makes  end  to  the  con- 
dition for  Symbolism,  as  now  lost  in  condition  of  actuality. 
For,  as  to  the  significance  of  this  coincidence,  I  rest  en- 
tirely on  my  principle  asserted,  that  Individualism  comes 
only  as  the  product  of  Individualistic  Relations.  Already 
I  have  argued  that  it  is  only  the  over-wrapping  relation- 
ism  of  Parentage  that  has  really  been  the  originator  to  us 
of  the  Mentalism  that,  as  Beligious,  is  distinctively 
Feminine  (I.  479, 497) ;  and  now,  to  complete  this  view, 
I  am  aiming  to  prove  how  the  deeper  relationism  of  Sex 
has  wrought  similarly  its  Mental  reflection  through  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  relation  of  Sex,  since  first  it 

became  patently  manifested  in  nature. But  Trees,  in 

their  wholeness,  have  been  demonstrated  for  Sexless* 


> 
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They  are  exactly  no  more  than^  and  hence  are  with  fitness 
exponent  of,  the  mere  phantoms  of  Individuals  that  our 
abstract  Idealizings  axe. 

In  what  manner  then,  I  need  inquire,  did  Nature  actu- 
ally proceed  for  this  second  great  transition  in  her  structural 
method,  which  was  to  result  finally,  as  I  suppose,  in  that 
ultimate  consequence  of  Sex  which  should  mean  oscilla- 
tion of  Brain-substance,  as  to  the  actual,  if  to  us  imper- 
ceptible, disposition  of  the  entire  Brain: — oscillation 
between  actually  two  sexually-varying  such  entire  dispo- 
sitions ? Notoriously,  the  sign  of  transition  lies  here, 

as  in  the  case  of  the  first  transition,  as  much  ostensibly 
with  the  constituting  of  proper  Axis,  as  I  infer  that  it  has 
fellow  regard  to  proper  Sexhood. 

The  passing  out  of  Vegetal  method  into  Animal,  is  the 
changing  of  the  Tree's  Stock-appliance  for  Individualism 
— ^inadequate  as  that  was  to  any  Egoism  other  than  ideal, — 
into  that  artfullest,  as  well  as  solidest  of  material  appli- 
ances, which  is  the  Animal's  vertebrated  Backbone : — 
and  which  is  rendered  vertebrated,  as  I  have  postulated, 
by  precisely  its  uniting  with  an  answering  Heart-system 
of  circulation,  acting  causatively  on  it 

At  first,  however, — as  we  know,  and  must  glance  back 
to  consider, — ^Nature  failed,  to  great  degree,  of  the  idea 
of  Backbone.  She  b^gan  only,  as  I  have  hinted  for  Tree- 
symbol  of  the  event,  by  the  fallacious  or  "  cotyledon'' 
attempt  of  mere  Articulate  and  Molluscous  formations. 
And  for  rationale  of  her  doing  so,  it  suffices  for  the  pre- 
sent aim  that  we  think  of  her,  simply,  as  therein  recur- 
ring to  her  earlier  planetary  type,  though  but  partially, 
to  try  at  the  taking  up  of  a  somewhat  of  principle  that 
she  had  dropped,  as  to  Vegetables.  What  dissatisfied  her 
with  Tree-forms,  we  may  imagine,  was  the  multitudinous 
minuteness  of  the  circumferent  Individuals  that  here  were 
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the  only  true  ones :  contrasted  as  if  ridiculously  with  the 
gross  magnitude  of  planets,  as  far- sundered  Star- worlds. 
And  this  lay  with  her  experimenting,  in  Tree-plan,  at 
giving  fixity^  at  one  end,  to  the  Axis  of  the  subject :  so 
manifestly  a  diminishing  to  it  of  its  securable  amount  of 
latent  Motion.  Hence  for  Animals  she  must  naturally 
both  have  turned  to  her  original  plan  oifree  Axis,  and 
yet  have  done  this  with  an  endeavour  to  combine  what  in 
the  Tree-type  was  effectual.  Thus, — having  already  as  if 
trifled  with  the  Star-pattern  in  unclassifiable  structures 
of  the  lowest  sort, — she  began,  for  Mollusks,  with  the 
aim  towards  a  self-centralization  of  the  mass,  which  should 
be  gained  by  as  if  crushing  out,  in  mass,  the  circumferent 
individualities  which  are  all-important  in  the  Tre^-type, 
and  compelling  these  instead  to  become  solely,  when  thus 
compressed,  the  mere  fulcrum  of  vital  motion  to  the  mass. 
And,  on  the  other  hand, — as  this  obviously  left  wanting 
any  more  than  the  very  slightest  power  of  Motion-acqui- 
sition,— she  tried  oppositely  in  Articulates  what  in  fact 
was  true  sequent  to  the  Motion-gathering  Leaf-forms,  in 
substituted  Limb-branches  to  the  Animal  trunk ;  while 
in  this  again  failing  precisely  in  the  equally-needed  matter 
of  internal  self-connectedness,  in  which  Mollusks  were 

successful. Her  passing,  therefore,  at  last  altogether 

beyond  these  cotyledon-attempts,  into  the  proper  leaf- 
effort  of  Development  where  Axis  is  made  Backbone, — ^and 
where  Sex-institution  comes  rightfully  into  view, — ^may 
still  be  admitted  as  virtually  uniform. 

The  abandonment  of  Tree-^/ixity  of  Axis  has  primarily 
the  advantage,  for  the  organism's  encounter  with  environ- 
ment, that  the  whole  number  of  Limbs,  analogous  to 
leaf-branches,  are  left  capable  of  action  in  the  struggle ; 
— ^while  this  gain  is  farther  doubled,  by  the  power  of 
accumulating  Heat  in  the  organism :  in  no  way  provided 
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for  in  Trees.  But  this  very  condition  has  effect,  in  retorn, 
of  as  if  planting  Rootage  internally :  in  those  internal- 
ized limbs,  so  to  call  them,  of  central  organs,  which 
therein  bear  out  duly  their  analogy  to  Roots,  by  their  im- 
bibing of  nutritive  substance  without  need  being  concerned 
of  Light-influence,  for  its  means  of  assimilation.  And 
this  again  establishes,  with  what  I  take  for  sufficiency, 
my  assumption  of  Root-principle  for  Feminine,  in  sexual 
estimation : — seeing  that  certainly,  in  the  Animal  case,  I 
suppose  there  to  attach  the  ftill  equality  of  importance  to 
the  matter  of  Heart-Rootage  with  outward  Limb-function, 
which  was  only  inferential,  or  pre-figured,  in  Vegetation* 
Nay,  primarily,  it  is  manifest  that  in  Animals  the  Femi- 
nine province  of  their  organism  is  entirely  predominant : 
— so  that  hence  is  to  be  noted  the  main  share  of  the 
Animal  Senses,  become  specified  as  such,  in  exalting  to 
the  due  degree,  as  they  only  have  the  function  of  doing, 
the  general  value  of  Limb-agency,  for  that  which  is  the 
everything  of  essential  to  organisms :  the  in-storing  of 
outer  Motion.  Over  all  of  this  in-gathered  store,  the 
Heart  sits  at  home  as  Controller  and  Disposer:  not 
without  also  drawing  in,  with  each  life-sustaining  beat, 
that  primal  enduring  self-movement,  which  gives  natural 
sanction  to  her  ruling  ever  as  Mistress,  wherever  Sense- 
power  is  the  regulating  Master  I ^And  thus  again,  let 

it  be  observed,  I  am  preparing  to  assign  the  "  extremes" 
of  the  Motion-series,  as  presented  in  Animals,  to  the  Femi- 
nine function,  and  the  "  means"  only  to  the  Masculine. 

I  believe  it  was  Swedenborg  who  first  spoke  of  the 
Brain  as  the  "  Flower''^  of  our  frame  : — though  scarcely 
with  an  object  like  the  present  I — ^And  similarly  is  it  needful 
to  this  scheme  to  consider  this  Crown  of  the  vertebrated 
spine  as  indeed  the  quasi-limb,  which,  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  Sexualism  (representative  of  entire  progress); 
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buds  ont  into  duplicate  restdts  :  duplicate,  though  essen- 
tially combined.  And  this  tells  the  whole  of  my  hypo- 
thesis, of  the  inferrible — and  consciously  (mly  inferrible — 
intimate  constitution  of  Brain-substance.  But  I  have 
analogy  to  allege,  for  explanatory  defence  of  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  regards  the  whole  course  of  the  Nerve-system's 
evolution,  as  to  its  appearing  to  bear  naturally  on  such 
ending  of  it :  though  it  needs  to  be  introduced,  as  I  must 
suggest,  by  what  seems  in  itself  a  defensible  inferential 
beginning. 

By  this  latter  I  mean  an  -assumption  to  be  made  as 
to  Nerves,  that  everywhere  through  the  animal  flesh- 
substance  where  ganglions  of  these  present  themselves, 
the  cause  of  their  doing  so  lies — on  the  one  hand,  with 
an  influx  of  outer  Motion,  which,  in  being  arrested  from 
direct  course  of  circulation  through  the  organism,  forms 
an  eddjring  minor  circle  for  itself ;— on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  ultimate  consequence  of  this,  when  once  a  com- 
munication is  started  for  this  circlet  with  the  general 
organic  centre,  that  each  ganglion  that  is  permanent 
remains  as  if  nourished,  or  kept  up,  by  a  double  set  of 
influences :  the  influence  of  communication  with  the  gene- 
ral organism  now  meeting,  and  in  a  manner  contending, 
with  what  enters  externally.  For  this  evidently  would 
suffice  to  make  each  one  of  these  a  real  Brain,  however 
small  a  one,  in  the  plan  of  it  And  thence,  as  I  imagine, 
what  I  take  for  the  Tree-course  of  the  matter  would  give 
also  sufficiently  the  following  reason  for  that  magnified 
case  of  these  miniature  ones,  which  the  ganglion  of  gang- 
lions of  the  proper  Brain  is.  I  believe,  namely,  that  it  may 
generally  be  stated, — ^if  the  terms  of  modes-of-motion  be 
allowed, — that  the  collected  motion-stores  of  these  several 
little  brains,  are,  on  account  of  each  limb,  as.  well  as  of 
the  trunk;  emptied,  as  it  were,  by  united  nenre-couraes^ 
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into  the  common  Spine-reservoir: — the  whole  class  of 
these  named  "  Sympathetic"  •  ( — ranged  in   ganglionic 
chain,  side  by  side  with  the  vertebral  column,  and  com- 
municating with  this, — )  being  those  which  contribute 
the  whole  Heart-aflforded  share  of  the  body's  fund  of 
stored  Motion.    But,  while  the  Spine  thus  engrosses  the 
mass  of  Limb-obtained  results, — ^whether  of  Limbs  that 
are  the  internal  ones  of  respiration,  or  the  external  ones 
of  locomotion  and  of  hand-movement,  assisted  with  the 
high  tactual  ability  of  extremities  ; — in  the  Head  that  is 
excepted  as  to  this  contribution,  are  opposedly  being 
gathered  into   Cerebral  ganglions  the  eminently  finer 
knots  of  nerves,  whose  structure  is  the  produce  of  an  in- 
comparably closer-handed  struggle  with  environment  than 
even  finger-tips  are  adapted  for : — ^instrumented  by  the 
eye-ear-and-taste  capabilities  having  crowded  locality  in 
the  Head ;  and  which  spring  from  that  express  multitu- 
dinoUsness  of  ramified  motipn-character  which  it  lies  with 
animate  beings  to  produce,  in  proportion  to  their  height- 
ened vitalism.    If  accordingly  be  imagined  the  effect  that 
must  ensue  on  the  uniting  of  these  integrated  stores, — ^by 
first,  the  upward  shooting  of  the  Spine-contents  into  a 
cerebral  nerve-bud,  of  unique  disposition  and  magnitude ; 
and  thence  by  the  over-wrapping  of  this  by  the  seeming- 
petals  of  the  Sensory  formations : — the  enormously-en- 
hanced actual  result  is  surely  only  ofeviously  natural. 

And  yet  only  so,  as  I  argue,  if  it  have  also  been  a  fertilizing 

result 1  mean,  if  it  may  really  be  supposed,  that  these 

confluent  energies  have  ^  worked  together,  as  not  only 
to  develope  between  them  the  real  ^^  flower"  of  the  Brain, 
for  ministration  of  proper  self-reflecting  Intellect ;  but  of 
doing  this  with  farther  the  means  of  vital  oscillation, 
between  states  which  give  separate  response  to  an  alter- 
nating predominance  of  the  elements  of  its  production : — 
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a  brecUhing  oscillation  between  Sensory  and  Sympathetic 
dispositions  of  cerebration.  And  as  to  the  accounting  of 
this  double  result  sexually,  there  is  this  of  close  physical 
reason  for  it,  independently  of  symbolic  analogy.  Namely, 
that  of  the  two  separate  sources  of  the  composite  Brain- 
action,  the  one  which  is  Spinal  and  Sympathetic  is  physi- 
cally prevalent,  with  peculiarity,  in  the  structure  of  the 
female  frame  generally ;  and  answeringly,  the  Limb-and- 
Special-Sense  eflfect  in  the  male  structure  : — ^besides  which 
it  is  manifest  that  in  the  whole  general  plan  of  structure, 
the  former  has  prevailingly  that  inward  or  endogenous 
turn  of  function,  and  the  latter  that  outward  or  exogenous, 
which  I  assume  for  just  signs  of  the  sexes.  And  this 
harmonizes,  again,  with  entireness  to  the  mental  insignia 
of  the  two  modes  of  Intellect  concerned,  Subjective  and 
Objective,  as  to  the  former  being  the  source  of  Introspec- 
tion, founded  specially  on  a  relatively-passive  mental 
habit ;  and  the  latter  of  the  mind's  rightly-active  kind 
of  action,  which  is  that  of  Extraspection : — ^while  with 
specialness  it  confirms  the  common  instinct  of  feeling  that 
mentalism's  stock-nature  is  Feminine.  For,  certainly, 
the  Reflex  or  Beflectional  portion  of  Brain-substance,  is 
that  which,  in  itself,  is  shut  out,  or  shut  in,  from  all  outer 
communion :  thence  naturally  involving  a  specific  inter- 
nalism  of  thought-action. 

It  is  true  that,  on  this  plan,  each  and  every  mood  of 
mind  must  similarly  be  thought  of  as  producing  with  en- 
tireness  a  new  temporary  frame  of  mind. That  it 

should  do  BO,  also,  is  in  fact  only  the  requisite  corres- 
pondent, on  mj^  own  terms,  to  what  before  I  have  come 
to,  of  the  need  of  admitting  into  theory  a  ^^  perpetual 
shifdngnesB"  of  mental  stand-point :  such,  however,  as 
is  naturally  subjected  to  a  leading  and  sexual  class-dis- 
tinction, of  adaptedness  of  position  to  either  science  or 
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metaphysics  (p.  191). And  with  this  I  am  led  back  to 

the  point  which  I  have  noted,  in  this  evolutional  survey, 
of  the  anterior-to-vegetal  structure  which  the  animal 
structure  takes  up  :  ihejree  Axis  of  planets : — this  being, 
as  I  imagine,  repeated  actually,  though  with  special  pe- 
culiarity, in  the  fimctional  condition  of  that  part  of  our 
frame  which  is  the  appliance  to  operations  of  Mind ;  in 
being  also  the  natural  ^^  Flower"  of  the  Spinal  Axis.  I 
imagine,  namely,  that  in  the  Brain's  answering,  as  just 
said,  to  an  oscillating  predominance,  as  its  leading  oscilla- 
tion, between  two  whole  sets  of  the  frame's  general  acti- 
vities, Axial  and  Circulating ;  it  answers  subordinately 
also  to  multitudinous  mental  combinations,  of  which  again 
what  are  principal  ones  act  as  real  planetary  influences 
act,  in  modifying  the  inclination  of  its  Axis — here  only  a 
spiritual  Axis,  not  manifested  in  Backbone,  after  Tree- 
fashion  ;  but  only  as  the  esteemable  effect  of  Equilibrium, 
as  the  Axes  of  planets  are.*  And  the  working  out  of  this 
Subjective  Astronomy  is  what  I  have  tried  for  in  my  deal- 
ing with  Star-Symbolism:  there  treating  it  from  the 
planetary  thought-station; — and  accordingly  with  an 
miwieldly  grotesqueness,  (as  to  the  requisite  providings 
for  enormous  season-changes,  to  be  crowded  into  daily 
ones ;  and,  in  fact,  as  runv  needed,  into  momentary  ones :) 
which,  however  such  when  huge  masses  of  gross  worlds 
are  concerned,  is  not  such  when  the  question  is  of  particles 
of  Brain.  In  the  settliug  of  Planet-Axes,  I  see  what 
precisely  appears  as  a  ^^  prophecy"  of  the  same  thing  to 
be  done  with  Human  Brains,  under  the  incomparably- 
multiplied  need,  attached  to  our  own  Subjectivity : — the 

*  The  very  fieust  of  Vibratioin*B  reoeiTing,  as  here  snppooed,  a  distmotiYe 
kind  of  leanixig  either  way,  must  forely  have  inevitably  the  effect  of  creating 

a  virtoal,  or  spiritoal,  azis. And  besidee,  as  a  oollateral  reflection,  what  is 

aotnaUy  the  deriTatiTe  meaning  of  the  wdcd  *•  Mind",  is  that  precise^  of  an 
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whole  course  of  the  Vegetal  scheme  being  imaginable  for 
intermediately  necessary,  to  provide,  through  the  double 
set  of  organs  engendered,  the  needed  medium  of  conmiu- 
nion  for  the  Subject  with  Environment 

That  such  shaidd  be  the  kind  of  plan  in  Creation,  it  is 
clear,  is  the  inference  of  necessity  attached  to  my  doctrine 
of  Symbolism.  If  the  whole  ordering  of  our  Mentalism 
be  gained,  as  I  suppose,  only  as  "  abstracted"  and  "  es- 
sentialized  "  out  of  our  learnings  from  Nature,  objectively 
picked  up ;  the  ordering  of  Brain-substance, — ^ftmction- 
ally  or  dynamically,  though  not  statically, — t^^naturally 

to  bear  analogy  with  the  class-signs  in  Creation. ^Nor 

is  there  the  slightest  pretension  made  here  to  anything 
THore  than  does  rest  on  an  "  ought" ;  and  an  "  ought" 
which  has  basis,  not  even  in  the  actually-limited  state  of 
Brain-science,  as  it  is  possessed  by  men  of  science ;  but 
specially,  owing  to  the  pure  personality  of  my  stand- 
point in  this  work,  on  the  intellectual  conscience  of  so 
desultory  a  mere  "  picker-up"  of  science  as  I  know  my- 
self to  be, — ^representing  here,  only,  my  own  "  essence" 
or  "  abstract"  of  what  I  know  of  Nature. ^But  per- 
haps I  may  refer,  without  total  unseemliness,  to  one  fact 
of  nerve-science  that  seems  rightly  in  point.  I  mean,  the 
known  junction  in  one  common  track  of  nerves  sentient 
and  motor :  or,  severally  "  afiferent"  and  "  efferent"  of 
motion,  to  nervous  centres.  I  believe  it  has  not  been 
found  hitherto  that  any  difference  of  quality  resides  actu- 
ally in  the  matter  of  these  tracks ; — ^bat,  if  not,  there 
seems  to  me  a  genuine  foundation  for  the  very  hypo- 
thesis I  am  forming.  The  primal  dualism  of  mere  function 
thus  established,  it  seems  to  me,  would  need  only  to  be 
imaginarily  multiplied  into  the  multiplicity  of  occasions 
implied,  in  the  shiftingness  of  our  Brain-affected  moods, 
in  order  fully  to  supply  these  with  the  kind,  and  the 
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only  kind,  of  materialistic  correspondence  demanded. 

Also,  in  general  view,  this  manner  of  representing 
organic  progress  falls  entirely  in  accordance  with  that 
*'  law"  of  "  two-and-three"  regulation  which  I  have  taken 
for  the  primal  form  of  Sex.  The  first  dual  elements  of 
Organism  seemed  sufficiently  laid  out  in  the  Axial  and 
Circulating  systems  ;  but  out  of  these,  nevertheless,  the 
Nerve-system  has  sprung, — ^which  might  equally  be  ac- 
counted a  plan  of  very  backbone-to-backbone,  or  of  very 
muscle-to-muscle,  for  the  frame.  With  developing  of 
Brain,  again,  has  come, — ^first,  the  perfect  dualism  of 
Sense-power  and  Heart-nourished  power; — but  thence, 
through  uniting  of  these,  the  true  human  capacity  of  In- 
tellect, having  stock-source  in  ability  of  Reflection. 


And  now  as  to  the  proper  or  suljjjective  side  of  the  same 
argument : — taking  the  foregoing  most  attenuated  survey 
for  my  utmost  of  material  basis.  This  will  only,  in  fact, 
be  now  adding  what  at  this  point  appears  to  me  for  the 
requisite  consequence  of  the  whole  ground  I  have  been 
traversing  in  this  work.  I  have  arrived  at  what  now  I 
see  need  to  account  as  the  true  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  separate  lines  of  thought,  which  have  occupied  me  in 
my  First  Fart,  and  hitherto  in  this  volume ;  Tvith  that 
which  presents  itself  as  the  effect  of  the  junction.  I  have 
therefore  little  else  to  express  than,  in  summary,  the 
manner  of  the  meeting. 

Of  what  recently  has  been  adduced  of  the  nature  of  a 
tentative  Ontology, — or  subjective  apprehension  of  our 
principle  of  Individuation,  symbolically  dealt  with, — I 
may  summarize  thus,  as  to  its  one  main  result  While 
the  first  natural  sign  or  premonition  of  the  approach  of 
Sex-difference,  occurred  duly  in  Mentalism  at  the  point 
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of  transition,  through  the  manner  of  the  transition,  out 
of  Planetary  into  Vegetal  method  of  Mentation;  the 
whole  course  of  the  latter  acting-method  has  prosecuted 
the  approach,  to  the  extent  of  what  the  method  provides 
for :  namely,  as  equally  falling  short  of  real  Sexhood  pro- 
duced, and  of  true  Individuation  effected.  And  to  this  I 
must  farther  add  what  has  just  been  collected  from  the 
Animal  scheme  of  Nature,  as  to  its  indicatory  matter  of 
Nerve-and-Brain  disposition  and  development,  seen  as 
following  up  the  Vdgetal  type,  with  multiplying  advantage, 
through  uniting  with  the  primal  or  Planetary  type :  giving 
specialty  of  duly  Mental  significance  to  the  Flower-change 
involved,  as  bringing  principle  of  only  virtual  or  spiritual 
Axis  into  the  case.  The  crisis  to  Nerve-character,  namely, 
which  is  to  it  the  Leaf-metamoiphosis, — of  passing  out 
of  the  simple  mode  of  function  only  r^x^  possessed  by 
all  Animals  in  common,  into  the  properly  refleetional^ 
possessed  by  Man  only, — comes  hence  to  import  the 
following  most  significant  item  of  analogy:  that,  as 
Leaves  which  have  destiny  of  Flower-change  in  them, 
towards  Stamen-and-Pistil  nature,  are  even  previously 
preparing  for  the  change;  so  the  quality  of  initiating 
Nerve-ganglions,  in  their  blending  of  "afference"  and 
"  efference"  of  function,  should  inftrentially  be  similarly 
liable  to  a  due  preparation  for  the  Sexualness  of  the  Brain's 
mode  of  function,  which  therefore  would  arrive  naturally. 
And  the  meaning  of  this  would  be,  that  assimilating  of 
the  Feminine  or  Sympathetic  combination  of  Brain- 
functions  to  the  lower  or  more  passive  kind  of  Intellect- 
production,  which  as  Subjective  is  characteristically  Emo- 
tive, and  thence  duly  sequential  to  the  "  motor"  kind  of 
function  appropriate  to  all  presented  excess  of  the  "  effer- 
ent" kind  of  nerves;  and  vice  versa  of  the  Sensory  or 
Masculine  combination : — ^whence  naturally,  at  last,   in 
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the  ultimate  Flower^ganglion,  the  budding  out  actually 
in  Pistil-fonn  of  the  Subjective  stock-nature  of  Psychism, 
should  need,  for  its  ability  of  Beflectional  productiveness^ 
the  energetic  Stamen-efforts  of  Sensism  to  be  ^^  afferent" 
of  mental  Pollen  to  it. 

For  the  match  to  this  symbolic  deduction,  then,  I  refer 
first  to  my  continually-claimed  doctrine  of  Psychology, 
of  the  intellectualizing  efficiency  of  states  of  Contrast : 
these  being  thought  of  as  to  subjective  impression  made 
by  them  upon  us.  A  series  of  such  states,  multiplyingly 
presented  in  heightening  stages,  I  have  pointed  to  already 
as  leading  straight  towards  a  culminating  station,  where 
the  impressional  difference  should  be,  in  a  true  philoso- 
phical sense,  Objective  and  Subjective :  or,  in  ordinary 
terms,  between  generalized  Intellect  and  Feeling  (p.  243). 
—But  if  with  this  I  combine  the  result  of  my  first 
volume,  as  to  the  Beligious  effect  of  our  Relations  with 
fellow-beings  acting  on  us  Individualistically,  considered 
as  due  occasions  of  this  impressional  Contrast ;  while  I 
also  consider  these  united  together,  in  our  experience  of 
them,  by  effect  of  an  ammatinff  Axis,  as  now  described : 
the  full  argument  I  am  contemplating  is  conditioned. 
Let  me  try  to  reproduce  it  as  thus  occurring  to  me. 

Manifestly,  the  demand  to  be  met  is  that  of  a  spiritual 
substance  to  be  thought  of  as  recipient  of  the  impressions  : 
— a  somewhat  to  supply  ground  for  the  "  Effo'^  we  attribute 
to  ourselves,  such  as  has  been  religiously  supplied  in  the 
idea  of  the  ^^  Soul ".  But  this  demand  has  been  actually 
before  me,  as  I  must  recall  to  my  readers,  and  been  en- 
deavoured to  be  met,  through  the  whole  of  my  beginning 
investigation.  I  stated  from  the  beginning  how  my  hope 
as  to  ^^  Present  Religion"  was  indeed  that  of  finding  it 
to  go  farther  than  Christianity  in  expressly  this  matter : 
through  showing  that,  as  subject  to  conditions  of  develop- 
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nient,  the  mere  ^^  vital  spark'*  that  Christiaiiity  revealed 
to  us  for  the  Soul,  as  if  struck  from  a  mere  flinty  bosom  of 
Deity,  may  now  be  understood  for  an  "  atom"  the  rather 
of  incomparable  organization  (I.  40-1 ;  517-8) :  this  sig- 
nifying it  simply  for  a  gained  foctia-pamt  of  AaiituoUized 
experiences; — ^while,  as  to  its  developing  into  precisely 
Self-experience  of  its  Egoship,  or  Individuation,  I  believe 
to  have  shown,  in  the  ^^  Scheme"  making  sequel  to  my 
analysis  of  Christianity,  ( — the  "  Scheme  of  Mental  Cre- 
ation" which  before  I  have  alluded  to,  for  the  same  end, — ') 
how  the  Relational  influences  of  Religion — ^not  only  of 
Christianity,  but  of  all  Religion  generally, — ^may  be  seen 
to  have  acted  with  such  bearing.    And  I  would  particu- 
larly ask  that,  to  at  all  events  the  added  tabular  compen- 
dium of  this  scheme,  reference  be  here  made.   In  this  Part, 
as  I  have  before  said,  I  had  no  worked-out  view  to  that  idea 
ot  Mental  Sex  which  now  I  am  thinking  of,  as  conveying 
to  these  atoms — all  unrealistic  as  they  are, — a  proper  life- 
principle  of  Equilibrium :  thus  making  them  effectively 
what  otherwise  I  have  called  them  of  true  ^'  gravitating 
centres"  for  spiritual  motion : — ^but  still  my  whole  ordering 
of  the  table  was  dualistic,  with  regard  to  the  Sex-differ- 
ence found  in  Intellect  and  Feeling,  considered  as  creating 
our  Individualism :  with  this  sign  of  it,  that  while  the 
influences  productive  of  the  former  were  shown  as  only 
acting  in  detail,  the  influences  that  are  Emotional  were 
shown  acting  always  in  the  wholeness  of  full  ^'^-impli- 
cation, whether  figuratively  or  actually  such, — figuratively, 
as  to  the  relational  entities  of  Religion ;  actually,  as  to 
the  beings  who  afford  the  relations.    And  this  ordering 
of  the  two  classes  does  certainly  respond  to  the  sorting 
which  I  have  made  of  our  bodily  compartments :  since 
the  active  or  jet-efforts  of  the  Sensory  nerve-system  may 
well  gain  us'  knowledge  in  detail ;  while  the  passive  or 

AC 
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coiling  method  of  our  Stock  disposition  of  nerves  is  the 
inevitable  mode  of  onr  acquaintance  with  beings.  Oar 
knowledge  of  large  spiritual  entiiyship,  or  of  Deity,  can 
only  be  breathed  in  by  us ;  while  similarly,  though  in 
subordinate  fashion,  our  effect  from  companionship  with 
fellow-beings,  making  concrete  but  ever-constant  mental 
atmosphere  to  us,  is  continually,  as  it  were,  sucked  in  by 
us  at  every  leaf-pore  of  our  nerve-and-brain  substance, 
and  thence  coilingly  drawn  into  our  Heart-centred  frame- 
work. Our  sense  of  fellow-beings,  made  constantly  keen 
by  their  variance  of  relations  to  us,  circulates  through  as 

perpetually,  for  an  aerated  mental  life-blood. But,7r^^n 

it  is  thought  of  as  culminating  in  the  integral  impression 
of  Deity  set  in  apposition  to  us,  with  metaphysical  Self- 
Wholeness  that  reflects  itself  on  our  sense  of  proper  Self: 
all  the  minor  relations  apprehended  must  inevitably  be 
recognized  as  leading  on  to  it,  by  their  constantly-afforded 
fresh  items,  or  ^^  limitations**,  in  the  matter  of  Self-con- 
sciousness, valid  to  us  by  intellectualizing  contrasts.  To 
a  being  that  should  have  sprung  up  in  isolation,  without 
integral  contrast  in  fellow  beings,  it  is  surely  impossible 
to  imagine  of  Self-consciousness  arising.  But,  with  such, 
all  generalized  knowledge  of  them,  which  had  contrast  to 
awaken  attention,  must  have  helped  out  self-knowledge 
in  this  way.  Brute-nature  understood,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
so,  must  have  shown  man  to  himself  as  not  brutish.  And, 
especially,  the  beings  that  were  nearest  to  him,  as  Parents 
and  Offspring  and  Brethren,  must  have  wrought  out  the 
sense  of  his  own  possessed  correlative  relations.  But  here 
comes  in  evident  question  the  element  of  Sex :  affecting 
universally  the  beings  that  mated  with  him,  and  by  no 
means  alone  that  requisitely  chief  mate,  who  was  in  no 
way  such  really  antecedently  to  culture : — the  Wife,  to  the 
savage,  being  eminently  less  mentally  important  than  the 
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favoured  of  his  brute  companious.  For, — ^perhaps  the 
more  surely  for  the  mental  inattention, — the  insensibly 
and  coilingly-felt  difference  in  the  Woman's  nature  from 
his  own  must  have  deepened  itself  in  him:  whence  after- 
wards, when  culture  permitted, — ^and  especially  when  the 
Woman  herself  became  rightfully  a  subject  of  reciprocal 
Self-consciousness, — ^the  consciousness  of  his  Sex  became 
deepest  of  the  whole  number  of  his  points  of  Self-cogni- 
zance : — since  is  it  not,  obviously,  the  last  thing  a  Man 

could  forget  of  himself,  that  he  is  not  a  Woman  ? But 

this  touches  on  the  finishing  of  the  case,  as  I  would  put 
it.  Namely,  that  on  adducible  materially-based  evidence, 
there  is  in  him  the  Woman  all  along,  notwithstanding : — 
by  the  very  scheme  of  his  frame's  composition. 

That  is  : If  the  material  answerer  to  Mentalism  be 

Tree-like ; — and  if  real  Tree-condition,  in  being  destitute 
of  any  proper  Individualism,  is  in  its  wholeness  without 
Sex; — then,  surely,  the  adding  into  Tree-condition  for 
Mental  beings  of  an  oscillating  Sexualness  of  Mental 
Focus,  iy  the  spiritual  brain-axis  supposed,  must  virtually 
be  a  rendering  of  brain-status  hermaphrodite* — ^let  me  call 
it — ^The  material  correspondent  to  Mind  must  have 
means  in  it  of  giving  sense  to  the  subject  bath  of  Man«- 
hood  and  Womanhood : — excepting,  as  to  the  actual  Sex 
of  the  subject,  that  to  a  Man  it  is  the  former  that  must 
ordinarily  prevail,  and  to  a  Woman  the  latter. 

As  to  the  realizing  by  concretely-sexed  beings  of  this 
integral  difference  of  consciousness,  surely  there  is  reason 
for  it  shown  in  the  oppositeness  of  Women's  stand-point 
of  relationship  to  that  of  Men ;  if  our  consciousness  be^ 
as  supposed,  the  fruit  of  encompassing  relations.    But 

*  The  very  chAntotoiistio  wbkh  Mr.  Darwm  has  actoally  found  be  a  sign 
of  the  lowest  kind  of  proper  beingahip,  immaterially-and-'materiaUy  corn* 
poonded, — and  thence  naturally  sapposable  for  being  only  in  transition  from 
mere  T^getaliaml 
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unless  there  were  the  ability  between  them  of  the  mutaal 
nnderstanding  of  one  another,  which  the  strange  term 
jost  used  makes  expression  of,  can  we  even  imagine  that 
^^  intellectualizing  contrasts"  of  the  kind  should  have 
anything  of  effectual  in  them  ? ^And  with  this  con- 
sideration comes  the  point  of  the  argument  specifically 
significant  Namely,  that  which  appears  to  suffice  for 
providing  to  the  Soul  its  intrinsic  desiderandum  of  inte- 
gration, in  that  animattT^ff  attribute  of  it  which  we  account 
its  Identity. 

If  the  comparing  himself  constantly  with  fellow-beings 
has  been  the  agency  I  suppose  for  inducing  into  Man  his 
Self-knowledge,  certainly  this  implies  that  he  has  always 
had  the  provisional  sympathy  with  the  opposed  status,  in 
each  case  of  comparison,  which  therein  has  involved 
some  temporary  and  partial  deviation,  for  the  occasion , 
from  the  status  that  is  ordinary  to  him.  To  judge  of 
what  is  alien  in  their  nature,  he  has  always  had  need,  to 
some  degree,  to  go  out  of  his  own  mental  frame,  and 
place  himself  in  theirs.  And  the  doing  of  this,  to  the 
extent  of  his  doing  it,  would  in  so  far  cause  attention  to 
the  qualifying  of  his  self-nature.  But  let  once  such  devi- 
ation be  entire  and  habitual,  as  a  "  going  out  of  himself," 
and  a  "  returning  back  to  himself",  carried  on  with  per- 
petualness, — which  is  the  character  of  the  action  that  the 
above  symbol  of  Mental  Sexhood  implies ; — and  surely 
there  should  rise  into  him,  in  consequence,  a  subtle 
novelty  of  impression  of  the  very  nature  of  what  Identity 
is.  The  incessant  turning  virtually  into  a  different  from 
his  ordinary  being,  once  dwelt  on  reflectively,  should  teach 
him  how  to  know  himself,  surely,  for  that  9ame  being,  of 
which  otherwise  he  need  never  have  bethought  himself  of 
being : — ^while,  precisely  for  the  awakening  of  such  kind 
of  generalistic  reflection,  there  has  always  been  afforded 
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the  deeply  though  insensibly-acting  force  of  the  Sex- 
difference  in  extant  beings.  And  if  by  its  subtlety  such 
experience,  or  liability,  of  recurring  t^Tt-sameness,  should 
be  long  kept  impervious  to  his  consciousness,  even  as 
painted  on  his  general  field  of  mentalism,  and  much  more 
as  perceptible  directly,  still  this  means  the  very  thing 
that  is  in  question :  since  what  hiddenness  and  subtle- 
ness would  be,  together,  would  precisely,  as  I  conceive, 
bring  result  of  vitality  to  the  effect. 

Certainly,  all  cause  for  our  impression  of  Identity  of 
which  we  can  give  any  proof  with  ostensibleness,  either 
to  others  or  ourselves,  lies  with  that  miraculous  faculty  we 
are  possessed  of,  of  Memory :  our  ability  of  re-producing, 
OB  self-associated,  past  conditions  of  consciousness.  But 
what  here  I  am  dealing  with  is  only  the  pure  instinct 
That  is,  only  with  what  answers  to  the  idea  of  a  Soul : 
7U)t  capable  of  ostensible  proof.  What  Identity  stands  for 
is  that  which  gives  internally-felt  wholeness  to  the  multi- 
tudinousness  of  life-long  experiences ;  which  Memory  can 
only  testify  to  in  separateness,  as  it  may  be,  when  called 
on.  Of  what  Soul  has  done  for  us,  however,  in  its  coming 
into  us,  Memory  has  no  means  of  giving  testimony.  The 
sole  evidence  that  is  possible  is  internal :  intrinsic  to  the 
Selfism  in  itself^  when  made  conscious  of  itself.  But  a 
consciousness  of  Self  that  should  really  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  really  kept  alive,  as  just  said,  by  a  contingent 
apprehension  of  a  Not-Self,  bound  up  within  Self,  seems 
lawftQly  an  expounding  of  the  instinct,  as  to  what  in  it 
intellect  has  concern  with. 


Thus  my  whole-designed  object  completes  itself.    For 
whUe  this  vitalizing  of  our  principle  of  Egoism,  thrdugk 
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sexiializing  it,  if  granted  for  legitimate,  does  indeed  fill 
up  truly  the  scheme  of  Mental  Sex  which  is  the  end  of 
this  aimed  plan  of  Symbolism ; — so  truly  is  the  fiill 
measure  here  made  up  of  the  Oreed-articles  which  the 
Symbolism  has  the  need  to  replace :  and  especially  with- 
out the  injury  that  has  reason  to  be  dreaded.  Without 
belief  in  a  Soul,  to  give  answer  to  our  believing  in  Deity, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  latter  remains  purposeless.  And 
even  in  this  sexualizing  of  the  Soul,  as  a  thing  to  be  be- 
lieved in,  I  am  doing  nothing  in  reality  of  that  "  material- 
izing" it  which  would  seem  to  be  inevitable,  but  which  fully 
would  destroy  the  whole  consequence  that  is  requisite. 
So  far  from  it,  I  am  only  raising  this^  as  a  symbol,  to  the 
spiritualness  of  its  counterpart  That  is,  I  am  making 
of  the  Soul  just  as  much  a  mere  spiritual  thought  to  us, 
as  I  have  admitted  in  Deity : — as  to  all  that  is  cognizable 

by  us. And  I  have  done  this  by  the  mixing  up  with 

it  of  the  very  concretest  of  material  realities :  the  fact 
of  there  being  Men  and  Women,  as  such,  in  the  world ! 
Except  for  the  fact  of  Sex-variance,  I  am  supposing  that 
Self-Consciousness  would  be  wanting ! 

So,  in  the  beginning  of  things,  it  would  seem  that  the 
very  slightest  of  material  variations  in  the  plan  of  Nature 
might  have  cut  off  altogether  the  actual  moulding  of  our 
religious  intuitions  :  since,  merely  a  different  ^^  angle  of 
production"  given  to  us  would  have  varied  the  whole 
scheme  of  those  personal  relations  which  are  what  they 
are  by  the  existence  of  Sex,  perhaps  also  dependent  on 
that  "  angle".  For,  what  "  Fatherhood"  means  to  us  is 
certainly  involved  in  that  relative  period  in  human  life  at 
which  Parentage,  acting  through  Sexhood,  begins  :  sym- 
bolicaUy  represented  by  such  "  angle"  ; — ^and  a  something 
of  such  varying  consequence  would  actually  seem  inferrible 
as  presented  in  connection  with  the  known  difference  of 
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the  Sexes.  What  our  whole  Religion  is  to  us,  and  with 
it  all  else  of  intellectual,  may  therefore  be  a  contingency 
of  this  sort :  resting  solely,  as  experience  can  unfold  it, 
on  the  'pecvliBiX  proportion  which  the  Filial  part  of  our  lives 
does  bear  to  the  Parental,  through  instrumenting  of  the 
Conjugal  part ! 

But  this  wedding  of  materialism  with  immaterialism, — 
against  the  grain  of  all  heretofore  philosophy, — ^must  es- 
pecially be  judged  through  its  fruits.  The  subjective 
demonstration  of  the  idea  that  is  wrapt  up  in  it,  namely, 
as  that  of  other  subjective  ideas,  must  show  itself  by  the 
effect  of  its  working  downwards,  on  relevant  concerns;  I 
will  therefore  now  try,  as  the  finishing  of  my  dealing 
with  this  subject,  to  state  briefly,  in  bare  indication,  the 
signs  that  appear  those  of  such  effect,  in  the  separate 
respects  that  may  suffice  to  be  alleged : — leaving  always 
till  later  what  the  design  of  my  work  comprehends,  of 
entering  with  proper  detail  into  at  all  events  a  part  of 
these  consequences. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  signs  regards  naturally  the 
Sex-condition  which  attaches  to  ourselves  of  to  day. 

Why  the  idea  of  the  Soul  now  afforded  seems  to  me  a 
religious  one,  all  abstract  as  it  is,  is  always  that  it  per- 
sonifies still,  with  integrity,  our  Egoship ; — not  leaving 
this  without  intimate  application  to  every  being  of  us 
that  has  instinct  of  it,  as  "  pure  reason"  might  leave  it ; 
— nor  by  any  means  as  the  principle  of  sole  "  combina- 
tion" for  which  science  can  only  know  it  It  allows,  by 
its  personalness,  of  each  one  of  us  still  saying,  as  our 
instinct  makes  us  crave  to  say,  that  ^^Our  Souls  are 
our  own."    That  is,  it  signifies  not  bare  Individualism, 

but  true  IndidditaUty^  possessed  by  us. ^And  while 

this  concerns  eminently  what  has  constantly,  under  cul- 
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tural  defect,  been  tliebase  feeling  of  Men  towards  Women, 
it  does  so  in  a  manner  that  in  fact  touches  generally  the 
whole  meaning  of  what  now  I  am  taking  for  real  culture. 

This  idea  in  no  way  assumes  that  to  every  human  being 
there  is  necessarily  attached  a  real  Soul,  and  a  real  Indi- 
viduality. On  the  contrary,  it  supposes  that  not  yet  is 
the  possession  attained  to,  by  the  very  highest  of  human 
beings,  to  the  degree  that  is  discemibly  possible.  And 
this,  chiefly,  through  the  heretofore  one-sidedness  of  cul- 
ture.  Before  culture  had  made  way  in  the  world,  I 

acknowledge  that  Women,  much  more  deeply  than  Men, 
wer^  destitute  of  real  Souls,  though  both  were  so :  whence, 
the  "  baseness"  of  the  feeling  I  refer  to  is  not  so  much 
that  of  personal  injustice,  as  of  treachery  to  the  real  truth 
in  the  matter,  already  dawning  for  Men.  I  mean,  in  the 
implication  that  it  was  their  Sex,  it  itself,  that  forbade 
their  having  Souls.  But  if  it  be  granted,  both  that  Women 
are  as  open  to  culture  as  Men,  in  their  own  way;  and  that 
real  Individualism,  self-appreciated,  is  state  of  culture, 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  niceness  of  the  appreciation, 
which  again  coincides  with  nice  difference  in  apprehen- 
sion of  Sex :  then  certainly  no  culture  of  Men  can  be 
perfect,  unless  in  being  sexually  answered  by  the  culture 
of  Women.  That  is,  in  the  ability  arrived  at  by  Women, 
of -knowing  themselves  possessed  of  "their  own  Souls*', 
— self-rooted,  and  not  only  reflected  from  Men's  Souls, — 
coming  actually  to  re-act  on  the  Self-consciousness  of 

Men.  ■ And  what  practical  argument  for  the  culture  of 

Women,  even  extending  into  provinces  characteristically 
those  of  Men,  could  go  fartlier  than  this  does  ? 

But  this  is  backed,  most  essentially,  by  the  following 
consideration,  which  is  eminently  TTbore  practical.  If  the 
working  out  of  their  own  Individuality,  to  all  beings, 
depends  necessarily  as  it  must  by  present  view,  to  a  cer* 
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tain  degree,  on  each  one's  undergoing  personally  of  the 
relational  influences  that  have  been  creative  to  the  race : 
while  these  rest  with  contingencies  of  circumstance ; — 
and  especially  on  subjection  to  that  primal  one  of  Sex- 
union,  round  which  all  of  the  others  are  grouped,  though 
itself  the  most  contingent  of  all : — it  follows  inevitably 
that  TKumy  of  human  beings  can  never  have  the  means  of 
arriving  at  true  sense  of  themselves ;  and  especially  can 
never  gain  the  finishing  quality  of  Self-consciousness 
which  attends  on  its  vibrating  duly  with  Sex-difiference, 
rendered  fine  enough.  Previously  to  Marriage  entered 
into  between  them,  neither  Men  can  have  rightly  the  sense 
of  being  Men,  nor  Women  of  being  Women.  But,  if 
this  be  the  case,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as  it  is  wont 
to  be  assumed,  that  for  the  unmarried  of  either  Sex  to 
enter  into  culture  that  is  general,  or  relatively  unnatural, 
i8  the  un-sexing  of  them ;  this  appears  for  the  only  means 
left  to  these  (►f  really  accomplishing  their  Sexhood,  indi- 
vidualistically.  That  is,  by  their  falling  back  purely  on 
that  inner  kind  of  Sexhood  which  Nature  has  made  no 
ways  dependent  on  contingency :  on  that  native  Mental 
Sexhood  for  the  realizing  of  which,  to  the  extent  that 
suffices,  each  several  Man  has  already  the  "Woman"  pro- 
vided in  him,  and  each  several  Woman  the  "  Man". 

There  could  scarcely  be  real  danger  of  the  Sex-diflTer- 
ence  losing  itself  in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  if  Women 
were  really  to  betake  themselves  thus  to  the  proving  of 
their  own  ISouls  to  themselves,  in  the  same  way  that  Men 
have  done, — no  longer  taking  it,  with  all  other  images, 
as  they  have  wontedly  done,  at  second-hand  from  Men- 
thinkers, — I  believe  that  the  following  would  appear  as 
very  sign  of  the  distinctiveness  of  their  effort  Namely, 
that  their  habitual  idea  of  the  Soul,  in  representing  the 
culminating  fvant  in  their  nature,  would  as  naturally  be  a 

AP 
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relatively  Mascnline  Symbol,  expressive  to  them  of  active 
self-energy,  as  to  Men  it  has  ever  appeared  Subjective 
and  Feminine.  And,  if  so,  I  contend  that  it  would  suffi- 
cientiy  be  proved,  how — so  far  from  the  duplicity  of 
Mind-in-the-abstract  causing  a  parallel  duplicity  in-the- 
concrete,  as  is  apt  to  be  supposed, — ^it  would  really  in 
itself  be  the  thing  to  be  affected ;  and  to  be  merged  and 
exalted  into  rightful  distinctness  of  division.  That  is,  the 
^^  hermaphrodite"  character  of  Mentalism,  only  such  at 
present,  would  ripen  into  a  proper  dividedness  of  Sexual 
mental  functions,  to  be  thenceafter  gradually  adapted  to 
the  abeady-established  differences  of  proper  Manhood  and 
Womanhood. 

Next,  as  to  what  appear  for  the  more  purely  intellectual 
of  the  subjective  results  of  the  idea. 

K  our  Souls'  Integration  be  taken  in  this  light,  of  being 
sexually  realized,  at  last,  in  a  manner  that  only  just  over- 
passes the  Tree-kind  of  development,  bearing  constantiy 
towards  the  consummation;  there  follows,  in  the  first 
place,  this  essential  physiological  consideration.  Namely, 
that  the  integrating  combination  thus  given  to  continuous 
experiences,  while  initiatively  possible  on  very  low  terms, 
as  to  the  amount  of  comprehended  experiences, — just  as 
wholeness  of  plants  is  inferiorly  provided  for  by  but  very 
few  stages  of  leaf-issuings; — enhances  itself  multiplyingly, 
as  that  of  Trees  does,  in  proportion  as  these  stages  are 
accumulated.  The  rise  in  the  constitution  of  Beings,  as 
of  Trees,  is  geometrically  proportioned  to  the  number  of 

leaf-stages  included. ^And  what  a  sign  appears  in  this, 

I  must  parenthetically  remark,  of  the  circumstantial  ad- 
vantage that  works  for  us,  in  so  far  as  occurs  ever  to  us 
such  specialty  of  circumstance  as  this :  of  any  added 
average  increase  to  the  tether  of  human  life ! 
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Bat  this  physiological  inference  may  be  taken  as  a  cine, 
I  conceive,  that  will  specially  direct  ns  to  the  understand- 
ing of  those  other-than-normal  phenomena  of  Inte- 
gration, besetting  our  rightful  experiences,  which  are 
manifestly  so  important  a  check  to  our  subjective  impres- 
sions in  ordinary. It  has  been  seen  that  the  force  of 

organic  Integration  for  that  which  it  is,  above  ordinary 
combination,  rests  solely  with  the  ^^  double  current''  of 
action  which  is  proper  to  all  organism,  mental  as  well  as 
physical    Hence,  excepting  as  the  finishing  quality  of 
Self-consciousness  attained,  betokening  our  human  Inte- 
gration, does  fully  re-act  through  the  whole  range  of  our 
mentalism,  disorder  in  the  latter  seems  inevitable ;  and 
precisely  in  a  varying  phase,  according  to  the  extent  and 
degree,  and  especially  the  persistency,  of  the  failure.    If 
general,  the  degradation  to  ensue  would  seem  naturally 
to  signify  a  lowering  of  mental  wholeness  into  those  an- 
terior little-furnished  conditions  of  wholeness,  which  in- 
deed are  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals,  not  yet  advanced 
to  Self-consciousness.  And  that  Man  does  at  times  retro- 
grade into  such,  is  evident  of  him,  when  overthrown  for 
the  moment  from  his  rightful  mental  posture  by  excite- 
ments of  inordinate  passions !    If  the  lapse,  however,  be 
only  partial,  with  a  somewhat  of  persistency,  such  tem- 
porary insanities,  with  every  variety  of  attendant  distortion, 
should  lead  naturally  to  that  brokenness  of  the  integrity 
of  Selfism  which,  because  it  is  such,  either  becomes,  or 
has  tendency  to,  the  frightful  reality  of  Insanity.     Short 
of  the  real  rupture,  the  deviations  out  of  Selfism  into 
even  the  lower  selfisms  of  animals  may  collaterally  even 
strengthen  the  integrations  that  are  large  enough  to 
support  them,  with  the  requisite  control ;  as  affording,  on 
rude  scale,  those  occasions  of  contrast  of  which  the  sexual 
is  the  normal  exemplar,^>-the  stages  of  diversified  lapse 
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being  always  represented  in  the  general  physical  frame, 
by  the  sinking  proportionately  out  of  duly-reflectional 
into  reflex  nervous  state.  But  with  fracture  to  the  Self- 
ism,  the  whole  Mind  falls  unsound.  And  certainly  it  is 
known  to  be  in  connection  with  Selfism,  disordered  to 
different  degrees,  that  mental  unsoundness  betrays  itself. 
But,  if  this  plan  be  allowed,  the  classifying  of  dis- 
orders of  the  Mind  seems  to  range  itself  with  utter  simple- 
ness,  set  against  what  is  orderly.  The  one  daily  departure 
out  of  Selfism  which  is  regular  being  that  of  sound  Sleep, 
having  counterpart  only  in  Death ; — ^irregular  aberrations 
may  class  always  as  of  the  nature  of  Dreams :  the  simpler 
kind  passing  into,  first,  the  Delirium  of  fever,  and  thence 
into  Insanity. 

When  Dreaming  is  no  other  than  pleasant,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  are  merely  in  the  position  of  inventive  construct- 
ors of  fiction,  in  the  images  that  flit  before  us,  except  as 
to  any  direct  sense  of  being  so.  But  immediately  that 
these  images  have  the  semi-wakeful  distortion  that  so 
often  accompanies  our  revival  to  proper  Selfism,  there  is 
habitually  presented  that  sign  of  delirium  which  is  either 
loss  or  confusedness  of  our  Identity.*  And  with  this  comes 
essentially,  as  I  conceive,  what  solely  in  the  degree  of  it 

*  For  instance,  we  often — in  this  state  of  wakings  straggle  to  right  oar  mental 
faculties, — attribute  a  real  Selfism,  antagonistic  to  our  own,  to  a  mere  feeling 
of  local  pain,  as  what  bodily  we  might  take  up  in  our  hands,  to  contend 
with : — thus  reducing  our  status,  it  may  be,  to  the  very  feeling  of  the  dog,  for 
example,  who  makes  inference  of  an  enemy  from  nothing  else  than  the  ob- 

trusiveness  of  his  own  wagging  tail. ^The  whole  character  of  Dreaming  in 

fact  shows  it  as  no  other  than  the  transition  between  Sleep  and  Wakefi^lness 
made  irregularly  obvious  to  us,  when  in  health  this  should  naturally  be  mo- 
mentary: a  clear  passing,  all  at  once,  from  no  sense  of  Selfism  stall  into 
fall  sense  of  it.  All  healthfolness,  in  our  whole  state  of  being,  depends  on  the 
habitual  recoverableness  of  this  sense,  after  our  habitually  losing  it.  And  this 
explains  that  most  piteous  of  the  concomitants  of  Insanity,  in  which  the  on. 
happy  patient,  vainly  striving  for  his  own  power  of  self-recognition,  instinc- 
tively refers  himself  to  the  ability  of  others  to  supply  it  for  him. 
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makes  any  separating  line  posBible  between  the  mere 
tricksomeness  that  may  even  exhilarate  us  in  Dream- 
fancies,  and  Insanity's  terrificahiess. 

But  the  same  nature  attaches  even  to  what,  as  pure 
mental  disease,  I  have  ventured  to  account  the  Insanity 
of  Philosophy  (p.  229).  On  the  terms  of  what  is  here 
held  a  true  Philosophy,  the  Self-regulating  ability  of  an 
habitual  oscillation  between  Objectiveness  and  Subjectivity, 
which  procures  for  us  our  culminating  faculty  of  Philoso- 
phy, is  so  truly  the  real  fulcrum  to  all  lower  mental  func- 
tion, that  it  seems  the  fair  substitute  which  justifies,  in 
its  repeating  them,  the  old  dogmas  of  Free- Will  and 
Spontaneity  (pp.  238-40)  :  since  the  concentrated  energy 
implied  in  such  fulcrum  is  ad  naturally  figurable  for  Self- 
energy,  "free*'  of  any  cognizable  regulation  on  it,  as 
thence  it  is  figurable  for  "  spontaneous".  But  the  "  Ideal- 
ism'' which  abjures  all  Objectiveness  has  nothing  of  such 
recognizable  fulcrum ;  and  loses  itself  accordingly  in  that 
maddening  bewilderment  to  the  brain  of  the  theorized 
"  mere  seeming"  of  all  sensible  phenomena :  maddening 
on  sole  account  of  the  persistently  dwelling  on  it,  and  not 
balancing  it  with  those  contrary  results  of  experience, 
which  go  with  a  due  reference  to  our  Egoism.  In  philo- 
sophic Individualism  of  mental  station,  the  integrity  of 
the  attained  feeling,  on  the  contrary,  becomes,  I  conceive, 

simply  this. ^Assuredly  it  is  allowed  for,  to  begin  with, 

that  nothing  can  be  known  by  the  human  being,  in  a 
general  way,  any  more  than  in  any  partial  way,  than  his 
organism  admits  of.  That  is^  no  more  can  he  see  through 
his  "  Soul"  than  through  his  eyes,  what  the  structural 
condition  involved  does  not  furnish  provision  for  his  see- 
ing. But  the  effect  of  this  generalized  imderstanding, 
duly  leaned  on,  can  only  be  of  right  the  converting  of  the 
before-esteemed  "film  of  delusion",  spread  over  outer 
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natnre,  into  what  must  be  contrarily  hailed,  with  the 
deepest  of  self-gratnlation,  as  the  instrument,  so  far  as  it 
avails,  of  human  comprehension  to  be  extended  by  it : — 
the  means  to  us  of  a  faculty  ra-quired  becoming  actually 
a  faculty  oc-quired.  And  this  change  of  view  in  the 
matter,  I  conceive  to  be  truly  that  giving  of  Self-Control 
to  Philosophy,  which  betokens  at  once  proper  Will-force 
abiding  in  it,  and  proper  Axis  produced  in  its  substance. 

^And  may  I  not  also  say,  that,  for  the  Soul's  real 

means  of  seeing,  in  right  manner  of  Soul-vision,  the  very 
principle  I  am  seeking  for,  of  Symbolism,  appears  to  me 
as  the  requisite  organ  I 

But  now  as  to  the  light  to  be  cast  on  what  stands  as 

our  normal  condition,  from  this  idea  of  the  abnormal. 

The  sense  of  Identical  Selfism,  on  which  perfect  Individu- 
ation depends,  certainly  is  maintained  in  us  solely,  as 
just  noted,  by  our  resident  ability  of  Memory:  that 
^'  miracle''  associated  with  our  Consciousness,  which  like 
the  latter  is  of  quality  that  is  primal  and  inexplicable  in 
the  highest  sense  of  these  terms,  except  as  to  the  order- 
ing of  its  phenomena.  Memory,  in  this  primal  sense,  is 
the  very  tissue  of  our  feeling  of  Identity.  Stilly  I  con- 
ceive that  by  the  present  mode  of  classifying  and  of  sym- 
bolizing its  effects,  as  presented  to  our  Consciousness,  the 
miracle  does  well  adjust  itself,  in  regard  to  phenomena. 

What  Memory  is  in  this  light,  namely,  lias  constantly 
the  aspect  of  original  creation,  even  more  than  of  repe- 
tition, of  images : — ^in  this  manner,  therefore,  ranging 
itself  closely  with  the  effect  following  Sleep ;  and  espe- 
cially of  this  as  not  following  upon  Death.  I  mean,  the 
effect  of  renewed  mental  life,  after  intervening  Oblivion : 
imaginably  necessary  for  the  vitalizing  of  impressions. 
What  happens  to  us  physically  in  Sleep,  as  not  involving 
Death,  wc  know  to  be  a  lowering  of  our  state  into  that  of 
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a  very  low  kind  of  animal  integration,  below  anything  of 
real  mental  ability,  though  perfectly  retentive  of  vitality : 
this  being  properly  as  the  root-basis  of  the  Tree-system 
of  our  mentalism,  into  which  we  retreat  felly,  out  of  our 
ordinarily -ramified  mental  state,  when  Sleep  is  sound; 
and  only  partially  and  irregularly  in  state  of  Dreams. 
But  if  so,  both  is  sound  Sleep  Death  as  far  as  Mind  is 
concerned ;  and  Forgetfelness  is  the  same  thing,  in  rela- 
tion to  Memory.  Whatever  is  forgotten,  is  no  more,  and 
it  is  subjective  delusion  in  us  to  think  that  we  can  recover : 
it  is  extinguished,  and  must  be  thought  into  existence 
over  again.  And  it  must  rightly  be  the  same  with  our 
whole  thinking  principle  during  Sleep.  Most  truly  it 
must  be  that  ^^  we  die  daily",  as  to  all  that  gives  Soul  to 
us  I  The  extinction  that  is  only  different  in  Death  by 
its  actually  being  here  unamenable  to  recovery,  through 
basis  of  vitality  retained,  is  yet  eveiy  day  made  to  us  the 
most  normal  and  beneficent  of  our  habitual  restorers. 
And  what  idea  of  our  existence  can  we  imagine  more 
"  miraculous*'  than  this  I 

If  Self-consciousness  be  two-fold  as  I  suppose,  then 
Memory,  its  maintainer,  must  continually  pulsate  with 
respective  interventions  of  Oblivion.  And  Sleep  is  only 
this,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  respect  to  our  animal  and 
psychical  parts  of  being.  The  Soul  in  us,  therefore, 
which  means  full  integrity  of  being,  is  most  literally  the 
"  spark",  or  more  properly  the  ^m^,  that  is  only  kept 
hovering  in  us  all  the  day  long,  and  that  regularly  as  we 
sleep,  becomes  nothing.  Every  day  that  we  live  and  that 
we  sleep,  the  alternation  goes  on.  The  Soul  flashes  in, 
and  flashes  out  of  us,  with  the  dueness  of  sun-rising  and 
sun-setting  I 

But  there  is  somewhat  more  than  this. ^We  all  fre- 
quently amuse  ourselves  with  the  sparks  upon  tinder,  in 
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watching  with  what  vagaries  of  out-spreading  and  con- 
tracting they  make  out  a  fire-pattern,  alternately  burning 
up  and  subsiding.  Let  our  subtle  Mind-material  of 
nerves,  then,  be  thought  of  as  such  tinder;  with  our 
placing  in  Circumstance  for  the  due  Lamp  of  Life  to  us, 
supplied  with  the  universal  Divine  oil.  When  the  Flame 
of  our  Soul  burns  in  full,  the  Tree-figure  of  Psychism 
must  be  imagined  as  complete  in  fire-foliage  ;  and  more- 
over with  sex-varied  extremities,  in  flame-tips  that  play 
into  one  another  with  answering  aspirings  and  sinkings, 
scattering  scintillations  all  down.  In  Sleep,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mere  root-leaves  alone  must  remain,  beaming' 
gently  and  lambent  on  the  oil-vessel ; — while  all  inter- 
mediate states  show  merely  interrupted  psychic  tracks, 
where  the  sparks  run  but  slightly  consecutive,  and  shine 
out  but  fitfully  here  and  there,  so  long  as  the  oscillation 
goes  on, — though  always  no  longer  than  this.  With  ab- 
sence of  oscillation,  to  entireness,  as  I  suppose,  arrives 
always  what  we  know  for  extinction. 

Such  mere  subject  of  thought-motion  as  this,  backed 
only  with  such  tinder-like  suggestion  of  material  accom- 
paniment, I  take  for  the  real  figuringof  a  "Soul"  bearing 
due  apposition  to  my  ideal  of  Deity : — ^a  pulsating  Tree- 
flame,  throbbing  ardently  within  us,  set  against  the  Divine 
Sun,  beaming  stedfastly  above  us.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
subjective  experience,  that  in  this  apposition  represents, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  Ml  winding-up  of  that  effect  of 
Motion's  being  "  moulded  by  Matter  ",  or,  alternatively, 
(according  as  we  consider  it,)  of  Matter's  being  "moulded 
by  Motion",  to  which  Science  reduces  all  Forms  of  ex- 
istent construction  in  nature  (p.  205).  The  animal-like 
pulsation  of  the  Soul,  in  character  of  fire,  running  tree- 
like along  our  ramifications  of  nerves; — and  this,  in 
obedience  to  a  gravitating  impulse  towards  a  merely  phe- 
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nomenal  Cosmical  Emblem :  drawing  forth,  in  alternation 
with  a  different  sort  of  influence,  the  upward  strivings  of 
the  Soul ; — the  Sun-Star,  in  itself,  having  originally 
sprung,  as  I  have  imagined,  from  only  the  primal  mind- 
movement  of  revolution,  as  permanent  as  it  was  slow  in 
its  effects,  having  concentrated  on  it  all  possible  general- 
istic  thought-motion  ever  after  to  ensue : — all  this,  I  would 
say,  is  the  culminating  response,  and  nothing  else  than 
this,  to  what  has  been  gathered  of  the  effecting  of  ma- 
terialistic formation.  Leaves  danced  in  the  wind,  and  it 
has  followed  in  effect,  that  the  Motion  they  have  gathered 
in  has  been  stored  up  in  organized  Stem ; — eyes,  ears, 
and  heart,  and  especially  tongue,  have  vibrated  in  the 
inter-communion  of  living  beings ;  and  from  this  sort  of 
finer  activity  has  the  subtle  sort  of  Motion  been  imbibed 
which  has  hidden  itself  in  quiverings  of  Nerves,  heaped 
finally  in  the  Motion  storehouse  of  the  Brain.  Nowhere 
seems  an  actual  difference  to  exist  between  effect  of 
Motion  known  as  Sensible,  and  of  Motion  to  be  considered 
Psychical,  such  as  really  should  import  a  first  begin- 
ning of  Subjectivity,  or  that  actually  should  betoken  a 
Soul-substance  7Wt  associated  with  Matter.  For  surely, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Brain,  in  regard  to  its  being  a 
treasury  of  stored  Motion,  it  is  not  thought  of  actually 
by  men  of  science  as  comprehending  in  its  substance,  by 
its  infinitesimal  vibrations,  however  much  of  Motion  thes^ 
absorb,  the  whole  sum  of  what  is  wrapt  up  in  Brain-func- 
tion : — but  surely,  rather,  as  to  much  the  greater  portion 
of  its  store,  as  forming  the  Mind's  draft  upon  Nature, — ^a 
holding,  by  the  Mind,  of  Nature's  "promise-to-pay", 
when  required,  so  much  actually  of  Motion  as  the  organ- 
ism represents,  for  having  gone  to  its  formation.*    But, 

«  For  instance,  let  the  question  be  that  of  the  Brain-afaiHty  to  predict  an 
Edipee :— I  suppose  that  what  is  meant  1^  the  "stored  ICotion"  thus  im* 
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if  so,  the  miracle  of  Subjectivity  is  everywhere :— every- 
where where  human  Intellect  is  present.  And  every- 
where in  mingled  Flame-character  and  Tinder-character. 
The  Ego's  glorious  draft  upon  Nature,  so  assuredly  leant 
on  by  Intellect  in  its  solidest  of  transactions  with  her, 
is  proved  to  suffer  nothing,  all  along,  from  the  tenuity 
of  the  brain-matter  it  is  graved  on. 

And  this  brings  to  a  point  the  whole  view.  Nothing 
imagined  could  be  unstabler  than  this  flickering,  and  even 
constantly-expiring,  conception  of  the  Soul,  as  to  what 
our  Self-instinct  demands  in  it  of  attested  Perpetuity. 
It  is  a  Soul  that,  at  all  events  in  Sleep,  is  annihilated 
every  day.  And  Nature's  "promise- to-pay"  expires  always 
along  with  it,  though,  by  the  stamp  on  it  of  Tree-law,  the 
renewal  of  it  comes  as  regularly  as  the  expiring,  so  long 
as  the  Tree-basis  remains,  in  the  mere  vegetative  finrmal- 
ism  of  our  frames.  But  this  Tree-kind  of  renewal  is 
only  virtually  and  temporarily,  and  the  opposite  to  abso- 
lutely, for  Perpetuity.  There  is  no  stamped  assurance  on 
the  draft  for  renewal  when  the  material  of  it  is  no  longer 
held  together.  The  tinder  dispersed,  the  Mind's  claim 
upon  Nature  is  settled ;  while  the  Soul  figured  on  it  has  no 
longer  any  figure,  but  subsides  to  the  oil-vessel :  become 
now  the  general  lap  of  Divine  circumstance. 

Is  it  better  then,  the  question  comes,  to  have  means  of 
full  trust  in  the  Soul-nature,  which  has  on  it  this  recog- 
nizable stamp  of  Analogy  with  the  whole  principle  of 

plied  is  in  actnality  represented  as  follovrs:  by  the  amount  of  senae-peroeptible 
Motion  that  wonld  nataially  be  required  for  the  Snn  and  Moon  to  undergo, 
before  they  could  exhibit  a  sufficient  course  of  phenomena  to  couTict  the  pre> 
vision  of  futility — or,  rational  folly.  In  every  case  of  the  mind-action  by  which 
the  mind  governs  environment,  the  state  of  things  signified  must  oertainly  in* 
TolYe  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  environment  to  overthrow  the  oonitita- 
tion  that  controls  it ;  and  hence  I  imagine  as  to  every  example  of  such  controlf 
that  it  is  properly  expressible,  in  terms  of  Motion,  by  the  expenditure  of  outer 
Hotum  that  wonld  be  recjuired  for  the  resistuioe  to  be  soooeMfol. 
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creation ;  or  to  miss  this,  throngh  a  clinging  to  Self-in- 
stinct ? But,  with  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered, 

we  need  also  to  cling  to  the  whole  mass  of  world-associated 
ideas.  So  at  least  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary.  Of 
all  possible  Religious  views,  I  can  only  find  these  two  for 
pertinent :  the  belief  that  carries  with  it  an  assertion  of 
Immortality  for  us,  and  that  which  does  not.  For,  once 
let  us  assume,  that  our  Perpetuity  is  secure,  and  from  this 
comes  inevitably  that  demanded  Self-substance  of  the 
Soul,  which  includes  in  it  logically  both  the  Personal 
Beingship  of  Deity,  and  thence  truly,  either  the  whole 
actual  scheme  of  Christianity,  or  a  somewhat  that  should 
closely  be  equivalent  to  it.  Such  belief,  however,  by  the 
whole  of  the  present  doctrine  of  Forms,  would  entirely 
be  destitute  of  any  stamp  of  Analogy.  There  would 
nothing  be  found  that  is  demonstrable,  on  true  natural 
principle,  of  the  harmony  that  should  be  of  Natural  and 
Revealed : — ^^  Natural"  as  to  evidence  of  Science ;  ^^  Re- 
vealed'' as  to  Subjective  vision. 

Lastly,  then,  as  to  the  main  thing  of  subjective  weight : 
the  effect  of  this  idea  of  the  Soul,  as  held  by  pure  force  of 
Symbolic  Analogy,  on  our  basis  of  Moral  principle. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  hide  from  myself  that  this  hangs 
upon  balance ;  and  that  such  learning  of  the  Time-limi- 
tation set  on  it,  has  naturally  the  tendency,  so  conmionly 
insisted  on,  of  depressing  the  general  energy  of  the  Soul, 
and  therein  of  acting  in  so  far  as  a  check  on  Moral  culture. 
I  recognize  such  tendency  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  so 
strongly,  that  I  conceive  the  just  balance  to  fall  only  in 
favour  of  this  view,  when  culture  has  prepared  an  adequate 
counteraction,  to  permit  of  the  influence  being  surmounted : 
coinciding,  besides,  with  an  afforded  disproof  of  the  pre- 
viously-attached body  of  doctrines. 
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What  actually  does  turn  the  scale,  however,  in  faTonr 
of  the  present  view,  appears  to  me  supplied  by  nothing 
other  than  its  own  working  out,  vrith  a  requisite  two-sided 
sufficiency.  It  is  still  only  a  doctrine  of  Motion  in  ques- 
tion, rendered  only  into  its  subjective  version !  I  speak, 
namely,  of  the  heightened  Activity  in  every  way  con- 
ditioned to  our  faculties,  as  compared  with  what  the 
former  view  promoted. 

By  our  conceiving  of  the  Soul  as  a  developing,  instead 
of  an  in-planted  principle,  it  arrives  for  itself,  in  reflec- 
tional  consequence  to  the  whole  plan  of  Analogy,  at  the 
symbol  of  the  highest  kind  of  organization,  moulded  to 
its  case.     That  is,  of  a  mentally-qualified  Vertebration  : 
consisting,  as  explained,  in  the  implication  of  an  Axis 
that  mingles  with  the  concrete  or  Tree-kind  of  Axis  that 
mere  abstract  respect  to  Belations  in  Environment,  which, 
existent  in  the  Axis  of  Planets,  Subjectivity  has    ex- 
pressly the  need  of  repeating  in  its  own  mode  of  action. 
When,  however,  we  consider  what  it  is  that  Vertebration 
in  physics  expresses,  there  is  surely  said  all  that  is  needful 
of  the  furthering  of  mental  movements,  by  due  fulcrum 
and  regulaJtOT  obtained  for  such,  which  the  symbol  has 
import  of.     If  by  primitive  anthropomorphism  the  Soul 
appeared  a  Being  to  us,  taking  reflection  from  Deity; 
now,  through  Star-figuring  of  Deity,  it  is  rendered  into 
itself  an  Inner  Light-sphere,  representing  to  us  authori- 
tatively, through  the  manner  of  its  enkindling,  our  stan- 
dard of  Self-Truth  and  Self-Principle,  such  as  naturally 
should  enable  us  to  deal  widely  and  well  with  the  rela- 
tions encompassing  us,  as  Moral  beings.     It  is  a  power 
of  Moral  Equipoise,  in  the  resting  upon  which  we  may 
bear  us  with  right  dignity,  amid  the  shiftingness  and 
contentiousness  of  our  lives :  through  precisely  our  poised 
station  towards  our  Mind-wrought  Ideal.    And  this  in- 
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eludes  what  is  religiously  figurable  for  right  attitude  in 
our  Struggle  with  Environment : — the  Israel-struggle,  in 
which  necessarily  our  face  must  be  turned  to  the  battle ; 
and  ourselves  be  not  left  to  the  mere  Introspection,  too 
constant  and  direct,  which,  though  encouraged  by  Christi- 
anity,   yet  has  tendency  to  morally  enfeeble  us. 

Morality  is  itself  an  essentially  "  equilibrated  "  condition : 
divided  needfully  between  active  and  passive  states.  But 
in  Christianity  the  libration  seems  directed  so  specially  to 
the  fostering  of  Self-instinct,  in  the  matter  of  our  desired 
Immortality,  as  to  hold  down  our  right  functions  of  the 
active  sort ; — ^while  the  present  sought  scheme,  even  in  its 
drawing  forth  of  these,  does  so  with  the  fullest  corres- 
ponding maintaining  of  the  passive  ones.  No  image  of 
instability  could  go  farther  than  that  which  I  have  attri- 
buted to  the  Soul,  as  mere  subject  of  Psychic  Motion. 
But  hence,  on  this  point,  the  passiveness  of  submission 
that  Present  Beligion  enforces  must  be  deepened  in  pro- 
portion : — must  be  virtually  absolute,  even  in  the  strug- 
gling, which  it  also  enforces,  with  the  Destiny  against  us. 
We  know,  in  such  wrestling,  PFifc?  it  is  that  must  end 
in  being  Vanquisher ;  but  we  know  at  the  same  time, 
that  not  by  any  servileness  of  mere  crouching  before 
Him,  should  we  gain  from  Him  the  blessing  He  comes 
laden  with. 

Also,  what  the  Divine  Vanquisher  stands  for,  when  its 
poetry  is  dispersed  by  the  analysis  here  dogmatized,  is  a 
prosecuted  kind  of  Struggle  so  specifically  of  mingled 
activeness  and  passiveness,  though  with  characterizing 
dominance  of  the  latter,  as  eminently  to  carry  on  the 
Israel-figure.  That  is,  in  the  Conflict  with  Circumstance- 
in-general  being  shown  for  reduced,  in  its  subjective  as- 
pect, to  one  of  which  exclusively  the  weapons  are  our 
Affections,  to  be  assorted  by  the  very  sign  of  old  dogmas. 
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The  ^^  limitation"  on  oar  Selfism  to  be  contended  with, 
takes  form  as  the  familiar  Emotional  Triad,  which — ^first 
seen  as  only  dual,  as  to  emotion  being  leadingly  religious 
or  secular,  and  thence  yielding  only  Conflicts  that  are 
either  Filio-Parental,  or  Fraternal, — ^ripens  duly  into 
triplicity  by  the  joining  with  these  of  the  much  deeper- 
planted  Conflict  of  Sex :  thus  making  up  fidly  the  Inner 
Subjective  principles  that  have  rule  over  us.  The  Deity 
that  in  idealized  wholeness  was  either  cold  Destiny  to  the 
male  form  of  thought,  or  All-Father,  more  justly,  to  the 
feminine, — ^when  it  does  subside  fitly  for  inner  struggling 
with, —  breaks  up  into  those  true  minor  Deities,  the 
Penates  of  the  hearth,  which  signify  our  home-influencing 
Ideals  of  true  Parentage,  true  Brotherhood,  and  true  Con- 
jugality.  Ideals  of  these  three  kinds,  laid  up  in  the  home 
sanctuary,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  real  God-com- 
mmissioned  angels,  that  have  their  rich  blessing  to  be  won 
from  them,  and  that  mll^  moreover,  yield  it  alone  after 
struggle  I  Yes,  and  alone  when  the  struggle  has  been 
"  lawM" :  carried  on  with  due  poise  of  moral  dignity, 
rendered  such  through  being  regulated  in  full  reference 
to  foundation-sense  of  Deity : — therein  answering  still, 
as  I  claim,  to  what  originally  was  figured  as  our  ^^  moral 
accountableness"  to  God. 

And  this  inclusive  assertion,  in  fact,  gives  the  finishing 
cast  of  the  balance : — though  for  the  explaining  of  it 
there  remains  a  most  pregnant  consideration  to  be  added. 
This  is,  the  enhancement  of  our  whole  value  of  the  Pre- 
sent of  our  lives,  which  the  cutting  off  of  a  dwelling  on 
the  Future — ^unduly, — should  naturally  produce  if  not 

thwarted  by  defect  of  Self-equipoise, ^The  Tree-figure 

essentially  contains,  that  the  force  of  integration  attached 
to  it  lies  always  with  each  separate  station  of  leaf-issuings, 
giving  Egoship  of  the  moment :  the  Egoship  which  is 
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general  being  always  but  subordinate  to  that  of  these 
stations,  and  no  more  than  an  averaged  reflection  of 
them.  And  similar  in  so  far  is  the  case  of  the  human 
Individual.  But  what  this  would  imply  of  his  rightM 
value  of  the  Present,  is  bound  on  additionally,  for  what 
is  meant  by  the  Moral  Control  of  himself,  to  a  law  of 
Gravitation  ever  following  him,  into  each  momentary 
dalliance  with  his  life-tenure.  So  different  is  this  prin- 
ciple of  Naturalism  from  that  at  which  Paul  was  indignant, 
where  the  feeling  that  "  to-morrow  we  may  die*',  was  only 
thought  to  be  met  suitably  by  the  resolution  of  "  to-day 
let  us  eat  and  drink  I"  By  the  doctrine  of  Soul-evolu- 
tion, the  Soul  that  should  cease  from  due  Moral  Control 
would  fully  have  the  Avenger  behind  it  It  is  a  case  of 
full  penalty  suspended,  such  as  the  very  implied  nature 
of  the  Soul  must  cause  to  carry  force  of  requisite  ^^  obli- 
gation". For  not  simply  would  it  be  "  dying"  that  was 
concerned  to  the  Soul-endowed  being ; — and  not  only  even 
"  death  to  the  Soul"  that  had  neglected  to  "  save"  itself, 
though  now  known  to  its  possessor  for  as  frail  in  its  inte- 
gral character  as  it  has  hitherto  been  counted  indestruct- 
ible ; — but  there  would  also  be  question  of  living  down- 
ward into  brute-state,  with  the  immense  aggravation  upon 
this  of  what  every  unrealized  possibility  implies.  And 
this  truly  seems  to  bind  up  the  human  Conscience  with 
the  otherwise  whole  governing  of  the  Universe.  If  this 
doctrine  of  Symbolism  began,  as  it  did,  with  an  ^^  awe  of 
the  starry  heavens",  still  more  does  it  end  with  that 
deeper  kind  of  awe, — only  needful,  to  the  cultured  feeling 
of  to-day,  to  make  up  the  full  feeling  of  Religion, — the 
"  awe  of  a  Moral  Law  set  within  us".* 

And  one  other  thing  must  be  said.     When  the  value  of 
the  Present  is  under  Moral  Control, — and  when  therefore 

*  I  am  enabled  by  the  kind^eaa  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling  to  gire  the  foUowiiig 
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its  effect  only  brings  determination  to  make  the  very  utmost 
of  the  allotted  modicom  of  oar  existence,  in  especially  all 
beet  exercise  of  both  intellect  and  affections, — ^there  should 
naturally,  besides,  I  conceive,  be  this  also  effected:  a 
repetition  in  religious  way  of  precisely  that  requisite 
reversion  of  general  feeling  which  I  have  predicated  philo- 
sophy's undergoing.  Namely,  of  temper  of  repining  at 
^'  ike  little  possessed  by  us'',  into  habit  of  rather  taking 
it  for  thankworthy  that  ^^  m  much  are  we  endowed  to  be 
in  reach  of."  All  frail  as  we  are,  and  even  most  so  as  to 
what  is  the  best  in  us,  still  I  believe  that  what  it  is  natu- 
ral we  should  feel  in  due  moral  state,  is  not,  as  so  often  is 
now  felt,  "Why  did  not  Omnipotent  Deity  do  better 
for  us?"; — ^but,  instead  of  it,  this:  "Hbw  wondrous 
and  enjoyable  is  it  that  we  have  come  to  be,  and  are,  such 
beings  as  we  are !  Bursting  up,  as  we  do,  with  our  flick- 
erings  of  Soul-light,  only  exceptionally,  as  favoured  spots 
in  the  wild-forest  world  of  lower  existences,  how  glorious 
is  it  yet,  any  way,  and  for  any  shojt  space,  to  have  been 
granted  so  to  shine  and  to  bum  I " 

original  expression  of  the  grand  thonght  of  Kaut  here  referred  to: — ^made 
known  to  myself,  as  probably  to  most  other  general  readers  of  the  day,  only 
by  its  recent  quotation  in  English,  first  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  since 
by  Professor  Tyndall. 

"  Zwei  Dinge  erfUllen  das  Gemtlth  mit  immer  nener  nnd  zanehmender  Be- 
wnnderong  nnd  Ehrfnrcht,  je  <)fter  und  anhaltender  sich  das  Nachdenken. 
damit  besch&ftigt :  der  beiHrrUe  ffimtnel  vibtr  mir  and  das  vwrcJuckt  GeseU  in 

vUr," Kritik  der  practischen  Vemunfl.     Beschloss :  Bosenkranta  edition, 

Theil  viiL,  p.  812. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  EFFEOT  WHICH  STMBOUC  METHOD  INVOLVES^  OF 
8EX-CHABA0TER  INTRODUCED  INTO  THE  DUALISM  EYEB 
INTRIN8I0  TO  PHILOSOPHY. 

It   may  seem  little  desirable  in  the   treatment  of  my 
subject,  that,  after  the  point  now  arrived  at,  I  should  still 
propose  to  linger  in  this  division  of  it,  instead  of  passing 
on  immediately,  as  would  appear  natural,  to  that  full 
consideration  of  practical  consequences  to  ensue  from  my 
newly-moulded  Creed-Belief,  which  however  I  am  reserv- 
ing : — in  contenting  myself  for  the  present  with  the  mere 
leading  hints  of  these  which  I  have  just  given  provision- 
ally.    But  the  deviation  that  I  am  proposing,  even  as 
such,  has  a  deepness  of  importance  towards  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  work,  that  forbids  its  omission,  for  any 
thing  like  real  justice  to  that  purpose ;  however  slightly 
I  may  be  able  to  deal  rightly  with  the  matter  it  has  respect 
to.    And  collateral  as  the  effort  is,  and  must  be  by  the 
nature  of  it,  to  my  chief  object, — in  the  same  way  that 
the  out-branching  of  any  topic  is  so,  even  when  necessary 
as  I  believe  this  is  to  the  very  maintenance  of  the  stock- 
subject, — yet  I  have  to  allege  of  it  that  regard  to  it  has 
constantly  blended  itself  with  my  design  in  the  work.  *  And 
this,  notwithstanding  a  peculiarity  of  difficulty  involved  in 
it,  that  the  mere  stating  of  its  object  will  make  obvious. 
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I  allade  to  the  needed  testing  of  my  gained  idea  of 
Religion  which  should  be  afforded  by  a  sequential  altera- 
tion, legitimately  supported,  in  the  existing  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  Philosophy — universally  recognized  to 
be  requisitely  akin  to  Religion.  All  along  through  this 
work,  I  believe,  I  have  implied  the  design  of  it,  also  in- 
cidentally expressed,  that  its  showing  of  Religion  by  the 
intellectualizing  effort  attempted  shotdd  actually  consti- 
tute a  developed  result,  in  the  true  order  of  development, 
on  the  produce  of  former  Metaphysics :  a  new  scheme  of 
Ontology,  namely,  that  might  stand  as  true  Sexual  counter- 
part to  the  right  principle  of  Science,  instead  of  the  dead 
opposite  to  this  which  heretofore  Metaphysics  has  been. 
But  the  full  Doctrine  of  Sexhood^  which  now  I  have  made 
out  as  my  Religion,  renders  necessary,  as  it  also  renders 
possible,  a  direct  entering  on  the  question  of  this  develop- 
ment of  Philosophy : — while  in  fact  this  associates  itself, 
inevitably,  with  the  individualistic  experience  in  the  case 
which  itself  is  also  Sexual.  And  every  reader  will  at  once 
see  what  actual  train  of  thought  this  involves  with  a  writer 
who  is  a  Woman. 

It  involves,  let  me  own  at  once,  the  assertion  so  appa- 
rently unwarrantable,  and  at  all  events  so  apparently 
unbecoming,  to  be  made  on  her  own  part  by  a  Woman, 
that  her  entering,  as  a  Woman,  into  the  matter  of 
Philosophy,  means  intrinsically  the  bringing  of  an 
element  into  it  which  conveys  to  it  a  principle  of  advance 
on  whatever  has  been  possible  to  it  under  the  handling  of 

Men  only. Will  my  readers  have  patience  with  me,  I 

ask  of  them,  if — without  any  attempt  at  what  indeed 
would  be  so  futile,  and  really  impertinent,  as  apology, — I 
still  argue  onward  with  this  result  of  my  own  doctrine  by 
the  track  I  have  laid  out:  of  always  holding  fast  toexcla- 
sively  my  basis  of  self-experience  ?    This  implies,  I  ad- 
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mit,  that  I  make  claim  for  myself  to  be  actually  an  agent 
of  the  stated  kind  ; — but  the  whole  nature  of  my  subject, 
and  especially  the  whole  character  that  I  have  myself  been 
assigning  t/O  that  nature,  has  implied  this  throughout. 
And  indeed  it  is  my  surest  belief  that  I  can  very  quickly 
show  how  the  presumption  that  here  appears  for  such,  is 
very  far  in  reality  from  being  such.  I  mean,  as  to  the 
point  that  has  relation  to  my  own  circumstance  of  Sex. 

I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  what  I  speak  of  as  an  "advance" 
in  Philosophy,  so  appearing  to  my  womanly  point-of- 
view,  yet  signifies  an  incomparable  reduction  of  that  de- 
mand of  proper  Intellect  which  till  now  has  been  made  by 
it  and  been  answered  to  by  Men.  Philosophy  ever  yet 
has  had  its  recognized  object  in  the  exploring  and  discuss- 
ing of  "  Mind",  as  of  a  somewhat  that  had  entityship 
attached  to  it:  requiring  necessarily  the  utmost  strain  of 
human  thought  to  order  forth  its  conception.  But  this 
entityship  henceforth  being  accounted  of  as  abolished,  so 
also  is  abolished  future  need  of  the  surpassing  mental 
eifort  with  the  mysterious  hidden  essence.  Henceforth 
remains  solely,  in  the  place  of  it,  simple  need  of  the  order- 
ing out  of  Mind-methods  :  that  is,  of  differing  depart- 
ments of  that  general  mental  action,  no  other  than  such, 
into  which  mental  entityship  has  resolved  itself : — to  meet 
which  requirement  I  consider  to  be  precisely  adapted  that 
fundamental  assorting  by  Sex-difference  which  in  no  way, 
however,  has  the  means  of  presenting  itself  for  such  to 
the  thought  of  a  Philosopher  who  is  a  Man.  For,  on  the 
other  hand  I  must  explain,  as  an  attendant  point, — ne- 
cessary to  be  stated  at  the  same  time,  and  as  it  were  in 
the  same  breath, — that  correspondently  must  be  modified 
the  understanding  of  the  very  meaning  of  Sex,  in  the 
present  application  of  it  to  Mind-action  : — as  the  follow- 
ing, I  hope,  will  make  clear. 
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What  I  imagine  mental  Sex  to  be — ^as  to  the  two  general 
methods  that  I  call  on  Philosophy  to  recognize  for  such, 
bearing  severally  on  Science  and  Religion,— is  truly  capa- 
ble of  being  displayed  where  Men  only  are  in  question : 
since  it  signifies  simply  an  instituted  division  in  Mind- 
action,  become  part  of  the  common  character  of  Mind 
which  is  due  to  it  whenever  Mind  is  ripe  enough  to  realize 
it ;  and  therefore  equally  as  to  Women  and  Men,  when 
the  former  reach  the  proper  stage  of  culture.    And  yet, 
none  the  less,  it  appears  to  me  an  inevitable  inference 
that  when  Women  do,  by  sufficient  culture,  become  the 
subjects  of  the  process,  the  analogously-sexed  province  of 
general  Mentalism  thence  attains  to  a  deepened  and  an 
eminently  better  kind  of  quality,  of  its  own  sort,  than  it  ever 
could  have  gained  in  the  circumstances  of  a  Man's  nature  • 
just  as  contrarily  must  happen  with  what  is  mentally 
masculine  where  the  subject  of  the  process  is  a  Man.  The 
Feminineness  of  the  Woman's  mind,  namely,  needs  be 
accounted  of  as  the  higher,  or  characteristic  kind  of  Femi- 
nineness ;  as  the  Masculineness  of  the  Man's  is  similarly 
the  best  kind  of  Masculineness.    And  this  subtle  distinc- 
tion, so  peculiarly  m/ore  subtle  than  the  ordinary  one  of  Sex, 
yet  in  fact  only  answers  to  the  following  most  familiar  ex- 
perience: that  the  leaning  of  Women's  minds  i«  as  prevail- 
ingly set  towards  Religion,  for  occupation  of  intellectual 
kind,  as  that  of  Men  is  towards  Science.    It  is  the  real 
provision,  as  I  believe,  towards  that  power  of  Sex-influ- 
ence on  MxTvds  which  I  have  lately  been  referring  to 
(p.  417),  as  the  means  of  truly  raising,  by  truly  sexualiz- 
ing,  the  inner  being  of  those  Women — and  I  might  now 
say  the  same  of  the  other  Sex,— who  have  wanted  to  the 
same  end  the  truly-normal  effect  of  proper.Marriage.  And 
what  perfecter  effect  is  imaginable,  to  fill  up  to  completion 
Nature's  object  with  Sex  I    The  whole  meaning  of  what 
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is  deepest  at  the  design  of  Sex-nnion  is  the  mUual 
deperulence  created,  between  opposite  members  of  ^x, 
by  an  otherwise-established  tn-dependenoe,  acting  even 
to  the  v^ry  verge  of  antagonism.  And  exactly  a  pro- 
viding  for  this  effect,  to  occur  spirituaUy,  is  the  matter 
I  am  alleging,  for  dne  at  all  events  to  the  Fatore  of 
mankind. 

My  idea  is  truly  that,  as  the  very  point  of  Nature's 
Unity-of-composition,  through  material  and  immaterial 
respects, — ^involving  everywhere  this  actual  end,  of  inte- 
grated separateness  made  out  for  the  sake  only  of  an  in- 
tegral ensuing  combination, — the  perfecting  of  the  Sex- 
nature  of  Women  in  its  spiritual  department,  is  the  identi- 
cal thing  that  must  manifest  itself  as  the  perfecting  of 
the  nature  of  Philosophy :  this  being  only  the  term  for  "  a 
regulated  apprehension  of  Mind."  In  other  words,  that 
the  due  sexualizing  of  Philosophy  is  at  one  with  the 
sexualizing  of  Women's  minds. 

That  which  is  the  now-existing  kind  of  differentiation 
in  Philosophy  is  indeed  to  such  extent  sexual  as  that 
manifestly  it  is  dual ;  and  has  been  so,  through  whatever 
changing  modes  of  dualism,  from  its  earliest  existence: — 
so  that  tiie  actual  denominating  of  Experientialists  and 
Ontologists  forms  a  legitimate  sequence,  developmentally, 
to  the  previous  dividings  into  Aristotelian  and  Platonic, 
and  Baconian  and  Transcendental.  But,  if  sexual,  it  is 
still,  I  contend,  only  sexual  hitherto  with  such  absolute 
defect  as  (night  to  be  the  case  while  Philosophy  rests  ex- 
clusively with  Men,  wanting  power  of  the  true  mental 
Feminineness.  Its  Sexhood  has  been  that  which  mani- 
festly goes  no  farther  as  such  than  what  should  be  in  a 
state  of  merely  spiritual  ^^  hermaphroditism."  And  the 
so  regarding  it  is  evidently,  upon  terms  of  evolution,  the 
very  promise  of  the  result  I  am  prophecying :— "  herma- 
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phroditism"  being  naturally  only  another  word  for  pre- 
sexualiBm. 

The  purely  sex-less  condition'  of  Philosophy,  which  it 
began  with,  1  imagine  to  have  got  through  with  the  re- 
quisite hard  work  of  it,  which  no  Woman,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  case,  has  ever  had  the  means  of  taking 
share  in.  And  this  "  hard",  if  not  rough  work,  I  suppose 
for  the  phase  of  Philosophy's  green-leafage,  in  efficiently 
rooting  it  in  mental  soil,  with  an  also-iumished  tendency 
towards  a  finishing  metamorphic  result,  of  which  the 
actual  "  hermaphrodite"  confusion,  or  incongruousness 
of  self-elements,  is  the  hopeM  sign.  As  to  what  is 
however  the  rightful  or  truly-sexual  kind  of  Dualism 

thus  pointed  to,  I  arrive  at  the  idea  of  it  as  follows. 

Always  the  stock-character  of  Philosophy  I  imagine  of 
the  nature  of  a  general  effort  at  the  interpreting  of  the 
tmiverse  by  the  light  of  native  mentalism ;  while  the  real 
^^  rooting"  of  its  practice  in  human  habit  has  been  owing 
to  the  strength  given  to  it,  by  progressively  the  adding 
into  it  of  on  the  one  hand  increasing  knowledge  of  out- 
ward things,  and  on  the  other  of  a  direct  turning  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  self-action  of  the  mind  thus  engaged. 
While,  however,  the  gaining  of  such  addition,  in  effects 
of  Science  and  of  Mental  Analysis,  has  been  sought  charac- 
teristically by  Experientialists ;  Ontologists  have  the 
rather  resisted  it,  through  peculiarly  their  insistance  on 
the  Divine  character  of  Knowledge  and  of  Mind,  forbid- 
ding specially  all  analysis  of  the  latter.  And  this  already 
marks  a  relative  slightness  in  the  m'entation  of  the  latter, 
which  is  of  Feminine  implication.  But  the  real  step  to- 
wards Sexism  appears  this :  that  in  the  progressive  work- 
ing out  of  the  two  methods  by  extended  applications  to 
general  topics, — as  in  Philosophies  of  the  various  Arts, 
and  pre-eminently  of  that  of  History, — ExperientialiBm 
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has  leaned  constantly  more  and  more  towards  the  Static 
or  Scientific  dealing  with  Mind,  in  the  manner  of  proper 
Mental  Analysis ;  and  Ontology,  to  the  Sequential  or  Dy- 
namic observation,  which,  as  I  believe,  rightly  culminates 
in  Symbolic  Method,  as  a  scientifically-assisted  develop- 
ment of  Ontology.  For  this  new  kind  of  moulded  division, 
— ^into  Static  and  Dynamic, — is  thus  the  intermingled 
assortment  of  the  former  two  classes,  resting  only  on  res- 
pective preponderance  of  elements,  which  naturally  gives 
Sex-character  to  them,  as  henceforth  but  compartments 
of  one  class :  the  Dynamic,  however,  being  always  the 
retainer  of  the  stock-character  of  Philosophy.  Let  then 
only  there  be  supposed  added  to  this  what  must  follow  of 
the  real  vitalizing  of  this  difference,  when  once  Women 
shall  take  up  their  own  province : — ^and  there  is  truly 
effected,  as  I  conceive,  what  forms  in  typal  imagery  the 
final  parting  of  the  typal  stock  into  branches  "  exoge- 
nous and  endogenous":  whereof  the  latter  is  charac- 
terized specifically  both  by  its  excess  of  now-developed 
pistil-character,  and  by  its  thence  being  continuous  of 
peculiarity,  as  needed,  to  the  primal  sto6k. 

It  is  true',  indeed,  that  this  event  of  symbolic  Sexhood 
to  Philosophy,  so  requiring  to  be  produced,  can  at  pre- 
sent, through  the  defectiveness  of  Women's  culture,  be 
only  matter  of  prophecy.  Nothing  yet  has  the  means  of 
being  existent  but  a  dim  and  most  hesitating  presenti- 
ment of  a  state  of  things  that  may  come  to  give  answer 

to  it. ^And  accordingly,  the  mere  statement  of  what  is 

mjr  own  prescience  about  it, — so  to  call  it, — is  the  whole 
that  I  am  now  intending,  as  the  aim  of  the  remainder  of 
this  volume.  I  am  proposing,  namely,  to  show  that 
which  to  my  own  stand-point  appears  actually  to  bear 
symptoms  of  such  on-coming  event :  and  chiefly  as  to 
the  present  state  of  those  particular  Philosophies  alluded 
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to,  where  certainly  the  Mind-aspect  diffused  over  them 
which  applied  Philosophy  signifies,  ought  of  right  to  display 
impress  of  such  division  in  Mind-nature,  if  it  is  really 
in  process  there.  But  before  touching  on  this,  and  in 
needfol  preparation  for  this,  must  be  attempted  the  much 
harder  task  of  that  requisite  defining  of  the  Woman's 
standpoint,  as  such,  which  means  a  new  and  an  immedi- 
ate kind  of  Mental  Analysis : — while  in  the  circumstance 
of  my  own  case  this  is  farther  enforced  to  be  nothing  at 
all  more  than  sheerly  personal. 

I  mean,  as  the  referred-to  matter  of  such  circumstance, 
— ^now  affecting  and  most  injuriously  limiting  my  whole 
power  over  my  subject, — the  follo¥nng :  that  while  neces- 
sarily it  is  the  fact,  that  no  other  than  a  Woman  can  be 
the  holder  of  the  experience  that  must  begin  the  institution 
of  Mental  Sex,  in  human  nature  and  in  Philosophy ;  yet 
I  know  of  no  other  Woman  than  myself  who  has  entered 
on  the  experience.  I  know  well  that  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  Women,  in  all  cultivated  times,  who  have 
studied  Philosophy  to  much  greater  depth  than  myself ; 
and  especially  that  at  this  moment  there  are  numbers  of 
them,  all  around,  with  whom  in  this  light  I  should  never 
have  the  folly  to  compare  myself; — ^but  in  none  of  them, 
nevertheless,  have  I  found  what  is  the  thing  now  in  ques- 
tion. In  none  of  them,  namely,  have  I  met  with  the 
sign  of  their  revolting,  in  a  manner,  from  the  teaching 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Men,  as  feeling  it  in- 
tuitively for  unsuited  to  them,  in  comparison  with  a  teach- 
ing felt  possible :  while  precisely  it  is  this  which  1  feel  to 
be  called  on  to  acknowledge  of  myself.  They  have  always, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  me  only  as  aspiring  to  be  on 
common  terms  with  Men-students.* Andj  on  the  other 

*  Host  likely  from  their  lying  under  near  influence  of  Men,  as  oljects  of 
their  reverence  and  affectiona.  It  needs  for  a  Woman  to  be  Tei7  much  indeed 
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hand,  as  to  the  Philosophers  who  are  Men,  the  very  fact 
that  I  find  in  their  actual  position  which  has  drawn  from  me 
the  term  I  have  applied  to  it,  only  expresses,  if  it  be 
real,  their  incapableness  of  understanding  such  state  of 
mind:  since  to  those  who  are  "hermaphrodites"*  spiritu- 
ally, it  must  necessarily  be  as  forbidden  as  it  must  be  to 
hermaphrodites  of  the  physical  kind,  to  conceive  of  such 
thing  as  a  needed  Feminine  counterpart.  Nor  in  saying 
this  am  I  in  anyway  forgetting  that  great  case  of  the  repre- 
sentative Experientialist  of  the  day  speaking  recently  on 
this  point,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  afforded 
instance  of  Men's  opinion  that  a  Woman  above  all  should 
forbear  from  the  temerity  of  resisting :  f  the  fact  being 
that  in  my  actual  plan  it  should  precisely  be  the  event  that 
the  more  noble  and  more  manly  the  Man  in  question,  the 
less  should,  the  Sex-difierence  be  conceivable  to  him. 

To  make  the  requisite  self-analysis,  however,  is  a  task 
actually  prepared  for  and  begun,  in  the  very  work  under 

isolated  from  social  ties,  and  even  from  domestic  ones,  to  be  able  in  reality 
to  tbink  for  herselfl 

*  Tbete  is  bowever  a  confusion  in  the  using  of  this  term,  wbioh  needs 
acknowledging ; — since  I  have  already  applied  it,  though  with  qualification, 
to  the  full  sexual  condition  of  the  human  mind :  namely,  as  the  Umitedly 
Tree-kind  of  Sex.  The  "  hermaphroditism"  which  is  of  Tree-kind  means  the 
state  that  encompasses  the  crisis  of  metamorphosis.  And  therefore  if  there 
had  been  a  term  to  express  this,  it  would  have  been  the  better  one  here  to  use. 

t  I  scarcely  know  in  what  terms  I  can  speak  that  will  be  grateful  enough,  as 
well  as  respectfid  enough,  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  whatmy  Sex  owes  to  that 
most  generous  treatise  of  Mr.  Mill  above  referred  to : — certainly  amongst  the 
noblest,  if  not  the  very  noblest,  of  the  signs  of  the  present  age.  And  neces- 
sarily, for  my  own  purpose,  I  have  not  fJEuled  to  consider  with  most  earnest 
attention  whatever  is  alleged  in  it  of  the  proofs  of  parity  in  the  mental  natures 
of  the  Sexes;  although  the  above  view  was  altogether  antecedent  in  its  own 
forming  by  myself.  But  in  &ct  I  believe  that  I  could  show  that  there  is  really 
no  essential  inconsistency  here  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mill, — ^unless  in  one 
particular :— «nce  the  kind  of  dividing  that  I  am  thinking  of  pre-suppoees  a 
real  basis  of  parity,  to  found  upon.  The  partienlar,  however,  that  may  perhaps 
be  an  exception,  is  this:  that  I  am  here  considering  Sezualness  of  Mind  not 
the  eiEwt»  but  a  Tery  oaiMe»  of  the  peifeotiog  in  hmoaabeingsof  proper  Sex. 
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my  hands.    This  examining  into  the  nature  of  Beligion, 
namely,  is  my  Philosophy  of  Helicon  :  with  a  specialty 
attached  to  it  besides,  that  the  very  character  attribated 
to  Religion  is  asserted  for  what  only  is  perceptible  to  per- 
sonal introspection.     ^^  Observation  of  Religion",  \  have 
argued  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  ^^  is  the  same 
thing  with  Self-observation"  (p.  4) ; — ^while  lately  I  have 
been  showing  how  my  now-arrived-at  principle  of  Sym- 
bolism has  specifically  accounted  to  me  for  my  own  fact 
of  related  experience :  namely,  of  my  constantly  being 
forced  to  give  secondary  attention  to  the  manner  of  my 
work,  while  proceeding  with  the  matter  of  it:  this  second- 
ary attention  being  what  I  have  just  alluded  to  as  the 
cause  of  my  now  '^  deviating"  topic.    And  in  fact  at  the 
very  first  I  have  not  omitted  to  intimate,  as  far  as  at  the 
time  appeared  possible,  even  the  entire  actual  bearing 
of  my  design  towards  the  idea  of  Sex-regulated  methods, 
now  provided  for  the  first  time  with  needed  terms  of  ex- 
pression.    I  said,  namely,  in  one  of  my  earliest  para- 
graphs (1. 4^5),  that  what  I  solely  had  trust  in,  as  a  means 
that  was  secure  of  giving  value  to  my  work,  as  to  that 
which  I  intended  it  to  be,  was  my  resolved  determination 
that  in  any  case  the  construction  of  it  should  be  a  follow- 
ing of  my  own  instinct  as  to  method, — f  *  a  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  my  own  mental  process,"  in  an  endeavouring 
"  simply  to  write  down  my  thoughts  as  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  argue  them  with  myself": — ^although  it  might 
in  this  way  turn  out — as  from  the  first  I  thought  probable, 
— ^that  the  method  thus  pursued  would  prove  less  than  an 
ordinary  method  acceptable  to  my  readers.   And  this  was, 
in  fact,  the  nearest  of  an  approach  that  I  could  then  give 
any  utterance  to,  towards  the  asserting  of  a  Feminine 
Method :  not  then  having  proved,  even  to  myself,  the 
possibility  of  a  condition  for  such  Method. 
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The  condition  has  arriyed  to  me,  as  I  am  supposing, 
through  precisely  the  mental  exercise  of  the  writing  of 
this, work,  as  far  as  it  has  gone  :  this  having  been  indeed 
to  me,  as  I  believe,  a  real  sexualizing  of  my  own  mind. 

I  will  then  proceed  to  what  I  intend  for  the  peculiar 
object  of  this  chapter:  to  show,  partly  by  self-narrative, 
and  partly  by  recapitulated  arguments  as  reflections  on 
this,  why  I  believe  that  a  natural  Woman's-method  of 
Philosophy  is^  at  once  antagonistic,  supplementally,  to  a 
Man's  method,  as  a  rightfully  Scientific  method ;  and  con- 
secutive, developmentally,  to  the  method  of  un-sexual 
Ontology.  In  whatever  degree  I  can  show  this,  it  will 
tend,  as  I  have  said,  to  that  real  vindicating  by  testing  my 
own  Doctrine,  which  I  ought  not  to  shrink  from  at  least 
trying  for. 


Certainly,  when  I  first  set  myself  to  the  writing  of  this 
work,  it  700%  with  such  degree  of  antagonism  to  all  hitherto- 
afibrded  treatments  of  my  subject — these  being  all  but 
exclusively  Masculine, — ^as  therein  sufficed  to  give  motive 
to  the  labour,  scarcely  otherwise  to  have  been  adequately 
afibrded.  K  I  had  only  been  attempting,  as  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  in  efiect  that  I  was  attempting,  ^^  to  do 
badly  that  which  Men  have  done  well,  or,  at  all  events, 
have  the  means  of  so  doing,"  I  should  scarcely  have  thus 
far  committed  myself.  And  I  say  this,  in  self-protest, 
because  I  see  fully  how  naturally  this  refiection  on  me  may 
arise  just  as  much  in  every  actual  reader  7U>t  in  sympathy 
with  my  stand-point,  to  rebuke  me  for  the  daring,  as  it  did 
to  those  first  who  would  have  used  it  to  deter  me  from  the 
task.  But  my  answer  is  ready, — at  least,  rum : — that  I 
have  been  the  reverse  of  exposing  myself,  rightfully,  to  the 
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charge  of  such  attempted  competition :  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  exactly  been  attempting  what  no  Man  has  any 
power  of, — the  rendering  into  words  of  a  Woman's  need. 

And  can  I  rightfully  say, — I  must  bethink  myself, — 
k&n>  my  Woman's-need  has  presented  itself,  as  such,  dis- 
tinctively from  the  general  character  of  a  Man's  ? ^I 

believe  that  I  can  do  this ;  though  I  could  not  have  done 
so  before  actually  my  own  dealing  with  Metaphysics. 

I  recognize  the  distinctiveness  to  have  lain,  namely, 
altogether  with  the  engaged  demand  of  those  very  mental 
qualities  that  I  have  here  been  elaborating  the  assortment 
of  for  Metaphysical  characteristics : — with  its  always  being 
the  case  to  me  of  requiring  to  look  on,  only,  at  sufficient 
distance  for  true  power  of  perspective,  at  the  merely 
general  effect  of  Men's  mental  results ; — ^with  my  always 
being  obliged  to  retain  a  certain  consciousness  of  my  sub- 
jective status,  in  the  looking  on ; — and  with  my  enforced 
struggle  of  endeavour,  in  all  cases,  caused  by  subjective 
and  symbolizing  impulse,  to  deal  with  my  topic  no  other- 
wise  than  in-Whole.    These  three-fold  requirements, — 
working  always  together,  and  in  fact  meaning  one  only 
thing, — I  believe,  express  everything  that  my  intended 
Sex-difference  concerns.    This  "  one  only  thing"  I  have 
hitherto  described  as  the  effecting  of  a  Subjective  plan, 
for  the  classifying  of  fruits  of  knowledge,  in  opposition 
to  an  Objective  plan ;  but  let  me  now  call  this  rather — ^in 
more  convenient  though  equivalent  terms, — an  integral 
Symbolic  Method,  opposed  to  Scientific  Method. 

Long  before  I  began  with  this  work  now  on  hand,  I 
had  cast  about  in  my  mind  for  a  rightly-generalized  idea 
of  Christianity,  such  as  Men-writers  that  were  known  to 
me  did  uot  offer :  even  including  the  Men-authors  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  latter  had  been  rendered  to  me 
insufficient,  and  merely  partial, — as  all  others  were  much 
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more  bo, — ^by  the  historical  and  psychical  weighing  of 
these,  which  had  resulted  in  the  need  of  that  develop- 
mental estimation  of  the  Religion,  which  was  the  same 
thing  with  a  regarding  it  objectively  apart  from  the  feel- 
ing of  believing  in  it.  No  believers  in  Christianity  can 
possibly  regard  it  in  whole.  But  the  principle  of  Develop- 
ment, believed  in,  I  felt  immediately  to  bestow  the  inte- 
grating ability: — at  least,  when  subjectively  handled. 
Christianity  became,  namely,  a  true  product  of  Theology, 
accounted  of  as  a  great  Natural  Art : — a  true  Form  of 
thought,  to  which  vitalism  belonged  on  the  very  terms 
which  I  found  assigned  (by  Mr.  Spencer)  to  the  definition 
of  physical  "  Life":  holding  a  "  continuous  adjustment" 
established  in  it  between  the  ^^  internal  relations"  that 
were  proper  to  its  organization,  and  the  "  external"  ones 
which  bound  it  in  adaptedness  to  the  general  mental  at- 
mosphere environing  it.*  And  this  idea  of  self-organi- 
•  zation  to  the  Form, — while  this  was  held  for  at  once  ab- 
stracted from,  and  yet  connected  with,  my  self-standpoint, 
— ^prepared  for  me  inevitably  that  now-ordered  Tree-image 
of  Christianity's  Historic  course,  which  seems  to  me  its 
perfected  formula.  Thus  in  my  first  volume  I  here  began 

*  See  Thott^Tito  in  oaA  of  Faith,  pp.  152-6.  Affcer  having  realised  thia 
idea  of  Theologic  Art,  I  nade  Tarioua  attempts  towards  my  present  design 
with  regard  to  Symbolic  Method,  in  papers  that  I  offered  to  different  periodi- 
cals, entitled  severally  UistoriccU  Christianity  (Feb.  1861),  A  Woman's  notion 
of  Reasoning  (May  1861),  and  The  Tree-SimiUtude  (June  1862) :  addressed 
respectively  to  the  Westminster  Review,  the  Comhill  Magazine,  and  Finsev*s 
Magaaine  .—very  poor  Uterary  efforts,  as  such,  which  naturally  were  each  of 
them  in  tarn  r^ected ;  bat  which  nevertheless  had  all  a  steadfast  purpose  to- 
wards my  present  design,  having  actually  famished  me  with  much  of  the  ma- 
terial now  in  treatment  and  to  follow.  When  I  bent  my  whole  strength,  as  I 
did,  to  this  projected  construction  of  my  Present  Religion,  it  was  this  Second 
Part,  as  it  stands,  that  I  originally  intended  to  begin  with,  consecutively  to 
those  minor  attempts,  as  it  would  have  been  nataral  to  my  own  feeling  to  do ; 
but  reflection  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  the  more  effectual  course  to  de- 
tain this,  and  place  first,  as  I  have  done,  my  analytic  investigation  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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with,  first,  that  eliminating  process  of  discarding  out  of 
the  essential  Fonn  all  inessential  particulars,  which  fairly 
brought  Christianity  into  the  mere  representer  of  the 
World-stock  of  Religion ;  and,  next,  with  that  sifting-  of 
my  elements  for  its  rectified  apprehension  which  should 
justly  depict  to  me  the  character  of  Christianity.  This 
done,  also,  I  treated,  no  less,  the  dogmatic  constituents  of 
the  general  form  as  themselyes  likewise  integral  forms, 
in  subordinate  degree :  each  of  them  being  weighed  seve- 
rally, as  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  comprehensive 
Integration,  and  on  the  other  to  immediate  experience. 

Nay,  I  may  even  rightly  say,  that  so  close  has  been 

my  integrating  effort,  that  it  has  dominated  in  my  every 
thought  and  every  sentence.  The  entire  doctrii:aI  image 
has  enforced  to  itself  such  peripheral  respect,  as  it  were, 
as  has  guided  me  in  no  less  than  the  turning  of  everj- 
phrase,  and  every  thread  of  conception ; — ^while  only  by 
what  this  has  been,  of  such  rounding  out  constantly  of 
my  circumferent  image,  have  I  kept  to  my  true  centre  of 

thought. ^And  if  it  be  also  allowed  for,  as  it  must, 

that  not  only  does  this  signify  a  real  carrying  with  me 
everywhere  every  possible  consideration  felt  bearing  on 
my  subject;  but  occasionally,  moreover,  a  compelled 
wrestling  with  occurring  rational  obstacles,  still  impeding 
the  clear  space  that  my  rounding  process  needed : — ^may 
I  not  indeed  plead  that  the  admitted  ^'  cumbersomeness 
of  my  style"  which  I  am  accustomed  to  be  charged  with, 

has  been  scarcely  preventible  ? My  feeling  has  been 

this :  I  have  all  along  bent  my  entireness  of  ability  to 
break  myself  a  road  through  a  mass  of  felt  difficulties : 
possessed  only  by  the  vaguest  and  yet  surest  sort  of  con- 
fidence in  the  track  I  had  selected. 

This  determinate,  though  little  definite,  mental  action, 
— which,  as  I  believe,  is  more  natural  to  a  Woman's  habit 
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than  a  Man's,  however  cumbersome  in  its  working, — I 
believe  also  that  I  am  now  rightly  authorized  to  attribute, 
as  I  have  come  to  do,  for  dynamic.  To  say  everything, 
as  it  were,  in  every  sentence,  surely  is  that  implication  of 
^92^-character,  and  therein  of  dynamic  ontologicalness, 
which  properly  answers  to  the  life-requisition  of  co-ordi- 
nated vital  functions.  Simplest  breathing  means  all  this : 
— ^pertaining,  as  breathing  does,  to  whatever  of  life  pre- 
sence is  dynamic,  or  actual. ^And  yet,  let  me  pull 

myself  up  at  this  word  :  and  use  what  is  the  degree  of 
the  inaptitude  of  it,  as  I  may,  for  my  very  means  of  farther 
explanation.  I  should  have  said,  not  "  breathing*\  but 
blood-circulation :  seeing  that  the  first  is  no  more  than 
the  external,  or  poetical,  interpreting  of  the  matter,  while 
here  is  only  question  of  realistic  Analysis.  But  "  blood- 
circulation"  is  the  immediate  signifier  of  thatmfintal  cmV- 
ing-eSont  which  I  have  lately  been  identifying  my  own 
subjective  method  with : — while  this  again  signifies  that 
whole  process  of  lying  out  for  superficial  impression,  and 
organically  imbibing  this  inwards,  which  I  submit  to  be 
rightfully  a  true  foiw^-process  : — though  always,  and 
specifically,  a  lower  sort  in  the  scale  of  real  intellect,  than 
the  Masculine ^'e^^e;2^-process  of  Science  :  based  firmly  on 
mental  backbone,  as  all  nerve-supported  limb-eiForts  are. 
For,  such  actual  inferiority  of  treatment  I  perfectly  recog- 
nize to  be  attached  to  my  own  practice,  here  so  evident, 
of  continually  just  glancing  at  great  topics,  not  with  direct 
view  to  consider  these  for  themselves,  as  would  naturally 
be  desirable,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  a  still-latent  object^ 
held  perpetually  for  a  meditative  self-centre. 

Besides,  the  same  thing  that  has  forced  me  to  be  cum- 
bersome in  my  style  has  also  compelled  me  to  be  vague. 
It  has  happened  to  me  continually  to  have  to  yield  to 
restrict  myself  from  being  definite,  even  when  I  had  the 
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power  of  being  bo,  through  the  danger  of  any  prominenoe 
in  the  items  of  my  matter  interfering  with  the  outline 
required  general.  #  And  still  more  has  the  nature  of  my 
purpose  contained  vagueness  through  its  actually  being 
solely — as  before  explained,  p.  33, — the  matter  in  itself 
of  Definition:  of  Definition  pervading,  with  entire,  ess, 

the  whole  progress  of  the  matter. It  may  be  said, 

perhaps,  that  at  least  in  such  plan  there  should  be  fol- 
lowed the  due  practice  of  Mathematics,  of  premising 
sufficient  basis  of  postulated  axioms. — But,  I  maintain, 
for  myself,  that  I  ha/oe  done  the  equivalent  to  this,  in 
vague  subjective  fashion,  in  part  by  my  leaning  on  axi- 
omatic intuitions,  but  especially  by  my  stand  for  the  true 
posture  of  subjectivity.     I  have  postured  myself,  and  I 
have  postulated  therein  the  sufficiency  of  doing  so,  on 
the  platform  of  Existing  Experience : — ^not  only  as  a 
a  mere  intellectual  "  Cogito^\  but  still  more  as  an  emo- 
tional Sentio.    A  perpetual  present  tense  of  Experience 
has  underlaid  my  every  kind  of  discussion.    "Being  what 
I  am,  and  feeling  what  I  do  feel,"  I  have  argued,  "sudi 
and  such  I  may  esteem  natural,  developmentally,  to  have 
been,  and  been  believed  in,  aforetime." — But  what  sort 
of  demonstration  is  this,  to  pretend  to  have  the  power  of 
being  intelligible,  except  to  a  mind  posited  sympatheti- 
cally ?    In  the  right  method  of  proper  Intellect  what  is 
universally  accepted  for  right  practice  is  to  separate  as 
much  as  possible  all  attended-to  phenomena  from  regard 
to  mere  personal  impression ;  while  this  means  precisely 
the  ever  stooping  consciously  down  to  fetch  up  required 
matter  from  the  past  to  bear  uniting  with  immediate  ex- 
perience.    It  means,  in  fact,  the  double  chain- work  of 
effort,  bearing  downwards  and  securing  upwards  continu- 
ally, which  only  the  elastic  and  "colloidal"  mental  nature, 
on  the  one  hand  of  Women's  minds,  and  on  the  other 
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hand  of  the  concerned  topic  of  Beligion,  seems  natu- 
rally adapted  to  the  execution  of. 

What  does  appear  the  problem  of  Philosophy  to  the 
holder  of  such  subjective  stand-point,  I  consider  to  be 

this  : Nature,  lying  out  around  to  be  studied,  is,  for 

outward  observation,  no  more  than  just  a  lesson-book 
for  the  explaining  of  her  principles,  say  of  Arithmetic  or 
Geometry,  of  which  nevertheless  the  now-living  student 
possesses  only  a  few  pages,  far  advanced  in  the  book. 
Whatever  these  display  to  him  of  rules  for  the  under- 
standing of  Nature, — ^by  the  sole  working  out  of  which 
indeed  he  has  access  to  any  knowledge  of  her : — makes 
reference  however  constantly  to  those  earlier  rules  which 
the  closed  pages  deny  him  the  sight  of.  And  thus  only 
is  it  left  to  him,  of  necessiiy,  to  re-produce  as  he  may, 
step  by  step,  t^e  whole  matter  precedent. 

But,  this  being  to  be  done,  the  sort  of  Intellect  which 
is  the  likelier  to  succeed  in  the  work  is  surely  rather  the 
creeping  and  more  cautious  sort,  easily  diverted  from 
error,  than  the  higher-cast  direct  sort :  what  the  former 
has  of  dynamic  and  doubly-acting  movement,  indeed  ren- 
dering it  here  in  so  far  the  superior  over  mechanically- 
acting  Science.  Thus,  my  own  studjdng  of  Men-writers 
on  Christianity  was  admittedly,  through  its  being  a  mere 
absorbing  of  gained  general  impression  from  them,  only 
a  low  sort  of  organic  action ;  but  still,  as  organic  in  any 
way,  I  claim  for  it  that  it  was  that  which  should  naturally 
have  furnished  me,  farther,  with  the  power  of  working 
onwards  organically :  or,  of  providing  to  myself,  incipi- 
ently,  a  true  sequent  to  Christianity.  That  is,  by  the 
assistance  of  added  parallel  impressions,  of  the  same 
general  sort,  drawn  later  from  the  writings  of  Men  of 
Science. — ^or  I  have  tried,  in  the  present  volume,  to  deal 
proportionately  with  the  latter,  for  the  providing  of  due 

AF 
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integral  apposition  of  this  kind :  standing  here^  as  much 
as  heretofore  with  Beligion,  in  the  apartness  of  stand- 
point which  exclnsively  conditions  the  after  power  that 
is  demanded  of  uniting  the  two  results.  This  however 
seems  to  justify  me — ^may  I  not  actually  believe  so? — ^in 
alleging  for  my  work  the  true  followiiag  nature : — ^that  it 
has  simply  been  the  producing,  in  a  loaded  and  condensed 
form,  what  except  for  forced  effort  would  have  been  left 
to  spring  up,  and  would  really  have  sprung  up,  at  slower 
rate,  from  the  ordinary  action  of  the  feeling  of  mankind 
about  the  occurring  blending  of  Science  and  Beligion. 
In  proportion  as  Science  becomes  common,  it  inevitably 
befals — on  present  terms, — that  the  accustomed  form  of 
Religion  which  Christianity  is  reveals  itself  for  an  accom- 
panier  and  exponent  of  psychological  development ;  and 
the  very  same  thing  with  this,  or  the  recognition  of  this, 
is  in  reality  the  producing  of  a  new  form  and  new  prin- 
ciple of  Belief : — ^while  for  the  rendering  of  the  latter 
vital  of  its  kind,  needs  only  its  being  gradually  and 
simultaneously  wrought  out,  at  all  points  of  it:  there 
being  no  means  in  nature  of  producing  organic  things 

bit-by-bit. Just  as  much,  therefore,  as  my  thought  has 

doubled  backwards,  for  a  sympathizing  realistically  with 
the  human  feeling  at  Christianity's  foundation,  I  assume 
it  to  have  similarly  doubled  forwards,  in  advance  of  what 
ordinarily  would  be  mere  work  of  time. 

I  need  not  any  longer  be  told  of  the  "  bad  writing" 
this  has  caused,  and  the  ^^  style  that  makes  little  to 
be.  expected  my  being  read  with  understanding,  or  even 
read  at  all!" — I  admit  that  it  may  be  so;  and  yet  can 
only  say,  as  to  myself,  let  it  be  so.  I  am  experimenting 
with  myself,  on  an  all-important  subject;  and  if  no 
more  should  read  my  book,  or  be  likely  to  do  so,  than 
indeed  the  very  few  that  to  my  knowledge  are  already 
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reading  it,  still  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  me  to  regret 
writing  what  has  involved,  in  the  very  labour  of  it,  that 
which  this  work  has  done, — of  a  whole  world  of  un- 
known thought  broken  in  upon  by  the  inlet  it  has  pierced, 

which  t )  my  own  station  was  before  wanting. -Besides, 

what  I  gain  from  it  is  the  prescience  to  perceive  how  in- 
evitably hereafter  tliere  will  come  to  be  written  books 
that  will  have  all  the  due  means  of  being  every  way 
clearer  and  better  than  my  own,  even  with  similar  inten- 
'  tion : — since  the  path  that  is  now  so  laborious  must  neces- 
sarily become  smoothened  continually. 

For,  let  me  mention  another  claimed  virtue  of  dynamic 
sort,  in  my  low  Woman's-handling  of  my  subject,  which 
I  chiefly  haye  rested  self-confidence  on.  And  that  is,  my 
tencunousnesa  of  whatever  in  past  thought  is  preservable. 
I  have  never  dropped  my  thread  of  continuity  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  through  that  with  the  whole  past  of  Religion ; 
but  have  maintained  this  at  basis  by  the  whole  plan  of 
my  desired  method  of  Symbolism,  in  my  constantly  cling- 
ing to  the  old  practice  of  Anthropomorphism,  on  which 
modern  thought  looks  in  general  so  coldly :  only  system- 
atizing on  this,  with  specific  recognition  of  it  It  is  this 
ever-conservative  instinct  which  I  believe  to  bestow  natu- 
rally both  the  right  and  the  power  in  the  case  of  Women, 
as  to  subjects  of  religious  character,  to  bud  out,  at  re- 
quired seasons,  into  new  mental  formations,  which  are 
not  in  the  same  way  suggested  by  Science  to  Men ; — ^and 
of  the  fruits  of  which,  therefore,  the  latter  may  well 
come  in  time  to  need  availing  themselves,  Tvhen  ade- 
quately presented.  And  what  this  really  implies  of  future 
Sexual  influence,  to  be  exerted  mutually  between  the 
minds  of  Men  and  Women,  at  work  together,  has  surely 
in  it  a  point  of  incalculable  promise  I 

That  which  renders  the  theorizing  of  Women,  when  they 
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do  theorize, — I  mean,  on  their  adapted  kind  of  topics, — 
more  organic,  as  I  believe,  than  that  of  Men,  seems  para- 
doxically attributable  to  the  very  same  thing  that  shows 
it  for  so  frail  as  it  is.  For  their  theories  being  nothing 
except  in  Whole, — as  all  intuitionalism  is,  of  necessity ; — 
and  yet  most  heterogeneously  and  emotionally  character- 
ized :  it  is  inevitable  that  these  require  for  their  justifying' 
an  intricacy  and  extent  of  explanation  that  patience  mostly 
fiedls  for.  And  therefore  commonly  they  are  condemned 
on  the  spot  by  the  other  Sex,  who  are  not  in  the  same 
plane  of  instinct  But  this  means  that  whatever  is-  ori-' 
ffinal  in  a  Woman  is  at  present,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
out means  of  development.  It  springs  forth  from  her 
purely  in  the  character  of  a  bubble ;  whatever  be  the 
latent  matter  in  it  that,  under  adequate  filling  out,  might 
possibly  permit  its  spreading  into  a  whole  dome,  or  whole 
firmament,  of  conception! — ^which,  however,  if  she  is 
rash  enough  to  give  voice  to  it,  and  refrain  from  pursu- 
ing it  in  safe  silence,  is  ordinarily  done  for.  The  rode 
burst  of  ridicule,  or  of  masterful  contempt,  that  ensues, 
dissipates  the  thin  film  in  a  moment  :*  while  the  masculine 
contemner,  in  seeing  the  sorry  dregs  only  left,  comments 

shrewdly  on  the  quality, of  Women's  minds! ^And 

how  surely  this  would  have  happened  in  my  own  case,  I 
cannot  help  reflecting,  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  writing 
of  this  book  I  had  put  forth  my  bubble  in  the  same  way 
(that  is,  if  I  had  been  able  to  do  so,  which  I  was  not): 
or,  in  other  words,  if  I  had  waited  to  begin  writing  till  I 
had  thought  out  sufficiently  the  contents  of  it  for  a  defin- 
ing of  its  theory  from  the  outsei     However  little  may 

*  It  is  trae,  the  ideas  so  dispersed  will  renew  themselves,  and  in  general 
with  only  an  added  degree  of  urgency  in  them :  bat  if  repeatedly  thns  kept 
down,  they  can  only  result,  in  place  of  being  developed,  in  fonning  that  hard 
crust  of  the  mind  which  so  commonly  is  the  bene  of  Women,  of  irrational 
self-opinionativeness  and  obstinacy. 
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be  the  actual  effect  from  my  work,  is  it  possible  that  it 
then  could  have  had  any  that  is  desirable  I  Supposing, 
namely,  I  had  begun  by  saying  this : — "  What  I  am  pro- 
posing to  show  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  is,  that  its 
Creed-form  turns  mainly  on  the  idea  of  Marriage." — Cer- 
tainly, there  would  have  nothing  been  called  forth  but 
sheer  laughter  1  Or,  if  not,  my  own  thoughts  would  so 
have  turned  on  the  endeavouring  to  avoid  it,  that  my 
writing  would  have  been  much  worse  than  worthless. 
But  in  doing  as  I  have  done,  I  claim  that  at  all  events 
I  have  worked  undivertedly.  The  very  thinness  of  my 
theory  at  the  first  permitted  me  to  carry  it  lightly,  as 
about  me,  through  the  beginning  investigation,  while  the 
dragging  of  it  heavily  after  me,  which  is  the  besetting  lia- 
bility to  theorists,  would  have  ruined  the  material  I  was 
dealing  with.  If  at  that  time  it  had  even  failed  me,  in 
being  found  inadapted  to  the  material,  I  should  scarcely 
have  been  thwarted,  as  to  the  course  I  was  pursuing :  so 
even  unfelt  by  me  was  my  theory  at  times : — ^while,  as  to 
the  suspended  need  of  an  open  stating  of  it,  I  have  now 
gained  the  strength  on  its  behalf  that  enables  me  to  think 
little,  and  but  slightly,  of  what  indeed  is  still  possible  of 

ridicule  to  be  drawn  forth  by  it. Let  me,  however, 

resume  my  point.  If  this  kind  of  obstacle,  I  would  urge, 
is  indeed  the  present  source  of  such  hindrance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Women's  thinking,  what  furtherance  to  it 
may  not  be  expected  when  it  shall  happen  habitually,  as 
it  now  happens  only  exceptionally,  that  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  a  Woman  that  propounds  thought  shall  induce  in 
Men-hearers  respect : — respect  that  is  not  outward  and 
conventional,  but  that  recognized^'e^^  respect  which  must 
follow  on  the  admission  of  a  Woman's  method  being  her 
own :  Tiot  fairly  to  be  judged  of  by  a  Man  except  after 
the  experience  about  it  which  is  mentally-sexual.    That 
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is,  until  he  shajl  have  felt  in  it  a  character  that  his  own 
mind  is  defective  in. 

I  mean,  that  a  Woman^s  apprehension  of  Beligion 
ought  to  mate  with  a  Man's  holding  of  Science,  in  an 
altogether  more  tnie  and  more  froitM  sort  of  way,  than 
the  two  kinds  of  thinking  held  by  one  and  the  same  person, 
of  either  Sex : — ^while,  d  fortiori^  the  advantage  may  be 
heightened  to  perception,  as  lying  with  this  arrangement, 
by  its  imaginably  being  contrasted  with  an  attempted 
conjunction  of  reverse  kind ;  or,  between  the  Science  of 
a  Woman  and  the  Beligion  of  a  Man  :^  inevitable,  in 
likelihood,  to  be  utterly  abortive. 

And  here  it  seems  necessary  to  draw  out  the  argu- 
ment of  my  own  doctrine,  as  to  especially  a  concerned 
opinion  of  those  noble-minded  Men  whose  real  manliness 
of  manly  nature,  as  I  regard  this,  hia  shown  itself  to- 
wards Women.  I  mean,  as  to  its  being  acknowledged 
by  these  advocates  of  Women,  as  a  class, — if  not  directly 
by  Mr.  Mill  himself, — as  well  as  charged  against  Women 
by  other  Men,  that  although  Beligion  is  notoriously  the 
subject  of  peculiarity  adapted  to  them,  there  have  actu- 
ally yet  never  been  Women  who  have  taken  lead  in 
developJDg  it,  by  originating  new  forms  of  it.    To  this  let 

me  then  answer  with  the  following. By  Tree-doctrine, 

such  is  still,  however  true,  not  more  than  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  real  case.  It  is,  solely,  the  phenomenal 
consequence  of  Men-thinkers  having  here,  precisely  as  in 
Physiology,  been  ignoring  in  their  classifying  judgment 
the  latent  but  most  necessary  aid  of  Bootage,  which  is  the 
analogue  of  the  Woman's  mental  ftmction.  K  Women  had 
not  ^^  faithfully  held  £3U9t"  the  general  stock  of  the  Be- 
ligion of  mankind,  as  Women  and  as  Boots  only  can  do, 
very  vainly  would  the  Male  kind  of  Beligionists  have 
striven  at  the  work  they  have  succeeded  in,  of  formaify 
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organizing  it  If  Men  have  made  the  struggling  with 
the  outer  atmosphere  of  Mind  which  has  manifested  itself 
formally,  not  only  in  central  ripening  of  Religion's  Stem, 
but  likewise  and  especially  in  the  due  spreading  out  for  it 
of  proper  Leaf-forms ;  so  Women  with  their  Root-influ- 
ence have  not  only  met  the  purpose  of  the  Men-workers 
at  the  real  heart  of  the  matter,  but — as  I  here  have 
been  laboriously  contending,  p.  338-9, — ^may  truly  be  said 
to  have  given,  even  counting  from  their  state  of  mere 
hiding  in  the  soil,  the  primal  impulse  of  Leaf-production. 
The  tide  of  thought,  namely,  that  flowing  upward  has 
developed  the  Leaf-forms,  must  in  true  metaphysics  be 
accounted  as  having  sprung  from  the  Roots.  And  to 
show  that  this  formula  has  real  meaning,  let  me  explain 
that  I  refer  to  in  part,  though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
that  assistance  from  "  believers"  towards  the  constituting 
of  any  prophet — ^urged  at  p.  356, — ^which  manifestly  has 
in  all  new  religions  been  afforded  most  prominently  by 
Women.  To  Mahomet  it  was  his  Kadigah  that  was  the 
making  of  him  as  a  prophet ;  and  notably  in  the  early 
Brotherhood  of  Christians  were  there  Sisters  of  whom 
Paul  speaks  as  ministering  to  it.  But  in  this  latter  case^ 
eminently,  is  the  following  to  be  also  inferred :  that  speci- 
fically this  sisterly  combining  must  have  acted  even  with 
directness  in  producing  in  the  mind  of  Paul  the  very 
noblest  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity : — the  idea  that 
male  and  female,  etc.,  were  at  one  in  Christ  Neither  far- 
ther is  it  imaginable,  I  conceive,  that  after  Paul  had  once 
uttered  the  idea,  with  whatever  force  of  intention,  the 
Women  part  of  his  disciples  should  have  suffered  it  to 
die  out  They  must  necessarily,  by  their  very  nature, 
both  have  seized  on  it  impassionately,  and  have  re- 
fused to  let  it  go ; — ^nor  can  Women  that  have  been 
Christians  ever  since,  have  failed  with  the  same  grasp  ou 
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it*  The  thought,  once  expressed,  while  there  were  Women 
in  existence,  could  never  more  be  withdrawn. — And,  if 
Religion  be  what  I  suppose  it,  of  a  thing  wholly  involved 
with  the  perfecting  of  Sex-nature,  hy  its  mainspring 
being  with  Women,  a  real  series  of  such  consequences  as 
this  must  have  made  up,  in  truth,  its  whole  prog^ress. — 
Still,  this  Root-function  is  only  the  foundation.  My  argu- 
ment is,  that  supposing  this  merely  latent  kind  of  effort 
of  Women  to  have  existed  solely  in  the  first  instance,  yet 
the  very  nature  of  development  ensures  that,  in  true 
course  of  development,  the  Woman's  share  in  the  matter 
must  end  in  becoming  rightfully  ostensible, — as  by  Root- 
function  turning  formally  into  Pistil-fimction; — ^while 
the  very  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  Male  efforts  that 
are  of  Stamen-sort  will  have  come  openly  to  render 
homage  to  their  Feminine  co-efficients :  thence  implying 
that,  to  some  certain  extent.  Women's  impulse  of  Be- 
ligion  TciU  have  given  its  own  Form  to  it,  enforcing  to 
itself  Men-disciples.  And  to  make  this  indeed,  in  its  oc- 
curring, what  the  figure  needs  of  real  crisii  to  the  Woman, 
— as  placing  her  for  the  first  time  on  the  true  basis  for 
the  fall  ripening  of  her  mental  nature, — there  must 
serve,  I  consider,  not  only  the  incomparable  agency  to 
this  end  which  the  securing  of  the  point  signifies ;  but 
moreover  the  special  heightening  now  involved  of  what 
I  am  taking  for  the  very  circumstance  of  the  case, — ^here, 
at  all  events,  made  self-evident, — as  to  the  mere  touching 
on  the  point  being  typically  the  same  with  its  securing. 
Let  it  once  but  have  happened  to  any  Woman,  namely, 

*  So,  long  before  Jesru  had  aofcoally  appeared,  had  the  afpiring  Mothen  in 
Israel,  by  their  clinging  to  the  imagined  hope  for  each  one  of  them  of  bemg 
Mother  of  the  Messiah,  snrely  strengthened  the  general  iiuth  in  the  Meanah, 
which  again  was  the  preparing  of  Jesus'  mission ;  whence,  moreover.  It  opened 
still  fiu*ther  th|  rery  path  for  religionism  to  take  which  at  last  ioraed  in  the 
formal  worship  of  Maiy. 
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that  her  ideas  about  Religion  have  won  over  adherence 
from  Men,  -—even  but  partially,  and  as  it  were  accident- 
ally, 80  that  genuinely  and  with  acknowledgment, — and 
the  type  of  Woman's  character,  I  contend,  must  of  ne- 
cessity so  be  affected  on  the  spot,  as  that  never  can  it 
go  back  again  into  its  state  now  assigned  of  mere 
pupilage  to  Man.  Her  faculties,  as  to  type,  can  no  other 
than  have  burst  forth,  as  into  the  distinctiveness,  so  into 
that  which  belongs  to  this,  of  also  the  due  irrevocable- 
ness,  of  metamorphosis. 

And  the  ctisib,  by  my  idea  of  it,  must  be  no  less  con- 
clusive, from  the  first,  if  less  importantly  so,  for  Men. 
I  imagine  that,  in  sequel  to  it,  what  now  the  keen  intel- 
lect of  Men  is  at  work  on,  of  the  "  piling  up"  of  philo- 
sophical results,  they  will  find  it  a  compelling  advantage 
to  subject,  for  a  counter  general  result,^  to  the  opposite 
mental  power — insensibly-consolidating  and  symbolically- 
integrating, — that  will  then  have  been  established  in 
Women,  But  the  re-casting  this  must  cause  in  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  Philosophy,  must  also  cast  the  latter  behind 
into  an  inappropriateness  correspondingly  determinate. 

In  the  impossibility,  however,  of  here  stating  in  full 
what  this  sexualized  distinctiveness  is  intended  for,  I  will 
condense  the  general  scheme  of  it  now  into  a  mere  table, 
— including  much  that  I  have  not  otherwise  space  for. 

What  I  believe  to  be  the  difference  of  a  Woman's  charac- 
teristic action  in  Philosophizing,  from  a  Man's,  is  as  follows. 

Bhs  works  m  Wbole :—  He  works  in  Detail  :— 

on  instincfciTely'aTeraged   gene-  on  an  assomed  Definition,  which 

ralisations,  which  at   first  are  he  takes  for  his  basis  at  tiie  oat" 

merely   bnbble*like  hypotheses,  set; — 

only  insensibly  thickening  and 

enlarging  thanselTes,  till  they 

gain  means  of  Definition  only  ti 

last  I— 
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with  a  ooDstant  checking  of  this 
by  iTnTnediftte  experience;  and 
thence  a  reversed  general  bear- 
ing of  cogitation,  is  from  Conae- 
qnencee  backwards  to  Canses ; — 

and  accordingly  on  topics  only 
that  are  rightfolly  IntroBpec- 
tional  and  Emotional; — 

acting  specially  by  a  reasoning 
from  Analogy,  that  operates  by  a 
series  of  qoasi-identioal  proposi- 
tions— ^which  I  figure  for  a  spiral 
or  coiUng  method ; — 

and  thence  tending  erer  to  that 
integrated  embodiment  in  Sym- 
bolism, which  pecdiarly  has  the 
new  means  of  Verification  which 
I  figore  for  semial :  the  power  of 
contrasting  and  comparing  its 
effects  with  those  ot  Mascdline 
Method. 


directly  straight  onwards,  aa  fitm 
Ganse  to  Effaot.  with  almost  total 
oblivion  of  his  Selfism ; — 


choosing  topics  that  specifically 
are  Outward  and  inreepectiTe  of 
Feeling; — 

by  technically-formed  Syllogism, 
or  plan  of  duly-qnalified  In- 
ferences:— 


standing  solely  on  the  intrinsi- 
cally-famished proof  which  lies 
with  the  ability  of  Scientifio  Pre- 
vision. 


That  which  confltitutes  Symbolic  Method — characteristi- 
cally,  as  such,  adapted  to  Women, — I  might,  in  fact,  define 
thus : — It  is  a  systematizing  of  Analogical  Reasoningy  by 
alliance  with  a  correspondingly-systematized  practice  of 
Anthropomorphism,  Out  of  plain  Anthropomorphism  I 
haye  here  derived  a  four-fold  plan  of  imagery,  which,  in 
retaining  this  always  at  foundation,  as  the  initial  necessity 
of  mental  action,  super-adds  to  it,  on  specific  arrange- 
ment, what  perhaps  I  may  designate  as  severally — Astra- 
morphism — Dendrotnorpkism  —  Ckelonomorpkism.  And 
this  bestows  on  the  Method,  as  I  imagine,  the  actual 
orderliness  and  consistency  which  entitle  it  to  stand  as 
such : — a  Mettal  Practice,  on  its  own  account,  that  may 
compare  itself  with  Scientific  Practice,  as  of  alternate  or 
equilibrating  value  with  the  latter. This  claim,  how- 
ever, is  always  of  such  sort,  as  is  intriusicaUy  bound  up 
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with  the  other  side  of  the  matter.  I  mean,  with  the 
Method's  natural  sequence  to  the  heretofore  Method  of 
Ontology. 

The  librating  or  sexual  relation  which  I  imagine  for 
Symbolic  Method  with  Scientific,  is  in  general  provided 
for,  as  I  have  schemed,  by  this  manner  of  apportioning  the 
spheres  of  each  :  that  to  Science  is  allotted  the  mid-de- 
partments of  all  serial  investigation,  as  what  are  right- 
fully adapted  to  detail  treatment;  and  to  Metaphysics 
only  the  dim  extremes.  But  this  implies  that  if  ordinary 
Metaphysics,  or  what  acts  on  lower  ranges  of  objects,  is 
indeed  what  it  is  lawful  to  Science  to  appreciate  slightly, 
as  is  granted  :  yet  on  higher  ground  of  thought  Meta- 

physics  may  and  must  surpass  Scienci. Let  me  turn 

then  to  show,  on  this  counter-side  of  my  plan,  how  this 
mediating  arrangement  serves  actually  the  end  now 
in  question : — ^that  of  giving  to  the  alleged  sequence,  be- 
lieved to  be  here  maintained  with  Ontology,  a  true 
quality  of  reality. 


I  find  proof  of  this  in  the  very  circumstance  of  my 
gained  result,  that  what  is  the  higher  ground  where  Meta- 
physics excels,  is  indeed  and  exclusively  Theology,  under- 
stood on  my  own  terms  : — namely,  as  being  that  which 
embodies  for  human  use  the  Introspectional  and  Rela- 
tional fruits  of  Knowledge  :  prevented  by  their  moral 
and  merely  personal  implication  from  ever  taking  other 
aspect  than  Symbolic.  For  it  is  inevitable  of  Theologic 
Symbols,  thus  accounted  of,  that  on  topics  subjected  to 
them  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  applied  Philosophy,  they 
act  always  vdth  the  proper  inteffral  effect  demanded  in 
Philosophy.  I  mean,  as  ever  casting  on  such  topics  the 
fall  and  entire  light  of  the  concerned  state  of  Mind^  ao- 
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cording  to  that  which  is  the  engaged  manner  of  SymboL 
In  their  doing  so,  however,  my  present  contrast  of 
Beligious  or  Philosophic  Method  with  Scientific  is 
retained  as  much  as  ever  on  the  following  ground: — that 
while  Science  works  from  Matter  up  to  Mind,  deadening 
even  what  Mind  is  when  it  reaches  to  operate  on  Mind ; 
my  own  plan  works  always  from  Mind  down  to  Matter, 
flooding  over  the  whole  field  of  Matter's  cognizance  with 
living  consciousness  of  present  Mind.  And  this  surely 
should  mean  all,  in  itself,  that  in  fact  is  the  making 
good  of  my  relation  to  Ontology. 

But  to  this  I  may  add  the  following : — ^that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  idea  of  Causation^  which  indeed  is  bound 
up  with  Theologic  thought — In  Scientific  Method  this  is 
easily  dispensed  with,  and  replaced,  there  sufficingly,  by 
the  bare  image  of  ^^  invariable  sequence,"  assumed  for 
such.  But  Symbolic  Method,  as  Ontology,  and  as  a  de- 
veloped kind  of  Ontology,  holds  unceasingly  by  the 
vital  conception  which  is  inseparable  from  Theology. 
And  that  is,  by  the  now-substituted  idea  of  Develop- 
ment as  the  manner  of  Causation,  or  Crea4)ion;  with 
understood  Deity,  as  Unknown  Force,  in  the  hidden 
background : — of  Development,  moreover,  that  has  even 
on  it  the  stamp  of  Will-determinateness,  through  its 
ubiquitous  bearing  on  one  point,  the  point  of  Sex-reali- 
zation.  Nay,  hence  I  am  striving,  by  this  Method^ 

just  as  much  at  exclusively  the  real  Essence  of  things 
as  all  genuine  Ontologists  have  ever  done.  Not,  indeed, 
at  the  hidden  Essence  of  Deity ;  but  at  the  Essence  of 
the  natural  workinff  of  Deity,  in  both  the  out^lying  and 
the  inner-mental  spheres  of  Nature. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  TWO  BIDES,  SEXUALLY  CHARACTERED,  WHICH  APPEAR 
ALREADY  MARKED  OUT  AS  SUCH  IN  THE  RESULTS  OF  AP- 
PLIED PHILOSOPHY,  SHOWN  ON  THE  GENERAL  HUMAN  ARTS, 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  easier,  or  more  properly-feminine 
side  of  my  Feminine  Philosophy.  That  is  to  say:  in 
having  made  the  strained  effort  which  I  account  for  a 
masculine  or  static  effort,  as  directed  towards  Objective 
Introspection,  1  will  consider  Philosophy  on  what  rather 
is  its  impulsive,  and  comparatively  unconscious  side,  of 
acting  by  application.  Namely,  on  mental  effort  of  another 
and  apparently  lower  sort  than  its  own,  dealing  always 
with  what  is  matter  of  outward  sense ;  and  known,  in  one 
or  another  mode,  as  of  the  nature  of  Art. 

Art  I  conceive  to  mean  always  "  a  structural  creation, 
devised  for  the  interpreting  of  outer  things  to  our  reflec- 
tive Self";  while  the  more  of  Philosophy  is  reactionally 
concerned  with  Art,  the  more  obvious  to  Self  becomes 
actually  the  Self-demand  in  the  case,  of  Self-exigencies 
being  regarded  and  supplied.  And  hence  the  force  of  that 
idea  of  Philosophy  which  is  as  of  the  casting  of  the  inte- 
grated nature  of  Mind  on  whatever  it  is  applied  to. 

But  this  signifies  manifestly  the  excess  of  Introspection 
concerned,  which  I  hypothecate  for  a  Feminine  character- 
istic ;  while,  again,  I  suppose  a  still  greater  proportion 
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imparted  to  this  excess  when  the  application  to  Art  has 
itself  also  an  integral  object^  over  that  which  belongs  to 
it  when  the  intention  is  analytic.  And  it  is  this  inner 
distinction  which  now  I  have  to  treat  of:  as  precisely  laid 
open  of  peculiarity  by  the  sole  view  I  am  taking — ^the 
Symbolic  view  of  mind-nature. 

Where  Philosophy  indeed  culminates  in  value,  as  matter 
of  application;  is  where  it  addresses  the  entire  subject  of 
human  History,  or  human  Progress,  infusing  order  into 
this  by  its  reflectional  operation.  But  the  same  kind  of 
effect  should  belong,  and  seems  actually  to  belong,  to  the 
minor  spheres  of  Progress  which  "  the  Arts,"  as  a  body, 
represent ; — ^and  seems  even  much  more  ripe  in  these 

fractional  departments  than  in  the  general  case. 1 

will  begin  therefore,  as  the  work  of  the  present  chapter, 
with  these  only :  endeavouring  to  show  Aan>  and  n?here 
upon  the  general  ^^Arts^',  of  idealistic  kind,  the  Sex-par- 
tition appears  to  me  to  display  itself,  as  even  already- 
made  out  in  what  is  the  existing  estimation  of  Art 

And  first  let  me  follow  up  the  matter  of  my  last  chapter 
by  an  arranging  of  my  conception  of  Logic : — ^this  being 
the  human  Art  that,  as  such,  I  have  symbolized  already 
(p.  144,)  for  that  presider  over  the  upper  spheres  of 
thought-action — so  accountable  by  my  Igdrasil-figure  of 
the  life  of  knowledge, — which  Mathematics  is  of  the  lowety 
or  more  purel}''  scientific  spheres.  Logic  in  tkese^  just  as 
much  as  Mathematics  in  those^  I  admit  for  the  true  test  of 
legitimateness.  But  then  I  do  so  only  with  this  of  pro- 
viso,— and  it  is  this  which  is  now  my  express  point, — ^that 
in  Logic  is  the  precise  Sexualness  in  demand,  the  very 
need  of  which  furnishes  proper  contrast  to  Mathematics' 
incapableness  of  Sex. 

And  it  is  indeed  patent  in  the  case  that  by  long-made 
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arrangement  Logic  has  its  two  sides :  known  for  Inductive 
and  Deductive  kinds  of  reasoning.  This  alone,  however, 
is  very  far  from — is  no  more  than  the  mere  basis  of— what 
I  am  seeking  as  a  proper  Sexual  distinction.  This  must 
necessarily  form  a  true  integral  partition  of  Logic,  as  to 
both  sides  of  it,  hence  carrying  the  farther  subtleness  of 
its  own  meaning,  as  made  subject  to  Sex,  into  the  mean- 
ing also  of  those  long-adopted  terms  of  "  Inductive  and 
Deductive",  for  the  enabling  of  them  still  to  be  employed. 

Let  me  state  then  how  the  idea  of  this  distinction  has 

come  to  develope  itself,  in  the  action  of  my  own  thinking, 

I  have  lately  mentioned  that  the  effect  on  me  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  first  treatise  on  Psychology  was  that  of  causing 
me  to  see  in  Theology  the  great  pattern-work  of  human 
Art,  considered  truly  as  "  creation"  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  as  intending  ffivinff  life  to  its  object : — life 
that  at  once  was  abstracted  from,  and  yet  connected  with, 
the  source  of  it — and  thus,  in  fact,  phenomenally  equiva- 
lent to  death.  But  this  being  the  very  condition  of  those 
minor  individualities  that  make  up  Tree-life, — ^while,  as  I 
have  also  stated,  the  Tree-image  had  then  already  taken 
hold  of  me  as  the  true  symbol,  universally,  of  Develop- 
ment-in-conditions ; — I  set  myself  at  once  to  a  subjective 
realization  of  this  ideal  life^  or  rather  of  ideal  ffrowt Ay  of 
what  is  Art-material,  of  every  kind.  And  the  perception 
therein  of  those  constant  "two  currents"  which  have  here 
been  so  dwelt  upon,  fixed  itself  from  the  first  in  my  mind, 
as  attached  to  the  idea.  '  They  suggested  themselves  as 
represented  by  the  two  fundamental  facts  in  our  nature, 
of  our  alternate  and  conflicting  "  desire  for  eocpremori'* 
and  ^^veed  of  repressiorC^ '^ — the  latter  painting  always 
the  effect  to  us  of  our  check  from  environment,  assimi- 

*  Thoughts^  &c,  note  to  p.  198.    In  relation  to  tfaiB  notion  I  pondered 
often  on  a  drcumstance  that  oocorred  to  me  perpetoaUy,  aa  to  the  effort  of 
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lated  by  us  in  what  constitutes  our  reasoning  faculty,  as 
opposed  to  our  impulsively-creating  mental  movements. 
Tlie  creating  of  Theologic  Images, — effectible,  as  such,  by 
indeed  no  single  human  mind,  but  only  by  a  succession 
of  minds,  as  Mentalism  in  the  abstract, — appeared  to  me 
as  always  accomplished  through,  in  the  first  place,  an 
impulsive  figuring  out  of  throbbing  instincts,  and,  after, 
through  a  coldly-intellectual  abstracting  of  the  tested 
residue  of  the  started  figures  : — ^which  is  a  proper  Tree 

process. But  when  I  brought  this  same  idea  into  the 

next  layer  of  study  I  had  to  deal  with, — that  of  the  world- 
course  of  Philosophy  (as  depicted  by  Mr.  Lewes), — ^it 
seemed  instantly  to  take  grasp  of  the  whole  matter.  What 
before  I  had  counted  as  a  typical  Theology  assumed  now 
the  surely-kindred  appearance  of  purely  Theory.  I  darted 
to  the  idea  that  "  every  framing  of  a  theory" — or  verbal 
stating  of  a  mental  image, — '^  is  the  setting  up  of  a  god 
to  govern  the  idea^\*  whatever  be  the  ideation  concerned* 
And  this  idea,  vaguely  figurative  as  it  was,  seemed  fairly 
to  yield  a  clue  that,  as  now  I  will  describe,  interpreted 
for  me  all  that  most  specially  had  need  of  interpreting  in 
the  course  of  Philosophy.  I  mean,  as  to  the  affording 
an  intrinsic  exposition  of  that  which  is  its  leading 
phenomenon,  of  the  ever  falling  apart  of  the  ranks  of 
philosophers^  with  distinction  to  the  one  class  of  being 

writing  for  publioatdoa,  that  roMonaX  wposiiion  of  my  gabjeot  drove  me  oon- 
stantly  to  an  order  of  statement  the  reverse  of  what  primarily  offered  itself^ 
and  which  in  mere  conversation  wonld  have  been  followed.  It  seemed  always 
that  the  current  of  thonght  as  to  reasoning  needed  to  have  an'  opposite  diree- 
tion  given  to  it  to  that  of  any  simple  or  nairational  line  of  thought. 

*  Thovglds^  Ac.,  note  to  p.  248.  A  second  time  I  refer  to  what  at  first 
was  a  more  oflbhoot  of  conception  !~-and  let  this  be  received  as  one  of  tha 
signs  I  allude  to  of  a  needed  reveraedi  ordWt  to  foUow  rationally  on  the  steps 
of  the  impulsive  track.  Continually  I  have  found  myself  thus  requiring  to 
take  up  into  the  subsequent  body  of  my  work,  ideas  that  at  first  were  only 
a^junotivei  or  parenthetioaL 
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Dedactive,  and  to  the  other  of  being  Inductive,  in  the 
prevailing  manner  of  their  Logic. 

A  Theory  set  up  oh  any  subject,  I  considered,  was  in* 
trinsically  an  assertion  of  abstract  principle  with  regard 
to  that  subject ;  which  again  carried  with  it,  as  such, 
that  assumption  of  unlimited  efficacy,  or  universalness 
of  applicability,  which  the  term  theos  of  peculiarity  ex- 
presses. But  this  abstract  assertion,  however  at  the  first 
most  limitedly  hypothetical,  is  the  same  thing  that  all 
Logic  demands  specially,  for  any  power  of  validity  in  it, 
of  an  assumed  major  premiss^  for  whatever  be  the  syllogism 
designed. — What  I  imagined  then  to  avail  as  the  clue 
just  referred  to,  is  an  assorting  of  universal  thought-ma- 
terial into  units  of  such  species  as  that  each  should  have 
necessarily  attached  to  it,  either  actually  or  implied,  a 
major  premiss  of  this  kind  for  its  dividing  into  two  proper 
departments :  the  anterior  being  the  inductive  prepara- 
tion for  this  premissj  the  posterior  its  ensuing  applica- 
tion. (ThoughtSy  p.  254.)  Such  assortment  adopted,  I 
considered,  left  open  in  all  cases  the  mere  easy  supposi- 
tion, that  where  thought  had  the  general  nature  of  De- 
ductive the  central  line  was  found  early  in  the  unit, 
leaving  the  larger  of  the  compartments  for  the  final  one ; 
and  the  contrary  for  Inductive  thought  And  thus  the 
whole  leaning  of  Philosophy,  in  differently-constituted 
Platonic  or  Baconian  minds,  would  adequately  be  repre- 
sented by  the  imagined  shifting  of  the  mid-division. 

Philosophy's  unity  of  composition  being  thus  provided 
for,  it  seemed  to  me  simple  to  figure  for  it,  as  Tree-sym- 
bolism demanded,  that  constantly-differentiated  bearing 
towards  Emotionalism  and  hard  Intellect  which  had  to 
end,  nevertheless,  when  Developmentalism  arrived,  by  the 
coming  of  the  two  streams  into  integral  combination. 
(Thoughts^  p.  264.)    At  tl\is  time,  however,  my  chief  in- 

AG 
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terest  lay  solely  with  the  development  of  Theology,  with 
its  one  major  premiss  of  intuitionally-asserted  Deity.  That 
is,  I  came  to  feel  interest  in  what  never  before  had  in  the 
least  inspired  any,  of  the  purport  of  Logic.  I  had  been 
learning,  from  Feuerbach,  that  the  existence  of  our  intu- 
ition of  Deity  was  owing  to  a  pristine  and  unconscious 
but  pervading  operation  of  human  Art ; — I  had  learned 
farther,  from  Mr.  Spencer,  that  in  this  respect  it  stood 
only  on  common  terms  with  other  large  intuitional  im- 
pressions, such  as  those  of  Space  and  Time: — ^lience  I  came 
to  think  generally  as  to  intuitions  that,  as  I  found  witli 
the  sovereign  one  of  Deity,  so  with  all  it  was  the  course  to 
begin  primarily  with  a  quality  of  opaqueness  that  only 
afterwards  was  removable,  when  reasoning  should  have 
adequately  dealt  with  them.  I  mean,  that  to  original 
perception,  while  crudely  subjective,  the  generalization 
which  was  arising  for  the  ruling  principle,  or  m/i;ar  pre- 
misSj  of  any  case  being  reasoned  on,  was  as  if  a  solid 
barrier  of  Theory,  shutting  out  from  the  reasoner  all 
view  of  what  was  hidden  behind  it,  which  yet  actually 
had  gone  to  its  creation  ; — ^while  the  working  upon  this 
of  psycholoofical  effort  tended  always  to  pierce  open  the 
barrier.  (T/iouff/its,  p.  256.)  And  with  this  I  wound  up 
what  was  then  my  furnished  gathering  of  results. 

It  was,  however,  very  little  after  the  publication  of 
these  Thoughts  that  I  was  determinately  led  into  the  path 
that  ever  since  I  have  followed.  Early  in  1861,  namely? 
my  attention  was  awakened  to  a  discussion  that  had  been 
common  then  a  year  or  two  past  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lecture  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  thus  entitled :  '^  The  in- 
fluence  of  Women  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge,^^  *  I 
found  that  in  this  Lecture,  while  Mr.  Buckle  n^bly  ac- 

*  The  Lecture  was  deliyerod  at  the  Royal  InBtitntion  on  the  19th  Hax«h, 
185S,  and  pnbliehod  in  Frafcr^g  Mctgazine  of  the  following^  month. 
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knowledged,  as  a  man,  the  amount  of  benefit  whieli  men 
owed,  as  to  that  progress,  to  the  contributions  of  women, 
he  explained  the  cause  of  the  benefit  by  what  was  gene- 
rally felt  for  the  disputable  assertion,  that  it  lay  with  th^ 
deductive  peculiarity  of  women's  intellect,  as  contrasted 
with  the  inductitfe  character  of  that  of  men.  And  when  I 
compared  this  opinion  with  my  own  gained  results,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  subject  of  Logic  became 
open  to  an  arrangement,  that  in  regard  to  my  own  pur- 
pose was  as  desirable  as  it  was  feasible.  To  my  actual 
state  of  thought,  namely,  it  seemed  much  the  more  easy 
as  well  as  pleasanter  effort  to  make  Logic  in  a  manner 
over  again,  for  my  own  using,  than  to  force  myself  pas- 
sively to  assimilate  the  idea  of  it  held  ordinarily,  I  con- 
sulted, naturally,  Mr.  Mill's  work  on  Logic,  for  points  of 
information  I  felt  needful ;  whence  1  gathered,  beside 
what  was  the  Author's  own  defining  of  the  "  Syllogism", 
the  understanding  of  it  held,  especially,  by  Dr.  Whewell. 
And  1  farther  compared  both  views  with  what  I  found  in 
the  lucid  article  on  the  subject  (headed  "  Organon,")  in 
the  Penny  Cyelopcgdia,^  But  nothing  in  either  case  seemed 
of  right  to  forbid  my  new  hope,  which  the  lecture  of  Mr. 
Buckle  had  aroused.  That  is,  of  proving  my  self-acquired 
notion  of  Logic  that  which  should  be,  in  the  end,  a  dis- 
tinctively yewm/w^  mode,  altogether  compatible  with,  and 
even  requisite  for  companion  to,  the  existing  authorita- 
tive mode-whatever  this  might  finally  turn  out  to  be. 

The  two  following  are  the  grounds  that  are  adduced  by 
the  Lecturer  for  his  opinion  about  women:— "First,  be- 
cause they  are  quicker  [in  intellect]  than  men ;  Secondly, 
because,  being  more  emotional  and  enthusiastic,  they  live 
in  a  more  ideal  world,  and  therefore  prefer  a  method  of 
inquiry  which  proceeds  from  ideas  to  facts ;  leaving  to 
men  the  opposite  method  of  proceeding  from  facts  to 
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ideas."— But  this  latter  thongbt  is  the  very  same  that  I 
had  expressed  by  an  increase  of  proportion  to  the  later 
or  dednctive  part  of  reasoning  over  the  dimension  of  the 
first  part,  or  of  the  inductive  provision  for  idealizing. 
And  yet  I  felt  there  was  a  great  difference,  notwithstand- 
ing, between  my  own  desired  meaning  of  these  terms  and 
that  which  Mr.  Buckle  had  in  view : — ^precisely  through 
my  including  within  the  province  of  legitimate  emotion- 
alism the  whole  effect  of  Theology,  which  to  him  was  a 
mere  nullity: — ^for  if  Theology  were  omitted  from  the 
question,  I  acknowledged  to  myself  that  women's  intel- 
lect, as  such,  would  bear  little  of  comparison  with  men's. 
I  could  only  use  the  terms,  namely,  of  '^  deductive  and 
inductive"  as  with  respect  .to  their  several  predominance 
in  the  cogitative  unit.    But  I  liked  better  the  expression 
that  occurred  to  me,  as  to  especially  the  kinds  of  intellect 
of  men  and  women,  that  the  former  acted  rather  on  the 
principle  of  In/ereneey  and  the  latter  on  the  principle  of 
Deference: — ^because  of  the  implication   here  made  of 
moral  quality  added.    This  widening  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, cast  me  anew  and  with  fresh  force  on  my  latently- 
held  Tree-symbol,  as  alone  fit  to  take  in  its  entire  range. 
I  adhered  to  my  conception  of  Natural  Creation  as  still 
acting,  through  the  means  of  human  intellect ;  and  thus 
elaborating  the  concerned  ideal  forms— or,  continually 
called-forth  generalizations, — with  always  a  vital  kind  of 
agency,  as  different  as  possible  from  the  artificialness  of 
proper  Logic.    And  in  trying— as  I  did  try, — ^to  figure 
forth  the  conception  in  diagram,  what  resulted  was  in 
fact  such  as  fitted  the  Treensymbol,— though  causing  to 
me  a  peculiar  revulsion  as  to  my  original  impression  of 
the  ^^  opaqueness"  of  the  intuitional  mid-barrier.    For, 
when  I  produced  my  initial  lines  of  Induction  into  the 
difibsed  area  of  a  stage  of  Leaf-issuing,  as  Tree-sym- 
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bolism  demanded ;  and  thus  imagined  the  major  premiss 
of  the  case  a  vast  ideal  shadowing^  projected  in  advance  of 
mental  stand-point, — on  which  it  might  consequently  re- 
act, for  new  organizing  of  the  latter,  in  the  same  way  that 
Leaf-issues  produce  organized  stems,  either  Endogenous 
or  Exogenous  according  to  the  Leaf-quality  in  question, 
— ^what  before  was  "  opaque",  as  in  sign  of  crude  intel- 
lect, was  now  contrarily  hollan>.  But  this  baffled  me  only 
a  moment  when  I  remembered  what  so  eminently  is  now 
taught  us  by  physicists,  that  real  darkness  is  the  dark- 
ness of  vacuum ;  and  that,  consequently,  for  representing 
of  light  breaking  in  upon  thought  the  only  type  is  of  ob- 
tained  organization.  Hence  my  conception  became  fixed 
that  the  real  strength  of  manly  intellect,  inferentially  en- 
dowed, was  as  that  of  the  filled  stems  of  exogenous 
timber,  contrasted  with  the  superficialness  of  endogenous 

vegetation. And  more  than  this,  I  new-moulded  my 

idea  of  the  mental  unit,  by  imagining  it  as  really  lowered 
— or,  as  admitting  of  being  lowered, — into  that  of  the 
mere  "  cells"  which  are  in  vegetation  the  common  first- 
stage  of  vegetal  forms.  Just  as  ^^  cells"  make  the  gene- 
ral tissue  of  plants,  so,  I  imagined,  are  instinctive  analogies 
the  basis  of  all  thought.  To  the  lowest,  indeed,  there  is 
no  major  premiss  really  present,  because  purely  of  their 
minuteness  :  whence  thought,  in  their  case,  leaps  immedi- 
ately from  conclusion  to  conclusion, — following  solely,  as 
imperative,  the  common  "  law"  that  "  like  produces  like", 
saving  only  as  to  differences  intervening  in  the  circum- 
stance of  any  novel  production ; — while  actually  this  is 
the  occurrence  that  is  perpetual  wherever  organism  is  in 
question :  so  that  no  one  analogy,  developmentally  en- 
suing, can  be  otherwise  than  a  "  varier"  of  the  "  same- 
ness" of  its  principle, — ^the  "law  of  growth"  ever  grow- 
ing as  the  Tree  grows.    But  whenever  the  case  is  large 
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enough  for  reasoning  to  have  room,  the  abstract  principle 
that  determined  the  analogy  needs  a  special  displaying : 
and  this  means,  when  the  firm  thought-fibre  becomes 
present  which  gives  vegetable  backbone,  or  stem. 

And  if  now,  with  the  aid  of  this  completed  Tree-prin- 
ciple, I  were  to  write  over  again  the  same  survey  of  the 
course  of  Philosophy  that  I  oflfered  in  the  referred-to 
earlier  work  of  my  own,  the  meaning  that  I  should  con- 
sequently now  give  to  the  *^  dialectics"  it  is  concerned 
with  would  be  very  much  more  definite.  At  that  time, 
indeed,  I  felt  truly  the  desirableness  of  regarding  the 
historic  progress  in-whole,  for  which  the  artistic  or  organic 
ability  of  the  work  of  Mr,  Lewes  in  question  (the  two 
terms  being  equivalent  in  my  idea,)  so  felicitously  pre- 
pared the  subject ;  and  hence  I  began  upon  my  object 
with  what  now  I  describe  as  the  proper  Leaf-principle. 
That  is,  of  asserting  all  whatever  of  philosophic  efforts 
to  have  been  of  the  one  nature,  of  a  casting  out,  by  the 
human  mind,  of  successively  "  adventurous  feelers'*  of 
hjrpothesis  ;  such  as  constantly  won  out  of  mental  envi- 
ronment, by  their  dealing  with  it,  fresh  powers  of  reflec- 
tively rectifying  the  subjective  crudeness  that  inevitably 
all  thought-effort  begins  with :  as  to  the  needed  trans- 
piercing of  its  primitive  opaqueness.  But  this  physiologi- 
cally-turned idea  had  at  that  time  no  means  of  completing 
itself,  for  the  want  of  the  "final  purpose"  discerned  in  it 
towards  Sex,  which,  I  contend,  has  naturally  the  sole 
power  of  really  integrating  either  this  or  any  other  ot 
developing  conceptions ; — and  accordingly  I  stopped  short 
with  no  more  than  the  idea  of  morphological  branching  to 
the  course  :  into  the  two  streams  of  Inductive  and  Deduc- 
tive Philosophies,  which  Developmentalism  has  the  glory 
of  now  being  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  unite.  If,  how« 
ever,  I  were  now  fully  to  apply  my  own  type,  with  its  spa- 
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daily  ordered  stages  of  Leaf-chaxacter, — cotyledanotiSj 
prC'^TnetamarpAicy  and  post^metamorpkiCy'^the  meaning 
of  "  dialectics",  as  the  Tree's  mode  of  self-agency  for 
advance  through  the  three  stages,  would  illustrate  it- 
self thus.  Dialectics  being  naturally  as  the  muscular 
self-effort  of  the  mind, — and  hence  producing  what 
Mr.  Spencer  explains,  of  "  struts  and  ties"  to  the  very 
structure  of  the  mind, — must  therein  both  have  helped 
out  the  mind's  contest  with  outer  nature  for  its  obtaining 
proper  nutriment  of  observed  facts,  and  have  elaborated 
inwardly  its  fund  of  intuitional  constitution.  And  thus, 
before  Aristotle,  brilliant  as  were  the  effects  of  initiated 
physicism, — exceptionally  even  prophetic  of  the  final 
Sexual  character  to  be  realized ;  just  as  cactus -flowers 
are  as-if  perfect  flowers,  though  springing  monstrously 
out  of  substance  that  is  stem-less,— the  class-nature  of 
Philosophy  counts  only  for  cotyledonoua.  And  this,  al- 
though always  making  ready  for  the  subsequent  working 
of  the  idea  most  essential  to  the  case,  which  Xenophanes 
substantiated:  of  the  true  Unity  of  the  life-principle 
concerned.  But  when  Aristotle  had  been  led  to  invent 
Logic,  for  the  argamn  that  he  felt  necessary  for  the 
mind's  carrying  on  of  its  struggle :  the  fact  was  that  coin- 
cidently  was  existing  a  fellow-Logic  of  Plato  : — while 
this  also  is  expounded,  as  being  natural  to  the  case,  by 
Tree-symbolism:  as  follows.  The  gymnastics  of  the  mind 
which  dialectics  are,  being  typically  occasioned  by  the  en- 
countering in  the  type  of  the  two  necessary  currents,  of 
the  Leaf-producing  agency  which  has  seat  in  the  earth- 
planted  part  of  the  Tree,  and  of  the  downward-tending 
external  agency,  arising  in  the  Leaf,  which  propagates 
itself  earthwards :  this  manifestly  involves  as  provided 
for  the  event  of  two  different  modes  arising  of  dialectic 
actioui  according  as  either  kind  of  energy  preponderated. 
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And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  as  to  Logic  that  was  Pla- 
tonic, that  the  mental  soil  which  is  in  question  is  only 
what  in  the  higher  super-vegetal  creative  type  means  the 
seat  of  heart-feeling :— accordantly  with  which,  subjective 
dialectics  worked  actually  on,  after  Plato's  time,  until 
duly  they  had  originated  the  affective  Form  of  Relation- 
alism  effectualized  by  Christianity.  The  whole  epoch  of 
these  rival  dialectics,  at  contention  with  one  another,  I 
consider  thus  as  the  season  of  Philosophy's  green-leabge, 
which  mainly  showed  result  in  firmly  planting  the  gene- 
ral Tree  : — such  operation  being  represented  by  especially 
the  outer  triumph  of  Induction,  effected  by  Bacon,  as  to 
driving  the  then-extant  rival  mode  of  Deduction,  for  its 
relative  crudeness  of  subjectiveness,  into  latent  or  sub^ 
terra  position.  But  with  the  modern  outburst  of  De- 
velopmentalism  comes  the  crisis  of  true  Flower-change. 
And  this  means,  of  necessity,  that  Metaphysics  and  Me* 
taphysical  Logic  must  now  gain  the  ostensibleness  of  true 
kind,  which  is  the  turning  henceforth  of  their  hitherto 
Boot-character  into  the  new  Pistil-character,  adapted  for 
real  blending  with  PoUeniferous  Inductivism. 

Still,  as  I  have  now  come  to  recognize,  the  real  perfect- 
ing of  this  crisis  depends  on  Women  coming  in  to  take 
up  and  re-model  the  department  of  Subjective  Logic : 
identical  in  my  own  view  with  the  regulated  plan  of  Sym- 
bolism I  have  stated : — while  the  classifying  of  this  as  I 
have  done,  for  a  sequential  or  dynamic  mode,  and  Mas- 
culine Logic  for  a  static  mode,  has  been  prepared  for — as 
I  must  appeal  to  my  readers, — by  the  whole  course  of 
demonstration  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  :  showing 
how  Time-effects  properly  are  associated  with  Religion, 
as  Space-effects  with  Science ;  and  thus  the  former  made 

naturally  appropriate  to  Women. ^As  to  the  condition 

of  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in  general  whiA 
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befits  their  appropriation  of  the  position,  I  rest  certainly  * 
on  those  qualities  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  adduced^  of  their 
*"  quickness''  and  "emotionalness":  as  combined,  how- 
ever, with  my  own  scheme  of  their  distinctive  inclination 
to  Analogy.  A  Woman's  mental  quickness,  I  conceive, 
means  specifically  an  incessant  and  even  overflowingly- 
prolific  kind  of  mental  productiveness,  thence  charging 
the  mind  to  unfitness  with  primal  ^^  cells"  of  analogies : 
which,  precisely,  the  needed  habit  of  duly  questioning, 
as  Men  do,  has  the  function  of  reducing.  And  to  the 
very  last,  and  the  very  best,  that  Women's  minds  can  be 
ripened  into,  by  the  aid  even  of  a  Logic  rendered  suitable 
to  them,  their  self-made  Forms  of  Thought  should  hence 
surely  keep  the  sign  of  this  quick  running  up. — ^And  yet, 
by  my  idea,  they  are  in  no  way  less  stable  on  this  account : 
— since,  unlike  Mr.  Buckle,  I  am  the  farthest  from  here 
thinking  of  only  what  is  Deductiveness  of  quality,  or  of 
Deference  that  Women  pay  to  mental  images  ready-made 
for  them  ;  but  I  am  thinking,  in  addition,  of  precisely 
their  ability  of  creating  such  at  first  hand  for  themselves. 
What  they  habitually  begin  with — ^as  the  simple  crying 
out,  at  every  fresh  mental  object,  ^^  it  is  like  this,  it  is 
like  that," — n>ken  controlled,  as  I  am  contending  for,  by  a 
true  principle  of  Analogy,  I  conceive  to  be  really  capable 
of  growing  into  a  legitimate  counterpart  to  the  Logical 
Organon  of  scientific  Men  : — ^always  being  understood, 
however,  that  it  is  acting  where  in  place,  within  the 
adapted  or  emotional  domain. 

And  now  let  me  carry  forward  this  plan  into  the  subject 
that  is  my  proper  one,  of  the  ideal  Arts. 


It  is  obviously  first  necessary  to  show  how  my  own 
postulate  about  Art  affords  really  that  proper  Uniiy  to 
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the  subject,  which  admits  of  the  proposed  scheme  being 
applied  to  it : — my  recogniziDg  in  Theology,  namely,  that 
which  yields  with  sufficingness  the  common  type  of  Art. 
With  this  let  me  then  begin. 

Under  this  view  it  is  implied,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
human  Art  is  considered  always  as  at  the  same  time  a 
mere  part,  though  the  highest  part,  of  what  is  Nature's 
general  Art  in  creation.  And  this  furnishes  at  once,  as  I 
consider,  a  true  ground  for  the  classifying  of  the  whole 
series  of  Arts,  in  sub-division  to  the  integral  conception 
of  Art : — namely,  accordingly  as  they  are  treatable  the 
more  advisedly  in  the  light  of  himan  Art,  or  of  JuUural: 
or,  in  other  words,  as  of  specialty  they  are  conscious  or 
jiTicanscious  Arts.  By  taking  Theology,  however,  as  typical 
in  the  case,  I  assert,  for  myself,  the  desirableness  of 
abiding  by  the  natural  estimation.  The  following,  then, 
is  the  idea  of  Art-development,  and  of  the  classifying 
principle  resultant,  which,  in  connection  with  the  forego- 
ing, does  indeed  so  approve  itself  to  me  as — ^according  to 
my  own  circular  mode  of  thinking,— to  form  the  proper 
argument  of  its  requisite  demonstration ;  and  precisely 
for  the  integralness  I  find  in  it. 

The  true  quality  of  self-consistency  and  naturalness  is 
provided,  as  I  consider,  to  my  own  view,  by  this  which  I 
would  give  as  my  general  explanation  about  Art  that  is 
human  or  idealistic.  Namely,  that  its  action  is  entirely 
by  created  Symbols,  however  variously  ordered.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  passing  into  this  form  of  the  related  "  pri- 
mal cells"  of  the  mind  which  I  have  described,  is  only 
rightly  the  consequence  of  a  beginning  selfism  established 
there,  with  the  alleged  need  of  a  manifested  expression ; 
since  this  turn  henceforth  given  to  the  simple  finding  of 
analogies  in  outer  nature,  does  obviously  respond  to  the 
final  human  demand  now  produced  into  our  beinghood, 
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which  is  that  of  the  mind's  holding  within  itself,  contained 
in  its  own  ptracture,  what  may  be  to  it  the  master-key 
to  the  structure  of  outer  nature. — For  such  master-key 
certainly  is  Symbol,  when  selfism  and  intellect  are  made 
commensurately  concurrent  I — By  creation  of  Symbol,  I 
conceive,  the  mind  fixed  itself  then,  and  for  ever,  into 
the  position  of  a  commanding  harmony  with  environment, 
which  gives  character  universally  to  present  Int^Uect: 
notwithstanding— or,  as  rather  I  should  say,  on  precisely 
account  of — its  pervading  subjection  to  Sex-division.  The 
whole  substance  of  Art,  therefore,  needs  be  shown,  for 
such  view,  in  a  state  of  bare  tendency  to  this  end  :  thus 
helping  it  ever  forwards,  by  the  very  law  of  develop- 
mental causation; — while  I  consider  this  answered  to, 
effectually,  by  the  Sex-nature  which  I  have  also  been  at- 
tributing to  Logic.  I  suppose,  namely,  that  the  rule  of 
the  two  currents  concerned — impulsive  self-expression, 
and  the  re-actionary  check  upon  this  from  environment, 
more  or  less  undergone  in  proportion  to  the  repressed 
hastiness  of  the  action  :  making  up,  by  their  struggle, 
the  full  purport  of  Logic,  of  both  kinds, — ^may  be  stated 
as  this,  'the  greater  the  amount  of  such  corrective  the 
impulsive  effort  can  assimilate,  without  losing  its  impul- 
sive nature,  the  more  perfect  is  in  every  case  the  Art ; 
but  it  is  lowered  as  such,  nevertheless,  the  very  instant 
its  impulsiveness  is  over-balanced  and  mastered.  Nor 
actually  do  I  miss  what  there  should  be  accordantly  in 
the  real  facts  of  the  Art-progress : — as  now  I  will  ex- 
plain.—In  Theologic  Symbolization,  what  I  take  for 
its  typical  or  stock  character  lies  in  this,  that  while  in- 
deed the  circumstantial  repression  on  it  which  is  that 
of  intellectual  rectification  is  at  its  minimum,  yet  it 
assimilitates  to  the  Ml,  or  may  do  so,  without  anything 
of  loss  to  its  Symbolic  character,  what  is  the  rectification 
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really  proper  to  it,  of  the  sabjective  or  moral  kind  of 
dialectics  ; — while  in  the  subsequent  Arts  of  the  whole 
series,  doubly-ftimished  as  such,  there  is  a  continuing 
progress  towards  the  contrary  effect,  of  Symbolic  nar 
ture  merged  into  an  aspect  that  conceals  this,  through 
preponderance  of  proper  Logical  effect.  And  Theology 
also  shows  on  itself  the  real  manner  of  this  progress. 
Primarily,  the  only  outward  sort  of  check  that  its  im- 
pulsiveness is  subjected  to  is  what  affects  the  outer  mould- 
ing of  its  Symbols ;  and  this  causes  the  unconsciousness 
that  it  begins  with,  and  which  is  rightful  to  it  always  in 
its  purely  subjective  mode.  But  this  condition,  and  the 
unconsciousness  of  it,  dissolve  the  very  instant  fellow- 
beings  come  in  question :  bringing  with  them,  as  they 
must,  the  occasion  of  controversy.  Now  begins,  of  ne- 
cessity, the  need  of  the  proper  Logical  conflict  for  the 
two  currents  of  expression  and  repression  which  tran- 
scends the  instrumentation  of  mere  Symbolism;  and 
Theology  henceforth  must  incarnate  itself  in  Language. 
And  this  is  identical  with  produced  consciousness  of 
itself: — ^peculiarly,  as  I  urge,  through  the  integrally- 
opposed  methods  of  employed  Logia  For  always,  by 
my  theory,  it  is  only  by  the  fact  of  two  sexual  variations- 
in-consciousness  being  produced,  that  consciousness  itself 

is  produced. Here,  then,  is  the  entire  clue  to  the 

point  under  concern.  Wherever  Symbolism-proper,  or 
of  the  primitive  sort,  remains  permaiiently  triumphant 
in  Art,  through  preserved  character  of  subjectiveness, 
this  is  accountable  for  of  Stock-nature  and  Feminine. 
Wherever  contrarily  it  is  Langnage-cjiaracter  and  Logic 
that  prevail,  Art  is  Stamen-like  and  Masculine. 

Between  Theology  at  the  one  end  of  the  Art-series,  and 
Language  at  the  other  end, — thcU  standing  in  single  stock ; 
tkis  divided,  as  to  the  philosophy  of  it,  in  sex-depart- 
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ments, — ^I  thus  suppose  a  mid-sphere  where  the  inclining 
to  either  extreme  mode  of  self-expression  suffices,  as  such, 
for  the  needed  classifying  of  its  component  modes  of  Art 
Language  from  the  first  stands  as  rival  to  pure  Symbol- 
ism :  its  own  facile  handy  Symbols  of  Words — split  and 
polished  by  their  undergone  logical  testing,  —being  alter- 
native in  availableness  with  the  proper  kind  of  Symbols 
which  remain  integral ;  and  which  address  always,  cor- 
respondently,  our  entire  body  of  feeling,  whichever  be 
the  special  sense  they  have  the  nature  to  take  hold  of  by 
their  appeal.    And  apparently  the  special  sense  that  is 
appealed  to  helps  out,  by  what  is  the  quality  of  its  specialty, 
the  double  course  that  is  demanded:  as  thus  : — Theology, 
in  its  progress  towards  verbal  communicativeness,  allies 
itself  naturally,  in  mid-course,  with  Arts  that  address 
severally    our   eye-sense  and  our  ear-sense; — but  the 
former,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  course  that  is  analogous,  of 
the  two,  to  the  final  painting  by  Words  ;  and  the  latter 
that  which  lingers  in  the  Symbolic  character  :  while  there 
is  another  mode  of  permanent  Art  which  indeed  fully 
keeps  the  latter  to  the  last,  by  its  essentially  addressing, 
up  to  present  times,  as  Theology  did  originally,  the  whole 
mass   of  sense-appreciation  at  once:— that  of  Drama. 
And  hence  that  which  I  require  of  a  proper  class-idea, 
for  now  the  duly  ^^  polarizing"  of  my  notion  of  Art,  is 
really  answered  entirely  by  the  common  way  of  judging 
of  Art  which  describes  it  as  respectively  dramatic  or 
realistic: — Music,  for  instance,  falling  the  rather  into 

the  former  mode,  and  Painting  into  the  latter. But 

here  becomes  necessary  what  indeed  is  an  extended  kind 
of  ^'  polarization",  regarding  the  entire  subject  To  show, 
namely,  why  this  classing  suffices  farther,  as  to  that  which 
is  the  point  most  essential,  of  the  marking  of  progressive 
consciouBness-of-Art,  I  must  turn,  for  the  moment,  to  a 
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view  of  the  whole  course  in  reverse*  I  mean,  to  one  that 
shall  take  Langaage,  in  place  of  Theology,  as  the  afforder 
of  its  type. 

If  Langnage  be  considered  separately,  as  a  stock-Art 
for  itself,  the  whole  history  of  its  career  into  its  present 
state  of  consciousness  of  its  own  Art-character,  surely 
does  bear  out  thus  the  above  plan,  when  studied  develop- 
mentally.  What  is  the  Logic  of  Language  we  know  as 
Grammar,  and  before  Grrammar  was  invented,  truly  Lan- 
guage was  as  destitute  of  self-reflection  in  it  as  also  is 
sex-character  in  any  "  stock"  only  latent,  and  defective  in 
ostensibleness.  Why  Grammar  was  invented,  however, 
was  manifestly — as  just  said  of  the  bringing  of  Logic 
into  Theology, — through  the  regard  paid  in  speech,  not 
primarily  bethought  of,  to  its  effect  on  a  listener.  That 
is,  through  a  marked  increase  of  the  "  imitative'*  element 
in  Language,  implying  attention  to  the  act  of  self-expres- 
sion, as  superadded  to  the  "interjectional",  or  crudely- 
impulsive  element.  Nor,  in  fact,  did  the  amount  of  self- 
attention  to  speech  actually  reach  the  required  point  of 
needing  Grammar's  invention,  till  precisely — as  Prof.  Max 
Mullerhas  shown, — common  intercourse  with  fellow-beings 
grew  towards  intercourse  between  fellow-nations.  And, 
to  support  the  taking  of  this  actually  as  a  developmental 
cause^ — explaining  thus  the  constant  ripening  of  speech 
into  a  communicative,  in  the  place  of  but  an  impulsive, 
Art, — the  same  Professor  has  notably  farther  shown,  that 
the  power  of  infusing  Grammar  into  Language,  dra?m 
from  need  of  mastering  alien  modes  of  Language,  has 
immeasurably  enhanced  itself,  as  the  theory  needs,  in 
proportion  as  these  alien  modes  respect  widely-parted 
epochs  of  speech-development. 

The  same  course  then,  and  no  other, — only  with  a  differ- 
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enCe, — I  attribute  to  every  other  Art :— requiring,  how- 
ever, the  understanding,  at  the  outset,  that  each  other 
Art  only  exists,  indeed,  as  specifically  a  protest  against 
Language,  as  to  its  sufficiency  for  what  it  claims  to 
be,  of  a  medium  for  human  self-expression.  Precisely 
that  interjectional  element  that  Grammar  tends  constantly 
to  extinguish,  the  Arts  that  are  the  "  fine  Arts"  have 
taken  upon  them  to  cultivate  and  triumphantly  establish. 
Thus  all  of  them,  in  a  manner,  are  at  issue  with  Language; 
just  as  naturally  they  are  all  ministrant  to  Theology : — 
excepting  only  Poetry,  the  superfine  of  the  Arts,  of  which 
the  exquLsiteness  of  the  triumph  is  just  this,  to  have 
mastered  very  Language  into  Symbolism's  slave.  The 
dipt  "  phonetic"  instruments  of  Words^  when  they  are 
forced,  as  they  are  forced,  by  the  self-energy  of  thought, 
to  express  indicatingly  to  a  listener  even  what  full  mytho- 
logical and  dramatic  Symbols  convey  of  impulsive  import, 
— just,  as  otherwise  they  adapt  themselves  to  ratiocinative 
arguing,— give  to  Language  the  Poetic  force  of  Art  which 

is  Language's  most  perfect  of  attainments. ^And  every 

fellow- Art  of  the  whole  class  shows  a  varying  somewhat 
of  the  same  history. 

What  Painting  was  primarily  was  merely  Picture- 
language,  employed  needfully  as  a  means  of  narration 
that  was  even  long  anterior  to  Hieroglyphics.  And  be- 
tween them  lay  the  notable  struggle  for  the  framing  forth 
of  the  wondrous  Alphabet j  which  has  carried  itself,  as  it 
has,  by  consecutive  borrowings  of  one  nation  from  another, 
often  of  character  the  most  opposite,  in  one  track  : — the 
struggle  meaning,  how  far  in  each  letter  should  the  nature 
of  full  symbol  be  preserved,  as  seems  earliest  to  have  been 
the  preferred  case  ;  or  should  su£fer  the  phonetic  trunca- 
tion which  now  seems  to  have  settled  itself  universally 
for  the  best  kind  of  process. In  the  modern  Picture- 
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language  of  Painting,  however,  this  contrary  effect 
follows,  that  while  the  two  practices  are  open,  of  the 
literal  or  realistic  kind  of  Art^  and  the  symbolic,  the 
latter  stands  notoriously — though  by  no  means  unoon- 
testably,--  as  high  Art.  There  are  those,  it  is  true,  who 
of  the  "  Two  Paths"  pursued  alternatively  by  painters, 
would  gladly  exclude  the  esteemed  upper-path  from  In- 
timacy :  but,  none  the  less,  both  continue  to  be  trodden, 
and  to  be  admitted  lawful.  And  may  it  not  be  taken  for 
the  real  reason  of  their  being  so,  that  the  Language  that 
Painting  is,  when  used  for  narration,  is  in  fact  but  a  one- 
sided mode  of  Language  :  one  in  which  verbs  take  the 
lead  in  importance,  just  as  statical  or  still-life  Painting 
resembles  Language  that  rests  upoii  nouiis  ? — ^Yerbs  are 
representable  only  in  Symbol; — and  what  emotional 
feeling  is,  which  addicts  itself  to  Symbols,  does  again, 
through  its  objects  being  relations  more  than  things, 
affect  principally  verbs,— or,  what  is  virtually  equivalent, 
adjectives. 

Before  need  came,  however,  of  the  Picture-writing  of 
History,  to  primitive  human  beings,— or,  while  the  emo- 
tions to  be  presented  were  so  far  from  yet  expressible  by 
verbs,  or  by  adjectives,  that  they  rested  in  need  barely  of 
interjections, — ^Art,  other  than  Theologic,  was  entirely 
engrossed  in  the  one  form  of  Dramatic  Art :  that  which 
constituted  from  the  first,  and  has  done  all  along,  a  true 
secular  parallel  to  Theology,  beginning  with  utter  absence 
of  help  from  Language,  and  meaning  only  gesticulation, 
either  of  fighting-kind  or  dancing-kind,  with  ear-stimu- 
lation of  pre-music,  and  ending  with  inclusion  most 
decisive  of  Language.  A  true  Drama  is  still,  bj  no 
means  so  much  a  course  of  events  represented,  as  it  is, 
in  reality,  an  embodied  interjection,  emotionally  thrown 
out ; — ^the  most  different  imaginable  from  a  logical  expo- 
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sition.  But  originally  it  was  nothing  but  a  bodpng  forth 
of  what  was  merest  as  well  as  rudest  kind  of  impulse.— 
Music,  also,  is  continuously  of  this  kind.  Tlfie  vocal 
Music  of  Opera  is  narrative  in  part,  through  its  alliance 
made  with  Words  ;  but  the  truest  kind  of  Music  is  that 
where  it  speaks  for  itself, — and  always  inteqectionally, 
as  an  organon  independent  of  syllogisms. 

The  opposite  leanings,  again,  are  markedly  displayed 
by  those  other  two  Arts  which  have  common  material — 
so  differently  acted  on! — in  stone:  Architecture  and 
Sculpture.  The  latter  approaches  Poetry  for  its  power  of 
assimilating,  and,  at  the  same  time  over-mastering,  the 
imitative  realism  of  its  function;  but  the  former  is  like 
Music,  interjectional  throughout,*  and  dramatic  to  the 
very  basis  of  its  intention. 

Thus,  in  each  and  every  Art  do  I  conclude  that  the 
"  Two  Paths"  which  Mr.  Euskin  has  attributed  to  Paint- 

•  Let  me  here  repeat  a  striking^  historical  aneodote^  that  was  in  fact  pre- 
sent to  my  mind  when,  a  few  pages  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  "  bnbble^-images  of 
Women's  minds  as  perhaps  capable  of  spreading  oat  into  a  whole  "  dome^  of 
ooneeption.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  relates  in  his  accoont  of  Ceylon  (I.  481),  that, 
aooording  to  the  Mdhawomso,  when  the  Singhalese  prince  Dntngaimann  waa 
desiring  to  build  his  stnpendoos  Boanwell^  dagoba,  "he  consulted  a  mason  as 
to  the  most  suitable  form,  who,  '  filling  a  golden  dish  with  water,  and  taking 
some  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  caused  a  bubble  in  the  form  of  a  coral  bead  to 
rise  on  the  surfkce ;  and  he  replied  to  the  king.  In  this  form  will  I  oonstmot 
it/"'- — ^If,  however,  we  connect  mentally  this  bubble-notion  of  Architecture, 
with  the  really-primfiaval  stage  which  was  that  of  the  mere  improving  on 
natural  caves,  we  gain  farther  an  illustration  that  is  thus  thorough,  as  to  the 
whole  course  of  subjectivity  in  operation.  Namely,  showing  mental  energy 
as  at  first  dealing  only  with  environment  as  it  happened  to  be,  with  merely  so 
much  of  a  voluntaxy  hollowing  out,  in  addition,  of  due  breathing-space  and 
vision-space  for  the  mind,  from  the  encompassing  solid,  as  should  yield  to  it, 
beneath  its  ideals,  a  somewhat  of  retained  power  of  self-movement :— "  soli- 
diiy",  to  the  mind,  meaning  always  its  "enduring"  or  habitual  experience. 
To  this,  however,  in  proportion  as  self-energy  increased,  has  succeeded— first^ 
selected  places  for  excavation  ;•— «nd  next,  that  beginning  regard  paid  to  ex- 
terior, as  well  as  interior,  which  marks  the  dawn  of  objective  intention,  and 
which  the  babble-form  expresses :— this  leading  the  way  to  what  modem 

AH 
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iagf  in  condemning  one  of  them,  are  essentially  presented 
in  a  manner  that  does  indeed  mark  oat  opposite  classes 
in  the  Arts,  but  that  does  so  in  only  supporting  the  true 
lawfulness  of  both :  namely,  as  showing  that  the  dratnatie 
line  of  Art  and  the  realistic  line  are  really  blended  in  the 
nature  of  every  Art,  though  with  varying  preponderance, 
just  as  much  as  in  every  mode  of  Language  are  the  inter- 
jectional  and  imitative  modes  of  speech  blended,  accord- 
ing to  the  specialty  of  disposition  in  the  people  that  is 
concerned: — this  specialty  being  dependent,  as  I  conceive, 
on  the  respectively  subjective  or  social  characteristics  of 

the  people. ^And  here  occurs  the  point  that  leads  on 

immediately  to  what  I  am  thinking  of  as  proper  sexual 
"  crisis"  in  Art-progress. 

The  judgment  I  have  been  passing  on  the  averaged 
characters  of  the  various  Arts  may  well  appear  question- 
able to  other  persons.  But,  if  so, — and  I  expect  it,— 
this  will  only  help  my  principal  object ;  which  is  that  of 
showing  that  the  ever-capable  variance  of  the  respective 
leanings  of  Art,  towards  symbolism  or  realism,  is  con- 
trollable farther,  and  most  especially  so,  by  the  personal 
variance  of  disposition,  of  the  same  kind,  that  attaches 
to  the  worker  in  any  Art     For,  this  idea  being  admitted, 

modes  show,  of  yet  solely  tbe  power  of  heaping^  detail  upon  this,  either  in  thfl 
still-impulsive  Gothic  mode,  or  the  deliherately-intellectual  Grecian  mods. 
This  modern  sta^e  is  what  it  is,  eminently,  through  its  working  ./rom  detail 
parte — of  stones  or  hricks, — towards  the  general  form ;  while  in  excavating 
the  entire  form  is  primal.  And  here  is  met  the  fall  contrast  I  am  ddsigmng 
between  Symbolism  and  Sdentifio  method : — even  that  which  at  first  appeaif 
in  it  as  an  incongmonsness  of  image — in  taming  the  figure  of  growth  into 
that  of  Art  which  is  mechanical, — vanishing  on  consideration :  since  both  en- 
dogenous and  molluscous  kinds  of  structure  are  as  an  excavating  effort,  whila 
exogenous  and  vertebrate  kinds  have  principal  reference  to  exterior.  What 
there  I  call  a  coiUng  process,  I  need  here  only  think  of  as  a  process  of  mentsl 
horing.  Crudely-subjective  thought  gains  a  chamber  and  a  passage  for  itself 
by  pressing  back  environment  with  its  own  body ;— and  the  shape  of  itselfi 
thos  eztemaUj  impressed,  is  the  meaniqg  of  its  habit  of  ABthxopomorphisml 
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the  inference  that  I  am  pnrsning  is  at  once  gained,  that 
with  Women's  entering  fairly  into  the  field  of  Art,  as 
competitors  with  Men  in  the  function  of  bestowing  charac- 
ter on  Art,  their  excess  of  impulsive  and  introspectional 
habit  must  act  as  precisely  national  characjter  has  acted 
in  the  parting  out  of  specially  two  large  classes  of  modes 
of  Speech :  namely,  in  giving  true  Sex-character  to  the 
division  that  obtains  ordinarily  and  practically  in  the 
understanding  about  Language,  as  divided  into  varying 
modes  of  Speech.    That  which  has  given  Grammar,  or 
Logic,  to  Language,  has  been  only  the  extended  social- 
ness  of  mankind  which  has  grown  into  communion  be- 
tween nations :  adding  logical  improvements  and  logical 
consciousness  to  Grammar,  only  in  proportion  to  the 
widening  of  this  communion.     But  this  meaus  a  national 
stamp  set  on  Language  altogether  in  accordance  with 
what  is  now  taken  for  a  sexual  stamp  set  on  Mind,  the  sign 
also  of  produced  consciousness. ^And,  in  actual  illus- 
tration of  this  theory,  I  have  the  signal  event  to  refer  to 
which  has  happened,  though  only  recently,  to  the  study 
of  Language ;  precisely  as  attending  on  a  carrying  of 
^^  comparative  grammar"  into  a  domain  of  alien  tongues 
altogether  uncomprehended  before : — the  unfolding  to 
linguists  of  the  old  and  sacred  language  of  Lidia.    At 
the  discovery  of  Sanscrit,  there  was  actually  such  new 
meaning  infused  into  the  study  as  was  parallel  to  nothing 
less  than,  according  to  Professor  Muller's  expression,  what 
was  aflforded  to  Geography  by  the  discovery  of  America.  . 
And  the  very  reason  of  this,  as  I  understand  him,  was 
the  obtaining  of  a  stage  of  linguism  so  far  back  in  the 
Art's  progress,  and  so  essentially  diverse  in  conditions 
from  existing  stages,  as  to  have  duly  given  basis,  for  the 
first  time,  to  an  evolutional  or  derivative  assortment  of 
such  stages :  laid  out,  as  of  primal  importance,  in  a  plan  of 
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families  of  languages. This  assortment  established, 

however,  immediately  is  involved  the  "  crisis"  that  dis- 
tinctively touches-  Women's  minds  as  concerned  in  it 
That  is :  a  state  of  Art  comes  in  view  which  implies  that 
when  the  assortment  shall  be  established,  it  shall  include 
in  it  an  assorted  line  specially  fit  for  Women's  minds  to 
adopt,  fihen  these  are  ready  for  it : — ^the  two  things  being 
what  I  take  fbr  coincident  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 
And  this  plan  of  metamorphic  crisis  I  imagine  applicable 
to  universal  modes  of  Art,,  potentially  if  not  actually, 
and  necessary  for  the  real  simplifying — ^with  whatever 
semblance  of  the  contrary  effect, — of  the  new  mass  of 
complication  which  occurs  at  this  point  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  several  "  Logic"  of  each  Art 

And  a  derivative  mode  of  "  Graifimar",  fit  to  attach 
itself  to  every  kind  of  moulded  Art, — joined  with  an 
attending  implication  of  what  goes  with  the  dividing  into 
families, — is  again  only  the  same  with  what  I  am  think- 
ing of  as  a  Subjective  mode  of  Logic  :  or,  with  the  exer- 
cise of  Symbolic  Method. Also,  as  to  Theology,  which 

stands  as  my  own  type  of  Art,  it  has  indeed  been  my 
experience,  in  my  Womanly  way  of  handling  it,  that  the 
derivative  practice  on  it  which  I  have  followed,  as  con- 
cerned with  generated  and  generating  Symbols,  is  truly 
the  bestowing  on  the  Art  a  grasp  on  my  own  interest  and 
my  own  consciousness  that  it  had  nothing  of  while  re- 
maining in  its  first  state,  of  barely  static  treatment. 

If  Theology  frst  began  to  be  a  conscious  Art,  as  I  ima- 
gine it  did,  through  effect  of  Logic  begun  at  all  to  be 
made  to  bear  on  it ;  and  then,  of  a  Logic  merely  statical* 
— I  imagine  that  when  this  becomes  responded  to  fairly 
by  a  derivative,  or  natural  Woman's  kind  of  arguing  on 
it,  its  consciousness,  as  it  were,  is  heightened  into  being 
made  conscious  of  being  conecioos.    That  is,  it  becomes 
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able  to  compare  itself,  as  Sexual;  with  what  it  was  before 
when  without  Sex. 

As  to  the  fact,  however,  —or  rather,  as  to  its  being  a 
fact, — ^that  the  mental  nature  of  Women  has  in  general 
this  kind  of  leaning,  I  grant,  and  am  exclusively  suppos- 
ing, that  proof  of  it  lies  only,  as  in  circle,  with  the  entire 
view  I  am  propounding.  I  attempt  to  prove  it,  namely, 
alone  by  DendramarpAtsnu 

That  is  :  I  claim  only  to  be  right  thus  far,  that  the 
past  course  of  Women's  developing  functious,  as  limited 
within  merely  pre-sexual  conditions,  bears  promise,  ana- 
logically, of  their  coming,  after  the  crisis  of  sex-chauge, 
to  take  on  them  peculiarly  and  ostensibly  the  dramatic 
side  of  the  practice  of  Art,  interpretable  by  symbolic  or 

derivative  Logic. ^Antecedently  to  the  crisis,  I  only 

daim  to  repeat  generally  what  I  have  said  of  their  past 
dealing  with  Theology :  namely,  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
indeed  mainly  latent,  just  as  Boot-function  is  so,  in  the 
developing  course  of  Endogenous  plant- life;  and  yet, 
like  this  also,  with  the  effectiveness  that  has  constantly 
been  tending  towards  a  final  characterization  in  Pistil- 
function. 

Thus,  I  consider  that  it  suffices  to  this  view  merely  to 
point,  as  1  did  in  that  previous  case,  to  the  continually- 
helping  action  supplied  by  Women  :  needing  here,  as  to 
the  case  of  Art  in  general,  to  show  duly  nothing  more 
than  an  ever-present  dramatic  element  in  it 1  recog- 
nize this  for  displayed,  then,  in  that  whole  character  of 
their  wonted  self-expression  which  does  now,  and  as  I 
infer  must  from  the  first  have  done,  address  itself  the 
rather  to  feeling  that  is  general,  than  to  any  that  might 
be  touched  by  that  which  concerns  principally  Art-methods, 
of  the  partionlar  stirring  and  delectation  of  any  partica- 
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lar  senBe.  Laws  of  colour,  and  of  form,  and  of  soimd, 
mnst  ever  as  to  Women  have  been  altogether  in  subor- 
dination to  the  need  of  giving  out  the  inward  life  in  them 
which  of  necessity  is  integral,  and  needs  the  whole  being 
to  express  it.  And  this  must  always  have  rendered  ges- 
ture rather  than  language  what  it  is  natural  to  them  to 
express  themselves  by ;  while  the  whole  practice  of  so- 
ciety has  varyingly  assisted  the  same  result  Even  at 
present,  when  the  effect  of  social  restraint  laid  upon  them 
is  so  much  lessened  as  it  is,  they  still  much  more  express 
themselves  by  general  movements,  and  turn  of  counte- 
nance, than  by  speech.  Let  therefore  only  this  effect  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  applied  with  due  proportion  to  the 
whole  course  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  due  case  seems 
made  out :  since,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is  known  for 
^  expression''  in  Art  is  intrinsically  of  dramatic  nature ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Women  ever  have  been  capable 
of  displaying  this,  or,  it  may  be,  of  creating  it  where  it 
was  absent,  in  the  part  they  have  ever  played  with  r^ard 
to  Art.  They  have,  at  all  events,  helped  Men  as  their 
models,  or  their  copiers,  or  performers.  But  the  sitter 
needs  to  ^^  act"  what  the  modeller  would  represent ;  and 
the  performer,  if  not  the  copier,  who  has  helped,  has  also 
really  dramatized  her  work.  And,  as  I  contend^  this 
has  really  been  Art-effort  on  her  own  part,  of  truly  cre- 
ative sort,  and  eminently  of  vivifying  sort,  even  while 
totally  absorbed,  as  to  social  recognition,  in  the  Man's 
part.  A  simple  melody  sung  with  genuine  feeling,  coming 
warm  from  the  heart  of  a  merest  peasant  girl,  may  weU 
have  often  planted  it  in  human  memory,  and  thence  Jirst 
given  enduring  life  to  it,.when  without  such  unheeded 
assistance  it  would  never  have  established  its  Art-charao- 

ter. ^But,  let  this  and  similar  agencies  be  admitted, 

and  it  is  certainly  not  impossible)  but^  on  the  contrary^  is 
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analogically  all  but  necessary  to  happen,  that  under  cul- 
ture they  mnst  arrive  to  originate  for  themselves,  when  a 
line  of  Art  adapted  to  their  habit  shall  once  openly  be 
allowed  of  for  such,  on  the  part  of  existing  Artists. 

When  Art  was  totally  without  aid  from  Women, — I 
mean,  such  as  Women  actively  alforded,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  subjective  impulses ;  and  by  no  means 
only  such  as  they  produced  for  Men,  by  being  stimulat- 
ing objects  of  Men's  instincts : — it  was  rudely  limited  to 
its  cotyledonous  stage,  as  of  mere  dendromorphic  un- 
sexism.  But  this  implies,  as  before  urged,  that  Women's 
beginning  to  take  share  in  it,  carries  prophecy  in  itself, 
dendromorphicaUy,  of  Art's  nature  thence  approaching 
its  true  crisis,— to  bring  naturaUy  its  own  highest  of 
conditions. 

Nor  in  any  way  does  this  signify  what  to  common  feel- 
ing is  so  unlikely  as  that  henceforth  might  be  expected 
to  arise,  on  occasion,  such  phenomenon  in  Art  as  that  of 
a  Woman-Shakspeare,  a  Woman-Beethoven,  a  Woman- 
Baffael  or  Michel-Angelo.  The  hypothesis  even  ex- 
pressly lies  the  other  way,  jTorbidding  this : — since  what- 
ever these  Art-magnates  have  been,  has  by  Tree-rule 
precisely  been  owing  to  what  this  makes  their  status  of 
^^  hermaphroditism",  which  Sexism  has  the  function  of 
abolishing  and  superseding.  Of  Shakspeare  especially, — 
to  take  this  for  what  peculiarly  it  is  here,  through  the 
Art  concerned,  of  the  rightly  typical  case  to  be  judged 
by, — the  illustriousness  of  the  rank  held  is  well  admitted 
to  have  proceeded  from  his  having  blended  as  he  has,  in 
the  effect  of  his  works,  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes. 
And  that  means,  as  I  would  express  it,  the  womanliness 
of  keen  feeling  impassionately  poured  forth;  and  the 
manliness  acting  rather  by  restraint  upon  this,  through 
regard  had  pervadingly  to  an  outward  mental  posture^ 
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referred  to  a  spectator  looking  on.  Dramatic  feeling  with- 
ont  the  latter,  or  some  degree  of  the  latter,  can  never 
become  ripened  to  Dramatic  Art  A  Woman-dramatist, 
however,  with  a  realized  Art-condition  of  Sex,  must  in- 
evitably only  intensify  the  impulsiveness  of  the  rendering; 
as  the  Male  dramatist  of  the  ftiture  must  oppositely  in- 
tensify the  reflective  effect.  And  this  indeed  must  pre- 
vent as  much  for  Men  as  for  Women  the  arising  of  a  re- 
peated Shakspeare : — which,  however,  is  the  fartJiest  from 
preventing,  both  for  Men  and  for  Women,  the  possibility 
of  an  Art-character's  being  attainable,  and  even  already 
attained,  actually  greater  tiian  Shakspeare's. 


Such  being  then  my  desired  ordering  of  the  subject,  in 
what  way  may  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  brought  thus  to 
bear  on  my  own  object :  that  of  proving — or  rather,  of 
submitting  proof, — ^that  the  sexualizing  of  Philosophy  is 
prepared  for,  in  the  matter  of  application  to  the  various 

kinds  of  Art,  by  the  existing  state  of  these  ? 1  have 

now  to  draw  out  this  believed  bearing,  by  uniting  on  it 
the  considerations  I  have  glanced  over.  And  in  fact,  as 
I  perceive,  the  so  doing  is  the  indispensable  step  towards 
proceeding  into  the  matter  yet  remaining  to  be  dealt  with, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  of  really  culminating  importance  : 
that  of  Philosophy's  application  to  general  History, 

I  do  indeed  consider,  as  to  what  is,  inmiediate  to  this 
chapter,  that  no  more  than  the  showing,  as  I  believe  to 
have  done,  that  ^^  two  sides"  are  found  present  in  the 
general  practice  of  the  Arts,  such  as  naturally  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  proper  Sexhood  of  Artists,  is  intrinsi- 
cally to  have  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Arts  must  be  analogously  two-sided :  having  its 
feminine  or  derivative  side,— of  which  tiie  actual  state- 
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ment  makes  a  tentative  specimen^ — ^needed  rightfully  to 
Bupplement  what  is  the  ordinary  method  of  Philosophy, 

here  adjudged  for  analytic  and  masculine. But   I 

thoroughly  recognize  that  this  view,  and  the  availableness 
of  it,  depend  always  in  the  main  on  the  deeper  considerar 
tion  involved, — and  that  is  so  by  the  very  meaning  of 
Philosophy,— of  a  principle  being  concerned,  as  attached 
to  the  proffered  mode,  which  may  be  equal  to  the  transi- 
tion referred  to  :  having  a  power  in  it,  namely,  of  apply- 
ing not  solely,  any  longer,  to  particular  forms  of  Art, 
such  as  answer  to  the  degree  of  Culture  in  particular 
persons,  but  to  that  matter  of  Art  in  the  abstract  which, 
as  such,  is  connected  with  Culture  taken  also  in  the 
abstract, — as  affecting,  if  not  entire  human  nature,  yet 
those  large  amassed  bodies  of  human  beings,  with  which 
History  concerns  itself,  as  being  Nations.  And  the  more 
closely  I  approach  to  this  idea  of  transition,  the  more  do 
I  distinguish  indeed  what  actual  degree  of  difference 

must  needfully  attach  to  the  mental  action  I To  study 

History  by  "  derivative  grammar",  I  say  to  myself,  can- 
not possibly  be  done  with  the  rules  of  a  grammar  merely 
statical. — That  is,  the  very  ^^  laws"  that  are  to  be  admitted 
those  of  Culture,  when  accounted  of  as  Human  Progress 
in  general,  must  necessarily  be  re-modelled,  even  as 
"  laws  of  Progress." 

Let  me  venture  to  say  then  of  the  effort  of  this  chapter, 
that  it  Aas'been  directed  to  the  obtaining  of  such  changed 
regulation : — not  a  difficult  effort  as  it  stands,  because 
already  in  what  has  been  aimed  at  before,  I  have  precisely 
made  out  for  the  one  Art  of  Theology  what  now  I  would 
extend  only  to  Art  universal.  And  does  not  this  vindi- 
cate it,  on  my  own  part,  for  the  real  testinff  of  my  scheme 

that  I  hava  meant  it  for  I The  re-modelling  of  philo- 

Bqphic  regulation  has  been  begun^  as  I  conceive,  in  nothing 
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more  than  my  attempt  here,  as  constantly,  to  snbstitnte 
a  fonnula  that  is  organic  in  the  place  of  that  statical 
arrangement  which  may  indeed  suffice  for  analytic  inten- 
tion,  but  which  cannot,  as  I  imagine,  be  sufficient  when 
the  large  scale  of  History  is  concerned :  here  being  need- 
ful that  peculiar  uniformity,  under  magnified  and  multi- 
plied modes  of  difierence,  which  nothing  can  admeasure 
and  sustain  save  only  metaphysic  substance  a£Porded.     I 
have  worked,  therefore,  towards  the  figure  that  seemed 
rightly  adapted  to  this  end,  by  the  process  that,  in  my 
own  devised  technical  terms,  I  may  describe  as  the  follow 
ing.      Having  first  astromorphically  polarized  what  I 
take  for  the  extreme  modes  of  Art,  Theology  and  Lan- 
guage, I  have  next  dendromorphically  so  assorted  the 
entire  series  of  Arts,  as  at  the  same  time  to  sexvaMze  the 
two  opposites,  and  give  to  them, — ^by  the  very  virtue  of  the 
hypothesis, — and  in  a  measure  to  all  the  rest,  the  required 
quality  of  self-consciousness.    That  is :  I  have  figured  of 
the  desired  general  stock  of  Art,  that,  in  beginning  with 
being  barely  symbolic,  or  Theologic,  it  has  yet  constantly 
been  putting  forth,  in  Tree-fashion,  side-e£forts  of  two 
sorts :  the  one  of  them  maintained  by  a  process  of  Logic 
that  is  root-planting  and  heart-felt ;  the  other  by  a  pro- 
cess  that  is  intellectualizing  and  verbal: — ^which  has 
finally  resulted  in  proper  Language's  so  approving  itself 
for  masculine  in  its  Art-character,  as  thence  to  cast  back 
on  Theology,  for  the  first  time  to  belong  to  it,  the  self- 
light  of  its  own  feminineness : — ^the  lingual  sex  being 
interpretable  by  the  very  point  of  its  advance,*  on  the 

prime  state  of  Art ^Nor  does  the  subjective  formula, 

although  merely  such, — being  expressly  held  in  view, 
according  to  my  own  method,  as  no  more, — ^yet  fail  to 

.  •  And  owing  to  thif  state  of  adTanoe,  does  not  Laugnage  in  fiioCoontna 
Iftiftnlf  aftijepitonMof  tbi^ititee  nnged  as  btloir  it  C-«o  nu«e^  as 
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contain  in  itself,  nevertheless,  that  degree  of  regard  to 
historic  facts  which  the  now  using  of  it  requires.  I  meaUi 
as  to  the  circumstance,  in  especial,  of  the  derelopmenti 
or  sexualizing,  of  Language— —But  here  I  must  explain 
with  more  definiteness. 

I  am  alluding  to  the  point  that  where  actually  Lan- 
guage has  succeeded,  or  effected  that  best  for  itself  which 
the  sign  of  ^^  masculineness"  here  expresses, — as  implying 
its  appropriateness,  specifically,  for  tiie  ends  of  manly  rea- 
soning and  science, — still  appears  from  this  survey  to  have 
been  among  precisely  the  same  nations,  if  accounted  as 
a  class,  of  whom  otherwise  I  have  been  finding,  as  to 
Theology,  the.  similar  need  of  such  figuring,  through 
their  power  of  affording  requisite  oppositeness  to  the 
accounted  '^  femininei^ess"  of  the  religious  class  of  nsr 
tions  : — ^the  Aryan  mode  of  Speech  being  that  signified 
in  the  former  case,  the  Semitic  mode  of  Beligion  being 
intended  in  the  latter  case, — ^here  betokening  the  emo- 
tional and  symbolic  style  of  thought  which  I  suppose 
proper  to  Women,  and  which  also  is  displayed,  as  I  be- 
lieve, though  in  less  manifest  than  theologic  fashion,  in 
the  Semitic  plan  of  verbalisnu  And,  this  cross  relation 
granted,  as  between  the  two  Arts,  the  direct  relation, 
farther,  between  the  peoples  in  each  case  and  the  Arts, 
which  should  justifv  this  kind  of  class-naming, — ^now  daily 
indeed  becoming  more  and  more  conunon,  as  in  place  of 
mere  local  designing,  by  the  terms  of  geographical  distri- 
bution,— appears  rightly  supported  to  reason*  In  pre- 
cisely this  inference,  however,  lies  the  whole  of  what  now  I 

tlie  strata  of  ideology  are^  with  implioation  as  to  receniness  whioh  tlieirliistoiy 
miglit  the  fiuthest  from  Teriiy— )P  Just  as  Beligion  has  used  all  for  its  own 
siisisters  of  expression ;  so  Language  bears  stamped  on  it  the  effect  of  aa 
analogons  oombining^  As apokm^  it  haanmustrj  from  linsio  andtheDxamai 
as  wriUetit  that  of  Fating;  and  as  matter  of  Terhal  polish,  and  of  lofpal 

MMMMMliMM.  it  ha«  Mwrf^  twA  1^—  Am  ^A  tmA  rfrfBiwIi^faiw  an^  AmAi^»i*i*m^^^ 
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have  in  view.    Let  it  only  be  admitted,  namely,  that  the 
iBeparate  matters  in  question,  of  Aryan  snpereminence  in 
Language,  and  Semitic  snpereminence  in  Beligion,  are  at 
once  related  cross-mse  to  one  another  in  philosophic  as- 
pect, and  directly  related,  each  of  them,  to  the  mental 
status  of  the  massed  beings  that  subtend  the  Art^deyelop- 
ments  ^  and  theiull  idea  of  national  Sex,  with  the  prin- 
ciple wrapt  up  in  this,  has  all  that  is  needed  both  of  ax^tual 
confirmation  in  History,  and  of  means  for  the  new-order- 
ing of  the  understanding  of  Progress.    Namely,  thus :  by 
the  recognizing  for  principle,  that  the  large  class-combin- 
ing of  Art-results — here  supposed,  in  the  case  of  Beli- 
gion, to  have  been  the  natural  cause  of  its  developing,  by 
successive  new  infusions  into  the  stock  of  Semiticism  of 
the  stamina  of  Aryan  intellectualness ;  as  well  as  also 
scientifically  ascertained,  in  the  case  of  Language,  to 
have  there  had  eflfect  in  the  same  way: — ^is  ever — or  rather 
has  been,  in  the  beginning, — the  general  mode  of  all 
parallel  development,  of  abstract  sprt    World-results,  of 
rightly  permanent  nature,  may  naturally  be  attributed, 
always,  in  the  early  state  of  things,  to  the  same  kind  of 
diffusive  combining : — ^which  yet .  may  also  naturally  be 
inferred  to  have  the  power  and  the  habit  of  condensing 

itself. Before  finishing  with  this  idea,  however,  I  must 

turn  to  the  side  that  is  philosophic. 

This  concerns  that  real  nature  of  the  Arts,  when  judged 
under  a  general  view  of  Art,  which  of  specialty  dendro- 
morphism  has  in  it  the  capability  of  asserting.  The  true 
problem  of  Philosophy  with  Art  is  assuredly  to  regulate 
our  conception  of  Art^s  position  in  respect  to  humau 
Culture ;  and  as  such,  its  real  question  must  be  this :  is 
it  instrument,  or  consequence? — ^And  here  springs  the 
difference  I  am  thinking  of. — Under  statical  reasoning, 
it  is  surely  what  is  natural,  and  here  what  is  amply  suffi- 
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cient,  to  consider  of  the  Arta^  and  of  Art,  that  they 
folUm  on  the  improving  of  human  beings.  It  is  Culture 
that  makes  the  Arts.  But  once  let  us  take  the  large 
view  of  the  case,  which  is  that,  not  of  personal,  but  of 
human,  or  at  least  national,  improving,  and  immediately 
becomes  true^  with  a  much  deeper  kind  of  truth,  what  it 
is  natural  to  dendromorphism  to  pronounde : — that  7U>t 
Culture  makes  the  Arts,  by  any  means  so  much  as  the 
Arts  create  Culture.  And  the  importance  of  the  changed 
formula  becomes  immense,  when  we  carry  it  to  its  con- 
sequences I  It  signifies  the  ever-cofiatant  ability  in  what 
is  abstract  J  of  causatively  preceding  what  is  progress  in 
the  concrete  ! — I  mean,  as  to  mentally-ordered  forms. — 
And  immediate  experience  may  be  called  on,  to  give 
testimony  as  to  this.  Pre-eminently  as  to  Language,  we 
know  that  its  framed  symbols  of  mere  abstract  imaginings, 
just  as  much  for  scientific  and  materialistic  ends  as  for 
guiding  of  subjective  cogitation,  are  exclusively  the  means 
of  any  effectual  employing  of  those  images : — so  that  any 
newly-coined  word,  for  the  expressing  of  any  newly- 
rising  thought,  even  in  technical  fashion,  is  the  only 
bringing  of  that  thought  into  action ;  while  exercise  of 
thought,  universally,  is  the  only  agency  for  the  extend- 
ing of  thought-action.  And  although  the  same  thing  is 
indeed  not  yet  granted  of  Theologic  forms — it  being  the 
sum  of  the  present  object  to  give  to  these  forms  the  very 
character ; — yet  in  Arts  that  are  otherwise  emotional,  it  is 
perfectly  acknowledged  by  cultivated  common  sense,  that 
the  exercise  of  Art-faculty  does  similarly  heighten,  and 
even  produce,  the  emotive  nature  belonging  to  us.* 

*  Doubtless,  it  was  a  religions  state  of  priinaiy  feeling  that  invented  Gothio 
Ghnrches,  and  a  domestic  one  that  gave  plan  to  common  Houses ; — but  who 
will  doubt,  either,  that  the  haying  of  Gothic  Chnrohes  to  worship  in,  and  the 
having  of  domestic  Homes  to  abide  in,  has  done  mwe  than  the  eqnal  of  the 
iame  thing  in  reaotionaiy  eflEbot  on  oanelTOi  I 
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Let  the  idea  howeyer  be  once  accepted  for  xmirersal,— -qt, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  metaphysical, — and,  I  contend, 
there  is  requisite  ^^  substance*'  for  that  new  apprehension 
of  general  History,  embracing  the  entire  meaning  of 
Colture  both  as  abstract  and  personal,  both  as  intellectaal 
and  emotive,  which  dendromorphism,  here  ultimately  ap- 
plied, must  ultimately  establish: — ^nay,  must  establish 
with  proper  absoluteness,  so  far  as  to  its  own  terms.  I 
mean,  it  must  yield,  if  it  succeed,  that  real  testimony  of 
History  to  theory,  which,  for  theory  that  is  derivative  in 
its  import,  is  necessarily  what  alone  is  conclusive. 

As  to  the  mental  character  and  mental  Sexhood<tf 
Nations, — ^to  return  to  these, — ^my  theory,  thus  made 
general,  by  the  force  of  dendromorphism,  involves  this. 
In  the  first  place,  it  assuredly  upholds  that  the  very  find- 
ing in  the  respective  Art-forms  of  the  accounted  male 
and  female  among  Nations  what  are  assumable  as  philo- 
sophic landmarks,  does  indicate,  on  the  one  hand,  as  to 
peoples  that  are  Aryan,  a  possessed  accuracy  of  intellect 
native  to  them,  with  native  sociableness  of  disposition, 
such  as  miffht  have  given  rise  to  their  attained  exceDence 
in  Speech  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Semitics,  a  native 
vagueness  of  thought,  and  secludedness  of  habit,  that 
might  naturally  have  lent  itself  to  Theology.  And  from 
this  it  follows  simply  in  the  former  case,  that  the  down- 
ward-flowing efficacy  of  Culture  may  have  constantly 
tended,  out  of  masculine  Nations  to  produce  masculine,  or 
thoroughly-developed,  Men.  But  then,  with  Semitics  the 
case  is  thus  different,  that  what  in  Nations  is  the  symbol- 
ized Womanliness  realistically  concerned  Men :  more  and 
more  with  exclusiveness  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of 
the  stage  of  civilization  ;— and 'hence  indeed  there  is  sig- 
nified, in  the  national  effect  needed  ultimately  to  fall  upon 
Women,  a  diversion  of  current  that,  as  such,  answers  truly 
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to  the  figure's  hypothesis  of  the  demanded  latency  of 
female  functions  at  the  outset  ( — see  my  previous  argu- 
ment p.  456 — )  :  in  accordance  with  which,  when  the  prin- 
ciple becomes  absolute,  to  suppose  forms  of  Art  actually 
originated  by  Women,  even  in  Theology,  and  a  fortiori  as 
•  to  Language,  makes  a  very  contradiction  in  terms, — if 
such  excess  of  Semiticalness  as  must  then  have  been  un- 
mitigatedly  produced,  could  indeed  be  imagined  as  pro- 
duced 1 And  what  it  did  befit  Men  to  give  birth  to,  in 

the  early  days  of  Semitic  life,  under  all  its  simple  pastoral 
conditions,  and  imaged  notions  of  divine  things,  may  well 
be  the  matter,  through  their  exercising  on  which  Womei/Cs 
proper  capacity  may  ripen  I  It  may  well  be  imagined, 
that  in  the  two  parent  stocks  of  human  beings  having 
primarily  wrought  out  moulded  national  forms,  of  Speech 
and  of  Religion,  for  human  beings  to  come  after  continu- 
ously to  speak  by  and  believe  by, — continuously,  but  not 
other  than  improvingly, — the  true  consequence  of  the 
exercise,  of  each  sort,  should  be  severally  assimilated  with 
preference  by  respectively  male  and  female  individuals. 

Nor  all  at  once.    The  originally  world-diffused  effect 

of  developing  human  functions,  thus  showing  themselves 
sex-parted,  may  with  naturalness  have  condensed  itself 
only  gradually  :  as  on  a  scheme  that  may  be  roughly 
stated  thus.  On  the  one  side,  as  prior  to  the  national 
sexual  condition,  it  must  be  inferred  of  the  collected  bodies 
of  human  beings,  universally,  that,  precisely  in  being 
thence  only  sexless,  or  at  the  utmost  pre-sexual,  they  had 
nothing  yet  capable  of  creating  what  might  be  real 
World-effects,  of  such  order  as  Present  Speech  and  Chris- 
tianity are^/or  the  usage  of  descendants  :  while  this  sex- 
less or  pre-sexual  state  remains  actually  instanced  in  the 
perpetuated  early  character  of  human  beings  that  in  gene- 
ral marks  the  out-lying  *^  Turanian"  human  fiwnily.    But 
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on  the  other  or  descending  side,  the  power  of  collective 
uniting  with  such  world-extensive  kind  of  result,  may 
have  narrowed,  as  to  at  all  events  our  own  Aryan  stock, 
within  the  sole  precincts  of  its  own  branches,  these  also 
becoming  differently-sexed :  so  that  the  mingling  of  mental 
fruits  thus  internally  produced,— say,  of  Celtic  kind,  as 
feminine,  and  of  Teutonic  kind,    as   masculine, — ^may 

aflford  the  entire  requisite  condition. K,  however,  this 

may  be,  why  not  farther  the  full  course  I  am  supposing? 
It  is  in  no  way  forbidden,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  hypothe- 
size on  a  prosecuted  narrowing  which  may  end,  even 
already  in  the  present  stage  of  civilization,  with  the 
needed  agency  alone  of  individuals.  That  is,  with  its 
being  possible  henceforth,  as  to  all  widest  and  best  of 
human  ends,  that  these  only  need  depend,  for  condition, 
on  the  mental  combining  of  particular  Men  and  Women:— 
merely  parted,  as  these  are,  by  the  absoluteness  of  Sex. 

With  the  help  then  of  this  speculative  outline,  taking 
it  as  thus  being  indeed  duly  furnished,  I  will  come  to  my 
concluding  and  conclusive  department  of  needful  ques- 
tioning : — that  of  History  no  longer  specially  Beligious, 
and  thence  rather  to  be  accounted  of,  while  general,  as 
Secular :  where  yet  the  sign  of  my  theory  of  Religion, 
if  true,  ought  imperatively  to  be  in  some  degree  yielded 
Certainly,  I  can  seek  but  the  merest  hint  of  support  to 
my  idea,  that  a  Woman's  mode  of  Philosophy,  by  appli- 
cation of  Tree-imagery,  has  here  a  true  ground  for  itself: 
the  tracing  out  of  which  may  thence  give  to  the  philoso- 
phizing of  History,  also,  its  own  proper  two-sidedness. 
But  the  afforded  hint  is  essential.  Without  it,  my  specu- 
lation is  hitherto  short  of  grasp  on  what  yet  it  is 
stretching  towards. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  REQUISITE  NEW  SIBE  WHICH  APPEARS  FURNISHED 
BY  THE  PRESENT  SCHEME  OF  INVESTIQATED  RSLIQION 
TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

If  that  which  is  Secular  History  were  indeed  not  redu- 
cible to  the  relation  which  I  demand  for  it  with  Religious 
History,  certainly  I  should  be  checked  in  the  point  where 
of  all  others  it  is  fatal,  intrinsically,  to  a  principle  of  De- 
velopment to  be  found  wanting.  But  no  less,  let  me  also 
say,  should  I  be  fatally  baffled  in  those  which  are  my  per- 
sonal results,  considered  as  abeady  having  been  attained 
in  this  work.  For  in  fact  not  only  has  my  cont&ual 
purpose,  as  always  claimed,  lain  with  the  obtaining  of 
confirmation  out  of  History,  but  I  have  expressly,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  volume,  drawn  out  that  which  is  the 
needed  basis  to  the  now-proposed  finishing  endeavour ; 
— ^while,  in  turning  to  this,  moreover,  I  find  in  the  very 
moulding  of  it,  besides  its  already  dendromorphic  inten- 
tion, that  peculiarity  of  response  to  the  constant  nature 
of  Ontology  which  I  am  recognizing  to  be  called  for  in 

my  own  desired  aspect  of  Philosophy. 1  mean,  as  to 

the  assumption  which  is  proper  to  ontological  Philosophy, 
in  application  to  History,  of  the  entire  sequence  of  world- 
events  being  referrible,  by  indispensable  postulate,  to  the 
anthropomorphical  symbol  of  Prmdential  Design. 1 

AI 
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will  begin^  therefore,  with  snbmitting  my  argxunent  to  this 
effect,  as  thus  previously  entered  on,  or  prepared  for. 

I  refer  to  having  expressed  the  conviction,  already  as 
to  the  matter  of  Comte's  ordering  of  the  sciences,  that 
the  truest  way  of  regarding  Sociology  was  the  taking  it 
as  pervading  really  the  entire  course  of  lower  sciences  that 
preceded  it,  in  the  character  of  ^Hhe  constant  aim  of 
men's  thought-work'!  (p.  150)  :  admitting  fully  by  this, 
that  in  this  way  the  regulation  of  Society  may  actually 
comprise  view  to  what,  one  sphere  excepted,  is  the  every- 
thing that  has  need  of  being  regulated  in  human  affairs. 
For  the  very  assigning  of  an  aim  of  this  kind — in  itself 
giving  the  Unity  to  the  whole  subject  which  all  symbol- 
ism naturally  has  need  of  and  answers  to  ;  and  which  also 
here  respects,  of  a  specialty,  those  acting  human  motives 
in  the  effecters  of  progj^essive  Sociology  which  directly 
bear  subjective  relation  to  our  consciousness : — is  surely 
but  that  adding  of  organic  life  and  quasi-^^  to  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  Oomte's  own  dead  series  appears  destitute, 
which  in  fact  is  theologic  aspect  maintained,  though  with 
the  advantage  of  gained  consciousness  in  regard  to  it — 
consciousness  as  to  the  symbolism's  being  employed.  With 
only  a  ftdler  shade  of  the  same  subjective  colouring,  the 
<^  intention"  here  ascribed  to  human  beings,  in  the  mass, 
as  to  what  I  have  called  a  bare  ^'  series  of  experimentings'^ 
for  the  working  out  of  a  true  principle  of  Society,  I  might 
equally  have  ascribed  to  sole  Deity  :  just  by  inclusively 
referring  to  God^  through  the  expressive  power  of  anthro- 
pomorphism,^ that  very  effect  of  Sociology's  felt  compre- 
hensiveness which,  in  our  own  case,  in  the  position  of 
Deity,  must  inferribly  have  prompted  such  agency.  And 
this  indeed  would  imply  that  penetrating  Divine  Eye-cast 
into  History,  straight 'glancing  end«to-end  through  it, 
which  ^^  Design  .of  Providence"  means :  as  to,  at  all  events, 
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its  prime  import ; — although  truly,  as  io  the  coinddent 
implication  with  that  of  Foresight  ( — and  all  sight  shown 
as  Divine  must  be  Fare-sighty — )  which  is  rather  that  of 
JProvi'dencey  the  diflftision  here  involved  must  on  my  own 
terms  be  specifically  guarded  from  what  common  theo- 
logy^  on  the  contrary,  of  specialty  encourages.  It  is  not 
sufferable  to  spread,  namely,  into  that  sphere  of  level 
out-lying  circumstance,  touching  only  single  beings  at  a 
time,  where  I  recognize  that  analytic  method  only  is  of 
right  applicable ;  and  where  the  grand  image  of  Historic 
Providence,  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  I  admit  to  be 
manifestly  out  of  place.  Here  indeed  my  theology  is 
of  a  kind  not  the  common  kind. 

Unless  for  such  particularized  pathway  of  Divine 
Energy,  laid  out  for  the  passing  of  Rational  Eyesight 
along  it,*  all  idea  of  Design  would  be  manifestly  with- 
out pertinence.    Design  everywhere,  would  be  nowhere. 

But  then,  the  concentrating  thus  of  organic  results 

on  one  track — ^first  on  many  tracks,  and  then  on  one,  — 
needs  again,  I  am  supposing,  to  give  way  tq  that  mental 
bisecting  which  is  the  action  of  all  Reason  that  is  human, 
and  not  such  as  was  of  old  assigned  to  Deity.  And  this  I 
have  allowed  for  precisely  in  that  "  one  sphere  excepted" 
which  I  have  not  suffered  totally  to  be  abandoned  to  un- 
religious  analysis.  1  have  not  been  able  really,  in  follow- 
ing out  my  personal  subjectivity,  to  do  as  not  Gomte  only, 
but  all  Men-philosophers  of  scientific  sort  have  done,  in 
compelling  Religion  into  oneness  with  Seculariiy : — and 
this  at  once  has  given  branching  to  my  figure, — ^has  supple- 
mented Anthropomorphism  with  Dendromorphism.  The 
idea  of  Divine  Foresight  is  therefore  left  its  own  track,  and 

*  And  moreover  the  yery  cc&t&ser  of  the  memtal  fiioaltar  of  vision :— iinoe»  on 
present  hypotheais,  the  very  organizing  ef  cironmstance  into  tracks,  has  itself 
heen  the  exclusive  conditioning  of  our  rational  ability  of  taking  cognisance  of 
them.  And  this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  as  the  preserver  of  thif  Titw 
&om  its  otherwise  alvrays  liable  sense  of /oUacy. 
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real  force,  on  the  subjective  side  of  the  started  Tree- 
figure,  which  abuts  on  the  personal  human  consciousness; 
— though  indeed  the  objective  view  of  History,  however 
ministrant  to  the  idea,  is  itself  mtkaut  Deity  present 

Thus  in  imagining,  as  I  do,  that  my  now-occupied  sta- 
tion, for  the  object  before  me,  is  set  at  the  subjective 
branch-tip,  the  very  effort  of  symbolization  I  am  pro- 
posing I  consider  iSy  precisely,  but  the  casting  of  mental 
consciousness  over  the  whole  field  of  Historic  matter(p.  460) 
with  that  effect  of  Design  which  I  recognize  for  indispen- 
sable to  Philosophy.  I  have  to  hold  present,  most  spe- 
fically,  the  remembrance  of  my  isolated  subjectivity. 
That  is :  in  looking  back  to  my  solely-introspectional  line 
of  vision,  for  the  now-intended  view  of  progressing  Soci- 
ology, I  have  strictly  to  remember  that  the  true  objective 
course  of  this,  after  once  its  dividing  into  branches,  has 
lain  rightly  with  the  branch  not  my  own  : — there  only 
being  preserved  the  true  aim  of  Sociology,  while  my  own 
has  distinctively  gained  a  new  aim, — a  new  one,  as  to 
actual  ostensibleness :  having  previously  only  hidden  it- 
self, as  all  products  that  are  feminine  ones  have  the  nature 
of  doing.  And  this  again  brings  the  equivocalness  and 
duplicity  which  is  inherent  to  introspectional  survey! 
The  real  aim  of  the  subjective  branch  of  mind-action  I 
am  asserting  for  none  other,  and  nothing  less,  than  the 
perfecting  of  Individualistic  Beligion  : — that  is,  as  I  shall 
burden  my  present  sketch  with  attesting,  the  perfecting 
of  our  human  Individualism  by  the  means  of  Beligion. 
But,  for  the  secular  view  now  intended,  I  must  rightly 
drop  all  for  the  moment  but  the  element  still  attached  to 
the  Beligious  branch,  of  its  tangible  connection  with  So- 
ciology : — ^while  this  also  I  have  characterized  in  my 
dealing  with  Comtism :  between  which  and  the  present 
point,  the  whole  course  of  my  thinking  which  has  been 
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traced  in  the  intermediate  pages  of  this  volame,  has  in- 
deed only  deepened  my  belief  of  having  rightftdly  ap- 
pointed it.  I  have  said,  namely,  that  the  course  of  human 
progress  that  is  religiously  estimated  must  have  end^ 
teleologically,  in  the  sole  matter  of  culture  that  respects 
Sex-division,  and  the  ordering  of  "  the  Family"  (p.  61). 

So  prepared,  therefore,  my  object  is  direct,  however 

obscure, — and  however  it  may  be  involved,  as  it  must  be, 
with  difficulty  I  had  no  thought  of  before  approaching  it  1 
— I  have  only  to  do,  let  me  repeat,  with  such  peculiar  kind 
of  matter  in  History,  sifted  in  thought  from  the  mass,  as 
indicates  ostensibly  a  pursued  line  of  coincideTice  between 
Development  that  is  Secular,  and  such  as  is  Eeligious  : — 
the  very  power  of  discerning  this  being  what  I  have  view 
to  for  precisely  the  distinctiveness  of  my  own  mode  of 
Philosophy. 

There  is,  in  truth,  such  peculiarity  and  such  intense- 
ness  of  subjectivity  in  the  assumption  I  make  stand  on, 
for  this  finishing  application  of  Symbolic  method,  that 
OM  point  alone  is  really  needful  of  being  farther  made 
out — in  addition  to  the  one  other  that  I  consider  to  have 
been  already  made  out, — to  signify  the  pursued  contact 
with  History  which  the  application  presupposes.  One 
crisis  to  give  general  stock-aim  to  the  Sociologic  Tcee, — 
another,  to  give  angle  of  divergence  to  the  Beligious  part 
of  this  aim,  and  therein  to  make  ostensible  what  before  was 
only  hidden  under  that  which  was  a  disguiser  of  it, — if 
both  crises  are  verified, — are  enough  to  show  adequately 
the  entire  bearing  of  the  formula  :  since  the  lower  one 
marks  the  original  transition  for 'the  Tree  out  of  its  stage 
of  seed-leafing  into  that  of  the  true  leafage  which  does 
give  real  stem  to  it ;  and  the  central  one  marks  the 
principal  and  characterizing  change,  which  in  subjective 
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reality  means  the  bestowing  on  subjectivity  of  tlie  very 
station  whence  the  crisis  can  be  realized, — not  realizable 
otherwise,  or  before  there  was  a  branch-tip  to  make  stand 
on.    But  this  centralizing  crisis  is  itself  indeed  asserted 
as  realized— or  rather,  as  in  course  of  being  realized^ — 
in  the  veiy  matter  «whose  discussing  forms  the  whole 
substance  of  this  work :   which  is  throughout  but  a 
virtual  argument  put  forth,  to  show  of  the  crisis  that  it 
is  actually  under  present  operation, — ^that  it  lies   all 
around  us,  enwrapping  our  own  selves  in  the  very  circmn- 
stance  of  it  I — ^That  is,  saving  for  the  somewhat  of  over- 
passing it,  which  is  necessary  to  make  condition  for 
discerning  it — ^And  truly  I  may  say  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, in  the  stumbling  to  give  terms  to  this  argument, 
that  it  has  borne  the  character  thus  implied,  of  an  en- 
countering, and  finding  myself  entangled  in,  the  precise 
juncture  of  commingling  with  Seculariiy  which  the  crisis 
of  metamorphosis  represents: — such  as  entirely  would 
have  baffled  me  in  my  own  object,  if  the  strength  of  my 
held  due,  of  Beligious  continuity,  had  been  subjectiyely 
less  than  it  has  been  I— having. this  indeed  for  a  leading 
one  of  its  consequences,  that  the  historic  course   now 
sought  for,  which  is  d^ndent  on  the  character  of  the 
crisis,  has  shifted  itself  to  me  in  the  very  act  of  my 
writing.* 

In  my  first  merely  vague  apprehension  of  the  believed 
pending  crisis, — taking  it  as  exclusively  applying  to  pro- 
perly-personal Beligion,  and  therefore  only  concerned 
with  that  entire  abrogation  of  Supematuralism  which^  as 

*  Or  ntiher,  in  that  of  printing:— eince  it  iras  not  till  this  last  stage  of  xo* 
oonaidention,  given  to  my  prepared  matter  for  publication,  Uiat  the  foil  mean- 
ng  broke  upon  me  of  what  I  was  actually  offering  for  the  interpretation  of 
'  BeligiouB  Forms :  causing  me  a  needed  re-nioulding  of  design  on  the  spot. 
To  meet  this  sudden  need,  I  added  where  it  oocurred  the  lengthened  note 
which  stands  at  pp.  820-8 ;  and  what  I  have  now  before  me  to  do,  is  the 
canyisg  out  into  necesflazy  sequel  of  the  deepened  Yiew  then  originated. 
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I  consider,  is  the  bringing  of  Beligion,  for  the  first  time^ 
into  conscious  intelligibleness,  in  a  general  as  well  as  in- 
dividualistic sense, — I  supposed  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
simply  to  point  to  that  external  moulding  of  Religion 
which  from  the  earliest  regulation  of  Society  has  had 
share  in  the  effecting  of  this,  but  which  now,  if  Super- 
naturalism  is  abandoned,  must  entirely  fall  away,  and 
give  room  to  whatever  may  take  its  place.  I  supposed, 
namely,  that  what  is  dendromorphic  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory must  be  simply  the  Philosophy  of  Ecdesiasticism  : 
showing  how  from  the  first  Ecclesiastical  institutions 
have  had  a  requisite  average  bearing  on  the  two  connected 
mental  results  which  together  make  my  personal  con- 
cern :  the  ripening  into  required  Sexhood  of  both  the 
mind-nature  of  Women  and  the  intrinsic  character  of 
Religion : — as  to  which  the  true  point  of  metamorphosis 
would  be  answered  to  sufficingly  by  the  sole  passing  of 
this  external  agency  into  that  which  has  effect  only  in- 
dividually, in  the  manner  of  dogmatically-wrought  prin- 
ciple. And  this  is  indeed  still  the  real  end  I  am  looking 
to,  the  true  bearing  of  everything  upon  which  I  aim  to 
wind  up  my  scheme  with  showing  proved  in  it.  But 
the  deepening  I  have  gained  of  my  conviction  about  the 
crisis,  meanwhile,  has  materialized  this  to  a  definite- 
ness  that  forbids  its  being  so  easily  accounted  for  : — so 
that,  for  my  very  means  of  now  reaching  the  same  end,  I 
am  compelled  into  a  track  of  considerations  that  at  first 
sight  appear  as  hurtftil  to  my  subject  as  little  relevant 

to  it. 1  will  however  try  to  expose  it  with  no  more  of 

discussing  than  its  deep  nature  makes  necessfury. 

And  to  prepare  for  this  I  will  bring  under  the  terms 
of  my  formula  the  matter  of  historic  eventuation  which, 
indeed,  by  this  estimate  of  its  characterizing  crisis,  re- 
tains only  the  lower  part  of  the  Sociologio  Tree,  such  as 
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depends  on  the  primary  needM  contact  with  Histoiy,  for 
that  which  bears  actually  the  applying  to  History. — ^Nor 
is  the  case  in  fact  here  greatly  different  from  that  ques- 
tioned in  my  last  chapter :  whence  I  have  carried  for* 
ward  into  this  both  the  principle  and  the  historic  refer- 
ence which,  as  just  hinted,  I  believe  to  be  here  also  what 
suffices  of  such  kind,  through  precisely  the  limitation  on 
the  symbol's  application  thus  enforced  And  this  seems 
to  me  what  may  instantly  be  made  evident. 

By  treating  Sociological  Progress  as  that  which  is 
rightly  under  a  principle  that  is  common  to  it  with  Cul- 
ture having  relation  to  Art,  specifically  of  the  refined  or 
eesthetic  kind, — ^although  itself  of  specially  practical  and 
concrete  nature, — I  submit  that  I  do  gain,  in  fact,  the 
fundamental  condition  for  my  symbol,  which  thence 
brings  into  the  case  the  peculiar  end  of  its  application : 
which  is,  the  required  force  of  dendromorphic  analogy  in 
regard  to  showing  catcse  of  the  Progress,  self-inherent 
in  it.  For  to  this  end  does  actually  suffice  the  mere 
attributing  to  the  Tree,  for  its  general  leafage, — always 
classifiable  under  the  three  stages  of  leaf-character  which 
the  two  crises  concerned  make  transition  for, — of  those 
"  experimentings"  with  Sociology  just  spoken  of,  whose 
successive  heightening  in  character,  with  raised  ability  of 
thence  organizing  the  mental  stem  that  supports  them, 
is  obviously  referrible  to  the  kind  of  causation  which  be- 
longs naturally  to  leaf-agency,  in  the  same  way  that  has 
appeared  true  as  to  aesthetic  Art.  That  is  :  first,  by  the 
accounting  of  these  "experimentings"  as  specifically 
but  specimens  of  an  Art  that  may  be  nominated  Politi- 
cal, or  the  Art  of  Government ;  and  next,  by  the  recog- 
nizing in  terms  that  the  real  sap  of  the  matter,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  heightened  character,  is  the  same  as- 
similating of  right  Logic  into  the  process  involved  which 
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in  the  case  of  fine  Art  was  found  similarly  necessary  ; — 
and  truly  Avith  a  comprehended  indication  of  moreover 
the  same  special  mode  of  due  contact  with  History  : — 
thus  showing  to  the  full  what  is  needful.  For,  as  the 
introduction  of  Logic  into  aesthetic  Art  first  really  made 
Art  of  it, — or,  made  real  leafage  out  of  that  which  was 
cotyledonous  ; — while  this  very  introduction  seems  to 
have  rested  with  the  two  proposed  methods  of  Logic, 
brought  in  junction  with  one  another  by  the  historic 
circumstance  of  the  intercommuning  of  opposed  Aryans 
and  Semitics  :  so  it  is  immediate  to  infer,  of  the  Logic 
of  Sociology,  that  this  also,  being  analogously  in  demand, 
was  analogously  afforded. 

We  are  used  to  hear  it  said,  in  the  speaking  of  all 
kinds  of  generalistic  influences  which  affect  human  beings 
in  masses,  but  which  are  little  understood,  that  these 
♦•ome  to  ii.s  ill  the  fii>liion  of  n'nrp,<.  We  hear  ."^poken  of. 
as  sweeping  widely  over  the  surfu<*e  tif  S(»<*iety.  thhn  cW' 
ilitt'ereni  kiinls  ^^K  jiassion  and  ihooiIs  of  !en»j)er :— now. 
ji  tide  of  war-inij)ulse  :  now,  a  tidt^  of  rredulity  :  now. 
one  of  hendlung*  [>i'esiiniptuousuess,  ranting  ofl'  every 
band  of  control ;  now,  another  of  mere  abject  servility : 
—just  as  similarly  philosophic  physicists  find  tides 
among  diseases  and  storms.  And  from  this  kind  of 
fitful  inundation  must  there  be  imagined  to  follow, 
heaped  up  in  different  corners  of  Society,  as  if  piles  of 
intellectual  alluvium,  as  yet  rudely,  without  smoothening 

into  shape. Such  accordingly,  whether  of  wave-kind, 

or  of  soil-kind, — since  any  matter  will  be  figuratively 
here  in  place,  if  only  needfully  inorganic ;  and  matching 
fitly,  besides,  with  the  special  bearing  held  in  view, — I 
imagine  to  have  been  that  which  was  the  Sociologic  pre- 
leafage,  persistently  so  remaining  as  long  as  native  habits 
alone,  amongst  peoples,  supplied  these  with  requisite 
▲I 

2 
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formB  of  Gk)Yernment :  without  yet  any  means  of  that 
comparing  and  checking  of  indigenously-formed  plans  of 
self-governmenty  with  those  stamped  by  local  habits  of  an 
opposite  kind,  which  precisely  was  furnished  when  na- 
tionalized Aryans  came  to  mingle  amid  nationalized 
Semitics.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  national  Speedi  and 
Beligion,  I  imagine  that  this  integral  meeting — where 
Nations,  as  Nations,  had  contending  and  competing  to- 
gether,— Yn:o\ji^i  fibre  for  the  first  time  into  the  substance 
of  the  rising  principle  of  Gh)vemm6nt,  and  gave  stem 
and  true  leafage  to  it :  as  to  at  all  events  the  one  familj 
of  these  peoples  which  alone,  it  is  true,  bore  the  share  in 
the  communing  that  was  active.  And  here  is  notably 
responded  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  difference  that  was 
ever  to  be  teleologically  present,  and  increasingly  so,  be- 
tween Aryan  and  Semitic  ideas  of  Government.  For,  if 
the  Aryan  peoples  did,  as  I  suppose,  first  intelligently 
comprehend  what  true  Grovernment  means,  such  as  them- 
selves ha<j^  the  instinct  of  demanding,  by  contrasting^  with 
their  need  what  Semitic  attempts  at  Government  dis- 
played to  them :  this  ^^  masculine''  effort  of  their  own 
shows  to  have  led  them  on  rightly  into  the  path  of  the 
final  method  of  Government,  having  certainly  right  mas- 
culine fhre  in  it,  which  Bepublicanism  is.  And  the  Se- 
mitics, in  having  been  wanting  in  this  effort,  may  thence 
naturally  have  remained  short  to  the  last  in  this  appro- 
priate result : — ^here  now  ventured  to  be  pronounced  for 
such,  with  dogmatic  a  priori  turn  of  thought,  because 
precisely  of  its  proper  sezualness  I  By  my  whole  fiaming 
of  conception,  it  is  the  end  that  was  teleologically  in  de- 
mand, that  the  Aryans,  by  their  maleness  of  constitution, 
— ^working  under  circumstance  of  agricultural  habits, 
which,  as  philosophic  historians  have  demonstrated,  led 
them  on  into  a  rightful  providing  themselves  with  manly 
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civic  institutions, — should  gradually  pass  forwards  into 
the  ftilly  realized  perception  about  Gk)yemment,  that  its 
only  logical  basis  of  principle  is  that  which  Republican- 
ism means,  of  asserted  natui^al  Fraternity,  or  levelness 
of  condition,  among  the  universal  constituents  of  man- 
kind ; — while  the  real  feminineness  and  real  feebleness  in 
this  sense,  which  however  is  but  strength  in  the  opposite 
sense,  which  belongs  to  the  Semitic  fashion  of  mere 
Despotism, — ^maintained  oppositely  by  the  circumstance 
of  rude  pastoral  conditions,  with  peculiar  liability  to  the 
need  of  war, — i^  rightfully  and  also  logically  approvable 
for  founded  on  Uie  natural  principle  of  Paternity,  which, 
wAen  requisitely  moulded  by  the  crisis  coming  finally, 
must  also  have  its  recognized  place,  even  in  Political 
regulation.  But  this  means,  the  giving  fairly  into  the 
handling  of  WoTnen  of  what  primarily,  when  Semitic 
Despotism  was  in  force,  was  in  the  handling  of  such 
un-sexed  and  un-masculine  Mefl^  as  that  rather  were  they 

a  somewhat,  while  half- Woman,  hBlt-Brute. And  the 

progress  towards  this  effectual  crisis — which  I  am  about 
to  argue  for  as  beitiff  such, — ^my  symbol  has  still  the  most 
apt  of  expressions  for :  since  the  work  of  gaining  Jibre 
to  its  stem,  incidental  to  the  whole  stage  of  pre-meta- 
morphic  green-leafage,  is  physiologically  associated,  not 
only  with  the  heightening  of  the  successive  leaf-shoots 
being  engendered,  but  also  and  mainly,  in  relation  to  this 
stage,  with  the  bestowing  of  proper  Bootage  on  the  Tree : 
which  in  the  hamng  been  afiforded,  and  only  in  this,  will 
have  power  of  giving  place  in  the  end  to  the  realizing, 
for  one  half  of  the  leaf-shoots,  of  their  demanded  Pistil- 
function.  And  thus  the  important  understanding  is  made 
good,  for  the  referred-to  part  of  History,  that  the  assimi- 
lating by  Aryans  of  Semitic  plans  of  Patriarch*hood  and 
Kingship  was  not  alone  negative  in  the  teleological  good 
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it  conveyed  : — ^was  not  only  the  means  of  metaphysically 
striking  contrast  for  the  clearing  of  their  own  springing 
ideas  : — ^but  was  farther  of  the  positive  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing service  to  them  which  is  of  this  double  sort. 
Namely,  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  wrestling  of  the  two 
principles  together,  in  their  being  each  of  them  naturally 
valid  in  its  place,  wrought  for  a  rightful  distributing  of 
them  into  that  which  did^now  become,  for  the  time,  their 
several  right  place :  by  the  requisite  casting  downwards 
of  the  ruder  kind  of  Sociologic  substance,  haJf-womanish, 
which  the  alien  mode  of  Semiticism  afforded,  into  the 
internalized  basis  of  Social  principle,  where  the  firmness 
and  the  tenaciousness,  and  the  forcefulness  attached  to 
Despotic  form,  w}mn  in  place,  are  the  real  desiderandum ; 
— and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very  action  of  the 
wrestling  to  this  end  of  the  two  methods  of  Logic  that 
are  concerned,  was  what  morally,  just  as  much  as  physio- 
logically, ought  to  have  acted  as  required,  in  continually 
rendering,  at  the  same  time,  less  and  less  rude  progres- 
sively the  Tree's  proper  issues,  yhich  are  the  Leaf-shoots,— 
thence  naturally  tending  forward  to  the  character  finally 
to  belong  to  them,  when  the  furnishing  of  Bootage  being 
over,  the  vital  force  that  had  gone  to  this  is  set  free  for 
the  new  agency  that  is  called  for. 


What  n  then  the  point  of  peculiarly  critical  import^ 
which  may  answer  rightly  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  de- 
mands which  are  thus  made  on  it  ?-^  What  is  actually 
the  immediate  sense  of  Sociological  development,  which 
justifies  the  considering  of  the  now-existing  epoch  of  this 
for  the  precise  analogue  of  that  determinative  era,  in 
universal  development,  which  the  setting-in  of  Sex-change 
represents  ?-»and  which,  in  having  been  hiie  subjectively 
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appointed,  for  the  symbolic  ordering  of  Historic  facts, 
must,  according  to  its  appointing,  cast  over  these  the 
now  sought-after  track  of  exclusive  teleological  import- 
ance?  It  is  tlie  weighing  of  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion which  I  have  now  to  make  effort  for :  although 
indeed  the  act  of  judgment  that  it  requires  could  not 
actually  have  presented  itself  as  requisite,  without  the 
"intense  subjectivity",  just  asserted,  being  involved,  which 
itself  means  the  judgment's  determination. 

I  have  just  said,  that  to  myself,  while  abandoning  the 
outward  form  of  Christianity,  the  precise  sequence  of 
events  which  has  appeared  to  carry  on  sociologically  the 
peculiar  matter  of  human  progress  which  Christianity  has 
relation  to,  is  the  general  course  of  Ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions : — to  which,  let  me  add,  I  consider  that  in  a  view 
really  general  must  be  joined,  in  anterior  stage.  Religious 
Forms  of  every  sort  that   evolutionally  made  way  for 

Christian  Churchhood. And,  as  a  quite  opposite  effect 

to  this,  I  now  gain  the  perception,  from  the  very  terms 
just  symbolically  collected,  that  to  the  "  masculine"  point 
of  view  which  I  assign  for  the  only  rightly  Sociological 
one,  the  parallel  consequence  to  what  has  been  my  own  of 
the  same  degree,  in  abandonment  of  Christianity,  should 
be  this  :  the  casting  off,  even  absolutely,  of  the  now  worn- 
out  world-idea  of  human  Sovereignty  under  claim  of 
Divifie  right,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Semitic  Despot- 
ism ;  and  thus  the  retaining,  with  true  rational  adequacy^ 
of  the  idea  of  Social  Brotherhood,  for  the  reigning  symbol 
of  political  idealism ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  pre- 
serve for  the  ideal  which  is  "  feminine"  of  the  Sociologic 
sort,  that  of  the  ordering  of  human  beings  under  the 
.form  of  "the  Family,"  where  peculiarly  it  is  a  mode  of 
Despotism,  of  the  form  that  is  Parental^ — though  not 
solely,  as  heretofore,  Pofema/,— which  is  contended  for  as, 
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if  not  actually  of  Divine  sort,  yet  of  sort  that  is  essen- 
tially implicated  with  Divine  images. But  then,  be- 
yond this,  I  have  recognized,  in  the  very  manner  of  my 
own  abandonment  of  Christianity,  what  at  once  is  the 
retaining,  in  my  belief,  of  that  port  of  Ecdesiasticism 
which  is  provable  for  really  central  to  the  whole  of  it,  in 
a  philosophic  or  teleologic  sense  ;  and  the  transforming 
of  this,  again,  into  the  purest  ground  of  what  is  Natural 
authority  : — ^in  my  finding,  namely,  that  what  is  intrinsi- 
cally the  required  moulding  of  "  the  Family,"  the  duly- 
sanctioned  bond  of  Marriage,  sociologically  provided  for, 
has  ever  had  its  own  social  maintaining,  in  consecutive 
track,  through  the  evolutional  phases  of  the  dogmatic 
form  of  Christianity. 

It  was  a  very  little  matter,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world- 
secular,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  opinion  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical world,  subsisting  at  the  time,  when  the  civil  con- 
tract of  Marriage  was  made  first,  by  ostensible  agreement, 
— and  by  agreement  specifically  between  the  two  kinds  of 
social  worlds, — an  admitted  Satrament  of  Christianity ! 
Nevertheless,  if  my  conclusions  be  just,  it  was  here  that 
was  laid  root  to  the  crisis,  now  occurring,  which,  in  the 
actual  manner  of  its  occurring,  means  the  knotting  up  in 
one  of  the  entire  group  of  results,  on  whose  destined  in- 
clusion in  it  I  have  constantly  been  speculating. 

The  principal  one  of  these  results— believed  by  myself 
to  have  been  gained  personally  by  me,  in  the  very  act  of 
withdrawing  myself  from  belief  in  supernatural  Christi- 
anity ;  and  the  result  which  also  specially  I  am  adducing 
in  this  section  of  my  work  as  the  testing  of  my  Beligiop 
that  survives  : — I  may  recapitulate  as  this.  It  is  the 
finding  that  in  the  nature  of  my  own  mind,  where  specifi- 
cally it  appears  that  of  a  Woman,  there  is  a  leaning  to 
the  assimilation  of  symbolic  aspects  of  Religioi^  such  as 
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heretofore  Semitic  mentalism  has  prodaced,  which  thence 
fieems  to  bear  claiming  for  the  very  kind  of  distinctive- 
ness that  carries  a  real  promise  of  what  is  the  whole  effect 
I  contend  for,  of  Women  henceforth  taking  the  part  of 
Bemitics  in  World-history.  I  imagine,  in  fact,  a  special 
method  of  Intellect  being  now  specially  fomished  to  Women , 
by  the  "  providential  ordaining*!  of  Nature,  for  the  very 
occasion  now  demanding  it : — or,  rather,  (as  my  own  prin- 
ciple requires  the  re-monlding  of  the  phrase,)  a  special 
method  created  less,  in  reality,  for  the  occasion,  than  pre- 
cisely by  the  occasion.  And  I  imagine,  besides,  that  what 
my  own  sexualized  action  of  Philosophy  is  revealing  to 
myself  through  its  being  such,  is  the  express  point  of  the 
importance  in  an  historic  light,  as  well  as  in  a  religiously- 
dogmatic  light,  of  the  one  matter  of  Sociologic  institu- 
tion which  assuredly  does  bear  the  heaviest  of  all  social 
institutions  on  Women^s  welfare  : — on  Women's  welfare, 
not  only  in  the  meaning  of  this  which  is  ordinary  or 
secular,  such  as  heretofore  has  been  principally  held  in 
view  ;  but  the  welfare  that  I  wish  specially  now  to  think 
of  as  intrinsically  religious. 

I  mean  that  by  the  very  import  of  the  alleged  crisis 
Women  are  supposable  to  have  arrived,  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history,  to  the  possession  of  a  true  Conscience 
about  Marriage :— just  as  the  effect  of  their  now  having 
the  power  first  produced  in  them  of  intellectually  per- 
ceiving what  1  will  call  the  Divine  purport  of  Marriage, 
revealed  to  them  by  the  traced  working  of  symbolic 
"  Providence"  through  History.  While  Women,  as  here- 
tofore, have  been  short  of  the  power  of  realizing,  for 
themselves,  abstract  principles  having  reference  to  their 
own  station,  it  has  simply  been  natural  that  their  ideas 
about  Marriage,  and  the  Duty  that  attends  on  this,  have 
been  blindly  accepted  from  Men;   while  the  Beligion 
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which  has  had  the  same  source  has  in  consequence  caused 
the  Duty  of  the  case  altogether  to  turn  on  subserviency 
to  the  sole  objects  of  Men.  And  it  is  this  which  I  believe 
must  in  the  end  be  the  condemning  of  Christianity  :  the 
turning-point  to  the  balancing  scale,  weighing  against 
it  where  at  present  is  its  strong-hold  of  maintenance  : — 
since,  however  Women's  general  feeling  may  still  cling,  as 
it  does,  to  the  terms  of  the  proper  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
it  must  tell  against  this  to  their  now-arriving  stage  of  self- 
consciousness,  that  the  Creator's  primal  fiat  respecting 
Woman  is  there  written  for  what  it  stands  in  the  book  of 
Genesis:  that  ^^her  desire"  is  made  over  to  her  Husband, 
so  as  that,  as  such,  "  he  shall  have  rule  over  her.*'  It  is 
true,  this  decree  is  a  penal  one,  represented  by  the  Men- 
writers  of  the  Bible  as  the  consequence  only  of  the  Woman 
having  been  "first  in  the  transgression"^  which  thwarted 
rlie  oric^inal  purpose  of  Treat  ion  :  while  riuMstianity  is  ron- 
sidered  ro  liave  luouglir  what  sutti<rs  of  indeinuity  frojii 
ilie  seiittMiCP:  — aiMl  accMrdiriii"  t««  Jiiv  t»>Mi  idea.  ju»w  to  Ik* 
sliowii,  of  what  \\i^xt  l\u*i!is  liistorio  vt^'itv,  jhi  Woman 
can  more  deeply  jniv  I'egard  to  the  benelit,  and  ecit^^eni 
Christianity  for  the  afi'ording  of  it,  than  1  desire  to 
do.  But  this  historic  and  natural  benefit  out  of  Christi- 
anity is  the  &rthest  from  upholding  its  actual  claim  of 
Bupernaturalism ; — while  the  decree  that  is  made  subse- 
quent to  "  the  Fall"  is  indeed  but  the  appropriate  sequent 
to  what  also  the  Bible  makes  statement  of  as  the  very  cause 
of  the  Woman's  actual  creation :  the  need,  recognized  by 
Deity,  that  the  Man  might  be  endowed  with  "  an  help 

meet  for  him." This  idea,  of  Man  only  having  been, 

from  the  very  first,  of  importance  in  the  design  of  the 
Creator,  matched  truly  with  the  idea — which  again  was 
then  matched  by  the  real  circumstance  of  the  case^ — that 
the  average  status  of  Women  was  then  such  as  really 
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called  for  no  attributing  of  real  soul  to  them :  needful 
always  to  be  implied  in  any  imagining  of  apposition  with 
Deity.  But  what  I  argue  is,  that  now^  when  Woman's 
nature  is  become  both  intellectual  and  spiritual,  her  per- 
ception into  past  History  has  the  right  to  have  effect  given 
it,  also  in  dogmatic  mode,  just  as  Men^s  first  perception 
had  effect.  And  this  perception,  such  as  I  have  gained  it 
for  myself,  is  precisely,  that  "  the  soul"  which  was  then 
wanting  in  actuality  to  average  Woman,  was  yet  demon- 
strably present  with  her  teleologically:— that,  from  thefirst, 
the  Creator  must  be  figured,  in  due  accordance  with  a 
philosophized  History,  as  having  intended  the  reversing 
of  His  first  plan,  by  promoting  the  Woman's  nature,  when 
the  fruits  of  Time  should  bring  season  for  it,  into  equal- 
ness  of  condition  with  the  Man's,  as  to  at  all  events  the 
point  where  the  interest  of  the  two  Sexes  is  common. 
To  believe  otherwise, — to  think  that  anything  which  is 
less  than  this  can  possibly  be  the  destiny  for  Women  j 
which  ought  henceforth  to  be  "  read  into"  human  History 
by  the  mode  of  thought  which  is  adequately  religious, — 
it  seems  to  me  now,  after  the  views  of  "  Divine  Purpose" 
that  appear  to  have  been  opened  to  me,  would  be  only  that 
which  I  should  have  reason  to  blush  for : — only  that  which 
should  bring  burning  indignation,  felt  against  although 
for  myself.  The  very  effect  on  me,  namely,  which  has 
been  kindled  by  the  tracing  of  these  views, — ^being  that 
which,  in  coming  to  me  as  it  does  with  the  force  of  entire 
"  Providence"  behind  it,  I  can  necessarily  only  refer  to 
my  whole  Sex  in  common  with  me, — is  what  thence  has 
the  aspect  to  me  of  amounting,  in  itself,  to  that  chang- 
ing of  the  very  basis  of  the  first  "  sentence",  painted  as 
such  by  the  Bible  course  of  thought,  which  Christianity, 
though  it  led  to  it,  was  short  even  of  the  aim  of  produc- 
ing. To  the  Woman's  feeling  within  me  what  these  views 

AS 
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fieem  to  express  is  a  warned  reversal  of  Divine  arrange- 
ment about  the  position  of  the  two  Sexes  in  Marriage, 
which  is  as  thoroughly  authoritative  and  judicial  as  the 
first  plan  had  to  Men's  feeling  the  appearance  of  being. 
A  new  fiat  seems  pronounced.  A  new  word  of  God 
seems  to  have  gone  forth,  addressed  specially  to  Women, 
which  teUs  them  in  full  terms  that  the  old  law,  framed 
originally,  is  abolished : — that  old  law  of  mere  conjugal 
'^  obedience",  which  was  in  place  indeed  as  long  as  Marriage 
was  a  mere  animal  relation,  with  the  only  end  of  cansiog 
men,  just  as  brutes,  merely  to  "  fructify  and  multiply"; 
but  which  now  it  is  as  false  as  it  is  gross  so  to  estimate. 
The  Maker  now  seems  to  say  in  the  hearts  of  Women, 
that  for  the  future  with  them  also  He  will  deal  directly : 
delivering  to  them  by  His  own  voice  the  charter  of  the 

old   claim  on  them  henceforth    closed. And  yet, 

far  from  this  only  being  as  if  a  new  boon  to  them, — a 
new  prerogative  bestowed  on  them, — ^it  is  therein  made 
precisely,  by  the  heart-language  of  the  charter,  but 
the  charging  on  them  specially  for  henceforth  a  most 
grievous  as  well  as  noble  responsibility.  Namely,  of 
the  new  kind  which  must  weigh  more  on  the  Woman 
as  Mother  than  as  Wife. 

When  the  idea  first  broke  upon  me,  in  definite  form, 
that  the  framing  of  the  Marriage-Bond  for  human  beings, 
considered  as  the  work  of  successive  ages,  is  the  practical 
index  to  the  meaning  of  universal  Beligious  Forms,  my 
argument  with  myself,  under  the  shock  of  surprize,  was 

of  this  kind : **  Why  not  ? — why  should  it  not  have 

been  constantly  the  most  important  of  all  things  to  man- 
kind, that  they  should  act  well  and  wisely  with  regard  to 
the  prime  function  of  all  those  that  belong  to  them: 
the  function  which  is  that  of  ushering  ever  new  Life  into 
the  world;  and  (hue  of  literally  becoming  themselves^  in 
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a  gecondary  sense,  the  creators  of  their  race  ? — Does  Be- 
ligion  indeed  stand  as  what  serves,  by  its  influence  on 
human  beings,  to  separate  these  from  mere  brutes  ? — In 
what  more,  then,  can  it  do  this,  than  in  regulating,  morally, 
what  is  the  manner  of  their  exercising  this  function,  so 
as  to  exchange  the  mere  pursuit  of  what  is  animal  ne- 
cessity, alone  therein  followed  out  by  brutes,  into  the 
occasion  in  reality  of  the  most  absolutely  humanizing  of 
all  possible  mouldings  of  circumstance  :   that  consti- 
tuting of  the  ideal  barrier  of  ^  Family',  within  whose 
circuit  alone,  of  all  spheres  of  human  life,  the  real  <  altru- 
ism' of  living  out  of  oneself,  by  knowing  of  that  which 
is  truly  dearer  than  self,  has  at  least  any  habitual  condi- 
tion ? — Within  this  closely-drawn*  frame  of  condition  lies 
the  only  kind  of  feeling  which  is  intense,  while  not  of  the 
destructive  sort :  needing,  in  fact,  before  reason  was  ripe, 
the  sort  of  magical  control  which  Superstition,  as  the 
early  mode  of  Religion,  was  the  appropriate  agency  for. 
— But  then,  where  the  feeling  is  intense,  and  most  need- 
ful of  control,  is  so  different  with  the  two  sexes,  as  that 
truly  this  agency  of  Religion  fits  more  the  case  of  Women 
than  of  Men.    The  intenseness  of  feeling  towards  Off- 
spring, namely,  is  pre-eminently  the  Mother's ;  and  it  is 
she,  therefore,  who  is  equally  concerned  with  pre-eminence 
in  the  regulating  by  Religion  of  the  state  of  Marriage. 
It  is  she  whom  Nature  forces,  just  in  proportion  as  reason 
comes  to  have  voice  in  her,  to  look  forward  in  Marriage, 
as  to  what  is  its  special  circumstance,  to  the  Children  to 
be  born  of  her  : — who  WMst  say  to  herself,  if  in  any  way 
a  true  Woman, —  ^  What  kind  of  these  am  I  preparing 
to  give  birth  to  ?    Is  it  all  one  to  me,  indted,  whether  my 
Children,  now  about  to  be  conditioned,  are  actually  rightly, 
or  not,  so  conditioned : — whether  they  are  made  likely  to 
be  such  as  may  be  of  full  human  endowments,  fitted  ade- 
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qnately  with  human  power  to  straggle  bravely  in  the  life- 
battle  before  them,  or  to  be  such  as  can  probably  only  be 
crushed  there  ?  Shall  I  indeed  run  the  risk,  where  re- 
ligious regulation  might  defend  me  from  it,  of  for  want 
of  this  being  dragged  blindfold  into  the  chance,  if  no 
more,  of  the  commission  of  the  cruellest  possible  of  sins ! 
that  of  bringing  into  the  world  helpless  beings  that  have 
no  right  to  be  there :  piteous  infants  that  will  have  no- 
thing to  love  me  for,  fated  only  to  the  suffering  of  an 
early  dying  out  again,  which  they  must  seem  only  to  re- 
proach me  for  not  saving  them  from,  by  having  hindered 
beforehand!  Or,  still  worse,  shall  I  be  the  possible 
agent,  for  the  same  want  of  foresight,  of  giving  exist- 
ence to  such  as,  even  in  realizing  their  just  prospect  of 
life,  are  predestined  to  do  this  in  only  unworthiness  of 
it :  half-vitalized  beings,  so  unfurnished  with  provision 
for  moral  strength,  as  that  all  but  inevitably  they  must 
have  life-long  to  strive  hopelessly  with  native  tend^- 
cies  growing  rankly  in  them,  such  as  can  only  make 

them  what  is  hateful  to  themselves  I' For,  thoughts 

such  as  these  are  no  longer  what  even  Women  must 
turn  away  from.  It  is  the  one  fearful  consequence  of 
advanced  Science  which  Women  mtist  heed,  if  true  to 
themselves,  that  the  Children  whom  they  long  for  may 
not  simply  be  regarded,  any  more,  for  those  mere  ^  gifis 
of  God'  that  old  Religion  has  so  expressively  painted 
th^m.  They  must  henceforth  be  thought  of  as  evoked 
voluntarily  into  being,  by  the  determinate  and  determin- 
able will  of  those  of  us  who  are  parents : — their  *  cre- 
ators' in  that  secondary  but  most  true  sense,  which 
is  that  of  providing  to  them  their  famished  manner  of 
being.  They  are  consequently,  and  must  ever  more 
and  more  be  as  our  reason  gains  ground,  our  occasions 
of  such  tremendous  responsibleness,  as  that  well  may 
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the  Woman's  natare,  of  peculiarity^  need  the  utmost  of 
Beligion's  help  for  its  fortifying  to  meet  them. 

**  Surely,  in  this," — I  have  continued  my  self-arguing, — 
^^  surely,  in  a  newly-attained  conviction  about  Sin  such 
as  this  is, — ^touching  afeeling  the  most  common  to  Women, 
though  now  stirred  into  such  immediateness  of  emphasis, 
— the  very  import  of  a  new**  Word  of  God,'  comfe  at  first- 
hand to  Women,  is  genuinely  borne  out,  even  expressly 
on  Christianity's  own  terms.  The  Beligion  of  Evolution 
which  brings  this,  addresses,  just  as  much  as  Christianity^ 
specially  the  interests  that  are  ftiture;  and  of  these 
above  all  such  as  are  spiritual :— only  that  it  is  the,  souls 
of  our  Offspring  here  mainly  brought  in  question,  instead 
of  actually  our  own  souls,  though  bound  on  to  these  by 
our  now-revealed  power  over  these.  With  power  given, 
must  come,  spiritually,  foreseen  penalty  made  awaiting 
the  abuse  of  it ;  while  here  is  shown,  as  threatened  to 
transgression,  a  true  moral  hell  of  self-reproach,  not  spi- 
ritually escapable  by  transgressors ; — and  yet  naturally 
softened,  all  the  time,  in  the  very  manner  of  Christianity's 
own  succour,  by  the  *  atoning'  consideration  for  Con- 
science, that  what  is  personal  in  such  Sin  is,  after  all,  ever 
chargeable  mainly  on  in  fact  the  whole  Eace  of  us : — 
our  parents,  gone  before  us,  having  stood  to  us  as  we  to 
our  children ;  and  thence,  all  of  us  in  common  being 
joined  really  together,  as  in  common  liability  to  the  frailty, 
so  in  one  common  inheritance  of  its  retributive  effects. 
The  effects,  indeed,  of  what  must  thus  be  the  accounted 
primal  mode  of  Sin, — as  to  that  state  of  entire  un-re" 
gulation,  in  regard  to  Marriage,  which  was  that  of  the 
first  ages  of  human  history :  when,  as  we  know,  Woman 
waSy  as  the  Bible-theory  exhibits  her,  so  degraded,  infer- 
entially,  from  what  otherwise  would  have  seemed  right  as 
her  condition  from  the  very  first,  as  to  appear  fit,  thence, 
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for  what  she  was  allotted  to,  of  nothing  more  than  the 
sensual  senrice  of  Man, — still  do  weigh,  nndoahtedly,  on 
the  whole  Eace  of  us :  making  it  ^  natural '  to*  us  always, 
more  or  less,  to  do  a  somewhat  of  renewed  wrong  to  our 
prerogative  of  creators,  severally  entered  on.  The  whole 
matter  of  Marriage,  before  ^  Christ'  came  among  us,  and 
descended  into  the  moral  depths  of  it,  for  the  first  time 
bringing  import  of  heaven  into  the  ideal  of  it,  was  such 
as  Woman  now  cannot  think  of  without  a  horror  almost 
turned  against  Ftovidence.  How  should  Children  then 
who  were  produced  by  such — by  a  practice  of  Sex-union 
thus  rendered,  through  the  fostered  self-indulgence  made 
attached  to  it,  lower  even  than  that  of  brutes, — ^not  have 
continued  to  carry  on  an  effect  of  the  degradation,  legiti- 
mately so  esteemable,  which  thence  makes  Christianity's 
advent,  with  its  exalting  of  the  ideal  of  Marriage,  the  true 
sign  of  *  Grace  come  amongst  Men', — ^which,  to  help  us 
in  our  holding  confidence  in  Providence,  may  farther  be 
allowed  of  in  our  thought  as  moreover  predestined  from 
the  first  ? The  effect  of  this  interpreting  of  the  Bible- 
scheme  shows  God  truly  as  much  interesting  Himself  y^r 
Women,  as  a  Woman's  own  constructed  scheme  of  things, 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  her  to  have  produced  this,  for  a 
checking  of  the  exclusive  Man's-view,  need  have  shown 
Him  doing.  However  horrible  it  is  now  to  refer  directly 
to  God  the  mode  of  the  early  treatment  of  Women,  in 
remembering  what  this  actually  was, — in  truly  multiply- 
ing to  them  the  incurred  ^  sorrow'  of  Marriage  beyond 
what  even  Men  who  were  then  capable  of  reflection  saw 
for  requisite,  even  under  the  existing  demand  of  human 
increase : — ^however  frightfully  more  against  present  moral 
sense  this  reference  now  appears  than  even  as  to  what 
else  are  the  alleged  consequences  of  the  *  Fall :'  yet  ivith 
only  the  present  simple   assumption   being   made, — 
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as  passing  from  idea  of  God  into  that  of  merely  symbol- 
ized Providence^ — ^the  whole  effect  becomes  changed  into 
such  as  really  answers  to  a  tone  now  given  to  the  sup- 
posed ^  sentence*  on  Woman,  as  capable  of  being  anthro- 
pomorphized into  compassion  Divinely  felt  for  her,  with 
implied  wrath  now  tnrned  chiefly  on  the  Man,  as  the  actual 
implication  is  the  reverse.  I  am  ass^ming,  namely,  of 
this  parable  of  Genesis,  that  it  is  really  but  a  locally- 
framed  theory,  to  account  to  human  thought  of  the  period 
for  the  manner  of  the  existing  conduct  of  Sex-union  • 
felt  already  for,  in  its  nature  and  effects,  of  that  prime - 
ness  of  importance  to  human  beings,  which  could  only 
be  thus  signified  by  the  Divine  figures  adopted.  And 
this  makes  of  the  parable,  truly,  but  the  Philosophizing 
of  History  in  the  matter  by  early  thought,  which,  as  such, 
is  purely  instructive  to  ourselves. 

"  The  idea  of  continuous  human  development,  teleolo- 
gically  bearing  always  to  the  one  point  of  realization  of 
true  Sex,  which  seems  rightly  to  under-lie  this  historic 
plan,  also  answers  in  direct  view  only  more  thoroughly  to  a 
conditioned  Woman's  scheme : — just  as,  now,  the  feminine 
symbol  of  *  Nature,'  rather  than  *  God,'  comes  leadingly 
into  appropriateness.  The  farther  back,  or  lower  down, 
we  here  plunge  for  theoretic  basis  to  a  general  view  of 
Sex-condition,  manifestly,  the  relative  value  of  the  female 
side  of  it  to  the  male  side  «ver  increases.  The  character- 
istically-female one  of  life-functions,  namely,  as  that  of  re- 
production, ever  dominates  more  and  more  over  that  o^her 
of  its  two  general  functions,  which  is  the  masculine  one 
of  self-maintenance  :  till  in  the  vegetal  state  of  things, 
it  is  virtually  the  only  one  present  ^  Male  and  Female', 
as  to  plants,  have  no  other  signification  at  all  than  as  re- 
quisite factors  in  re-production.  Let  then  this  be  the 
assumed  point  to  reason  upwards  from^  with  directed 
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view  to  theWoman's  actual  position,  and  the  nature  of  the 
entire  progress  so  exposes  itself,  for  that  in  which  Man 
cannot  actually  raise  himself  without  also  being  Natnre^s 
instrument  for  her  raising,  as  that  indeed  the  whole 
Bible-painted  course  of  her  rising  in  condition  appears 
truly  as  laid  out  in  benevolence  towards  her.  For,  the 
function  of  re-production  is  in  a  manner  vegetal  to  the 
highest  stage  of  its  subsisting  : — or,  in  other  words, 
passive  in  the  mode  of  it : — ^whence,  undeniably,  there  is 
the  ordinarily-estimable  inferiority  in  her  state,  chiefly 
physical,  which  only  a  peculiarity  of  mental  furnishing, 
springing  up  to  atone  for  it,  can  have  ability  when  realized 
to  cancel.  The  case  appears  as  if,  when  the  transition 
out  of  plants  into  animals  was  proceeding,  the  physically- 
stronger  ones  Qf  the  latter,  merely  as  being  such,  had 
thrust  upon  the  weaker  ones  the  heavier  share  in  the 
passive  work  of  the  plant-function,  merely  as  seeking 
for  themselves  the  evolutionally-higher  kind  of  work 
that  was  active :  their  own  lighter  share  being  also  far- 
ther thus  lightened  by  the  new  voluntariness  come  into 
it.  But,  if  so,  the  whole  passage  from  this  point — from 
Sex-union  of  the  lowest  animal  sort  to  the  ennobling 
Marriage-practice  which  is  truly  such, — is  constantly  ex- 
pressible by  the  mere  in-coming  to  the  female  side  also 
of  the  same  kind  of  amelioration  of  voluntariness,  to  the 
degree  compatible  with  the  instituted  mode  of  Sex-divi- 
sion. That  is,  by  the  new  Will-power  of  the  sort  con- 
cerned being  engendered  in  the  Woman,  whose  quality 
may  be  actually  of  th^  kind  needed,  not  personal,  but  in 
fact  purely  intellectual,  which  is  that  now  in  question,  of 
a  new  sense  of  Divine  Duty  arisen  in  her  :  a  conditioned 
Conscience  in  regard  to  Marriage  attained  by  her.  Nor 
does  there  seem  wanting,  even  in  the  ordained  common 
course  of  Nature's  working,  express  provision  for  her 
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arriving  at  this  *  Will-power':  in  the  very  fact  which 
wonld  seem  necessarily  to  be  in  occurrence  every  actaal 
fresh  time  that  a  new  being  is  prodnced, — having  as  such, 
I  infer,  that  antecedent  equal  ^  chance'  of  being  destined 
Man  or  Woman,  which  should  apparently  carry  with  it 
a  virtual  need  in  the  plan  of  Sex-division  of  a  continual 
re-instituting  of  the  very  terms  of  it: — seeing  that 
Daughters  as  well  as  Sons  do  continuously  draw  nature 
from  their  Fathers,  joined  with  that  which  they  owe  to 
Mothers ;  whence  a  lessening  of  the  pri]j{8Bval  inequality 
of  the  division,  by  means  of  the  mental  quality  which 
Daughters  may  draw  from  Fathers,  seems  a  very  part  of 
the  evolutional  system  of  inheritance.  But,  at  all  events, 
I  find  a  direct  *  Providence'  towards  the  point,  in  the 
entire  agency  of  evolving  Religious  Forms  :  nourishing 
constantly  in  the  Woman,  by  a  mental  force  that  bears 
specially  on  her  posture  in  circumstance,  the  precise 
mode  of  as  if  active-passivity  of  mind-action  which  Re- 
ligious Duty  is  known  for.  These  persistent  ideal  images, 
I  am  conceiving,  sprang  from  the  very  first  only  out  of 
those  moulded  relations,  which  human  beings  are  only 
subject  to,  at  all,  through  their  inheriting  from  brutes 
the  common  circumstance  of  Sex.  Without  what  is  Conju- 
gal relation,  affective  sentiment  in  any  mode  now  known 
to  us  would  have  been  wanting  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
any  mode  of  Religion  also ; — ^whereas,  under  its  actual 
existence.  Women  truly  have  that  furnished  advantage, 
of  thence  deriving  their  mental  nature  as  Daughters 
from  the  symbolic  *  Father  in  Heaven',  which  the  very 
passiveness  of  their  mental  habit,  enforced  on  them  by 
their  position  as  to  Sex,  makes  indeed  greater  than  what 
Men  have,  as  being  Sons.  They  are  forced,  by  their  very 
fact  of  Sex,  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  *  general  Na- 
ture' and  ^general  Providence',  as  such,  through  their 
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emotiyeness,  coincident  with  Sex-circumstance,  than 
Men  have  the  means  of  being.  They  are  closer  to  the 
heart  of  Natare  as  to  what  Parentage  is  intended  for.  And 
where  Religions  Form  has  completed  itself ^ — namely,  in 
that  Trinity  of  Christianity  where  '  the  Father'  stands  not 
alone  for  the  whole  image  in  demand  :  in  that  symbolled 
nniting  of  the  three  meeting  relations,  which  howeyer 
Fatherhood  includes,  of  Hnsband-Wife-Offspring,  where- 
of none  has  admitted  precedence  over  another  (p.  320) : — 
the  true  type  of  Sex-union  seems  actually  held  forth  to 
mankind,  with  a  real  promise  of  what  it  has  to  be,  and 
is  to  be,  when  the  Woman's  willed  consent  in  it  sAall  be 
raised  to  be  on  equal  terms  with  the  Man's.  All  along. 
Religious  Forms,  as  I  believe,  have  teleologically  been 
idealizing  to  the  world  what  the  affections  of  Family 
have  power  to  develope  into,  by  the  giving  of  a  Mother's 
Conscience  to  the  Woman,  duly  weighted  to  respond  to 
the  different,  and  less  religious  kind  of  Conscience  of 
the  Man ; — ^while  moreover  in  the  same  Forms,  by  their 
very  nature,  has  lain  also  the  constant  means  of  their  own 
promise  now  being  ripe  for  its  own  realizing." 

To  what,  then,  does  all  this  lead? — In  this  hinted-at 
train  of  self-argument,  let  it  be  remembered,  I  am  ad- 
ducing what  I  assume  as  the  state  of  feeling,  or  con- 
viction, now  become  due  to  the  general  body  of  Women, 
through  the  actual  character  of  "revealed"  Science: 
— ^in  what  manner  then,  I  have  to  explain,  do  I  suppose 
that  hence  follows  that  especial  Sociological  conse- 
quence which  I  am  believing  to  point  the  present  as  time 
of  "  crisis"  ?  Namely,  of  peculiarly-demanded  strength 
and  deepened  influx  of  principle,  in  the  Social  ordina- 
tion of  Marriage. To  express  this  drawn  conse- 
quence— to  show  barely  what  I  mean  by  it, — ^needs  truly 
nothing  less  than  now  similarly  to  suggest  what  is  acta- 
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ally  an  entire  farther  line  of  thought,  and  quite  different 
train  of  argument :  one  no  longer  held  as  if  only  with 
myself,  but  as  precisely  towards  the  kind  of  mental  pos- 
ture, the  opposite  of  my  own,  which  I  am  theorizing  the 
required  existence  of.  That  is,  as  supposed  directed  to 
such  male  Sociologists  as,  resting  equally  with  myself 
on  the  sole  basis  of  Eyolutionism,  yet  do  this  with  a 
characterizing  bias  of  only  Secularism. 

By  the  above  I  am  assuredly  contending,  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Women's  instincts,  supported  by  the  gene- 
ral course  of  the  evolving  principle  about  Sex  amid  man- 
kind, is  indeed  of  the  special  kind  which  should  autho- 
rize the  result  I  am  predicating,  of  their  henceforth 
taking  the  part  of  Semitic-nations,  for  the  framing  of 
regulation  for  Society.  Not  for  properly-sociological 
objects  ; — since  these  I  regard  specially  as  parted  off  by 
the  very  fact  of  the  occurring  "crisis",  into  the  ground 
that  is  properly  only  masculine,  and  only  subject  to  un- 
religious  restriction ; — ^but  for  solely  that  promoting  of 
the  true  character  of  "  the  Family"  which,  in  my  own 
view,  is  the  proper  ground  of  sole  Beligion.  What  "  the 
Family"  is,  however,  is  sociologically  contingent  on  the 
one  matter  of  ordained  Law  of  Marriage.  Here  expressly, 
and  here  solely,  is  it  therefore  that  I  find  the  point  of 
contact  with  Secularity  that  I  am  engaged  with ; — ^while 
the  sole  "  line  of  coincidence"  between  the  opposite  inter- 
ests which  I  now  have  in  view  to  refer  to,  is  hence  that 
in  which  I  consider  that  the  fraiping  of  this  Law,  on  a 
true  footing,  has  been  prepared  for  :  only  possible  when 
the  om  party  of  the  ivoo  concerned  which  is  really  the  one 
principally  concerned,  shall  have  adequate  share  in  the 
framing  of  it.  Just  that  state  of  immediate  impulse 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  represent,  is,  I  argue, 
the  true  sign  of  the  condition  for  this  produced:  since  the 
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Woman's  axdently-awakened  instincts  are  rightly,  I  con- 
tend, the  promise  of  her  being,  in  the  matter  of  the  regu- 
lating of  Marriage-law,  mnch  more  naturally  efficient,  as 
acting  for  herself,  than  have  been,  up  tiU  now,  the  agentg 
that  I  grant  have  been  in  service  for  her.  I  mean,  the 
Ecclesiastical  class  of  Men. 

"  Has  it  not  been  so," — ^let  me  imagine  myself,  then, 
now  appealing  to  opponents  of  the  kind  described  :— 
^^  has  it  not  been  the  case  in  actual  fact,  that  where  at 
all  you  have  really  given  heed,  in  your  orderings  of  So- 
ciety, to  the  one  point  that  to  w«  is  the  only  one  of  really 
sovereign  importance,  it  has  been  through  alone  the  in- 
stigation of  Ecclesiastics?  That  which  trnly  yon  have 
attended  to,  and  which  is  manifestly  in  true  need  of  at- 
tention, for  anything  of  just  organizing  of  Society,  has 
been  hitherto  the  sole  guiding  of  its  moral  status  ^exist- 
ent :  or,  of  that  relating  to  its  actually  living  members : 
— ^namely,  as  to  the  needM  distribution  of  those  differ- 
ing spheres  of  employment,  and  of  recompenses  and 
penalties  due  to  these,  which  the  various  kinds  of  per- 
sons concerned  have  need"  to  be  advisedly  appointed  under, 
for  the  best  drawing  forth  and  ensuring  of  general  good. 
But  this  is  surely  of  no  ultimate  avail— of  none  other 
than  the  very  shallowest  of  avail  even  at  present, — ex- 
ceptiDg  as  borne  out  by  such  deeper  providing  as  must 
regard  the  very  bringing  into  existence  of  those  needed 
as  new  members  of  the  Social  state.  And  yet  to  this 
main  thing  you  have  scarcely,  from  your  own  point  of 
view,  turned  in  any  way  your  attention.  You  have  left 
it,  as  now  appears,  in  fact  over-much  in  the  hands  of  those 
Ecclesiastical  Men^  whom,  from  the  very  mode  of  their 
own  Beligionism-of-Marriage,  yoe^  a«  Sociologists,  ought 
already  to  have  socially  condemned,  as  for  a  principle 
tiow  Bocially  over-*pasBed :  that  of  the  multiplying  of  the 
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mere  numbers  of  state-members,  while  peculiarly  it  is 
this  which  brings  on  you  the  mass  of  your  actual  diffi- 
culties ;  and  while  the  thing  really  called  for  is  now  ex- 
pressly the  means  of  restricting  these.  Namely,  their 
limiting  to  such  only  as  admit  of  being  endowed  with 
bettered  natures  :  to  such  only  as  may  be  duly  provided 
with  conditions  both  physical  and  circumstantial,  and 
moreover  educational^  for  growing  into  the  character 
which  Society  has  the  right  to  demand  of  them.  Surely 
here  the  true  agency  required  for  your  own  end»-and  in- 
deed  that  which  you  have  almost  owned  your  own  power- 
lessness  to  obtain  on  present  terms, — is  necessarily  that 
of  using,  and  legislatively  meeting,  the  express  instincts 
on  Women's  side  which  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  and  yet  are  not  such  as  Men  can  do  justice  to 
in  representing : — the  instincts  which  a  Beligion  truly 
natural,  if  once  this  be  permitted  to  have  sway  in  legis- 
lation, must  allow  for  as  now  ripened  into  real  power  of 
active  prosecuting  of  themselves,  in  due  balance  to  the 
social  instincts  with  you  uppermost :  showing  in  Women 
truly  as  much  the  adapted  nature  to  enforce  the  moral 
growth  of  mankind  in  the  manner  of  generative  and 
hereditary  sequence,  as  in  Men  lies  the  opposite  or  static 
power  of  duly  organizing  the  preserved  result. 

^^  It  is  true,  there  is  here  implied  what  must  amount 
to  a  constant  struggle  of  principle,  pervading  the  whole 
plan  of  legislation : — just  as  indeed,  by  the  very  admit- 
ting of  a  separate  ^  Man's  view  of  Marriage,'  and  ^  Wo- 
man's view/  there  is  implied  the  same  conflict  much 
more  urgently  present  within  the  sphere  of  the  actual 
conduct  of  Marriage.  It  may  be,  in  truth,  that  what  is 
involved  as  to  the  latter  may  be  such,  as  that,  for  the 
moment,— or,  as  long  as  the  keen  trial  of  the  crucial 
change  remains  in  force, — a  new  current  of  domestic 
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bitterness  may  set  in,  that  may  even  utterly  sweep  away 
what  at  present  is  the  experienced  form  of  home-hap- 
piness I  —  Conscience  cannot  spring  np  newly  mtkaui 
struggle  in  formed  habits  of  life-condact ; — nor  Religious 
Conscience,  specially,  without,  as  heretofore,  some  rend- 
ing, most  particularly,  of  domestic  ties ! ^In  this  case, 

however,  I  am  inferring,  with  the  most  confident  insist- 
ance,  that  the  effect  to  follow  after  the  crisis,  is  to  be 
thence  a  real  clearing,  and  an  actual  re-vitalizing,  of  the 
whole  practical  condition  of  Marriage :  precisely  6y  the 
incoming  into  the  sense  of  the  abiding  Duty  conoemed 
in  it,  of  that  express  equilibrating  difference  which,  (U 
softened  into  sexual  by  the  Woman's  gaining  rightly  her 
own  side  in  it,  I  imagine  must  give  finally  the  true  har- 
mony that  is  due  to  the  condition. — ^And  thence  only  in 
the  same  way  with  legislation,  I  conceive  what  is  a  pro- 
portionate effect.  Instead  of  that  which  is  the  actaal 
dualism  of  politics,  I  conceive  a  real  parting  of  the  State- 
principle,  which,  in  adjudging  always  the  main  field  of 
social  topics  to  the  working  generally  of  the  sole  principle 
of  Bepublicanism  (such  virtually,  though  not  necessarily 
as  to  form),  should  yet  recognize  such  true  sphere  for  the 
counter-principle,  or  rule-of-Family,  as  that  in  it  tiie 
Woman's  office  should  become  duly,  and  peculiarly,  both 
in  place  and  of  required  weight.  I  entirely  acquiesce  m 
my  own  part  with  the  common  idea,  that  the  ground  of 
Family  is  her  sole  naturally-fitted  ground ; — ^but  all  the 
more  I  contend  she  must  thence  have  prevailing  voice 
in  what  is  legislative  controlling  of  that  ground :  the 
allotted  sphere  of  this  being  also  suffered  to  include,  be- 
yond that  which  is  immediate  to  the  conoemed  point,  of 
the  right  ordering  of  Hhe  Family',  all  that  actually  in 
state-affairs  bears  the  esteeming  of  as  falling  und^  the 
same  standard  of  principle^  by  in  some  way  haviog  rela- 
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tion  to  the  point*: — ^while,  in  fact,  how  few  are  the  actual 
state-affairs  that  have  fiat  in  them  a  somewhat  of  this 

relation! But  a  Woman's   mode  of  Conservatism, 

thus  influenced  to  its  political  action,  could  be  only,  I  re- 
peat, what  should  aim  at  the  conserving  of  only  the  true 
quality  of  human  virtue. 

'^  And  I  am  the  farthest  from  here  desiring  what,  in 
fact,  is  mare  strongly  opposed  to  my  own  ground  of  think- 
ing than  actually  to  a  Masculine  Sociology,  of  a  direct 
kind  of  control  to  be  planned,  set  over  the  exercise  of 
Marriage.  This  appears  to  me  truly  the  most  positively 
barbarous  of  any  mode  of  imaginable  legislation.  The 
lawftil  guidance  of  what  is  natural  feeling  can  be  natu- 
raUy  only  that  of  Religion ;  while  the  utmost  that  the 
State  can  do  for  it  must  be  surely  the  preventing  of  Be- 
ligion's  hindering  in  its  function.  And  thus  I  seem  to 
come  indeed  to  desire  precisely  of  the  State,  that  in  the 
ordering  of  what  is  Coutract-of-Marriage,  it  should  simply 
take  up  with  the  same  kind  of  merely  negative  under- 
standing that  in  fact  Ecclesiasticism  did  begin  with, — 
though  most  injuriously  so  from  the  want  of  direct  con- 
cert with  the  State.  I  mean,  with  the  legislative  assump. 
tion  of  an  abidingly'^existent  vetOj  laid  in  general  on 
Sex-union,  saving  only  as  removed  in  conformity  with 
State-ends  :t — thus  assimilating  the  merely  civil  side  of 
Marriage-Contract,  for  these  ends,  with  what  actually  the 
full  meaning  of  all  Marriage  is,  in  its  character  of  Be- 

*  Snch  as,  eminently,  regulations  that  are  sanitary ;  and  those  tonohing  on 
all  Tioes  of  character,  like  intemperance  and,  above  all,  omelty.  Whatever  of 
overt  offence  brings  out  such  into  need  of  State  notice,  onght  surely  to  \^ 
dealt  with,  as  in  regard  to  the  vety  conscience  of  the  nation,  in  the  mod^ 
only  of  despotic  determination  with  which  heads  of  family  have  to  act  as  to 
infants.  « 

t  In  the  same  way  that  the  State  does  assmne  in  regard  to  food,  that  the 
right  to  it  may  be  denied  in  any  person  not  working  for  it. 
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ligions  Sacrament.  Namely^  inasmach  as  the  introdao- 
ing  of  new  members  into  the  State,  more  nmneronsly 
than  shonld  hence  be  made  likely  to  ensne,  wonld  indeed 
distnrb  the  existing  plan  of  State-arrangement :  both  as 
to  its  formed  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand,  in  pro- 
vision for  immediate  need  of  subsistence  that  i^  physical; 
and  as  to  means  for  that  accumulating  of  wealth  which 
gives  character  to  '  property*; — ^while,  moreover,  as  a 
result  the  most  specifically  desirable,  the  very  fact  of  a 
civil  Contract  thus  being  made,  with  such  limiting  of  its 
object  to  Social  ends,  would  afford  means  for  the  State 
also  assuming  by  it,  and  thenceforth  acting  practically 
on  the  assumption,  that  all  issue  of  such  unions  are  re- 
quirable  of  the  parents  for  rightly  qualified  in  respect  of 
early  nurture,  as  well  mentally  as  bodily.  A  Contract 
that  should  carry  with  it  all  this,  would  surely,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  where  it' would  be  tyranny  to  in- 
terfere, and  as  to  especially  those  deep  personal  inclina- 
tions which  alone  naturally  have  any  right  to  be  the 
suggesters  of  Marriage,  yet  perfectly  meet  what  is 
morally  the  true  end  of  Sociology,  of  not  suffering  what 
is  personal  in  the  indulging  of  such,  to  interfere  with 
what  of  such  is  the  general  right  of  State-members.  It 
would  be  the  ^  caring  for  the  State',  of  the  true  kind  that 
static  feeling  needs  to  call  for  I — But  then,  here  is  only 
included  what  is  the  clear  monogamic  understanding, 
that  with  one  Woman  only  at  a  time,  such  being  also 
duly  contracted  with,  is  union  at  all  suffered  by  the  State; 
— ^the  demand  therefore  being  yet  left  unanswered  to, 
which  indeed  is  only  naturally  individual,  and  not  an- 
swerable-to  by  State-principle,  of  contracted-for  fidelity 
to  the  one  person.  I  mean,  not  answerable  by  State- 
means,  save  as  these  are  under  recognized  express  guid- 
ance of  Heligion :  of  Religion,  so  accounted-of  as  common 
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to  the  body  of  members  of  the  State,  as  thence  to  be  of 
right  an  admitted  State-Beligion.  Under  a  Religion  that 
is  Natural^  and  as  mach  so  by  the  Woman's  as  the  Man's 
standard;  and  that  also  should  be  backed  by  a  fall  un- 
derstanding of  being  supported/  in  main  points,  by  the 
whole  weight  of  State-energy:  I  believe  assuredly,  that 
the  latter,  where  it  now  fails,  might  gain  the  real  second- 
ing that  would  prove  effectual  Let  only  the  Social  power 
do  its  own  part, — ^in  earnest,  and  with  full  purpose  of 
succeeding, — ^in  putting  end  to  the  Social  crime  of  any 
un-contracting  union  being  engaged  in :  and  the  thorough 
opening  thus  implied  to  the  personal  right  of  always- 
possible  Divorce— the  which  right  human  fi»ilty  indeed 
makes  practically  undeniable, — ^would  yet  obtain  the  true 
safeguard,  against  the  immense  danger  involved  other- 
wise, of  the  only  kind  that  is  naturally  in  place.  The 
power  of  true  Beligion,  here  acting  in  its  full  character 
.and  proper  sphere,  by  the  demand  of  a  moral  Contract 
going  beyond  the  other,-7-to  be  added,  optionally  to  the 
sole  parties  concerned,  to  the  merely  Secular  one  always 
indispensable, — ^would,  I  urge,  act  abundantly  with  more 
force  as  a  check  on  the  admitted  practice  of  Divorce,  than 
at  all  events  do  actually  the  now  mingled  mass  of  mo- 
tives brought  to  bear  on  the  accepted  rule  of  Marriage- 
principle, — truly  more  of  the  merely  Spciologic  kind, 
touching  ordinary  prudential  considerations,  than  such  as 
have  character  from  Beligion.  The  very  sorting  of  the 
departments  of  principle,  would,  1  imagine,  give  occasion 
for  the  true  impulse  of  monogamic  fidelity  to  exert  it- 
self :  as  guided  by  the  rightly-personal  sense  of  Duty, 

*  The  sapport  possible  to  be  giren  to  personal  prineiple  by  the  snppoeed 
kind  of  Sfcate-Beligion,  most  be  indeed  what  would  place  all  demand  of 
Divoroe  on  the  rerj  footing  of  present  heresyt  or  dissent.  That  is,  what  shodd 
render  such  demand  only  tolerated  i — only  suffered  as  on  the  terms  of  mere 
'*indulgenoo*',  which  carry  the  distinct  brand  of  disapproTsL 

AL 
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independent  of  Ecclesiastical  intervention,  which  how- 
ever would  carry  what  is  Religious  intervention,  as  con- 
trol on  immoral  license  of  self-guidance,  mtkin  those 
very  bounds  where  at  present  Religion  actually  ceases 
from  that  exercise  of  itself  which  is  practically  of  the 
kind  chiefly  in  demand : — ^to  enter  upon  Marriage  being, 
in  this  view,  solely  to  enter  upon  the  state  where  Reli- 
gion becomes  primal  and  imperative. It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  such  deepened  restriction  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  render  an  easy  withdrawing  from  the  sphere  of 

Contract  only  likely  to  be  the  oftener  availed  of. But 

this,  I  rejoin,  is  defended  from  specially  by  the  very 
meaning  I  am  attributing  to  Religion, — such  as  truly  its 
whole  ritual  to  come  may  be  thought  of  as  henceforth 
only  centering  upon  I  This  meaning  is  precisely  the 
effect,  wrapt  up  in  ,  the  restriction,  not  by  any  means  of 
crushing  out  natural  feeling,  even  as  much  as  an  over-eoo- 
nomic  prudence  would  do  this,  and  does  over-often  now 
do  this :  but  of  rather  cherishing  the  feeling  onwards 
into  the  spiritual  extension  where  true  Conjugal  Fidelity 
may  find  naturally  its  maintenance,  much  more  deeply 
than  is  yet  possible,  even  outside  of  what  originally  gives 
birth  to  it.  Assuredly,  in  the  present  state  of  things, — 
where,  above  all,  the  great  matter  of  the  initiating  of 
human  Life,  notwithstanding  its  being  covered  by  an 
admitted  Sacrament,  is  left  mainly  for  its  regulating  to 
be  an  affair  of  mere  economy,  if  even  that, — ^the  leading 
source  of  desired  rupture  of  Marriage  is  the  encouraged 
-mercenariness  and  frivolity  that  are  now  constantly-ruling 
motives  to  the  engagement.  And  to  meet  this,  the  truest 
remedy  must  be,  to  raise  the  natural  Sex-feeling  that  is 
implied,  into  that  character  of  Religion  which  of  all  others 
is  identified  with  stableness." 
So  different — as  thus  is  shown, — ^ia  the  effect  of  this 
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manner  of  the  abandonment  of  Ohristianity^  from  what 

has  ordinarily  been  hitherto  the  result  of  Unbelief  I 

And  just  from  there  here  being  involved  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  ^^  ordering  into  departments"  of  what 
are  granted  common  principles,  having  rule  in  human 

nature! Instead  of  casting  loose  the 'signal  human 

institution  of  Marriage^  which,  thus  far,  the  work  of  ages 
has  been  spent  on, — while  I  thoroughly  recognize  that 
this  is  the  impending  evil  to  be  dreaded,  in  all  stirring 
of  the  foundations  of  Religion, — my  very  clinging  to 
Nature  now  teaches  me  to  hold  on  specifically  by  this,  for 
only  the  farther  strengthening  of  adhesion  to  it  1 — This 
teaching  is,  in  truth,  what  precisely  convinces  me  that 
the  very  institution  of  human  Contract  which  has  thus 
ffranm  into  human  habit  of  practice,  and  there  shows 
as  specifically  arttficialy  is  yet  absolutely  natural: — ^my 
Beligion  being  truly,  as  it  is,  a  conscious  ^^  Doctrine 
of  Forms." 

In  what  I  have  now  been  arguing  towards  this  point, 
— ^trying  to  sort  the  entire  group  of  considerations  con- 
cerned into  the  two  inwoven  lines  I  have  given  terms  to, 
— I  believe  to  have  shown  evidence  that  suffices,  both  of 
the  actual  convergence  of  all  on  this  one  point  of  mental 
!Form,  the  raised  Ideal  of  what  the  Contract  has  the  need 
to  be  framed  into  ;  and  of  the  critical  importance,  both 
in  Social  and  Religious  view,  of  the  concentration's  being 
realized  as  a  point  of  true  belief :  or,  of  the  evidence  be- 
coming personally  appreciated : — which  is  the  step  to  its 
hereafter  being  acted  on.  And  I  am  still  but  preparing 
to  draw  into  the  same  congeries  that  needful  Historic 
thread,  over  the  very  tracing  of  which  I  have  in  fact  no 
command,  tUl  precisely  the  formed  station  of  convergence 
shall  give  me  means  for  it.  I  have  yet  therefore  to  add 
to  my  present  effort,  of  attempted  "weighing"  of  the 
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Bigns  of  existent  "  criBis",  what  may  truly  have  effect  of 
a  knotting-np  of  the  different  etrands  of  considerationB. 
I  feel  that  I  need  yet,  as  it  were,  to  give  form  to  the  re« 
quired  belief  in  the  point  of  form. 

And  that  means,  indeed^.  I  need  still  to  try  and  show 
to  my  readers  what  in  myself  is  this  peculiar  apprecia- 
tion ; — while  in  reality,  what  does  afford  this  to  me,  I  see 
well,  has  depended  on  solely  the  engaged  thought-work 
of  this  whole  volume.  I  can  only  appeal  backwards  to 
what  I  have  just  now  been  calling  my  own  ^^  personal  re- 
sults";— ^while  the  only  character  of  these  that  even  in 
myself  I  feel  actually  to  have  realized,  is  such  course  of 
subtle  inference — such  insensibly-led  current  of  convic- 
tions— as,  though  carrying  me,  I  believe,  lawfully  to  the 
present  point,  has  still  rather  only  hitherwards  insinuated 
itself,  by  instinctively-winding  coils  of  meditation,  than 
directly  so  borne  in  any  manner  that  would  make  it  easy 

to  communicate. Is  not  this  however,  always,  that 

very  process  of  "  growing",  the  applicability  of  the  cha- 
racter of  which  to  mental  effort  it  is  my  very  object  to 
present  proof  of? 

I  will  then,  still,  before  trying  for  the  yet-wanting 
Historic  line,  attempt  expressly  that  full  "  winding-up" 
of  my  own  scheme,  which  also  I  have  just  alluded  to  as 
my  present  aim ;  and  which  truly  is  my  own  only  means 
of  really  binding  in  one  the  "  signs  of  crisis"  in  question. 
My  Historic  thread,  I  have  farther  said,  and  I  must  b^ 
of  my  readers  to  hold  in  mind,  needs  be  '^  burdened"  with 
no  less  than  the  enormous  task,  of  '^  attesting"  of  the 
whole  work  of  Beligion,  how  indeed  this  has  been,  in 
main  end,  the  sole  ^^  perfecting  of  our  human  Individual- 
ism." I  have  to  prepare  for  its  drawing  out,  therefore, 
by  exhibiting  my  own  proof  as  to  the  point  of  Marriage- 
Contract  being  actually,  as  such,  and  all  humanly  con- 
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ventional  as  it  is^  yet  the  trae  formal  means  of  Nature's 
agency  to  the  great  end. 

It  is  the  mystery  of  Integration  that  lies  everjrwhere 

at  basis  I It  is  indeed  this  trne  miracle  of  Nature,  that 

all  faithful  exploring  of  her  only  more  and  more  mani- 
fests as  pervading  the  entire  realm  of  her  display  of 
herself! 

The  whole  purpose  of  Evolution,  when  mentally  cen- 
tralized, is  that  of  its  enabling  us  to  see,  of  the  body 
of  ge^ieral  influences  diffused  in  the  Universe,  that  con- 
tinually they  deposit  themselves,  variously,  on  organized 
set  Forms,  counter-adapted  to  receive  them  : — ^that  is,  on . 
an  Igdrasil  Tree-plan  of  evolving  Forms.  Only  the  same 
thing  with  this,  then,  have  also  my  own  results,  here  ob- 
tained, done  with  those  which  are  pure  mental  Integra- 
tions, reflectionally  given  Form  to  but  in  repetition  of 

outer  Forms. Planets,  once  having  been  consolidated 

into  Integers,  laid  stage,  as  we  know,  for  Living  things  ; 
— but  so  much  more  than  thus  was  Nature's  next  mode, 
of  Plants,  farther  Integered,  that  even  there  she  made 
way,  as  I  believe,  for  such  finally-perfected  Integration — 
BO  needful  to  be  adjudged  ^^  absolute"  as  such, — as  isolates 
out  of  Nature  what  we  know  as  the  conscious  solitariness 
of  human  Self-hood. 

All  progress  whatever  in  Mind-development,  it  is  the 
postulated  practice  of  my  plan  to  estimate  alone  on  Ideals. 
Namely,  on  these  as  dendromorphically  accounted  of,  for 
wrought  out  to  the  collective  stock  pf  human  beings,  by 
anterior  layers  of  these  only  furnishing  them  to  success- 
ors*:— ^the  Ideal  Forms,  therefore,  giving  back  to  the  race 
with  rich  increase,  that  burning  "  sap"  of  immediate 
personal  experience,  newly  elaborated,  which  was  origi- 
nally poured  iato  them ;  and  which,  in  the  case  of  tiie 
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mottt  general  of  the  Ideals,  reckoned  as  primary  and  nni- 
yersaly — and  prodnced  into  such  alone  by  the  amount  of 
ages  that  their  creating  had  taken  np, — are  thence  ren- 
dered to  onrselyes  mental  landmarks  of  Star-kind,  which| 
as  historically  only  witnessed  to  in  their  prodacing,  are 
also  only  visible  as  such  by  means  of  History :  being 
therein  of  right  properly  of  Beligions  or  celestial  kind. 
•^— When,  accordingly,  I  conceive,  as  I  do, — and  because 
of  my  set  clinging  to  Nature,  in  reverse  of  the  set  habit 
of  Sapemataralism, — ^that  the  abstract  notion  of  Sex, 
for  its  found  absoluteness  of  favour  with  Nature,  is  in- 
deed due,  at  the  present  stage  of  thought,  to  the  full  rank 
of  Metaphysic,  and  full  ^^  assumption"  into  the  character 
of  Religious :  I  am  necessarily  thus  attributing  to  the 
notion,  not  the  old  kind  of  apotheosis  indeed  which  was 
mythologic,  but  the  astronomic  e£fect  of  now  directing  an 
entire  aspect  of  things,  in  the  same  way  (though  not  as 
fully)  as  the  idea  of  Time  gives  us  posture  for  History, 
and  that  of  Space  for  static  Science.    I  imagine,  namely, 
that  when  idea  of  Sex  is,  on  occasion,  made  '^  regnant** 
over  thought,  the  impression  from  it  must  rightly  work 
downwards  on  Mind  with  the  real  concentrating  force 
that  must  act  on  it  with  true  creative  result.    Not  di- 
rectly, however ;  but  precisely  by  the  medium  of  those 
minor  Ideals  which,  by  their  nature,  lie  in  contact  with 
the  region  of  human  practice : — the  Ideals  of  the  various 
fashions  of  Art.    In  this  sphere.  Sex  of  persons,  as  I 
have  reasoned,  is  expressly  made  out  into  mental — or,  at 
least,  is  now  tending  to  that  end, — ^through  that  which  I 
symbol  for  the  sexualizing  of  Art    I  have  no  thought, 
namely,  of  Women  entering  on  any  path  of  Art  saving 
as  by  its  proving  itself,  through  Women's  efforts  made 
tentatively  on  it,  really  adapted  in  itself  to  Sex-division ; 
and  this  eminently,  as  I  have  just  implied,  as  to  Art  that 
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is  Political.    Unless,  namely,  Government  that  is  of  the 
State  does  torn  actually  on  things  where  Despotism  or 
rule-of-Family  occurs  rightfully,  I  suppose  always,  let 
me  say  clearly,  that  Women  never  will  compete  naturally 
with  Men  ; — ^and  the  same,  in  less  measure,  must  apply 
to  all  other  kinds  of  spheres  that  are  physically  not  for-, 
bidden  them.     The  very  effort  of  this  dividing-out  of 
practice,  in  regard  to  Art-forms  of  all  sorts,  I  imagine, 
divides  Culture  analogously,  always  bearing  on  the  per- 
sonality that  it  affects.    But  in  that  which  I  may  call  the 
Art  of  Marriage, — or,  in  other  words,  that  artificial  lay- 
ing down  of  conditions  for  Marriage,  which  is  the  same 
with  the  setting  up  of  its  Ideal, — ^the  effect  attached  I 
consider  so  signal,  as  to  first  the  bestowing  of  Social 
status  on  Women,  and  thence  as  to  the  personally-exalt- 
ing of  their  very  nature,  as  appears  to  me  no  less  than 
the  real  sealing  to  them  henceforth  of  a  new  mode  of 
distinctive  life: — such  as  may,  for  the  future,  balance 
rightfully  with  that  of  Men,  in  giving  also  to  these  their 
own  means,  not  yet  gained,  of  the  very  perfecting  of  their 
own  actual  Individuality. 

What  is  Ego-ship,  or  principle  of  Individuality,  to  every 
human  being,  I  account  truly  in  itself  but  a  Mental  Form, 
or  Metaphysic  Fact,  of  the  same  kind  with  all  other  such 
images,  highly-strained :  and  so  strained,  by  only  their 
ages-long  course  of  becoming  realized.  The  real  inte- 
grating, or  isolating,  of  the  human  Ego,  I  conceive  to 
have  been  prosecuting  itself,  by  Nature's  process  of  im- 
parted Sexhood,  through  all  others  of  our  realized  thought- 
abstractions,  always  influencing  our  moods  of  general 
thought : — ^this  being  feasibly  expressed  by  the  supposed 
need  of  a  mental  matching  and  blending,  in  symbolic 
Marriage,  of  the  whole  integral  moods  of  Religion  and 
Science,/(?r  each  separate  human  being ;  though  in  oppo- 
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site  proportion  for  the  two  Sexes  of  these, — ^providing  for 
their  onm  mental  marrying.  Hence,  therefore,  does  in- 
deed the  whole  coarse  of  the  Ego's  growth  in  ns,  simply 
answer,  as  I  scheme,  to  the  producing  of  the  human  frame, 
doubly-sexed,  evolutionally  out  of  primary  inorganic 
masses,  that  actually  only  began  to  evolve  sex-wise  when 
the  Star-type  had  fairly  passed  into  Tree-type,  and  that 
hence  only  improved  and  condensed  into  our  own  type, 
by  precisely   the    Sex-state  becoming   perfected    into 

mental. Such  turn  to  the  case  does  a  full  Sex-teleology 

present  I But  then  here  springs  the  argument  of  den- 

dromorphism,  with  precis^sly  the  effeot  I  contend  for  in 
regard  to  the  human  artifice  of  Marriage-law.  This  itself, 
I  contend,  is  the  very  matter  of  a  produced  mediate  stage 
which  by  analogy  is  made  necessary,  as  between  the  mere 
planetaryism  of  what  is  primary  Integration  of  masses, 
occurring  in  the  aggregation  of  brute-integers  of  beings, 
and  the  truly-human  combining  which  has  accompani- 
ment of  human  consciousness.  That  is.  Marriage-law  in 
itself  is  the  intermediate  Tree-form  of  Integration,  veiy 
far  from  being  personal,  which  however  is  in  Nature's 
plan  the  only  step  to  the  perfect  kind  of  Integration, 
which  is  that  of  Persons.  And  here  singularly  have  I 
been  helped  to  my  result  by  solely  what  are  external 
BeUgious  dogmas  I 

In  my  questioning  of  physiology  in  these  pages,  two 
points  of  side-concern  have  struck  me  with  their  perti- 
nence to  my  own  object.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  noticed 
how  aptly  has  the  coarse  of  physiologists,  in  passing  from 
the  old  and  not-accurate  mode  of  their  science  to  their 
present  mode,  run  parallel  with  the  similar  transition 
believed  occurring  in  the  morphology  of  Beligion,  as  to 
that  which  in  nature  is  the  actual  basis  to  all  organic 
formation :  the  prime  type  of  the  constituted  Tree.    And 
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on  the  other  hand  I  have  noted  how  pecnliarly,  6y  the 
present  fineness  of  their  method,  physiologists  have 
brought  out  into  view  the  nice  difficulty* which  is  now 
arisen  as  to  plants^  of  assigning  character  to  the  actual 
Wholeness  of  these :  through  the  fact,  that  what  here  stand 
as  Integers  are  so  different  as  to  this  from  mere  planets, 
— so  made  up  of  parts  only  piled  on  one  another,  just  as 
human  generations  are  also  piled  to  make  the  mass  of 
the  general  race  of  men, — that  a  true  Individualism 
must  necessarily  be  classifyingly  denied  them.  And  so 
at  present  is  it  also  the  pending  difficulty  in  theology 
to  find  similarly  a  true  integralness  where  here  called 
for :  as  affecting  the  proper  personalness  of  Deity,  such 
as  primarily  it  was  dogmatized  for  in  the  crude  fashion 
of  Anthropomorphism :  not  then  matched,  as  now  desired, 
by  an  interchangeable  aspect  of  Astromorphism,  which^ 
being  admitted,  now  enables  it  to  give  way,  under  effort 
of  intelligence,  to  a  transitionally-effected  Dendromor- 
phism,  thence  necessarily  obliterating  the  first  personal- 
ness of  the  Divine  symbol  in  itself,  though  always  tend- 
ing, like  the  impersonalism  of  Tree-hood,  to  make  stage 
for  what  is  proper  Personality  where  due :  in  the  human 
Ego.  The  Christian  symbol  of  Triplicity,  namely,  paint- 
ting  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  and  Conjugality  as  bound 
up  in  the  static  absoluteness  of  metaphysics  pure  and 
simple,  required  necessarily  an  ignoring  of  all  growth,  or 
effect  of  sequence  of  conditions;  and  yet,  all  strangely  as 
it  has  seemed,  the  very  import  of  the -Filial  image  in  it- 
self, as  standing  for  the  general  body  of  men,  haa  effected 
in  its  analysing  that  dispersing  of  the  first  setting  of  the 
conception  which  coincident  j  has  given  to  it  the  actual 
Tree-form,  as  in  relation  to  that  image,  now  made  chief, 
instead  of  secondary.  That  is,  the  tri-unity  of  relations 
is  now  moulded  as  the  proper  Family  is,  by  force  of  the 

All 
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integration  of  Marriage,  Tunt  previously  oonceiTable,  as 
applied  to  Deity.  Nor  beyond  this  is  it  conceivable,  any 
more,  that  an  abstract  Ideal,  as  snch,  should  pass  on,  so 

as  again  to  have  a  personal  implication. ^In  the  outer 

world,  however,  (—or,  the  completed  Umer  range  of  evo- 
lution,— )  I  am  supposing  that  what  is  mere  Tree-integra- 
tion does  work  forward  into  the  human  or  perfect  kind  of 
such,  by  indeed  as  if  a  multiplying  of  the  two  first  kinds 
together.  I  have  seemed  to  find,  namely,  that  for  the 
proper  Animate  type.  Nature  has  so  mingled,  in  Planet-like 

.  state  of  centralized  self-balance,  what  in  Trees  are  the 
sexual  determinations  of  constitution, — ^now  empowered 
to  be  distributed  into  two  distinct  forms  of  personal 
Wholeness, — as,  by  the  "hermaphrodite"  junction  so 
formed,  to  give  to  beings  of  both  Sexes  real  basis  of  Indi- 
vidualism :  in  supplying  to  them  means  of  that  physically- 
answered  system  of  impressed  contrasts,  which  is  at  last 
the  human  Tree-stock  of  brain-and-nerve,  vibrating  to  the 
human  sense  with  the  phenomenon  of  Self-Identity.  And 
certainly  of  these  potently-effective  contrasts  I  imagine 
always  that  what  rank  of  the  emotive  class,  primarily  in 
question  as  to  Family,  are  signallest  in  their  importance : 
so  as  to  give  to  the  bond  of  Family,  which  holds  the 
ties  of  circumstance  together  that  draw  forth  all  the 
affections  of  Family,  the  strongest  actual  instrumentation 
for  impression  on  the  Individual.  Whatever  be  the  loojie- 
ness  of  the  frame  of  Marriage,  as  truly  *•  mere  form," — 
making  of  the  Family  that  mere  phantasm  of  *'  magic 
circle"  that  it  commonly  is  pictured  for, — yet  the  artifice 

'  of  it  suffices,  just  as  Tree-form  suffices,  to  give  play  to 
especially  the  two  sets  of  affective  ties  lliat,  as  such,  act 
in  vitalizing  human  sentiency.  And  once  more  do  physi- 
ology and  dogmatism  here  combine  for  es^osition.  In 
the  Tree^  one  sole  case  of  triplicity— or,  of  Leaf-issuing, 
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with  Stem  and  Bootage  brought  to  match, — ^fiUs  primarily 
the  full  type  of  the  Tree  ; — just  as  also  in  the  Family 
one  C€«e  of  relational  trinity,  of  Father-Mother-Child, 
answers  fully  to  what  in  dogmatism  is  given  as  the  true 
import  of  Family.  But  no  less  is  the  type  really  en- 
riched, and  of  right  only  properly  perfected,  in  both  cases, 
by  that  piling-up  of  subordinate  Tree-unities,  which  in 
the  human  case  produces  Brotherhood  into  the  Family, 
not  possible  at  all  as  to  Deity.  Only,  however,  in  so 
far  as  the  extent  of  the  repetition  in  no  way  transgresses 
what  is  inherently  the  character  of  the  type :  represented, 
as  to  Family,  by  the  devised  formula  of  Marriage: — 
any  stretching  of  conditions  in  this  way  being  the  ii\jury 
that  above  all  needs  providing  against.  And  this  amounts 
to  the  entire  moral  consequence  now  aimed  at :  which 
is  that  of  demanding  as  to  Marriage,  that  no  instance  of 
renewed  Parentage  be  considered  as  permitted  by  it,  save 
<M  with  renewal  of  the  full  primary  Sacramental  under- 
standing :— consent  of  Conscience  in  both  parents,  obtained 
mutually.  Thus  only  should  truly  the  birth  of  every  sepa- 
rate human  being  be  made  of  the  right  consequence  in 
a  religious  sense  that  each  separate  Ego  has  the  right  to 

be  made  of ! But  this  maimer  of  the  enriching  of  the 

type,  by  that  new  tie  of  Brotherhood  thus  sprung  up, 
and  laid  athwart  the  first  class,  and  the  only  proper  class, 
of  ties  of  Family,  explains  as  to  Marriage — first,  why  it 
is  called  for  as  the  needed  outer  Form,  able  elastically 
and  even-organically  to  include  all  the  new  and  even-ad- 
verse complexities  now  produced  ; — and  secondly,  how, 
being  present,  such  outward  restriction  compels  requi- 
sitely  inwards,  for  the  object  now  in  question,  the  sum 
of  dynamic  energies  comprised,  as  precisely  laid  out  in 
the  two  sets  of  the  domestic  relations.  As  to  therefore 
the  culminating  point  in  the  matter,  of  promoted  Indi- 
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vidnation  to  the  hmnan  being  in  two  kinds,  by  means 
of  Mental  Sex  being  duly  famished^  I  conceive  as  fol* 
lows.  By  the  very  law  of  impressed  contrasts,  I  snppose 
primarily  that  the  moiflding  force  of  domestic  ties  must 
be  always  chief  as  to  opposite  Sexes :  that  the  relations, 
namely,  of  Father,  Son,  Brother,  must  bear  as  princi- 
pally on  Women,  as  tliose  of  Mother,  Daughter,  Sister, 
must  bear  principally  on  Men ;  while  above  all  it  is  the 
Wife  that  must  give  his  real  manhood  to  the  Man,  and  the 
Husband  that  must  give  her  real  womanhood  to  the 
Woman,  Going  beyond  this,  however,  it  is  the  effect  of 
my  whole  view  of  Religion  as  a  feminine  mood  of  mind, 
and  of  Science  as  masculine,  to  imagine  (as  just  hinted), 
that  the  Daughters  of  the  symbolled  "  Father  of  spirits" 
are,  similarly,  as  prevailingly  influenced  in  their  very 
"  souls"  by  this  merely  reflective  relation,  as  Sons  are 
esteemably  by  the  mental  implication  of  Nature,  or  ^^  the 
general  Mother. '^  But  to  this  let  there  be  added,  con- 
clusively, what  is  meant  by  two  sets  of  relations, — so  as 
that  the  Conjugal  set  of  these  be  considered  as  most 
effective  on  Women,  and  the  Fraternal  set  on  Men, — and 
the  whole  import  of  a  symbolled  mental  marrying  of  the 
two  moods,  in  the  common  psychic  life  of  ail  beings, 
though  with  difference  of  proportion  as  to  Sex,  seems  to 
answer  to  the  proper  nature  of  Mind  as  to  all  that  already 
is  recognized  of  it,  as  much  truly  as  to  that  now  desired 
to  be  added  to  the  recognition.  Mind,  in  this  light, 
appears  simply  the  ultimate  one  of  Nature's  Integrations, 
or  closed  spheres  of  limitations,  which  follows  always  on 
the  plan  of  precedent  ones,  only  in  enhancing  by  con* 
densing,  and  by  multiplying-and-dividing,  its  comprised 
sources,  or  organs,  of  contrasting-limitations. — ^Natnre, 
at  first,  only  began  with  encrusting  solid  Worlds,  in  huge 
masses.    But  in  her  very  next  step,  when  she  plainly 
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dealt  with  Sex,  the  outer  Form  that  was  required  needed 
already  the  small  compass,  and  the  elastic  qnalily,  that 
should  specially  hold  together,  without  integrally  destroy- 
ing, the  duplex  system  begun  upon.  And  when  from 
Trees  she  passed  finally  on  to  the  small  Living  Worlds  of 
ourselves,  nerved  and  sexed  for  our  possession  of  Minds, 
she  did  so,  I  conceive,  with  determinate  prophecy  of,  and 
fore-insistence  on,  our  providing  .for  ourselves  only  a 
similar  integument,  only  intensifiedly  adapted, — social 
on  our  part,  as  preparatory  to  her  giving  us,  on  her  own 
part,  what  is  ultimately  spiritual.  I  conceive,  namely, 
that  while  our  purely  abstract  phantasm  of  Egoship  is 
such,  only  as  limiting  or  covering  in,  and  also  holding 
together,  the  two  systems  of  conflicting  agitations  that 
are  now  inferred,  witk  the  Form  of  reflective  Unity :  so 
Nature  made  it  her  demand  of  mankind,  that  in  their 
course  of  agitations  of  life-conduct,  making  up  historic 
progress,  they  should  similarly  centralize  their  efforts, 
however  in  the  first  instance  unconsciously  so,  on  the  ob- 
taining of  a  true  practice  of  Marriage,  as  a  safe  frame 

to  all  exercise  of  Self-life. To  have  passed  on  to  the 

latter  mtkaiU  such  acquired  practice,  I  believe  would 
have  been  only  the  same,  in  Nature's  plan,  as  to  have 
passed  on  from  mere  Planets  to  Human  beings  mthaut 
the  intermediate  of  Vegetation. 

And  thus  truly  the  intervention  of  Religious  Forms, 
as  the  needfrd  Leaf-agency  to  the  Mind  of  bringing  con- 
sciousness, finally,  into  the  functions  of  the  life  of  Family, 
— ^being  our  culture  in  the  true  Art  of  domestic  Uvififfj 
only  therein  making  tes  religious  beings, — seems  requi- 
sitely  borne  out  in  that  catcsatice  character  of  Art  in 
general  which  I  claim  for  such.  No  less  than  of  framed 
Verbal  terms, — ^let  me  repeat  from  myself  (p.  493),-«do 
I  believe  of  Beligious  symbols,  that  they  haye  aenred  w 
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Nature's  means  for  our  gaining  of  intellectual  strength 
•  to  deal  with  the  living  circumstance  they  embody.  And 
in  the  case  of  th6  latter,  this  means  the  whole  practice 
of  the  affections.  I  believe  that  we  can  as  certainly  love 
better  J  as  notably  we  can  only  reason  cU  ally  by  such  con- 
stituted images. ^And   how  otherwise  should   there 

actually  be  shown  our  affections  as  the  subject  of  De- 
velopmental progression, — not  as  implanted  by  the  Divine 
hand  all  at  once,  but  as  constantly  themselves  in  act  of 

growing  ? Instead  even  of  its  being  rightful  to  say  of 

them,  that  ^^  they  grow  with  our  growth^',  as  first  appears 
simply  the  case,  I  believe  that  we  must  needfully  only 
say,  that  ^^  it  is  their  growth  that  only  makes  our  growth." 

And  here  I  touch  indeed,  in  this  smnming  of  my  own 
scheme,  tbe  point  over  again  of  enforced  stoppage  to  its 
argument, — ^made  such,  on  its  own  terms,  by  the  reached 
need  of  divisipn  in  the  ground  of  it ;  while  it  also  brings 
me  anew,  and  here  centrally,  into  the  fellow-ground  of 
my  antagonism  towards  especially  Oomtism,  which  speci- 
fically denies  such  occasion  : — on  account  of  which  I 
must  needfully  assume  that  I  have  now  effected  with 
sufficiency  my  object  in  regard  to  the  stage,  of  knotting 
together  my  own  proofs  of  it,  in  my  different  strands  of 
principle.  Even  to  finish  this  very  aim,  at  definition  of 
combined  principle,  the  concurring  evidence  of  History 
needs  as  much  being  regarded,  in  fact,  for  the  very  proving 
of  a  state  of  crisis  as  existent,  as  the  state  needs  assuming 
for  the  means  of  making  survey  of  History. 

The  very  notion  of  crisis,  such  as  that  I  am  expressing, 
is  only  possible  on  terms  of  growth  :  while,  as  actuallyvl 
complain,  the  Sociology  of  Comte  has  no  principle  of 
such  sort  that  is  adequate  ; — ^and  again  it  seems  involved 
in  the  case,  that  no  actual  Sociologist  at  all,  in  his  not 
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being  a  Woman,  can  at  first  hand  apprehend  such  con- 
ception. The  manner  in  which  Comte  treats  the  nidus 
of  Family, — ^being  thfit  of  the  "  Sociologic  unit",  in  com- 
mon, for  the  whole  State's  composition  being  wrought 
out  by, — is  the  taking  it,  I  urge,  on  the  footing  of  a 
primadval  institntion,  ready-formed  by  a  Creator,  on  the 
very  plan  of  super natoralism; — ^whereas  specially  I  de- 
mand that  it  be  taken  instead  as  rather  the  moral  '^  seed" 
of  Society's  whole  Tree-course  :  what  was  not  even  possi- 
ble on  the  lower  ranges  of  social  life,  concerned  with 
social  Eootage,  but  only  after  Sex-terms  produced,  by 
precisely  intervention  of  due  crisis : — ^meaning  by  this, 

needful  consciousness  of  Sex-duty,  arisen  in  Women. 

All  male  Sociologists  must  naturally  indeed  feel,  for 
themselves,  that  as  conduct  of  Family  has  till  now  been 
continuously  improving  through  human  history,  the  same 
course  needs  only  still  to  be  that  which  Society  must 
simply  follow. — But,  I  answer,  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  here  forbids  it.  The  very  fact  of  Women's  Conscience 
being  once  touched,  makes  what  previously  was  borne 
with  now  intolerable.  Evil  contemplated  is  at  once  a 
newly-created  species  of  evil ; — ^and  the  remedy  for  it 
must  be  as  new  and  as  sudden.     That  is,  critical. 

I  will  then  enter  on  the  necessary  last  effort : — as  ne- 
cessary for  myself,  as  in  itself.  But  only  by  my  own 
determined  method,  f  have  nothing  of  any  question  in  h; 
ro  make,  let  it  be  understood,  of*  what  are  the  mere  «i«-- 
tails  of  the  subject,  of  the  instituting  of  Domestic  life  : — 
which,  in  my  own  idea  of  Art,  would  be  the  opposite  lo 
distinctive  of  a  Woman's  rightful  position  in  Philosophy. 
I  have  need  only  to  regard  those  integral  and  symbolic 
^^  mental  landmarks"  which  Beligious  station,  as  such, 

renders  visible. Also,  whatever  has  yet  passed  itself 

in  History  as  domestic  Marriage,  has  so  mainly  but  con- 
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cerned  the  Man's  side  in  it,— just  as  similarly  has  there 
the  entire  form  of  Beligion  chiefly  ministered  only  to  this, 
— ^that  I  must  necessarily  repudiate  all  concern  with  it,  as 
in  relation  to  my  point  of  real  Marriage.  It  is  only  by 
the  recurring  to  Nations,  and  large  national  influences, — 
haying,  as  such,  the  true  power  now  supposed  of  concen- 
trating themselves  downwards, — ^that  I  find  anything  of 
historic  precedent  really  adapted  to  the  term.  Nor  this, 
save  indeed  with  such  actually-disfigured  attributes  as 
render  the  antecedents  as  revoltingly  discordant  to  the 
true  idea,  as  also  were  the  foreshadowings  of  whole  Be- 
ligion  to  what  now  is  the  developed  sense  of  this.  The 
landmarks  of  these  precursors  of  real  Marriage  are  neces- 
sarily far  other  than  celestial  ones  1 ^What  eauldhe  the 

nature  of  them,  evolutionally,  when  the  present  sacred 
form  of  Domestic  Morality,  the  fruit  solely  of  true  Be- 
ligion  and  true  Marriage-law,  was  as  yet  only  struggling 
to  emerge  from  what  expressly  we  now  think  of  as  the 
only  proper  Jwe-moraliiy  ? 


In  assuming,  as  I  do,  that  all  past  Sociologic  evolution 
is,  on  my  own  side,  to  be  teleologically  referred  to  the 
ripening  of  Sexhood  and  Individualism, — ^being  on  the 
other  side  always  referrible  to  the  right  ordering  of  So- 
ciety : — I  certainly  perceive  as  the  primal  Integrations  of 
social  beings,  those  large  masses  of  these,  circumstan- 
tially determined,  which,  from  specialties  made  gradually 
attached  to  them,  we  know  of  as  Nations  :  these  speci- 
alties being  leadingly  their  acquired  forms  of  Bel%ion 
and  Language.  I  conceive  them  as  so  occupying  the 
first  character  of  formation,  which  needfully,  towards 
the  due  Tree-integration  of  Family,  is  that  solely  of  in 
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a  manner  social  Planets,*  as  that  actually  the  whole  clue 
to  the  development  thus  ending,  is  such  as  in  the  outer 
world  also  has  meant,  typically,  the  passing  forward  and 
condensing  of  Planet-masses  into  Tree-masses.  That  is, 
as  internally  providing  to  the  former  the  sex-varied  organ- 
ism which  is  proper  to  the  latter. ^And  such  Planet- 
spheres  of  social  masses  I  suppose  indeed  naturally  as- 
sorted in  two  kinds,  even  beforehand ;  as  having  them- 
selves at  first  sprung  into  coherence,  from  amid  the 
minor  hordes  diffused  generally  on  the  earth-abode. 

Mere  influences  of  outer  circumstance,  deposited  on 
such  coherent  social  masses,  I  imagine  are  indeed  as 
geologic  strata,  representing  far-separated  states  in  re- 
gard to  Time.  But  then,  in  order  to  the  passing  of  such 
process  into  the  kind  of  developed  action  which  is  Tree- 
like, or  incipiently  so,  I  conceive  that  there  was  means 
duly  furnished,  in  already  that  working  of  Culture  which 
in  my  notion  is  intrinsically  of  Tree-nature.  I  suppose, 
namely,  of  beginning  Nations,  that  they  developed  into 
sexual — or  representatively,  into  Aryan  and  Semitic 
national  types, — ^through  purely  the  matter  of  that  ming- 
ling and  competing  together — over  and  above,  and  more 
deeply  effective  than,  the  contending  in  only  gross  war-* 
fare, — ^which  was  rather  a  proper  traflSc  of  moral  natures, 
enriching  diversely  each  sort :  a  real  bartering  with  one 
another  of  their  experiences,  home-madQ  to  each,  by  the 
medium  always  rightly-interchangeable  of  their  severally- 
moulded  forms  of  common  Art.     That  is,  chiefly,  by  the 

*  A  few  pa^fes  back  (p.  536)  I  xiBed  the  idea  of  planet-state  with  an  appa- 
rent difforenoe  from  that  here  implied,  for  what  I  called  "  aggregations  of 
brute-integers"  of  beings.  Bnt  in  £eu^  I  meant  there  also  what  amoaats 
to  the  idea  of  "Nations'*:  since  these  surely,  takon  as  only  circumstantially 
induced,  are  but  such  very  kind  of  combinations  as  show  the  human  beings 
concerned,  for  their  want  of  any  exercised  control  in  the  case,  but  in  the  state 
of  proper  brutes. 

AM 
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form  of  Words  which  goes  with  reasoning,  on  the  part  of 
Aryans ;  and  by  the  form  of  symbolled  feelings,  or  con- 
tinuous Eeligiousness,  which  goes  with  feminine  affectiye- 
ness  in  Semitics.  In  regard  to  this  moral  traffic  I  have 
noted  as  an  effect  due  to  it,  that  with  Aryans  became 
produced  the  ideal  of  Social  Goyernment  that  appears 
rightly  to  be  permanent  of  such  kind,  as  the  due  mould 
of  Bepublicanism,  which,  in  terms  of  Family,  is  the 
same  with  the  plan  of  Brotherhood :  always  secondary 
as  to  Family ; — ^while  Semitics  rested  constantly  in  the 
Paternal  plan,  primary  in  the  case  of  Family.  And  this 
immediately  inyolyes  what  I  may  now  easily  state  aa  the 
Tree-like,  or  hraTiched  condition  of  Sociologic  progress, 
^hich  is  my  present  entire  basis: — as  oppos^d  to  the 
uniformity  which  is  the  postulate  of  all  Positiyism. 

In  Comte's  scheme  of  Sociology  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
as  the  true  end  of  progression  in  State-science  that  the 
State  itself  should  be  at  one  with  the  Family : — ^which 
forbids  totally  that  idea  of  dynamic  concentration  which 
I  am  holding  by.  For  myself,  therefore,  I  accept  simply 
the  yiew  which  indeed  the  whole  range  of  early  History 
confirms,  that  it  was  actually  the  constant  symptom  of 
barbarism,  eyen  anterior  to  any  beginning  of  real  cultuie^ 
that  the  two  rvere  found  existent  as  one.  All  that  pro. 
gress  in  State-nature  has  eyer  meant,  I  see  as  actnally 
comprised  in  the  diyiding  of  the  two  :  though,  as  diyiding 
of  sex-kind  always  means,  with  a  constantly  preserved 
somewhat  of  sameness  ; — and,  as  to  the  latter,  I  find  that 
the  yery  rank  just  assigned  to  what  is  Brotherhood,  in 
relation  to  Paternal  Headship-of-Family,  is  what  per- 
fectly symbolizes  the  fact.  That  is  : — ^I  see  always  that 
the  State,  at  its  best,  may  resemble  the  Family  to  this 
yague  and  rather-gross  extent :  that  the  mass  of  State- 
members,  existing  at  any  time,  may  relate  to  the  existing 
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Grovemment  in  the  case,  in  the  manner  of  one  single 
multitudinous  leaf-issuing  of  State-progeny,  the  offspring 
of  a  common  hirth  of  Time-effects :  while  the  Government, 
in  itself,  might  part  the  shares  of  Parentage  in  the  case, 
by  the  Civil  power  ranking  always  as  masculine,  and 
the  Ecclesiastic  power  duly  as  feminine.*  And  Brother- 
hood, when  judged  in  this  static  sense,  would  truly  mean 
a  Brotherhood  much  more  rigidly  perfect  as  such,  than 
what  actually  in  the  Family  stands  as  such, — carrying 
rightly  the  effect  of  Time-sequence  most  stringently 
stamped  on  it ;  and  thence  making  the  Elder-brother  as 
following  close  on  the  similitude  of  the  Father,  to  younger 
offspring.  If  then  I  consider  of  the  former  or  artificial 
fraternal  scheme,  that  as  such  it  befits  present  culture  ; 
while  no  less  the  real  concentrating  progress  of  the  idea 
of  Family  is  that  which  goes  on  tdwards  respects  that  are 
exclusively  individual,  for  its  proper  course  of  progress : 
I  seem  in  this  apparent  complication  of  results  to  obtain 
rather  what  is  organic  simplicity  :  as  not  really  mixing, 
and  injuring  by  confounding  together,  what  are  rightfully 
issues  that  stand  best,  and  most  helpfully  so,  apart. 

In  this  manner,  but  only  so,  I  conceive  that  the  real 
pertinence  of  Marriage  becomes  evident :  as  made  ne- 
cessary by  solely  the  two  systems  of  relations,  which  in 
case  of  individuals  need  a  recognized  true  Formula  of 
combination :— a  true  binding  in  one  of  two  integral  and 
perpetual  agitations,  systemed  out  for  endurance,  in  what 
yet  is  demanded  of  as  only  an  effectual,  though  oscillat- 
ing, equilibrium  I    All  this  of  real  effect  in  the  state  of 

*  By  the  Tiew  of  Oomte  it  would  leem  indeed  the  enforoed  plan  to  take 
aa  "  Father"  to  the  State  the  entire  body  of  ita  extant  Oovemment ;  leaTing 
only  aa  "  Mother**  to  it  the  idea  of  the  materially-oonditioned  "  Conntry." 
But  thia  ia  exactly,  aa  I  nrge.  that  injoatice  to  the  idea  of  Sex  which  ignorea 
the  metamorphio  oriaia  arrived.  It  fita  only  the  initial  character  of  8ex« 
hood,  where  only  the  rootage  of  hninan  caltore  waa  in  queation.. 
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Family,  only  securable  by  convention  in  the  sense  of 
Marriage,  I  believe  may  have  really  followed,  as  effect  of 
dynamic  centering  of  natural  forces,  jfonLj  the  prime  States 
of  human  aggregating  fjfere  that  which  surely  History  has 
testified  to  their  being ;  with  only  farther  being  proved, 
as  a  thing  existent,  what  myself  I  am  proposing  as  so 
finding.  And  that  is,  a  real  kind  of  premonitory  insti- 
tution of  Marriage,  symbolically  lying  hidden  in  the 
obscurities  of  the  early  history  of  Beligion. 

To  seek  this  mere  hint  of  monition,  is  then  solely  what 
I  now  embolden  myself  to  attempt — I  mean,  to  point, 
openly  to  my  readers,  to  what  has  struck  my  own  thought, 
in  the  meditating  of  my  scheme,  as  an  actual  historic 
testimony,  brinjig  to  it  the  real  force  of  corroboration. 

I  have  stated  it  for  my  theory  in  regard  to  mental  pro- 
gress, that  all  "  World-effects"  of  this  have  only  arrived 
to  mankind  as  the  fruit  of  mingled  infiuences  of  Aryan 
and  Semitic  kinds,  «(?  mingled  as  to  admit  thinking  of  by 
the  symbol  of  effected  Marriage  (pp.  494-5); — while,  of 
all  such  engendered  World-effects,  it  has  been  a  guiding 
idea  of  the  present  work  to  show  eminently  how  Christi- 
anity, as  the  World-exemplar  of  a  stock-created  Beligion, 
has  visibly  sprung  out  of  such  mingling,  taking  place  at 
the  local  period  of  its  origin  between  Hebrewism  and 

Hellenism. But    this    crisis    to    Religion,  of   the 

birth  of  Christianity,  was  not  the  same  with  what  now  is 
believed  due,  for  its  not  yet  including,  what  now  needs 
to  be  included,  of  Secular  and  Political  respects.  And 
this  lack  to  it  is  indeed  also,  I  consider,  the  very  point 
that  now  farther  concerns  me,  as  precisely  betokening, 
in  regard  to  Marriage,  the  matter  of  this  being  yet  only 
abstract,  or  symbolical,  for  mankind :  in  being  as  yet  be- 
tween Nations  only,  instead  of  between  Persons  (p.  493). 
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If  then  I  now  nse  this  gained  assumption — ^as  the  force 
of  my  conviction  of  it  now  leads  me  to  do, — for  my  true 
fulcrmn  in  this  backward-stretching  quest,  I  believe  that 
the  really  pertinent  signs  of  antecedence  to  the  event 
in  question,  of  symbolic  Marriage,  are  actually  traceable 
as  such,  in  precisely  what  appears  as  the  National  con- 
struction of  the  two  peoples  concerned, — ^regarded  always, 
besides,  as  in  this  only  serving  as  representers  of  formed 

peoples  in  general,  of  the  same  standing  in  History. 

And  this,  without  at  all  the  going  deeper  than  that  sur- 
face of  general  History,  beyond  which,  I  need  to  say,  I 
have  indeed,  on  my  own  part,  no  power  of  going. 

All  Sttxte^  of  Nations,  it  seems  evident,  have  constantly 
only  been  such  by  a  real  blending  in  their  constitution, 
of  Ecclesiasticism,  or  Priest-ism, — ^now  identified  with 
Semiticism, — and  the  mode  of  Policy  that  is  Secular. 
This  at  once,  however,  bears  the  import  of  a  union  that 
intrinsically  is  sacramental.  For  what  else  does  the  term 
of  ^^  Sacrament "  stand  for,  in  regard  equally  of  Heathen 
and  Ohristian  use  of  it,  than  precisely  such  blending  of 
referred-to  sanctions  of  any  entered-on  engagements  ? — It 
means  always,  I  assume,  a  somewhat  that  btnds  in  concert 
togeiher  the  agents  in  some  comTnon  occupation  or  destined 
ob;ect  that  is  secular ^  by  a  common  owning  of  obligation 

that  is  religious. This  admitted,  then,  my  proposition 

is  the  following,  Among  Hebrews  and  Grecians,  repre- 
sentatively, there  appears  rightly  in  their  several  mould- 
ings of  State-hood,  the  several  points  as  to  each,  sexually 
varied,  which  evolutionally  ought  to  have  been  there, 
on  present  terms,  teleologically  to  have  led  on  as  now 
supposed,  through  the  ground  of  Christianity,  and  its 
presented  notion  of  Marriage-Sacrament,  to  the  very 
kind  of  conception  on  the  subject  which  now  here  I  have 
laboured  out.*— The  most  obviously  this  indeed  appears 
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as  to  Hebrews  :  as  ought  naturally  to  be  the  case,  where 
the  kind  of  precedent  to  Christianity  concerned  is  that 
which  always,  in  religious  view,  is  the  more  important  of 
the  two  sorts  of  the  parentage  implied  ; — ^but  no  less 
truly,  and  with  especial  instructiveness,  does  the  related 
effect  seem  shown  also  on  what  stands  as  the  male  side. 

But  again  I  must  proceed  by  selection.  If  Grecians, 
or  rather  Grecian-Alexandrians,  stand  for  Aryan  peoples 
generally, — as  Hebrews  stand  for  general  Semitics, — ^I 
am  now,  among  Grecians,  really  thinking  of  exclusively 
Athenians.  I  am  conceiving,  of  peculiarly  this  one 
miniature  Nation,  of  the  concentratedly-civilized  people 
of  Athens,  that  they  do  indeed  display  in  their  oi?n 
State-constitution  that  very  indication  of  true  National 
Individuality,  which  the  Marriage-bond,  of  right,  may 
mystically  answer  to  : — ^here,  on  the  male  side,  as  oppo- 
sitely, on  the  female  side,  the   small  people  of   the 

Israelites  were  similarly  individualized. With  my 

view  then  always  bounded,  in  the  main,  by  a  regard  solely 
to  these  two  limited  historic  circlets,  I  will  begin  first  on 
what  concerns  me  with  the  former  of  them. 

Here,  however,  I  must  at  once  show  how  there  is  met  by 
my  own  scheme,  in  general  terms,  what  is  here  involved 
of  a  notorious  anomaly,  in  respect  of  my  concerned 
subject.  By  this  anomaly  I  mean,  the  exceptional  de- 
degree  of  honour  which,  in  relation  to  their  early  standing 
in  History,  was  rendered  by  Athenians  to  Women :  re- 
peated also,  in  later  times,  in  the  practice  both  of  Romans 
and  of  Grothics,  fellow  in  importance  among  Aryan  tribes. 
And,  in  fact,  in  a  research  that  were  realistic,  I  believe 
that  the  individualistic  practice  of  Marriage,  which  always 
indicates  the  civil  status  of  Women,  wotdd  need  show- 
ing as  having  gained  a  legal  strength  of  definition  at- 
tached  to  it,  amongst  Romans  in  especial,  and  quite  inde- 
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pondently  of  Christianily,  which  serves  still  for  the  fair 
model  of  what  secular  institntion  can  thus  effect. — And 
yet  oppositely  it  is  in  ordinary  recognized,  it  being  also 
special  to  my  own  purpose  for  myself  to  do  so,  that 
wherever,  as  the  rule,  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Priestly  influ- 
ence prevails,  the  Woman's  side  in  social  life  has  the 
more  favour  ; — ^while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  form 
of  the  maintained  government  of  these  peoples,  and  emi- 
nently of  the  Athenians,  was  still  that  in  which  the 
Priestly  kind  of  power,  although  adequately  present,  was 
as  specially  made  subordinate  to  the  Secular,  as  essen- 
tially it  was  of  spirit  that  was  republican. ^This  per- 
plexity of  conditions  then  I  meet  with  what  seems  to  me 
its  natural  solving,  in  precisely  the  doubly-ordered  formula 
only  adapted  to  answer  to  it:  that  which  duly,  as  just 
shown,  admits  principle  of  Brotherhood  (or  Republican- 
ism) as  required  part  of  the  proper  status  of  Family,  in 
the  fuU  ripening  of  which  only  Women's  state  can  also 
finally  be  rectified  with  sufficiency  ;  but  which  holds  this 
only  secondary  to  what  in  Family  is  the  principle  that 
characterizes.  And  the  mental  habit  of  (representatively) 
Athenians,  as  that  of  secular  intellectualness,  I  consider 
oiight  only,  as  such,  to  have  helped  into  development  the 
one  principle  of  mere  levelness  of  relationship  which  in- 
deed does  include  naturally  Women  with  Men  as  possessors 
of  a  co-heritage  of  privileges.  I  imagine,  namely, — with 
a  believed  adequacy  of  evidence, — ^that  whatever  in  the 
Athenians,  and  notably  in  Athenian  poets,  had  the  mark 
of  ripe  culture  as  to  feeling  about  Women,  much  more 
signified  their  being  accepted  as  Sisters,  in  the  manner 
that  was  befitting  to  republicans,  than  their  being  taken 
in  what  is  actually,  when  rightly  regarded,  the  light 
which  is  theirs  characteristically  :  that  of  Wives  and 
destined  Mothers  ; — ^while,  in  the  latter  aspect,  they  were 
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held  in  scarcely  better  moral  rank  than  among  Orientals 
themselves  :  there  being  utterly  also  wanting,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  mediasval  kind  of  homage,  engendered 
by  Christianity,  which  substituted  for  the  first  sinking 
them  into  slaves,  the  raising  of  them  &ctitiously  into 
angels.  The  Athenian  mode  of  homage  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  a  real  antedating  of  that  genuine  fraternal 
respect  on  the  part  of  Men  towards  Women,  which,,  fden 
based  on  due  sexual  respect  paid  also  to  them  in  their 
chief  character  of  Wifehood,  forms  the  noblest  of  any 
enhancement  that  is  possible  to  the  whole  plan  of  what 
is  constituted  relationism; — in  defect  of  which  basis,  how- 
ever,— as  in  the  then  state  of  things  it  could  only  be, 
as  actually,  unprovided  with  such, — it  stood  necessarily 
in  the  same  rank  of  mere  precocity  of  culture  which  also 
was  that  of  their  first  outburst  of  Science  :  a  mere  pro- 
phecy of  what  finally  should  come  to  have  the  means  of 

being  realized. ^And  I  take  it  for  a  very  sign  of  this 

abortive  precocity,  that  what  followed  on  Women's  nature 
from  this  Grecian  mode  of  honour,  seems  mainly  but  to 
have  tended  to  un-sex  them :  in  reverse  of  what  happened 
m  either  of  the  two  cases  just  referred  to.  Namely,  under 
severally  the  sensual  passionateness  of  Orientals,  or  the 
enforced  chivalry  of  MedisBval  Europeans,  and  among 
these  rather  of  Celtic  than  Teutonic  Aryans : — ^both  which 
kinds  of  estimation  had  the  effect  of  tending  always  to 
separate  them  in  character  distinctively  from  Men.  It 
was  the  idealism  of  G-reece,  as  seems  evident,  much  more 
than  the  thing  really  wanting,  of  a  duly-fumished  rsla- 
tional  conscience,  that  procured  them  the  complacency 
they  were  here  treated  with :  which  thence  naturally  pe- 
maiend  barren  of  its  proper  end. 

And  this  attributed  feeling  was  shown  eminently,  as 
was  natural,  in  the  rank  of  Grecian  goddesses,  placed 
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ideally  by  the  side  of  their  male  deities : — ^the  fact  of  which 
placing  of  them  is  a  point  that  is  of  the  uttermost  signi- 
ficance, when  we  come  to  make  contrast  with  the  religion 
of  Semitics.  To  this  latter,  its  entire  character,  as  far  as 
this  was  pure,  made  the  imagining  of  any  goddesses  the 
matter  only  of  abhorring  repudiation  : — ^female  deityship 
being  naturally  only  sufferable  under  Polytheism,  which, 
although  it  had  sway  perhaps  generally  at  one  stage  of 
progression,  flourished  only  of  right  amongst  Aryans, 
and  chiefly  of  these,  amongst  Grecians.  I^is  eflect  of 
specific  difference  involved,  seems  indeed  to  afford  clue  to 

the  whole  meaning  of  this  stage  of  the  progression. 1 

mean,  as  to  the  proceeding  by  Aryan  nations  from  the 
honouring  of  Women  merely  as  Sisters,  into  the  honour- 
ing them  as  Wives,  and  thence  rightfully  as  Women. 

With  goddesses  to  be  worshipped  came  necessarily 
priestesses  for  the  minis trants  of  their  worship.  And 
with  whatever  debasing  consequence  this  was  fraught,  in 
regard  to  the  special  matter  I  am  contemplating,  yet  I 
cannot  but  infer,  by  the  very  force  of  my  own  system- 
atized conviction,  that  such  mingling  as  even  this  was,  of 
religious  implication  in  sexhood  with  general  temple- 
service,  had  a  real  however  distant  effect  as  to  the  pro- 
ducing in  the  male  nature  of  what  should  finally  be  a 
true  moral  posture  towards  Women.  Such  tendency  must 
at  any  rate  have  Jain  with  it  thus  far  :  that  there  was,  at 
all  events,  a  decided  innovation  made  on  savagery,  in  the 
bare  fact  of  Women's  gaining,  in  this  way,  admission  on 
any  terms  within  the  range  of  religious  rites.  In  pure 
savagery,  as  we  know,  they  were  utterly  excluded  from 
all  such  : — as,  at  the  same  time,  what  made  Wives  of 
them,  in  place  of  Marriage-contract,  was  alone  rule  of 
purchase,  if  not  of  brute  force. 

But  if  in  general  what  was  religious  or  priestly  institu-* 
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tion  at  Athens  had  this  for  an  apparent  part  of  its 
suit,  it  seems  inevitable  to  recognize  something  eminently 
more  pointed  of  the  same  kind — something  express! jr  di- 
rected to  the  very  point, — ^in  that  notorious  ceremonial  of 
"  mysteries^*  which,  as  it  were,  circled-in  the  whole  state- 
hood of  Athens  : — to  which  therefore  it  is  actually  that  I 
am  now  referring  in  my  intention,  for  the  real  fact  to 
which  attaches  the  symbolic  attribution  of  my  scheme  r 
that  of  a  proper  State  Marrjage-bond ;  or,  formal  uniting: 
of  Priestly  Government  with  Civic.     These  specialized 
observances  of  State-Polytheism  were,  as  such,  if  I  un- 
derstand right,  truly  common  to  all  governments  that  in 
that  age  became  rightly  established  as  State-forms  of 
this  sort ;— but  undoubtedly  they  were  conspicuous  m 
such  character,  and  precisely  characteristic,  in  foremost 
Athens, — in  Athens,  foremost  in  all  extant  civilization.  ^^ 

I  take  them,  accordingly,  as  the  very  kind  of  heathen  ^P* 

Sacrament  I  have  been  speculating  for,  as  the  evolutional  "^ 

antecedent  of  the  true  kind  : — in  itself  indeed  always  "^1 

utterly  false,  in  relation  to  the  true,  for  this^  which  is  by  ^        ^^\ 

much  more  important  that  any  matter  of  direct  back- 
wardness in  progress,  that  it  was  then  solely  addressed  to 
the  one-sided  Man's  position  : — ^it  being  not  only  in  the  I       ^^iti 

Bible  view  of  things,  but  in  every  other  view  of  antiquity,  (       ^enc 

that  the  Woman,  in  proper  person,  had  7U>  side  of  any  ^^ew 

account  in  the  matter.  ^hat 

When  I  attribute  to  Priests  (and  thence  generally  to  W 

Ecclesiastics,)  the  taking  virtually  of  the  Woman's  part  %I, 

in  State-matters,  I  am  not  forgetting  the  immense  mass  '^(h 

of  mere  trickery  and  hollo wn ess  that  contaminated  what-  ^^^  ^^ 

ever  good  they  effected ; — anymore  than  I  omit  other-  piiai^J, 

wise  to  allow  for  the  gross  evils  that  co-existed  with  Civil  ^"ymbr 

Governing,  that,  in  claiming  to  be  Family-like  or  Pater-  ^^ 

nal,  was  only  tyrannously  despotic.    But  the  secret  cere*  on  the  g^ 
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monies  now  referred  to,  just  as  having  the  very  object 
which  I  believe  I  cannot  fail  to  be  justified  in  assigning 
to  them,  must  inevitably  have  acted  genuinely  towards 
that  object :  for  the  very  reason  of  their  intention  beinff 
that  which  the  word  "  sacrament'*  implies,  of  directly 
practical.  Priest  and  State  in  conjunction  made  by  them, 
as  I  believe,  the  demand  of  every  candidate  for  state- 
membership— with  the  sole  condition  of  male  sex, — ^that 
there  should  be  with  him  an  admitted  understanding,  as 
of  the  will  of  the  State,  that  the  terms  of  birth  into  the 
State  were  not  those  only  of  personal  gratification,  and 
especially  not  of  merely  that  of  sense.  It  was  only  by 
what  was  painfullest  of  preparation,  signifying  instantly 
called  forth  self-control,  that  the  initiate  was  suffered  en- 
trance on  the  main  circumstance  concerned :  the  mystic 
spectacle,  whose  object,  as  appears,  was  no  other  than  in- 
deed the  providing  in  him  of  an  Ideal  of  Marriage,  sym- 
bolically figured  out  in  whatever  of  Divine  images  the 
subject  had  locally  become  framed  into.  That  is,  by  some 
symbolized  union,  either  of  Isis  with  Osiris,  or  of  De- 
meter  with  Dionysus,  or  between  any  other  possible 
deities  representing  the  opposite  principles  of  Sex.*  And 
hence  must  practically  have  been  involved,  in  at  all 
events  the  intention  of  the  initiation,  the  very  essence  of 
whatever  still  the  true  contract  of  Marriage  needs  to 
bear  upon: — ^wanting  only,  towards  this,  the  transfer- 
al am  aware  Low  largely  the  purport  of  saoh  **  mysteries"  turned  in  fact 
upon  the  dramatising  of  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  what  really  is  inconceivable  of  the  latter,-  that  they  should  actually 
have  thus  attracted  to  themselves  so  much  interest  as  this  use  of  them  im* 
plies,  except  for  their  possessing,  as  so  manifestly  they  do,  the  power  farther 
to  symbolize,  by  their  own  phenomena,  the  events  of  human  destiny, — ^bound 
also  to  an  incessant  alternation  of  setting  in  Death,  and  rimng  brightly  into 
Life,  And  this  immediately  involved  that  centering  of  attention  in  the  case 
on  the  great  matter  of  Life-production,  wrapt  up  within  the  import  of  Marri- 
age, which  thence  naturally  may  have  caused  the  practice  of  its  mystic  hiding 
in  this  fashion  from  exoteric  participation. 
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ring  of  the  included  point,  of  afforded  "  birth  into  tlie 
State/'  to  the  true  matter,  individualistic  and  realistic,  of 
the  natural  entrance  into  Life,  of  the  candidate  for  State- 
membership — Whence  necessarily  of  the  generation  only  in 
prospect.  There  is  manifested  the  very  kind  of  State- 
conscience  which  I  have  been  urging  as  the  needed  back- 
ground, always  necessary  as  such  to  the  full  working  of 
what  is  Religion  in  the  case,  as  acting  with  individuals  ; 
and  which  therefore  I  desire  to  have  embodied  in  the  very 
sense  of  Marriage-contract : — ^the  implied  condition, 
namely,  that  no  fruit  should  be  suffered '  (willingly)  to 
proceed  from  the  contracted  union,  fiot  capable  both  of  the 
very  ordeal  of  self-control  that  was  thus  symbolized  for, 
and  of  includedly  entertaining  the  Ideal  as  to  Marriage 
also  here  figured  : — an  Ideal  always,  let  it  be  observed, 
much  more  having  reference  to  the  obligations,  than  to 
the  immediate  pleasures,  of  Marriage.  It  is,  in  &ctj  the 
very  utmost  that  any  Woman  can  desire  of  the  secular 
State,  that  her  own  highest  feeling  of  this  sort,  towards 
intended  offspring,  should  be  answered  in  this  manner  by 
a  renewed  spirit  of  Eleusinian  imposed-rites. 

By  this  national  form  of  sacrament,  therefore,  I  imagine 
the  sort  of  product  out  of  Priestcraft  which  was  actually 
the  only  thing,  and  the  precise  thing,  which  could  have 
served  the  required  end  : — ^Nature's  own  demanded  end, 
to  which  thence  she  gave  requisite  success,  to  the  degree 
then  possible, — notwithstanding  the  local  grossness  con- 
cerned, from  which  naturally  some  of  the  greatest  of  con- 
cerned citizens  revolted.  Neither  Socrates  nor  Plato,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  they  regarded  these  ceremonies 
with  contempt,  had  the  means  of  seeing  in  them  what 
alone  comes  at  present  into  view,  under  the  sole  aspect ' 
of  "  derivative"  observation  :  by  which  they  are  seen 
with  traced  thread  of  *^  design"  in  them, — ^running  through 
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them,  and  even  connecting  them,  if  I  am  not  misleading 
myself,  with  those  grander,  and  really  world-enlarged 
mysteries,  which  Christianity  has  provided ;  and  which 
also  (without  anything,  as  I  believe,  of  derogation  to 
Christianity,)  J  imagine  set  forth,  in  these  ^^  latter  days", 
only  still  to  embody  to  ns  what  Providence  means  finally 
as  to  Marriage. ^This,  however,  is  a  view  only  right- 
fully furnished,  when  the  connection  forwards  into  this 
ripened  result  is  evolutionally  supported  by  a  deepened 
connection  made  out  backwards  :  such  as  indeed,  if  a 
true  one,  must  even  yield  a  right  meaning,  and  defence  as 
of  apparent  moral  necessity,  to  even  that  actual  grossness 
which  was  so  justly  the  offence  of  philosophers.  I  mean, 
by  a  giving  to  these  ceremonies  of  the  aspect  of  in- 
evitably taking  up,  and  of  condemningly-supplanting, 
antecedents  to  themselves  of  incomparably  baser  quality 
of  grossness :  belonging  developmentally  to  the  very  times 
of  opening  History,  touching  men's  close  emergence 
from  sheer  brutism. 

That  is,  to  the  times  when  the  idea  of  ^^  the  State"  was 
in  reality  no  more  than  pre-existent :  just  as  also  was 
Religion  only  Pre-religion,  and  "  Marriage^for-individu- 
als"  a  thing  not  begun  to  be  pre-figured,  but  absolutely 
without  meaning  : — ^when  indeed  was  accordantly  the 
only  notion  of  "  Family"  such  as  totally  was  engrossed 
by  "  the  Tribe",  standing  in  place  of  "  the  State";  and 
the  attendant  practice  towards  Women  was  that  just  re- 
ferred to, — of  their  absolutely  being  shut  out  from  any 
kind  of  participating  in  religious  acts,  so  accounted; 
while  as  Wives,  even  if  at  all  they  were  individually  ap- 
propriated, they  were  left  unprotected  in  any  way  from  the 
brute  power  of  their  possessors.  Even  in  this  scarcely- 
human  fashion  of  society,  it  needs  be  noted,  there  ap- 
pears still  to  have  existed,  as  called  forth  by  the  begin- 
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ning  status  of  ^^  Family'',  that  kind  of  rndimentaTy  re- 
gulation, on  the  otherwise  only-unmitigated  sensism  of 
semi-brutes,  which,  with  whatever  hideous  mockery  of 
true  Beligion  it  presented  itself,  seems  to  have  had  in  it, 
nevertheless,  the  very  object,  as  a  starting  Conscience-of- 
Family,  of  filling  already  the  true  function  ever  after  to 
remain  abiding  in  the  idea  of  Marriage :  that  of  acting  as 
precisely  a  defined  veto  on  unbridled  sensuality,  ikrough 
appeal  to  an  admitted  voice  of  Beligion.  And  if  indeed 
we  may  believe,  as  I  suppose,  that  such  rites  of  barbarians, 
of  mere  ordinated  fetishism,  were  yet  actually  associated, 
evolutionally,  with  the  later  agency  of  regulation  which 
comparatively  was  so  refined  as  was  that  of  the  Dionysian 
symbolization  :  there  seems  truly  thus  afforded,  I  con- 
tend, the  relative  palliation  as  to  both  attempted  modes, 
and  especially  as  to  the  later  one,  which  lies  generally 
with  improving  institutions  for  such  ends.  Namely,  in 
the  exhibiting  of  the  later  mode,  as  a  devised  check  on  the 
moral  evil  at  the  time  recognized,  in  the  proper  light  of 
besides  a  raised  protest j  on  the  part  of  the  human  nature 
of  the  time,  against  that  which  had  been  suffered  previ- 
ously to  serve  as  such,  with  also  what  was  its  temporary 
justification. 

And  to  fill  up  the  immense  space  which  this  signifies 
in  evolution,  between  Athenians  and  bare  savages,  there 
lay,  we  must  remember,  the  entire  fi,eld  of  intervening 
civilization  which  stands  as  that  of  Egypt : — ^that  immea- 
surably-extended course  of  human  progress,  which  at 
once  gave  the  Grecian  "  mysteries"  that  were  drawn  from 
it  their  prestige  of  enormous  antiquity,  and  imparted  to 
them  otherwise,  as  by  contact,  the  commensurate  coarse- 
ness which  it  thence  propagated  in  continuity.  The 
giant  stock  of  progressing  culture  here  furnished — ^which 
actually  gave  birth  both  to  Grecianism  and  Hebrewism, — 
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is  indeed,  eyolntionally,  the  explainer  of  the  whole  basis, 
or  lower  life,  of  Religion's  development.  In  that  which 
was  the  purer  part  of  it,  so  really  Tree-like  was  its  nature, 
that  it  all  but  gave  sign,  of  draconian  kind,  of  antedating 
Christianity  itself :  although  forced,  by  its  contaminating 
base  elements,  to  withdraw  itself,  as  it  did,  into  serving 
as  no  more  than  the  needfdl  nourisher  of  better  stocks  to 

grow  out  of  it. ^Egypt  itself, — ^may  it  not  probably  be 

surmised  ? — must  have  been,  like  Christianity,  some  fruit 
of  primaeval  world-marriage  between  races,  endowing  it 
with  its  stupendous  historic  rank. 

What  Egypt  did  for  the  world-growth  of  the  beginning 
stock  of  Religion,  appears  indeed  what  in  my  own  terms 
I  must  express  thus.  It  must  apparently  have  combined, 
in  its  Priest-status,  the  two  separate  abilities,  equally 
needful  in  that  stage,  of  overcoming  severally  each  one 
of  the  troo  kinds  of  cotyledonous  fetishism  which  I  figure 
to  have  existed  as  seed-leaves  to  the  entire  Tree : — these 
being,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fetishism  of  Death-worship, 
inherent  characteristically  to  Semitic  races ;  on  the  other, 
that  of  the  sensual  mode  of  Life-worship,  besetting  ever 
the  opposite  family  of  nations,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
still  naturally  bound  up  with  the  finally  grandest  of  in- 
tellectual images, — the  metaphysical  bodying  forth  of 
the  pure  Abstraction  of  Life,  considered  as  objectively 
manifested  to  human  thought.  The  very  grossness  of  the 
pertinents  to  this  idea  may  actually,  at  the  first,  have  , 
given  dignity  of  self-conscious  abasement,  voluntarily 
undergone,  to  the  bewildered  philosophy  encountering  it; 
-—however,  later,  the  advanced  mode  of  morality  and  the 
purified  metaphysic  of  Grecians  might  be  forced  into  ab- 
horrence of  it. ^And  yet  Grecians  themselves,  as  I 

contend,  so  far  failed  of  such  Ideal  about  Life-production 
as  alone  coidd  make  possible  true  morality  in  concern 
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with  it,  by  that  dealing-upon-principle  with  Bexu&lism 
which  their  own  principle  of  Fraternity  was  not  equal  to, 
as  that  actually,  by  the  testimony  of  history,  they  fell 
short  in  their  own  practice  of  what  are  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  life-of-Family,  of  what  Egypt  as  their  religious 

parent  set  example  of. ^How  then  was  it  with  the 

other  line  of  Egypt's  progeny, — ^with  the  Hebrews,  who, 
as  I  conceive;  did  take  up  specially  the  sexual  mode  of 
imagery,  with  the  "Family-plan"  of  government,  «^ 
impeded  by  republican  tendencies  ? 

I  have  stated  it  as  my  clue  to  the  symbolic  reading  of 
History,  that  the  plan  of  "  Family"  only  actually  coin- 
cided with  State-government  in  what  was  but  the  early 
barbaric  dawn  of  civilization  ;  while  the  function  of  re- 
ducing it,  concentratingly,  to  the  sphere  alone  rightful  to 
it,  1  have  assorted  as  that  in  general  of  Semitics.  That 
is,  by  their  precisely  having  converted,  in  their  course  of 
national  life,  the  State-form  of  the  barbaric  lVibe„  into  a 
form  that  is  specifically  religious : — seeing  that  among 
people  of  this  class  there  was  by  no  means  existent  that 
formed  balance  between  priestly  and  regal  powers  which 
I  account  "national  marriage";  and  which,  as  such,  I 
suppose  giving  to  the  state  of  Athens  its  republican  per- 
fectness  :  here,  contrarily,  the  sole  governing  authority 
being  the  despot  who  in  himself  alone  totally  engrossed 
whatever  of  either  sort  might  be  present.  But  then  of 
Hebrews,  in  peculiarity,  I  imagine  that  they  so  exercised 
this  world-function,  as  indeed  to  have  been  Semifics  of 
the  Semitics  : — ^answering  rightly  in  this  to  what  was 
their  admitted  rank  in  Beligion.  I  imagine  that  they  so 
fully,  from  the  first,  plunged  into  the  adapted  religious 
course,  that  as  to  civil  regulation  they  were  simpler  in 
their  own  Tribe-scheme  than  even  savages  themselves. 
-And  it  is  here  that  is  again  concerned,  on  the  Semitic 
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side,  what  I  have  alladed  to  before,  of  the  significant  im- 
possibility of  female  deities  remaining,  where  inherently 
it  was  only  Monotheism  that  was  in  place : — this  being 
th6  cause,  in  my  view,  of  what  was  finally  the  fnll  ad- 
vantage in  regard  to  feeling  about  Women,  which  the 
SBsthetic  kind  of  honour,  paid  to  them  precociously  by 
Grecians,  had  not  in  it  to  any  extent  to  promote. 

I  am  referring  to  what  in  the  later  state  of  the  Hebrews 
became  ostensible,  of  the  entire  Family  of  the  people,  da 
a  State-body,  being  forced  into  the  /eminine  side  in  the 
kind  of  Marriage-union  that  tvos  indeed  signified  in  their 
State-form  :  as  to^hich,  not  any  secular  despot,  such  as 
common  Semitics  were  governed  by,  but  sole  Deity  itself 
was  formulated  on  the  male  side.  For  this  femininizing 
of  the  State — ^however  politically  defective,  in  cutting  off 
any  ability  of  admitted  head  to  the  State  of  rightly  hu- 
man kind, — was  the  real  raising  of  the  notion  of  Female 
Sexhood,  for  Men's  minds,  into  the  abstractness  on  its 
own  account,  which  was  really  the  true  plan  of  deifica- 
cation  such  as  might  render  a  true  permanent  effect : — 
herein  exactly  opposed,  as  before  hinted,  to  that  framing 
of  particular  goddesses  by  Grecians,  which,  though  help- 
ful in  a  lower  sense  to  the  case  of  Women,  by  an  ideal- 
izing of  them  as  in-concrete,  did  nothing  however  that 
was  effectual  towards  an  ideal  as  to  Sex-character  in  the 
pure  abstract,  or  in  entireness.  That  is,  in  relation  to 
the  general  thought  of  the  age.  In  the  mating  personally 
of  an  Isis  with  an  Osiris,  there  was  necessarily  what  drew 
around  it  mere  grossness  of  imagery,  the  farthest  possi- 
ble from  promotive  of  a  true  feeling  about  Sex.  But  in 
the  Hebrew  ideal,  where  it  was  only  what  was  the  type 
of  the  Nation  that  was  bound  conjugally  over  to  JehovsJi, 
the  utmost  that  of  such  sort  was  made  involved  in  the 
employed  symbolism^  was  that  dwelt  on  so  often  by  He- 

▲N 
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brew  prophets,  ^of  the  incurred  danger  to  the  Nation  of 
its  thence  conjugally  polluting  itself  in  any  leaning  to 
false  deities,  as  the  patrons  of  baser-constituted  Nations. 
And  for  their  right  so  to  assume,  of  themselves  and  of 
the  G-entiles  that  were  of  concern  to  them,  the  very  doc- 
trine I  am  pursuing,  of  teleologic  import  here  being  pre- 
sent towards  only  the  raising  of  a  true  Conjugal  Ideal^ 
seems  precisely  to  bring  the  very  interpreting  of  the  case 
that,  after  all,  really  vindicates  the  assumption, — as^  being 
actually  what  was  due  to  the  rightly-conscious  purity, 
comparatively,  of  the  Hebrew  people  in  this  respect  I 
mean,  in  regard  actually  to  what  thus  becomes  evident, 
that  the  same  tendency  which  was  in  Hebrews  to  Mono- 
theism, was  symbolically  a  true  advancing  to  Monogamy: 
— ^a  real  progress,  however  gradual  as  such,  into  that 
which  is  the  only  basis  to  any  rightfully-moral  principle 

of  conjugality. And  this  entirely  is  supported  by  the 

fact  of  what  is  here,  in  the  case  of  Hebrews,  the  eqoivar 
lent  that  I  have  view  to  of  what  in  Athens  stood  as  sym- 
bol of  Marriage-contract:  or,  initiating  ceremonial  of 
permitted  birth-condition : — there  also,  as  I  am  inferring, 
implying  special  protest  raised  morally,  ds  from  a  con- 
sciously-higher stage,  against  environing  State-practices 
of  the  same  kind. 

Just  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  their  State-form, 
does  what  Abraham  covenanted  for,  as  in  settlement  for 
his  people's  binding  to  Jehovah,  seem  to  have  been  that 
which,  in  contrast  to  the  mysticism  of  Athens,  went  even 
barbarously  direct  to  its  purpose: — ^making  it  even  prac- 
tically impossible  to  any  born  son  of  Israel,  partaking  in 
the  contract,  to  evade  the  terms  of  it*    There  was  the 

*  I  draw  the  above  inference  as  to  the  import  of  the  covenant,  from  a  oom* 
paring  of  its  terms,  as  in  Gen,  xvii.  10,  with  that  principle  of  general  priestly 
ordination  which  appears  manifestly  such  in,  for  instance.  Lev.  xzii.  d4    And 
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earnestness  of  determination  implied,  which,  while  show- 
ing truly  the  coarseness  of  this  kind,  which  of  the  other 
kind  it  was  free  from,  explains  naturally  the  whole  im- 
petus of  religious  development  which  the  people  became 
possessed  of.  For  to  ourselves,  the  barbaric  standing 
rite  of  the  Hebrews — ^referred  necessarily  by  poet-pro- 
phets, in  their  historic  generalizing  backwards,  to  a  formal 
instituting  by  the  people's  head, — can  possibly  only  ap- 
pear in  the  light  of  what  afterwards  came  out  of  it,  of 
rightly  spiritual  import,  by  the  time  that  the  proper  ad- 
vent was  become  due  of  what  alone  was  the  proper 
"spouse  of  the  Lord",  in  a  fully-Christianized  Israel. 
"We  can  only  now  see  it  in  relation  to  what  then  Paul 
made  of  it,  and  supplanted  it  by,  when  the  conviction  had 
sprung  into  him,  that  for  the  real  sign  of  adoption  to 
God's  Family — as  by  that  "  putting  on  of  Christ"  which 
every  Man  and  every  Woman  also  might  attain  to, — there; 
needed  only  the  same  law  of  bidden  purity,  which  also 
the  "  law  of  ordinance"  itself  signified, — though  with  the 
"  literalness"  of  a  too-brutal  morality  for  cultured  times, 
— ^to  be  henceforth,  more  effectually,  only  impressed  on 
the  tables  of  every  heart.  There  was  only  in  the  case,  it 
seems  manifest,  the  change  needing  to  be  effected,  and 
at  last  rightly  effected,  from  the  rude  framing  of  a  cor- 
porealized  ideal  of  what  was  needful,  into  the  adapted 
making  out  of  an  idealization  of  what  was  present  of 
corporeality: — a  making  recognizedly  "holy"  of  what 
only  in  its  mere  "  literalness"  was  the  contrary.  I  mean, 
that  from  the  first  rude  intention  of  the  Nation's  ordi- 

whetiier  the  rite  in  question  were  originated,  or  not,  by  Abraham,  or  by  Moses, 
on  their  own  tribe's  acooont — which  is  always  possible,  on  an  understanding 
that,  like  this,  makes  the  indention  of  it  so  possible  to  be  multiform :  or,  origi- 
nated b/  many  peoples  independently : — ia  of  no  concern  to  my  purpose :  thia 
only  demanding  what  ifl  notorious  of  it,  that  it  belonged  to  the  Hebrewa 
characteriatioally 
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nance,  to  Paul's  spiritualizing  of  it,  there  was  purely 
signified  the  one  thing  that  form-of-Marriage,  as  to  any 
Beligion  in  it,  still  signifies : — a  symbolic  repudiation  of 
whatever,  of  the  kind  implied,  lies  outside  of  the  stand- 
ing barrier  which  Marriage  constitutes. And  perhaps 

the  very  rudeness  of  the  first  form,  in  itself,  may  have 
been  necessarily  the  only  means,  in  its  own  time,  of  the 
Bocce..  wift  yL.  it.  principle  '■^  then  eeUUiAed. 

The  required  sealing  at  birth  of  every  added  son  of 
Abraham  with  the  original  stamp  of  the  Family-coyenant 
of  the  people, — ^before  he  had  power  either  to  give  or 
withhold  consent, — ^was  indeed  but  the  same  with  that 
now-sought  condition  of  Marriage,  which  should  likewise, 
by  its  recurring  regard  to  each  particularized  case  of  pro- 
duced ofiEspring,  so  regulate  conditions  as  precisely  not  to 
abandon  any  child  given  birth  to,  to  what  now,  as  much 
as  ever,  may  symbolically  be  thought  of  as  the  service  of 
^^  false  gods," — ^the  ruling  passions  of  the  lower  part  of 

humanity. But  moreover  there  was  also  contained,  in 

the  requirements  of  such  legitimation  into  the  Family  of 
the  Nation,  the  immediate  action  in-detail  towards  the 
individualizing  of  the  reference,  which  was  in  reality 
co-incident  with  its  spiritualizing.  That  is,  an  involved 
effect,  from  the  first,  on  the  private  unions  which  as  yet 
had  no  regulating  of  proper  Marriage :  givmg  already 
the  needed  turn  of  arrived  importance  to  the  Woman, 
which  caused  first  the  true  distinction  of  the  Wife  to  be 
made  good,*  by  this  signifying  but  a  right  accordance 
carried  out  with  the  framed  demand  of  the  State  (limit- 
ing unions  thence  principally  within  solely  the  proper 
range  of  the  Tribe-Family) : — ^since,  in  order  that  the 

*  Tliii  appean  exemplified  pertinently  ill  the  mythic  stoiy  of  Hagar :  who 
waf  diTinely  oommanded  to  be  banished  by  Abraham,  in  rebuke  of  that  which 
was  her  presomptaoos  desire  of  setting  her  own  son,  being  the  eon  of  a  bond- 
womatia  on  lerel  terms  with  the  oon  of  the  true  Wife. 
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State  duly  might  be  furnished  with  lawful  childreiii  it 
was  inevitable  that  private  persons  should,  similarly,  make 
condition  of  legitimacy.  This  also  marks  clearly,  in  the 
spirit  of  State -goyemment,  that  real  change  now  induced 
which  is  this :  cessation  for  it  of  the  mere  seeking  of 
"  multiplication"  of  its  progeny ;  and  the  obtaining,  in- 
stead, of  the  much  better  recognition,  which  is  that  of 
the  real  preferableness  of  a  select  few  of  state-members, 
such  as  are  morally  self-restrained^  over  whole  hordes  of 
licentious  hangers-on. 

The  Israelites,  it  is  true,  vain-gloriously  aspired  for 
themselves,  that  their  seed  should  notwithstanding  be 
surely  multiplied,  even  in  numbers  as  of  "  the  sands  of 
the  ,sea."  Nor,  if  we  allow  for  the  after-change  that  had 
effect  on  them,  was  the  aspiring  left  short  of  its  ftdfil- 
ment.  That  is,  as  brought  about  by  the  **  Spirit"  coming 
actually  to  have  rule,  in  the  very  place  of  what  at  first  was 

mere  "  Law/* ^And  indeed,  for  suflBlcing  catcse  to  the 

whole  effected  progression  thus  befalling  them, — ^itself 
planted  in  their  very  method  of  nationality, — I  imagine 
that  enough  is  always  present  in  no  more  than,  on  one 
side,  the  very  narrowness,  as  well  as  rudeness,  of  the 
mental  status  attached  to  the  early  people,  as  if  commen- 
surately  with  their  alone-realized  state-dimensions.  I 
imagine  that  the  '^  select  quality"  in  the  Hebrew  nature, 
which  indeed  gained  for  the  body  of  Israel  its  symbolic 
destiny  of  "  chosen  spouse  of  Jehovah",  was  truly  as  to 
intellect  an  express  slowness  of  development,  as  such 
expressly  contrasting  with  Athenian  precocity,  and  pre- 
cisely not  in  this  way  antedating  the  true  need  of  the  time; 
although,  in  another  and  the  demanded  sort  of  way,  it 
was  specifically  furnished  with  the  effective,  though  wn- 
ideal,  moral  instinct,  which  in  the  matter  concerned  was, 
in  fact,  a  truly  deeper- than-intellectual  mode  of  intellec- 
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tion.  In  other  words,  the  Hebrew  intellect  from  the  be- 
ginning seems  to  have  had  in  it  the  trae  mmanishTiess^ 
equally  such  in  its  narrowness  and  its  freedom  from  sen- 
suous images,  which  thence  gave  to  it  the  world-function 
now  in  question  : — of  precisely  elaborating  for  mankind 
the  abstract  sense  of  Conjugality  on  true  terms,  at  once 
faithful  to  the  case,  and  yet  answering  to  the  truest  need 
of  refinement.  I  mean,  such  as  duly  should  have  respect 
to  the  utter  solemnness  of  what  attaches  to  Conjugality, 
as  the  idea  of  "produced  Life";  and  also  duly  be  res- 
pondent to  the  immediately-involved  conditions  for  this, 
as  to  the  problem  of  their  true  moral  directing. 

By  my  own  scheme,  however,  I  am  guided  to  a  more 
strictly  inherent,  and  more  properly  a  root-kind  of  cause, 
to  this  developing  whole  eflFect : — ^this  being  what  I  account 
of  as  residing  in  those  describably-cotyledonous  pre-efforts 
of  true  Religion  which  made  basis  for  all  efforts  that 
should  follow :  enforcing  from  the  first,  by  their  own 
actual  division  in  two  sorts,  the  two-sidedness  found  pre- 
sent in  the  historic  manifestings  of  the  latter.  I  mean, 
what  pertains  generally,  though  also  severally,  to  the  two 
parted  modes  of  fetishism  of  pre-Religion,  which,  even 
when  formally  subdued  in  the  after-course  of  evolution, 
must  have  yet  still  pervaded,  with  their  intrinsic  character- 
in-several,  the  opposite  workings  of  the  religions  Hebrew 
and  Grecian.  For,  the  kind  of  fetishism  that  on  pre- 
sent terms  prevailed  with  Hebrews,  must  necessarily,  in 
prevailing,  have  killed  out  from  them  any  inclining  to 
idealism,'  of  lighter  sort  than  itself  was  congenial  to. 
Being  that  which  I  suppose,  it  was  indeed  wtat  we  still, 
even  in  ourselves,  and  our  own  actual  living  conscious- 
ness of  today,  bear  continual  witness  to,  as  sprung  from 
a  still-abiding  source.  We  all  of  us  know  the  sign  of  it, 
now  imagined  such,  in  that  haunting  dumb  feeling,  coming 
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over  every  one  of  us  occasionally,  in  onr  intervals  of 
cessation  from  thought  positive,  which  is  the  sense  of 
our  ever-pending  liability  to  Death.  From  this  bound- 
up  condition  of  our  existence,  as  it  is  impossible  to  us 
ever  to  escape,  so  is  it  likewise  impossible  to  us^  now 
as  much  as  ever  to  human  beings,  not  to  shrink.  And 
why,  therefore,  should  we  be  backward  to  own,  of  this 
abidingly-attached  human  fear,  that,  even  as  ourselves 
still  partake  in  it,  it  is  indeed  but  at  one  with  that  early- 
expressed  feeling,  all-imbuing  the  first  character  of  Re- 
ligion, as  that  of  real  Nature,  which  Beligion  in  its  first 
feebleness  so  frankly  and  so  strikingly  made  utterance 
of : — ^the  feeling  which,  to  at  least  after-times,  suggested 
the  signal  name  of  a  produced  ^^ panic  terror  !"♦ — 
out  of  which,  moreover,  it  is  still  what  I  am  scheming, 
to  suppose  always  derived  whatever  in  Beligion  is  Re- 
ligion's best  I  Namely,  that  spirit  of  genuine  "  rever- 
ence," made  such  by  the  commuting  power  of  our  higher 
feelings,  which  keeps  always  Religion  rightly  true,  and 
rightly  limited,  to  that  sole  child-like  mode  of  temper 
that  mixes  always  with  confidingness  the  true  aive  of 

the  proper  feeling. It  was  then  solely  this  common 

pervading  fear, — being  thus  taken  for  the  common  stimu- 
lus to  Religion,  in  all  its  forms, — ^which  I  have  now  pre- 
sent in  my  thoughts  as  its  "  root-cause."  It  was  solely 
this  unreasoning,  but,  no  less,  most  reasonable  common 
fear  of  human  beings,  which  I  consider  to  have  been  that 
really  combated,  in  the  case  of  Athenians, — as  in  the 

*  In  Mr.  Sibree'B  tranBlation  of  Heg^'s  Thilo8(yphy  of  History,  I  find  the 
foUowing  most  impreBsive  explanation  of  this  phrase  of  "  panic  terror'*,  as 
the  common  one  for  a  "  gronndless  fright," "  The  position  of  curious  sur- 
mise, of  attentiye  eagerness  to  catch  the  meaning  of  Nature,  is  indicated  to 
us  in  the  oomprehenflive  idea  of  Pan.  To  the  Greeks  Pan  did  not  represent 
the  objective  Whole,  but  that  indefinite  neutral  ground  which  inrolres  the 
element  of  the  subjective ;  he  embodies  that  thrill  which  pervades  ua  in  the 
silence  of  the  forestB."— -(p.  244.) 
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manner  only  appropriate  to  tbe  warm  and  worldlj-genial 
kind  of  natnre  of  this  people, — ^in  that  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  as  being  their  pecaliar  national  practice :  in 
the  manner,  namely,  of  a  setting  np  against  the  Death- 
terror  the  full  glory  of  Life's  own  proper  mystery.  — ^As 
to  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  supplied  to  Athe- 
nians their  parent-method  of  such  sort,  I  consider  that 
they  were  here  of  peculiarity  surpassed  by  the  latter  ^— 
just  as  the  nature  of  Eg3rptians,  and  the  whole  character 
of  their  religion,  seems  thoroughly  as  if  saturated  with, 
of  specialty,  even  a  fascinated  self-delight  in  Death- 
gloom  :  making  it  that  which  was  instinctive  in  them, 

even  expressly  to  rush  forwards  into  the  depths  of  it 

But  with  Hebrews,  I  imagine  this,  of  true  difference  from 
both.  Even  in  that  which,  with  them,  was  the  possibly 
much  ruder  way  of  dealing  with  the  feeling  than  that  of 
either,  I  conceive  that  there  was  still  what  was  so  much 
more  true  to  the  case,  and  so  much  more  instinctively 
just,  as  thence  necessarily  took  hold  of  human  nature, 
for  destined  perpetuity.  I  conceive,  namely,  that  He- 
brew action  in  the  matter  was  that^  so  duly  wrought  on, 
and  wrought  out  of,  the  common  awe,  that  in  even  its 
cherishing  this  actually,  for  the  time,  into  what  indeed 
was  a  mere  barbarous  excess  of  its  predominance,  it  yet 
led  the  feeling  onwards,  none  the  less,  into  the  real 
course  of  its  ultimate  development. 

This  implies,  I  need  to  state, — or,  at  least,  partly  im- 
plies— ^a  granting  of  the  suggestion  made  by  criticism, 
that  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews  was  actually  in  the  begin- 
ning but  coincident  with  the  Moloch  of  preceding  Canaan- 
ites.  That  is,  my  own  idea  imports,  that  at  first  the 
Hebrew  Deity  fully  shared  in  the  fetish-character  of  a 
DeathHsymbol,  which  the  Canaanites,  like  other  persist- 
ing savages  of  the  Semitic  race,  preserved  in  the  same 
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light,  mithaut  emergu^g,  as  Hebrews  did,  from  the  Moloch- 
stage  of  deification,  to  the  very  end  of  their  appearing 
in  History.    And  this  idea  supplies  reason,  I  find,  for 
what  certainly  is  a  sequent  in  consistency  with  it,  that 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  so  cruel  as  it  was,  even 
throughout :  a  religion  so  peculiarly  one  of  sacrifice.  The 
Hebrews  showed  evidently,  I  mean,  that  they  had  none  of 
the  moral  horror  towards  this  kind  of  fetish-rite,  which 
they  did  indeed  exhibit  to  the  utmost  against  the  oppoute 
presentation  of  the  same  kind  of  thing :  no  horror  of  the 
fetish-service  where  the  rites  were  those  of  cruelty ;  though 
a  riffht  horror  of  the  other  fetish-service  which  was  ex- 
tant, and  which  the  Grecians  found  native  to  them,  where 
the  rites  were  of  sensuality.     Nor  did   their  imbuing 
potion  of  demanded  cruelty  in  ^^  sacrifice''  cease  to  cling 
to  them  even  to  the  last ;  since  Christianity  only  had 
power  over  it,  to  supersede  it,  in  so  far  as  lay  only  with 
a  reversing  of  the  original  form  of  the  notion*    Ihat  is, 
by  showing  Deity  itself  h#re  converted,  for  the  proving 
of  the  new  quality  of  Divine  beneficence,  into  the  sacrificer 
still  thought  of  as  necessary  :  the  Being  who  now  offered 
up  His  own  Son,  changed  from  Him  who  before  claimed 
it  of  Abraham,  that  the  latter  should  make  of  Isaac  the 
required  victim. 

It  seems  to  me,  truly,  that  when  I  allow  for  this  deeply- 
implanted  instinct  of  religious  fear,  while  attending  to 
the  early  history  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  their  exceptional 
religious  course,  by  its  local  fitness  to  its  surroundings 
and  antecedents,  is  only  enhanced  in  its  seen  value  to 
the  present  power  of  esteeming  of  it,  as  now  arisen  into 

teleologic  range  of  view. ^The  circumstances  now  in 

question,  which  as  such  require  weighing  for  our  judging 
of  the  mental  posture  of  the  right  founder  of  the  house 
of  Abraham,  who  must  surely  be  thought  of  as  being 

AN 
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Mt>^es/  appeal*  to  Hie  ih^^^.  Tralitl|>latit^d,  as  Moses  was, 
into  the  alien  religions  atmo'sphete  Of  Egypt,  and  tbeie 
expressly  made  "  learned  in  aU  the-  Seisdoni"  of  thai 
p^ople"^,  h6  h£L^  the  need  to  be  accr^ited  also  with  the 
ftill  spirit  of  the  exclnsiveness  of  his  people:  which, 
tfowey^r;  is  but  the  same  ^th  the  negatum  of  addictedness 
to  any  fend  of  corporealiailng  familiarity  with  the  thongfat 
of  Deity  j—^he  being 'farther  to  be  remembered  as  fixed 
in  set  purpb^,  and  believed  mission,  for  the  redeeming 
of  his  enslaved  brethren,  and  the  right  niaking  of  a  true 
Nation  of  Chiem,  perhaps  rivalling  Ot  surpassing  the 

'  Egyptians.  The  one  problem  with  him  therefore  from 
the  'first  must  have-  been  the  finding  of  that  necessary 

.  substi'atum  in  the  case,  to  the  conditioning  of  a  Nation, 
-—as  in  sequence  with  his  own  Semitic  Tribe-ideal, — ^whidi 
should  adequately  be  in  place  of,  though  on  higher  ground 
than,  the  mystic  Totern^  or  accounted  symbol  of  Family, 
which'  indispensably  was  such  to  mere  savages.  **^The 
defiher  of  the  Tribe  of  Israel"— limagine  him  as  rea- 

*  Soning,-^^^  must  be  that  which  esfeentirily  shall  enforce 
^more  of  the  very  effect  whitih  with  Egyptians  is  the  true 
merit  in  their  mode  of  ritual ;  while  it  shall  also  demolidi 
the  whole  offence'  which  that  ritual  is  encrusted  wifli. 
What  this  does  for  the  ennobling  and  the  purifying  of  its 
;prie&ts,  by  their  initiating  in  the  deep  secrets  of  Nature, 
and  Vowed  life  of  restricted  harmony  with  those ;  /  will 
dd  for  the  entire  family  of  Abraham,  by  no  more  than 
their  iiatiTe  awe  of  their  father's  God :  the  Gk>d  with 
whom  he  primarily  covenanted  for  the  ritual  purity  of  his 
family^.    My  people  shall  be  a  whole  nation  of  priests. 

*  Ac^s  vii.  23.  For  my  present  ieleologic  poipoae,  it  is  indeed  better,  u 
jBeems'of  right  for  rooh  object,  t6  look  Ikck  to  the  oonrse  of  Moees  hj  Hob 
IpiBc  interpretiniip,  th^^n  hj  its  original  Hebrew  stating.  In  thus  reading  it  by 
the  eyes  of  Christian  Stephen,  we  hav^  the  advantaicB  of  indeed  faoldiiig 
fbhoaly  by  a  safe  aclSaal  midole-slation  of  dogmatio  thought. 
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Ner  fihi^U  they  be  this  with  any  kind  of  the  base  pretence 
at  imparted  knowledge  of  Deity  which  these  Egyptians 
dare  to  hide  their  real  insight  nnder.    What  they  bind 
themselyes  to  live  by^  as  vowed  priests,  shall  solely  be 
accepted  by  them  as  the  demand  of  the  Unknown  Un- 
approachable One.     They  shall  thoronghly  tnm   their 
backs  on  the  accursed  idol«worship  of  Egypt ;  and  in  its 
place  shall  have  nothing  but  the  pure  awe  of  Him,  who  is 
too  terrible  to  be  even  named  by  any  name,  that  should 
carry  in  it  any  signifying  of  anyima^  to  .mere  sense. 
The  sole  Life-ptoducer  whom  Hebrews  .  shall  worship^' 
shall  be  dared  to  be  asked  nothing  about  Hunself ;  but 
shall  only  be  acknowledged  by  them  to'ss."- 

To  give  this  interpretation  t6  the  subUmest  of  the 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament^ — ^which  still  carries  its 
real  shudder  of  awe  into  present  readers  of  it ;  and 
forces  them^  in  efifect,  even  precisely  in  proportion  to  their 
owD-cultnred  intellectualness,  to  ^'put  their  hands  before 
their &ce,  and  draw  their  shoes  from  off  their. feet,"— 
is,  I  eonceive,  the  very  iarthest  from  really  damping  the 
intense  ^^  flame"  of  its  inspiration,  by  its  bringing  within 
the  reach  of  chronologic  probability.  Let  it  be  granted,  if 
it  must,  that  when  Moses,  in  his  perplexity  for  outer 
signs  to  his  people,  had  recourse,  as  is  apparent,  to 
natorial  lightnings  and  thunderings,  both  in  the  ^^bush"' 
and  also  afterwards  oh  Sinal,for  their  insisted-on  evidence 
of  IKvihe  presence,  he  did  so  in  the  direct  practice  of 
duplicity :  still)  the  refined  mode  of  priestcraft  this  im- 
plies,* affording  a  naturally-turned  diversion  -of  the  ex- 
isting gross  instinct  of  idolatry  into  a  conrse  specially 
open  to  moral  adjuncts^  deems  indeed  the  very  tact  in  the 
diroding^  of  the  religious  s^ise  in  mankind,  which  it  is  a 

*  "  And  they  [the  select  eldertf  of  the  people]  saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and 
there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stonej  and  aa 
it  were  the  boc^  of  heayen  in  his  oleaznesB/— £0O(i.  zzi?.  10. 
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matter  of  only  honour  to  the  female  nature  to  call  but 
"  naturally  woman-like."  If  Moses  went  up  "  into  the 
midst  of  the  cloud,"  behind  which  was  that  sight  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  which  was  "  like  devouring  fire  on  the 
top  of  the  mount"  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  what  he 
brought  thence  in  testimony  of  that  Presence  was  none 
other  than  this  :  the  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which  was 
inscribed  Moral  Law  for  them.  Nothing  grander  can  be 
imagined,  and  alsonothing  of  possibility  more  appropriate, 
than  this  manifesting  of  true  Spiritucd  Negation ! — ^This 
purely  moral  kind  of  "  testimony"  of  the  living  Presence 
of  the  God  of  Israel  among  the  tribe,  it  is  true,  was  ap- 
pointed to  have  made  for  its  keeping,  nevertheless,  an 
^^  ark"  that  should  indeed  be  ceremoniaUy  appurtenanoed, 
with  all  gew-gaw  of  mere  outward  formality  heaped 
lavishly  about  it :  as  a  somewhat  that  would  not  hurt  by 
the  being  tampered  with.  But  the  vital  "  testimony,"  in 
itself,  was  shut  up  there  as  jealously  as  whatever  else, 
otherwise,  priests  had  the  practice  of  at  that  time  making 
mystery  of.  The  pure  "  tables  of  the  law/*  esotericaUy 
closed  out  from  common  view;  and  hidden  afterwards, 
besides,  with  mocked  clouds  of  blinding  incense,  behind 
the  veil  of  the  temple-sanctuary, — ^to  be  thought  of  in 
utter  dread,  as  always  there  bearing  witness  to  the  One 
vhom  to  see  was  to  die, — ^were  the  only  "idols"  that 
tfere  really  suffered  to  this  people  I — ^the  only  ^^  symbols" 

that  their  leader  would  entrust  them  with  1 ^And  why 

not  so,  when  a  very  stick,  or  very  pebble,  was  what  pri- 
marily might  serve  as  a  true  Fetish  ? 

That  inspired  case  of  spiritual  evasion  which  the 
designation  of  "  Jehovah,"  applied  to  the  hidden  Power 
in  Nature,  thus  stands  for,  is  in  this  light  indeed  totally 
different  from — while,  as  a  beginning  speculation  about 
Deity,  it  is  intrinsically,  as  I  imagine,  much  safer  than — 
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the  revealing  of  that  principle  of  Self-Existence,  purely  and 
absolutely  such,  which  the  ^^  reason"  of  later  intellect  has 
assumed  its  revealing.  It  has  nothing  reaUy  implying  in 
it  that  Spiritual  Beinghood^  or  unconditioned  Egoism  of 
the  Universe,  which  orthodox  metaphysics  has  referred 
to  it.  It  is  rather,  as  I  conceive,  the  putting  forth  of  a 
sole  verb — the  one  verb  of  philosophic  grammar, — as  of 
right  the  only  possible  expresser  of  what  only  here  has 
the  right  to  be  expressed.^— A  Semitic  verb,  in  which 
accordingly  is  but  the  phantom  of  an  implied  nominative 
held  suspended! — ^the  Divine  assertion  of  an  ^^  i  am  that 
I  AM,"  in  which,  however,  is  so  the  pronoun  suppressed, 
as  that  rightly  is  the  actual  mere  phenomenalness  of  thQ 
Universe,  oa  revealed  to  us,and7u?^  any  real  absoluteness 
of  it,  at  all  sought  to  be  represented  : — only  that  which 
is  mere  Motion  and  E-motion,  rightly  figurable  by  the  mere 
'oerh^  being  presumed  to  be  included  in  the  ^'  name."  The 
added  pronoun  of  our  English  needs  inevitably,*  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  felt  by  us  as,  still,  but  a  mere  void  excuse 
for  the  Noun  which  the  real  case  is  unprovided  with : — 
only  as  thoit  which  holds  the  solemn  space  that  it  encloses 
most  truly  "  behind  the  veil"  to  us.* 

Such  spiritualized  version  of  the  Totem-principle  of 
barbarians,  I  imagine  formed  rightly  the  catastrophe  of  a 
true  basis  procured  to  *  what  might  finally  be  a  rightly- 
natural  BeUgion  : — effected  also,  <is  catastrophe,  in  the 


*  In  this  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  phrue,  I  am  in  fact  supposing  what  is 
exactly  a  reversal  of  balanced  import  with  that  expressed,  in  also  a  clear 
outburst  of  infantine  inspiration,  by  the  poet  Qoethe:  in  his  crying  out  to 
hhnself,  as  he  tells  us  he  did,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  "  /eft  Mn  eifi  /cA.»  JSiese^ 
the  whole  force  of  the  dictum  U  that  borne  by  the  pronoun  in  itself.— There 
is  another  phrase,  however,  most  familiar  to  oonelves,  where  the  veiy  foroe  of 
the  sacred  "name**  seems  even  given  with  equivalence^  though  in  the  modem 
literalncss  that  dispenses  with  any  symbolism,  and  therefore  uses  but  the 

pronoun  of  neuter  gender  ^—**  Wkatetter  is,  It  right  *^  (or,  DMne), If  the 

three  phrases  be  united  mentally  in  successive  layers,  there  seems  truly  to  be 
embodied  in  right  f  oxmula  the  entire  progress  ol  main  religioas  oonceptioii. 
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very  maimer  of  a  miiting  of  raoe-influeuceQ^  within  the 
mind  of  a  ^^  selected"  individual,  that  ^afterwards  took 
place  with  Christianity  (see  I.  298-9)  :  her^i  as  a  parting 
of  the  general  stock  of  true  Beligion  from  its  brutish  be- 
ginning of  ^^  seed-leafism";  just  ap  4M:^  ^as-  inade  a 
parting  out  finally  of  Religion  as  thepioe^-.tpiatltod  by  itseli^ 
for  only  (me  of  the  tested  elements  of  /i^od-action.-*— 
For,  this  negativeness  of  spiriti^Utyi  now  affiled  to  the 
idea  of  Deity,  was,  in  being  such,:the  very  ^^sabstance"  on 
which  rightly  might  be  laid  that  mere  doctrine  of  ^^  rela- 
tions*',— or,  of  produce  of  the;,  emotional  part  of  us, — 
which  had  the  function,  as  I  contQnd,rof  finally  assorting 
into  right  provinces  our  whole  dpminioA  of  knowledge  : 
the  iniMT  one  of  which  concerns  expressly,  and  exclusively, 
what  follows  as  effect  of  our  emotive  ^^  rdlativetiess",  in 
producing  finally  on  ourselves  that  teiy  quality  of  a 
needfully-limited  Individuality,  which,  .however,  eoaUL  be 
gained  to  us  only  by  its  first  picturing  on  the  imaged 
surface  of  Deity, 

The  imagined  Life-principle  which  hy  Moses  was  thus 
purely  bodied  forth  but  in  ,Words^  was,  indeed,  obviously, 
— as  in  consequence  of.J^h^  m(^ivespowerof  the  latent 
feeling  concerned, — ^most:  natarally  adapted  to  the  mode 
of  limitation  that  i»  emoti!V€|.,  i  Gkxl,  namelyy  being  once 
recognized  as  to  b^  known^  only  by  the  intellect  for 
^^WHAT  is"  and  ^^isveb  is"  (the  latter  also  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  mystic  naming  of  the  Hebrew's  God): 
the  problem  of  working  out  an  availing  noun  to  the  pre- 
dicate— availing,  as  to  the  felt  demand  in  the  case, — con- 
cerned necessarily  only  the  imparting  to  Him  of  emotive 
attributes  :  kept  however  free  from  any  immediate  cor- 
relation with  human  feeling.  This  idea  of  Jehovah,  I 
mean  to  say,  was  in  no  degree,  that  of  even  Abraham's 
GK>d,  except  as  ^^ Abraham' •  stood  for'  tiie  whole  body  of 
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his  people  i — whence,  the  symboled  Father  of  the  sym- 
boled  Nation  had  no  involved  hindrance  to  the  foil  ab- 
stractness  finally  to  be  requisite,  such  as  words  onfy^  have 
the  function  of  expressing  (for  a  rightly-revealed  Loffos 
to  hnman  reason).  In  this  special  Hebrew  case,  there- 
fore, the  progress  to  this  end — ^that  of  the  Airnishing  of 
a  reasoned  noun  to  the  whole  9^d-painted  action  of  the 
universe ;  and  such  noun  as  is  itself  but  constructed  out 
of  ideas  of  merely  signal  relations : — ^the  progress  to  this 
end,  I  would  say,  bears  contained  in  it  indeed  that  e£fect 
of  causation,  working  downwards,  which  peculiarly  at 
this  stage  meant  expressly  the  first  raising  inta  Uental 
importance  of  Women ;  though  also,  in  the  isame  fact, 
having  a  tendency  that  in  advance  of  this  has  betokened 
itself  patently  to  the  world's  consciousness.  That  is,  as 
to  the  two  things  being  together  involved  in  the  one 
point  of  symbolic  demand,  that  the  Nation  who  was 
Deity's  ^chosen  spouse"  should  be  thence  femininely 
conditioned  for  the  abstract  rank.  In  this  nothing-but- 
merely-figurative  demand,  it  appears  to  me,  the  whole 
character  of  first^ewish  and  then-Christian  Morality, 
with  the  uniqueness  that  belonged  to  it,  is  solely  but  most 
entirely  made  explicable ;  and,'  muc^h  more,  made  per- 
manently what  the  world  is  still  in  need  of. 

The  merely-feminine  Morality  of  the  Bible,  I  consider, 
touches  onfy  that  relation  in  ourselves  towards  Deity, 
which  in  practical  interpreting  means  ckie^  our  position 
as  to  circumstanfces  of  Family.  But,  this  admitted,  how 
simple  seems  the  following  as  the  real  course  of  Hebrew 
thought  I — The  sole  witness  to  Living  Godhead  in  Nature 
was  received  as  the  verbal  Law,  engraved  on  stones  that 
were  laid  up  in  the  hidden  heart  Of  the  Nation's  sanctu- 
ary. By  only  her  obedience  to  this  did  the  Nation  fill 
her  part  in  the  spousal  union  with  Jehorah,  which,  as  in 
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real  Marriage-contract,  she  had  bound  herself  parely  to 
carry  out,  as  with  Him  only.  Her  only  "  righteousness" 
as  a  Nation  was  then  necessarily  but  thus  limited  in  its 
terms:  that  as  Jehovah,  for  Himself,  was,  by  his  preyed 
faithfulness  to  Israel  to  the  rejection  of  all  possible  other 
States, — so  reiteratedly  insisted  on  by  the  prophets, — 
the  One  Husband  that  alone  made  her  his  One  Wife  :  her 
due  faithfulness  of  the  same  sort  in  return  was  the  only 
virtue  He  could  need  in  her.  What  was  law  to  her  to 
the  last,  even  when  Law  was  exchanged  for  Grospel,  was 
the  trust  only  in  her  first  ordinance  of  settlement:  that 
which,  in  resting  first  on  the  ^'  faith"  of  Abraham,  con- 
densed afterwards  into  the  sole  ^'  faith,"  individually  enter- 
tained on  the  part  of  every  member  of  Israel,  in  the  proved 
"  Father  of  Jesus  Christ"  The  « law  of  Gk)d",  which 
was  a  "  converting  of  the  soul",  by  the  very  "  love  of  it", 
was  never  that  which  had  other  centre  than  Deity  : — any 
more  than  in  habitual  family-life  the  Woman's  ^^duty" 
is  else  centred  than  round  her  own  ideal  of  that  special- 
ized sphere  of  life. But,  in  this  feminineness  of  the 

Moral  sense  that  is  Religious,  what  conflict  had  it  natu- 
rally to  undergo,  in  the  effecting  of  its  progress  of  con- 
densation, with  the  realism  of  the  existing  mode  of  ap- 
prehension ! — ^There  was  not  only  here  to  be  encountered, 
as  is  notable,  that  struggle  which  was  brought  into  the 
abstract  case,  by  the  vivid  personalness  of  that  presented 
"  Son  of  Man",  for  the  typical  child  of  "  God  and  of 
Israel",  who  thus  held  from  the  first  double  station  to 
idealism  :  the  signs  of  which  struggle  give  intense  real- 
ness  to  the  whole  body  of  the  New  Testament ; — but  even 
more,  as  now  seems,  was  there  constantly,  although 
latently,  being  contended  with,  that  harder  of  existing 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  for  the  symbol's  power  of 
rightly  prosecuting  itself^  which  lay  in  the  existing  feel- 
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ing  of  contempt  of  that  very  character  of  sex  which  the 
female  symbol  of  ^^  Israel "  was  enforced  under ;  and  which 
only  teas  duly  overcome, — or,  rather,  set  on  foot  to  be 
overcome, — ^when  the  rival  Gtentile  effect  was  brought  in 
junction. 

If,  as  I  suppose,  the  very  One-ness  of  the  State  of 
Israel  in  its  own  eyes,  was  indeed  the  cause,  and  not  the 
effect,  of  also  the  One-ness  of  Jehovah  among  the  Gods 
of  general  States  :  He  being  the  only  true  Gbd,  because 
she  was  the  only  true  Wife,  of  State-kind  : — ^this  gained 
consequence  of  Monotheism,  following  always  from  com- 
parison with  Gentiles,  must  have  settled  for  the  Hebrews 
the  principle  of  Monogamy  once  for  all,  without  power  of 
its  ever  after  being  unsettled.  The  thing  still  to  be  ob* 
served,  however,— as  always  the  preserved  sign  of  un- 
culture,  at  this  stage, — ^is  that  here  is  no  penalty  imagined, 
or  imaginable,  for  infringement  of  the  true  character  of 
such  union,  save  alone  on  the  female  side  :  the  view  natu- 
rally most  acceptable  to  male  thought,  tending  always  to 
give  it  fixture  there,  as  showing  Marriage  in  a  coercive 
light  only  towards  Women.  And  this  consequently  must 
have  acted  with  precisely  the  peculiarity,  of  (in  the  end) 
producing  (mly  for  Women  what  is  characteristically  the 
due  Conjugal  Conscience,  which  in  Paul-ine  or  ^^  evan- 
gelic'' morality  is  therefore  found  as  so  adverse,  as  it  is, 
to  a  natural  secular  moral  instinct :  as  urging  duty,  not 

on  grounds  of  reason,  but  only  of  vowed  faithfulness. 

But  with  what  eminent  addition  of  benefit  in  the  case, — 
as  helpful  to  the  monogamic  native  tendency  of  Hebrews, 
— must  have  fallen-in  that  supposed  Persian  conception, 
as  acquired  in  the  people's  time  of  "  captivity",  which 
appears  as  the  immortal  allegory  of  Eden  I  Here,  plainly, 
what  is  the  typical  perfectness  of  human  state,  and  of 
human  happiness,  is  shown,  as  to  its  true  stamp  of  de- 

▲0 
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sign  J  in  the  placing  by  the  Creator  of  precisely  One  Man 
and  One  Woman,  side  by  side  with  one  another,  nnder 
the  common  Tree  of  Life.  With  this  golden  ideal  once 
formed,  and  once  practically  adopted  by  the  human  heart, 
not  the  power  of  the  "devil-serpent'*  itself — as  being 
actually  the  embodied  sin  of  sensaality,  the  natural 
tempter  to  infraction  of  true  Marriage, — could  certainly 
ever  lead  to  re-produce  for  mankind  any  back-stage  of  the 
form  of  union.  Ever  after,  a  deliberate  Polygamy, — 
and  much  more,  any  mere  tribe-state  of  Marriage, — was 
cut  off  from  mankind  as  impossible. 

Once  however  Christianity  having  been  realized, — as 
the  gre^kt  plextis  of  united  courses  of  moral  progress  it  is 
now  taken  for, — the  abjuration  of  these  lower  forms  was 
expressly  sealed:  "sealed",  in  repeated  " legal '*  tenns 
of  created  dogma,  after  the  actual  fashion  of  the  origi- 
nal symbolic  contract  made  by  Hebrewism  with  Deity. 
For  the  "  new  covenant"  with  the  Ood  of  Israel, — ^which 
so  widened  out  the  bounds  of  Jehovah's  family  as  to  ad- 
mit including  in  it,  in  terms,  the  whole  of  mankind, — so 
also  required  of  every  child  of  this  new  Israel  to  be 
thence  indeed  morally  "born  again",  (as  thus  newly  in- 
itiated into  state  of  spousehood  with  Gk)d  by  the  spirit  of 
moral  purity,)  as  that  truly,  in  the  thought  of  Paul,  to  go 
back  from  it  to  the  first  ordinance,  of  mere  outward  cere- 
monial, would  be  needfully  to  make  "  Christ"  of  no  avail; 
and  himself,  with  the  Gentile  converts  he  had  begotten, 
those  who  had  laboured  only  in  vain.  This  was  manifestly 
the  real  cry  that  went  forth,  from  the  very  heart  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  event,  at  the  moment  of  the  first  issuing 
of  the  new  covenant.  Not  even  baptism  itself, — ^how- 
ever signifying,  as  is  manifest,  but  the  very  quality  of  the 
moral  purity  that  was  in  question, — was  admitted  by  the 
great  innovating  Apostle  for  any  other  than  a  tempter  to 
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mistake  in  the  matter.  The  one  point  which  he  endea- 
vonred  to  hold  clear, — ^notwithstanding  the  double  current 
he  was  at  issue  with,  of  exclusive  Hebrewism,  and  mere 
abstract  thought-progress  (L  301-4), — was,  that  the  new 
body  of  the  Lord's  saints  took,  as  such,  the  full  charac- 
ter which  had  before  been  only  National :  comprising 
"  legally"  the  condition,  that  to  be  "  born"  into  this  body 
meant  towards  God  the  insuring  of  His  full  favour  of 
"  selection",  and  towards  self  the  implied  vow  of  surren- 
der to  God's  service,  which  was  always  that  of  repudia- 
tion of  other  service.  And  such  development  of  the  first 
contract — ^while  indeed,  to  his  own  local  stage  of  doctrine, 
it  was  such  real  breaking  down  of  the  extant  wall  ot 
separation  between  Israelites  and  Oentiles,  as  forbade  in 
itself  any  renewing  of  the  old  ground, — ^made  the  same 
thing  only  intrinsically  more  impossible,  and  impossible 
as  well  to  Gentiles  as  to  Hebrews,  by  that  very  turn  to  a 
new  mode  of  Morality,  which  itself,  as  I  argue,  is  only 
Tiewly-excltisive,  though  now  on  what  are  actually  rightful 
terms.  I  mean,  as  forcing  need  of  human  merit  towards 
Gk)d  to  have  always,  in  its  being  such,  the  implication  of 
an  aistract  representer  : — namely,  the  '^  Christ"  who,  in. 
this  sense,  stands  for  only  the  symbolic  form  of  Eeligious 
Duty :  in-half,  spiritually  spousal,  as  by  integration ;  in- 
half,  simply  filial,  as  expressing  what,  in  common  to  all 
children  of  Deity,  is  yet  personal  to  them  individually. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  my  point  of  the  one  Sacrament  of 
Beligion,  am  I  not  actually  borne  out  at  this  epoch  as 
to  here  there  being  seen,  in  very  process,  that  matter  of 
transition  which  I  have  claimed,  as  only  figurable  indeed 
by  change  made  from  Planet-form  into  Tree-form  ? — What 
before  was  only  grossly-constructed  Nationalism,  now  in- 
ventively re-created  itself  into  that  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  destined  Church.     That  is,  into  the  considered 
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Bpiritaally-ooinbined  body,  meant  for  totally  apart  from 
what  are  national  limits,  which  yet  carried  on  its  own 
spiritual  objects  by  a  plan  of  truly-organized  govern- 
ment, befitting  specially  concerned  ends  affecting  Nations. 
And,— just  as  change  that  is  organic  Is  impossible  to  be 
made  at  once,  without  anomalous  monstrosities  interven- 
ing,— ^the  condition  that  befel  "the  Church",  when  it 
forced  itself  actually,  as  by  inherent  instinct  of  hereditary 
Semiticism,  to  be  still  that  which  Paul  had  forbidden,  of 
a  virtual  Nation  with  a  human  Priest  for  virtual  head  of 
it,  seems  rightly  indeed  but  the  consequence  of  the  true 
progress  prevailing.     The  Pope's  temporarily-obtained 
sovereignty  over  the  Church,  while  offering  the  sociologic 
anachronism  of  a  barbaric  patriarchate  restored,  seems 
however  just  in  this  but  the  case  of  an  adhering  crust 
of  the  old  kind  of  State-formation,  which  as  such  but  pro- 
tected serviceably  the  then-forming  one  : — ^by  which  latter 
indeed  1  mean  the  plan  of  those  mouldings-in-several  of 
Church  and  State,  which  in  every  Nation's  government 
have  need  to  co-operate,  on  the  terms  of  sociological  Sex. 
From  the  very  first,  I  imagine  that  Priest-power  and  Eang- 
power  have  both  served  as  needed  checks  on  one  another, 
for  restraining  of  abuses,  and  also  acted  as  mutual  means 
on  one  another's  true  development :  whence  no  other 
State-condition  seems  made  possible  as  a  perfect  one, 
than  such  as  shall  constantly  maintain  both,  in  harmoni- 
ous force.   And  consequently  whatever  followed  at  Chris- 
tianity's birth,  from  the  infused  secularism  there  which 
the  lettiDg-in  of  the  Gentiles  to  Jewish  State-hood  had 
the  effect  of,  must  certainly,  I  conceive,  so  have  implied 
the  inner  conflict  set  on  foot  of  the  two  dominating  prin- 
ciples, as  could  only  have  end,  by  the  very  nature  of  it, 
in  creating  that  Tree-mode  of  self-conscious  institution 
which  I  am  contemplating  as  the  centered  State-form  of 
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Marriage,  riglitlj  limited  to  the  defining  of  proper 
"Family."  That  is,  by  the  organic  spreading  out  of 
social  habits  and  forms  of  life  under  influence  of  the 
combined  principles,  in  such  way  as  by  Tree-law  must 
necessarily  follow  in  the  assortment  of  the  Tree-type  :— 
*  by  my  own  postulate,  the  same  with  type  of  Family. 
The  mingled  substance  of  Christian  dogmatism — 
mingled  specially  as  sense  of  Brotherhood,  drawn  from 
Grecianism,  with  the  always  stock-mode  of  principle,  in 
itself  ^B,t  of  Family, — circumstantially  had  to  encounter, 
and  act  upon,  the  fresh  soil  of  the  native  character  of 
Europeans,  who  were  already  laid  out  under  (principally) 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  divisions :  the  former  ready  to  assi- 
milate, and  re-organize,  what  should  naturally  be  mascu- 
line and  fraternal ;  the  latter  reeufy  to  make  the  most  of 
what  was  feminine  and  parental,  in  the  new  organizing- 
conceptions.  While  therefore  the  proper  Statehood  of 
Nations  throve  chiefly  with  the  former,  as  by  means  of 
the  great  Protestant  and  Republican  re-action  against 
Popedom ;  I  suppose  that,  intrinsically,  with  the  mental 
status  that  is  of  specialty  Religious,  as  being  Catholic 
and  Celtic  and  Woman-like,  thought  was  working  in  this 
way.  Namely,  in  the  manner  that  should  truly  reduce 
the  sense  of  "  divine  right'',  first  incongruously  applied 
to  civil  Monarchy,  to  the  personal  feeling  of  divinely- 
imposed  duty,  and  divinely-imposed  privilege,  which  in- 
deed properly  has  its  secular  manifesting  in  the  sole  form 
of  Self-government  which  is  that  of  morally-framed 
Marriage-law.  The  ^^  divine  right"  of  true  Marriage,  I 
conceive,  is  only  that  of  giving  children  to  Qod  on  State- 
covenanted-for  terms  which  mean  ally  in  real  essence,  both 
thatGh*ecian  initiation  and  that  of  Hebrews  foreshadowed: 
— children,  whose  real  birth,  for  this  reason,  should  be 
made  in  faturCi  a  neto  kind  of  birth:  so  promised  for— 
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or  9  the  ratlier,.  so  solemnly  intended  for — by  tlie  proposed 
parents,  as  to  be  on  the  pattern  of  the  true  type  of  fili- 
ation to  Deity,  that  the  real  character  of  the  Christ,  as  to 

this,  may  be  fulfilled  in  them. In  the  same  way  that^ 

to  possess  a  rectified  type  of  NationaUbeing  and  State- 
goyemment,  is  to  bring  all  influences  of  National  life  to 
bear  rightly  on  the  nude  feeling  in  us,  of  fellow-brother- 
hood with  one  another  :  in  first  the  social  sense,  which 
thence  passes  into  the  immediate  and  rightly-personal 
sense; — I  conceive  that  to  have  arrived  at  a  similar 
ripened  type  of  what  is  the  import  of  life  under  Domestic 
ties,  is  to  have  begotten  in  human  nature  the  true  feeling 
which  needs  assorting  sa  female:  as  to  first,  also,  the  ab- 
stract sense  of  this,  which  means  generally  Religion ; 
but  thence,  farther,  as  real  ultimate  effect,  as  to  Women's 
specially-obtained  Conscience  in  respect  to  it.  To  have 
realized  the  true  Gentile-ism  in  Christianity  of  Christ's 
common  representing  of  all  mankind,  is  virtually  to  an- 
nul, to  religious  thought,  the  true  secular  benefit  of  the 
limitation  into  Nations  ;  but  precisely  therein  becomes 
enhanced  in  its  virtue  the  religious  limitation  of  Family. 

^With  regard  therefore  to  the  Romish  Church,  while 

I  consider  that,  in  outer  sort,  it  was  in  service  to  develop- 
ment chiefly  as  demolishing  the  old  Semitic  inoongruily 
of  Priest-and- Sovereign-united,  by  the  very  monstrous- 
ness  of  its  applying  to  a  concrete  ^^  Father  of  the 
Church":  thence  rightfully  giving  cause  to  the  whole 
struggle  for  the  true  principle's  Beformation; — ^I  conceive 
that  it  helped  otherwise,  more  effectually,  the  true  innep- 
rooted  progress  of  culture,  by  coincidently  demolishing 
the  other  yet-remaining  primal  obstacle,  which  was  the 
incongruousness  of  a  male  human  being  representing  a 
rightly^/ma/ls  conception:  a  Pope  standing  for  that 
Church  which  as  such  was  in  dogma  the  Wife  of  Christ 
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And  this  end  it  accomplished,  I  imagine,  by  its  continu- 
ously really  substituting  both  for  "  Christ"  and  for  "  Pope" 
in  human  thought,  the  idea  of  "  Ohrist's-if(?^^": — ^who 
was  in  reality  the  main  rectifier  of  the  true  type  of  Do- 
mestic-state. From  the  merely  limited  office  of  but  taking 
up  anew  the  gross  station  of  the  devised  ^^  Pope",  as 
merely  Mother  to  the  Church  just  as  he  had  been  Father 
to  it,  the  ideal  Mary  was  cut  off  by  the  very  terms  and 
entire  plan  of  the  Christian  Trinity :  whence  indeed  the 
whole  matter  of  Mariolatry,  as  here  planted,  is  of  right 
but  a  mere  episode  in  the  dogmatic  course  of  Christianity. 
Mary,  in  being  one  only  among  Women, — wUhcut  power 
of  that  mystical  doubling  of  nature,  which  as  to  Jesus 
counteracted  his  being  also  only  one  among  Men, — ^was 
therein  only  empowered  to  be  one,  though  the  chief  one, 
among  a  whole  community  of  worshipped  Saints :  every 
one  an  ^^  intercessor"  with  Deity,  and  needing  separate 
religious  homage  to  him,  or  her.  And  this  manifestly 
was  no  more  than  a  renewing  of  that  effect  of  old  Poly- 
theism, which  should  gain  finally  for  Women,  as  I  am 
supposing,  not  domestic  assortment  of  position,  but  in 
fact  rather  only  the  mere  status  that  is  due  to  them  poli- 
tically, and  thence  subordinately,  as  by  means  of  their 
mere  Sistership  with  Men.  But  the  raot-im^ge  of  female 
function  that  was  really  such,  was  still  involved,  and  still 
passing  on,  towards  crisis  of  its  own  requisite  ripening, 
by  that  which  was  always  this  binding  condition :  that 
the  initial  type  of  domesticity  sh  ould  have  in  it,  of  equal- 
ized abstractness,  its  three  requisite  elements.  Mary, 
having  now^become  rendered,  in  the  habit  of  common 
feeling,  as  truly  a  new  Eve,  for  the  typifying  of  Woman's 
state  of  Wifely-Motherhood, — ^thus  excluding  once  more, 
with  due  absoluteness,  the  possibleness  in  the  type  of 
Marriage  of  any  imagined  second  Wife : — the  ^^  Holy 
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Family"  oonoemed  was  gnarded  firmly  within  the  terms 
which  thence  resulted,  of  Father-Deity,  Divinely-unpol- 
luted Mother,  and  Divinely-perfect  Man,  Son  of  Deity, 
— ^this  latter  as  much  the  only-begotten,  as  the  Mother 
was  the  only-espoused :  such  being  rightly  the  static 
formula  of  Filiation  only  fitting  the  prevailing  <^  now" 
that  pertains  to  Deity ;  although  always  admitting  natu- 
rally that  resolving  into  the  fiiU  series  of  begettings 
which  an  interpreting  of  the  symbol  literally  involves 
the  seeing  there.  And  accordingly,  here  I  find  also  the 
simple  reading  of  the  case  of  the  law  of  Marriage.  By 
the  time  that  the  inclusive  symbol  had  so  worked  on  hu- 
man thought  as  to  have  gained  practically  a  creative  re- 
sult, that  formula  which,  as  humanly  concerned,  has  view 
always  to  a  contained  series  of  begettings,  did  timidly 
present  itself  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  doctrine,  as 
imposing,  for  the  first  time,  the  proper  aspect  on  Marriage 
of  that  of  a  Church-Sacrament,  expressly  for  individual 
Christians.  And  the  whole  religiousness  of  the  first 
ijrmbol  may  rightly,  as  I  imagine,  here  at  present  fully 
embody  itself. 

This  tricing  innovation  of  Ecclesiasticism,  as  which 
ordinarily  it  appears  only  to  be  taken,  stands  in  History 
without  anything  of  specific  proclamation.*  The  effect 
of  it  was  only  slowly  absorbed  into  human  feeling  and 
human  habits. — But  for  this  very  reason  it  seems  to  me 
what  should  have  been  the  occurrence  having  in  it  the 
kind  of  import  I  suppose :  that  of  a  resident  ability  to 
give  focus  henceforth  to  the  whole  mass  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cism, in  also  being  the  means  to  hedge  in  with  right  re- 


*  Aooordinfif  to  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  DateSf  the  celebration  of 
in  ohnrohes,  aa  a  Saorament^  waa  first  ordained  by  Pope  Innocent  III*,  at 
the  close  of  the  12th  century  (about  A.D.  1199). 

This  work  mentions  also  that  marriage-oeremonies  were  ascribed  among 
the  Qreekstothaintrodnotioiiof  Ceon^ps,  about  16MB.a 
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verence  the  provided  character  of  Family.  In  the  eflfect- 
ing  of  this  concentrating  condensement,  there  had  need 
to  be  sifted  out  of  the  standing  Christian  conception  that 
stamp  of  local  error,  and  local  barbarism,  belonging  to 
the  time  even  of  the  dogma's  Christian  origin  —to  our- 
selves, at  this  moment,  eighteen  centuries  behind-hand  in 
devel^ment, — ^which  assumed,  on  the  mere  strength  of 
male  instinct,  the  Divine  order-in-permanence  of  the 
Woman's  inferiority  to  the  Man :  from  which  always,  in 
Marriage-st^te,  she  should  need  to  see  in  him  that  she 
took  for  Husband,  that  very  kind  of  appointed  Head  as 
which  the  Divine  Christ  was  received  by  Church-mem- 
bers. This  assumption,  which  is  still  held  by  in  our  Pro- 
testant version  of  the  Romish  institute,  has  manifestly  in 
it,  nevertheless,  that  incongruousness  of  peculiar  Papistry, 
just  noticed, — of  a  special  mingling  in  confusion  things 
concrete  with  abstract,* — ^which  even  positively  ensures, 
as  I  consider,  its  coming  duly  to  its  end,  in  due  season 
of  intellectual  advance.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  very 
progress  to  this  end,  with  the  work  of  "  sifting"  which 
is  herein  comprehended,  I  believe  has  been  really  acting, 
in  due  gradualness,  through  especially  that  agency  of 
Ecclesiasticism  on  particular  life  of  Christian  persons, 
which  precisely  has  been  framed  sacramentcUly.  By  the 
action  of  the  working  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  it  as- 
suredly has  happened  precisely,  that  the  power  in  Chris- 
tian dogmas,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  come  home 
to  the  living  sphere  of  human  practice.  And  if,  then,  it 
be  true,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  one  Sacrament  of  Marriage 

*  It  miglifc  indeed  be  said  of  the  Male  character  in  general,  that  thic 
dominates  over  the  feeling  of  Women :— as  oppositely  it  may  be  said  that 
the  idea  of  Feminineness  ia  dominant  over  Men.  And  this  would  be 
actually  the  librating  kind  of  influence  towards  which  I  am  looking  forwaid 
asfinaL 

AC 
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really  includes  in  it  the  centered  virtue  of  all,  it  is  surely 
in  this  also  that  the  true  raising  of  human  conduct  in 
Marriage — which  is  the  one  thing  now  in  question, — has 
been  constantly  maintained  in  procedure. 

The  Marriage- Sacrament  is  the  inclnder  of,  in  the 
first  place,  Ordination^  both  for  the  Man  and  the  Woman. 
What  is  it  but  the  very  lifting  np  of  both  into  that 
truest  and  very  highest  of  priestly  oflSces,  which  is  that 
of  being  Vicars  of  God,  even  in  his  attribute  of  Creator: 

— ^yes,  and  also,  of  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier ! It  is 

eminently,  next,  the  includer  of  the  whole  nieaning,  the 
initiatory  meaning,  of  Baptism^  whether  as  referrible  to 
adults  or  to  infants :  always  indicating,  in  either  way,  a 
vowed  design  of  sexual  purity,  whether  to  be  practiced  on 

in  person,  or  to  be  enforced  npon  offspring. It  includes, 

farther.  Confirmation,  as  to  the  offspring,  so  vowed  for, 

taking  np  their  proper  share  in  the  vow. It  includes 

mntual  Confession,  and  mutual  Penance  to  be  often  wil- 
lingly undergone,  with  attendant  need  also  of  mutnal 

Absolution. It  includes  truly  Extreme  Unction,  as  to 

the  life-long  intended  tether  of  its  binding  contract 

Nay,  it  even  includes  finally,  and  as  it  were  comprehen- 
sively, the  full  widely-varied  import  which  Church-His- 
tory has  shown  attached  to  the  signal  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist: — ^partly,  as  the  mystic  "sacrifice'*  of  the 
"mass";  dramatically  symboling,  by  its  very  intention, 
the  whole  action  of  Christian  dogmatism ; — ^partly,  as  the 
more  rational  commemorative  rite,  which  is  the  paschal 
"  supper"  of  the  primal  Hebrews.  In  the  first  sense,  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  fought-over  idea,  whether  of  ortho- 
dox " transnbstantiation", or  of  seiQi-heretic  mere  "con- 
substantiation",  in  the  sacred  elements  of  the  ritual,  seems 
truly  but  in  sequence  to  the  imagined  need  in  the  reigning 
image  of  the  Church's  Spousehood,  of  proving  "  Hus- 
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band"  and  "Wife"  in  the  case  really  made  ^^  of  one  flesh", 
according  to  the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  fact  of  Sex.  The 
swallowiDg  natnrally  of  the  sanctified  "  bread  and  wine"; 
as  Christ's  substance^  ought  inevitably  to  bring  the  female 
nature  of  the  human  disciple  into  sameness  of  nature 
with  His  nature  :  whence  the  change,  referred  to  Him  as 
a  constantly  renewed  incarnation  to  corporealness,  made 
the  act  of  Divine  Marrying  also  in  a  state  of  ever  needfully 
repeated  substantiation. — ^And  no  less,  in  the  second 
sense  of  '^  commemoration",  does  the  effect  really  involve, 
with  deeper  force,  even  the  immediate  moral  practice  of 
Marriage,  as  represented  in  the  rite ;  with  moreover  the 
true  rectifying  suggestion  also  present,  that  needs  finally, 
as  now  argued,  work  out  of  the  habitual  sense  given  to 
Marriage,  the  precise  injury  now  done  here  to  Women. 
For,  if  indeed,  by  the  abiding  dogmatic  image,  the  Hus- 
band who  now  takes  up  Christ's  place  is  therefore  ranked 
as  rightful  Head  to  the  Woman  ;  this  is  only  however  in 
regard  to  that  human  side  of  the  Christ-nature,  where 
truly  the  obtained  Headship  was  the  effect  only  of  the 
pure  merit  of  self-surrender.  And  this,  by'express  in- 
tention, as  referring  to  the  literally  undergone  suffering 
of  that  glorified  human  being  who,  by  the  witness  of  true 
History,  sealed  the  originating  of  Church-doctrine  with 
his  own  blood  :  the  nucleus  to  the  general  myth  which 
has  carried  livingness  of  human  interest  aJl  along  I 
Even  still,  at  the  present  day,  namely,  the  Husband  in 
common  Marriage  has  it  in  oonsequence  demanded  of  him, 
that  his  own  lower  nature,  just  as  Christ's,  should  be 
■  sacrificed  in  the  act  of  Marriage  to  his  higher :  which 
means  obviously  that  all  "  sin  of  self-indulgence"  should 
be  subdued,  which  as  such  wars  inevitably  against  the 
required  sacredness  of  the  CDgaged-in  covenant : — 
the  covenant,  as  I  contend,  that  can  be  a  sacred  one> 
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only  as  also  a  mutual  one,  between  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it. 

By  the  proper  means  of  these  severally-expressive  sym- 
bolsy  battled  over  as  to  their  rightly-pertaining  import 
through  the  controversies  of  the  Church  from  its  begin- 
ning, I  conceive  that  there  has  really  been  proceeding 
that  finding  by  the  human  mind  of  the  naturally-fitting 
character  of  "  the  Family",  which  indeed  has  only  now 
— ^under  present  crisis — gained  a  ripened  and  fully-tested 
distinctiveness  for  itself.  These  ardently-fought  contro- 
versies, in  following  after  previous  symbolic  struggles 
which  were  National,  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  natural 
and  sole  means  of  enabling  human  thought  even  to  ap- 
prehend, in  the  barest  fashion,  what  the  Family  may  or- 
ganically rise  into,  as  a  truly  higher  mode  of  social  inte- 
gration than  the  Nation,  provided  for  within  the  sphere 
of  every  Nation.  What  at  first  was  the  vague  principle 
of  Nationalism,  has,  I  imagine,  by  the  very  action  of 
this  kind  of  mental  battling,  through  historic  ages, 
settled  rightly  on  those  circumstanced  organic  centres, 
making  up  the  main  substance  of  every  State,  where  of 
specialty  has  been  basis  for  that  settling :  the  consti- 
tuting of  which  narrowed  integration,  in  this  deepened 
kind  of  type,  is  thus  solely  as  the  effect  of  the  meeting  of 
the  two  currents  of  principle,  Domestic  and  National. 
Every  member  of  Family  is  theroin  also  a  member  of  the 
State  ; — ^but  when  once  that  entire  body  of  principle  which 
has  heretofore  been  symbolically  applied  to  Deity,  shall 
have  settled  down  rightly  on  the  ground  of  proper  homely 
Morality,  I  scheme  that  the  two  institutions  together — 
each,  by  very  contrast,  helping  rightly  the  other, — ^will 
distinctively  work  out  for  mankind  that  nm  stage  of 
progress  which  is  now  due, — ^both  in  regard  to  what  still 
remains  National,  or  Secular ;   and  to  that  speciaUy- 
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inner  sphere,  which  in  being  alwa/s  Beligious,  is  likewise 
Individualistic, 

But  in  what  way — ^it  must  still  be  considered, — ^is  this 
latter  great  result,  here  believed  in,  to  be  expected  to 

gain  testimony  from  History  ? The  constituting  of  the 

refined  State-hood  of  Family,  as  thus  traced,  seems  in- 
deed to  have  had,  all  along,  its  palpable  steps  left  dis- 
coverable ; — ^but  is  the  same  even  imaginable — we  need  to 
ask  ourselves,— of  that  ultimate  effect  on  pure  conscious* 
ness,  which  is  indeed  only  naturally  metaphysic  ? 

Only,  it  seems  to  me,  in  one  way,  is  this  testimony  to 
be  looked  for.  And  that  is^  in  the  mode  of  a  mere  nega- 
tive inference,  to  be  furnished  by  History,  the  nature  of 
which  it  will  suffice  to  explain  by  the  slightest  kind  of 
indication. 

I  mean,  by  a  general  comparison  made,  of  the  broadest 
possible  sort,  between  the  human  status  existing  under 
the  foregoing-treated  course  of  progression,  as  evolved 
gradually  out  of  this,  and  the  general  out-lying  status  of 
alien  peoples  : — these  latter,  on  my  own  terms,  having 
specially  been  not  "providentially"  included   in  what 

makes  the  proper  stock  of  human  progress. ^And  in 

fact,  as  may  be  remembered,  I  anticipated  the  arriving 
need  of  this  comparison,  for  any  power  of  completion  of 
my  scheme,  from  my  first  laying  out  of  this,  as  regarding 
such  main  line  of  progression  (1. 57).  The  one  stock  which 
I  assumed  as  my  subject,  "  Hebrew-Grecian-Mahometan- 
Teutonic",  I  did  so  assume  because  in  it  I  considered  to 
be  contained  the  religion  of  the  whole  civilized  earth, 
with  the  solely-needful  exclusion  of  whatever  otherwise 
had  gone  to  the  one  rival  stock  of  Buddhism :  making 
then  the  observation,  now  in  question,  that  the  very  mat- 
ter of  the  inferiority  of  the  latter,  when  contrasted  with 
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the  one  that  has  been  saccessful,  might  guide  ns  of  pe- 

cnliarity  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  success. The  com- 

parison,  however,  has  besides  been  preparing  itself  con- 
stantly for  the  showing,  through  the  whole  matter  just 
gone  through,  of  the  stating  of  the  proper  "  aim"  of  my 
own  scheme : — since,  what  is  the  deriving  of  a  teleological 
view  of  Religion,  save  precisely  that  of  gaining  the  very 
kernel  of  its  purport  ? 

Why  the  outer  stock  of  Buddhism  has  relatively  been 
a  failure  in  human  History,  I  recognize,  as  it  is  common 
to  do,  to  lie  solely  with  its  defect  as  to  Monotheism :  this 
being  necessarily  the  consolidating  element  of  Beligion, 
alone  capable  of  endowing  it  with  the  kind  of  working 
efficacy  I  attribute  to  it.  Unripened  into  Monotheism, 
no  kind  of  religious  formula  set  forth  can  possibly  have 
in  it  the  agency — on,  first,  the  abiding  human  relations; 
and  on,  thence,  the  real  making  of  the  individual  human 
being,  as  such, — which  is  the  object  of  my  own  scheming. 
And  thus,  in  wanting  the  full  power  of  this  ripening,  it 
seems  evident  to  me  that  Beligion,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
can  only  have  become,  as  it  proves  to  bave  become, — 
either  frittered,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  fragmentariness 
which  has  been  shown  in  the  Polytheism  of  Brahmanism, 

or,  on  the  other  hand,  dispersed  into  the  shadowiness 

which  has  been  that  of  proper  Buddhism :  as  the  culmi- 
nating stage  in  the  case,  which  is  thus  the  true  one  giving 
parallel  to  Christianity.  For,  by  this  view,  the  very  at- 
taining to  the  sense  of  real  Monotheism  is  by  no  means 
the  mere  effect  of  native  instinct  in  the  human  mind,  but, 
much  more,  the  consummating  of  a  decisive  stage  in 
mental  progress :  the  *^  credo  in  unum  DemeC^  being  indeed 
only  the  centralized  product  of  the  wide  elaboration  of 

the  entire  dependent  creed  (p.  18). What  precisely  is 

therefore  the  sole  problem  now  in  question^  is  that  of  the 
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real  cause— or  rather,  the  actual  mode^f  the  Indian 
stock's  having  been  short  in  the  centralizing  ability. 

The  stock  that  has  succeeded  I  hypothesize  to  have 
done  so  by  exclusively  its  comprehending  in  itself  the 
two  opposite  demanded  characters,  circumstantially  pro* 
vided,  and  "  providentially"  blended,  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  forms  of  mentalism,  brought  nationally  into  mu- 
tual encounter. ^And  here  let  me  say  a  word  which 

becomes  necessary,  as  in  parenthesis  to  my  subject,  on 
the  somewhat  of  contradiction  to  my  view  which  appears 
in  the  including,  as  attached  to  this  stock,  of  the  alicli 
product  of  Mahomedanism.  I  do  indeed  consider  this 
outer  branch  but,  in  fact,  a  mere  result  of  what,  in  the 
interest  of  the  main  course  of  dogmatic  progress,  I  can 
see  only  as  a  special  point  of  arrest,  and  of  even  degra- 
dation, in  development  It  seems  to  me  to  bear  charac- 
ter of,  precisely,  a  rigid  perpetuation  of  Semiticism,  with 
its  own  patriarchal  mode  of  government,  and  its  own  per- 
mitted status  of  Polygamy,  carried  on  beyond  rightly  any 
power  of  needed  rectifying  by  admitted  Aryan  influences, 
even  as  brought  under  contact  with  these,  when  it  hap- 
pened to  it  to  be  so, — this  being,  however,  circumstantially 
on  little  favourable  terms.  In  its  adoption  by  the  Per- 
sians, namely,  it  met  Aryanism  of  a  too  antiquated  cast ; 
— ^while  there  where  in  chief  its  own  doctrine  was  pro- 
mulgated, was  among  mere  Turanians,  alone  capable  of 
developiug  its  worst  side.  In  such  soil  could  no  ripening 
proceed  of  that  Idealism  which  alone  is  real  culture.  No 
Trinity  had  any  means  to  unfold  itself ; — ^and,  in  conse- 
quence, both  were  Women  left  outside  of  consideration, 
and  the  self-character  of  individual  Men  was  such  as 
fitted  :  a  mere  isolated  and  case-hardened  individualism, 
essentially  inorganic  and  unimprovable. 

As  to  the  Indian  stock,  however,— to  return  to  this,— 
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I  find  the  root  of  difference  from  oar  own  so  deep-seated, 
that  I  must  count  it  even  abortive  thronghout : — ^notwith- 
standing its  actaal  depth  of  existence,  and  the  also-actaal 

magnificence  of  its  original  resources  1 ^And  the  "  whf^ 

of  this,  moreover,  I  see  as  if  placed  from  the  first  in  th^ 
very  matter  of  its  having  a  truly  contrary  excess,  to  that 
which  was  the  excess  in  Mahomedanism.  That  is,  an 
excess,  now,  of  intellectual  Aryanism,  needing  feminine 
admixture  enough  rightly  to  religionize  it  As  what  it 
was,  originally, — or,  rather,  as  first  we  discern  it, — ^in  the 
pure  principle  of  the  Vedas,  it  was  manifestly  too  deli- 
cate and  too  intangible  for  its  own  time.  As  what  next 
it  became,  in  the  subtle  doctrine  of  the  Brahmans,  it 
spread  out  into  an  entanglement  of  theology, — contemp- 
tuous even  of  the  testheticism  that  was  the  abiding  in- 
spiration of  the  Grecians, — barely  hideous  and  revolting 
to  human  sense,  in  the  whole  manner  of  its  embodiment. 
And,  as  in  culminating  Buddhism,  it  finished  thence  na- 
turally, with  a  form  of  sheer  Negation-of-Religion : — 
endeavouring  indeed  to  enshrine,  as  in  place  of  sonnd 
Religion,  a  form  of  nothing  more  than  of  abstract  Mo- 
rality ;  but  in  this,  as  of  consequence,  I  conceive,  really 
failing  at  foundation.  A  Morality  on  such  terms,  by  my 
Own  principle,  could  be  only  what  is  intrinsically  un-per- 
sonal ;  and,  on  that  very  account,  baseless.  It  could  be 
only  a  Morality  roithout  form ;  which  must  therefore  be 
similarly  void  of  goody  to  human  nature. 

If  it  indeed  had  so  happened,  in  pre-historic  circum- 
stance, that  there  had  been  a  uniting  effected  bodily  be- 
tween the  two  giants  of  primal  culture,  the  Indian  and 
the  Egyptian, — the  abstracting  and  the  sensualizing  first- 
stages  to  Religion, — an  effect  may  be  imagined  well  to 
have  followed,  that  should  really  have  combined  into  one, 
thus  early,  the  whole  virtue  of  Religious  Formalism! 
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^And  yet  it  may  be,  such  event  is  not  actually  im- 


aginable. In  being  only  jt?r^-Semitic  and  pre-Aryan  in 
their  natures,  the  two  formative  existences  may  have 
really  been  jt^r^sexnal  also,  and  incapable  of  uniting. 

But,  in  actual  fact,  while  symboHsm-of-Egypt  has 
gained  means  of  historically  leaving  fruit  of  itself, — 
rightfully  to  ripen,  and  again  to  inter-fructify, — the 
keener  intellectualism  of  India  has  remained  a  mere  celi- 
bate in  world-history  ( — except  as  to  the  baser  kind  of 
union,  with  Turanian  formations,  not  necessary  in  pre- 
sent view  to  be  accounted  of). — And  with  what  practical 

consequenc3  ? To  answer  this,  in  as  far  as  the  question 

18  capable  of  answer,  must  be  also,  I  urge,  the  very  point 
I  have  now  in  demand.  That  is,  there  must  necessarily 
be  adduced  the  express  quality  of  Individualism  which, 
on  an  average,  has  shown  itself  present  in  the  race  of 
Indian  Buddhists. 

To  get  at  this  matter,  then,  I  imagine  that  the  course 
is  solely  this.  We  must  farther  bethink  ourselves  of  the 
entire  mass  of  lower  circnmstance  than  human,  which 
continuously  from  the  first  has  produced  in  the  Hindoo 
people  their  resident  constitutional  nature  : — they  being 
thought  of,  moreover,  as  representers  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Asiatics,  lying  west  of  Semitic  races  : — ^nay,  be- 
sides, for  this  occasion,  of  the  whole  general  mass  of 
lower  races  than  Semitic,  in  whatever  region  planted.  I 
mean,  for  the  duly  taking  into  account,  with  regard  to 
Indians,  of  that  eflFect  on  them  of  crude  physical  *^  Na- 
ture", or  material  environment,  which  all  national  con- 
stitutions of  early  times  had  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
making  terms  with.  It  is  always  as  to  this  the  required 
understanding,  that  for  the  kind  of  human  nature  in  the 
case  to  have  obtained  rightly  the  due  mastery  over  Nature, 
which  we  must  account  it  the  human  birthright  to  possess, 

AP 
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is  also  the  right  proving  of  the  special  class  of  hmnaa 
bBings  concerned  the  teleologically-^^  elect''  of  such. 
With  Indians,  however, — ^and  with  these  as  standing 
rightly  for  all  others  than  our  own  combined  race-8tock| 
— ^it  has  been  shown  certainly  with  sufficiency,  by  the 
vague  testimony  of  general  History,  that  Nature  herself, 
instead  of  the  human  beings,  has  comparatively  gained 
tlie  balance  on  her  own  side  : — ^in  most  evident  reverse  to 

that  which  has  happened  with  our  own  stock. ^And, 

more  than  this,  it  seems  evident  farther,  I  contend,  that 
the  manner  of  the  failing  of  Indian  Buddhists,  €ls  pre- 
cisely religionists  of  their  own  kind,  has  truly  answered 
fully,  by  defect,  to  what  here  I  have  argued  for,  as  the 
intrinsically  right  nature  of  Beligion.  What  gives  to  the 
human  being,  in  any  case,  true  power  of  command  over 
Nature,  is  undoubtedly  his  possessing,  in  full  measure, 
the  thorough  Personality,  and  thorough  Individualism, 
which  is  the  same  thing  with  a  perfected  Selfism  : — this 
being  needfully  true,  also,  of  as  much  every  one,  as  of 
every  other,  of  the  integrated  components  of  races.  And 
the  sign  of  this  belonging  to  our  own  stock,  I  have  found 
in  the  ability  of  Christianity,  as  our  central  Beligious 
Form,  to  mould  duly  out  of  the  primal  dread  of  Nature 
— ^furnished  everywhere,  but  rnore  in  other  climes  than  in 
ours,  with  proper  Death-bringing  and  terror-causing 
agencies, — the  beneficent  antagonist  it  has  proved  itself: 
so  proved  itself,  by  exalting  into  Idealism  those  special  Re- 
lations affecting  us,  whose  function  is  that  of  developing  for 

Mankind  what  is  Personal  Individuality. For  the  races 

that  have  been  Buddhists,  however,  the  signs  lie  entirely 
as  those  short  of  this  character.  The  required  balance 
between  organic  and  inorganic  conditions,  having  with 
them,  as  appears,  been  perpetually  tt»-adjusted  to  the  de- 
gree needful,  the  native  terror  of  conscious  life  has  also 
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been  left  never  overcome : — Religion  was  in  infancy  ar- 
rested at  the  point  of  that  still-remaining  gross  Super- 
stition^ which  it  had  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahman  priest- 
hood ;  and  even  when  sought  to  be  amended  by  the  great 
Moral  Reformer^  who  of  prophets  was  the  one  eminently 
such,  gave  way  nevertheless  under  his  grasp.  It  was  not 
capable,  on  the  trial,  of  being  other  than  sheerly  nega- 
tived.— One  thing,  but  that  only,  the  Buddhist  practiser 
gained  the  power  of,  in  himself.  Undefended,  as  he  was, 
by  Religious  forms,  with  which  to  do  battle  against 
Nature,  he  was  yet  so  far  strengthened  in  moral  selfhood, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  acknowledge  boldly  to  himself  the 
crushing  Tyrant  he  found  in  her.  He  was  enabled,  with 
self-gratulating  magnanimity,  to  cast  himself  voluntarily 

before  her,  and  let  her  grinding  chariot  go  over  him  I 

For,  what  other  than  this  is  actually  the  known  fruit  of 
proper  Buddhism?  A  mere  Abstract  Morality,  un- 
pointed by  Religious  Forms,  it  has  given  that  for  its  end 
which  is  equally  without  point  for  human  progress.  It 
has  ended,  as  was  natural,  in  the  idealizing  of  only  a  state 
of  Nirvana  I 

This,  however,  is  still  something.  It  is  still  some- 
thing in  world-history,  to  have  exemplified  what  this 
signifies.  That  is,  the  native  grandeur  of  a  moral  prin- 
ciple, self-contained,  that  can  thus  enable  the  human 
mind,  from  its  high  post,  duly  to  look  down  upon  Circum- 
stance, with  conscious  dignity  of  felt  scorn  for  it :— con- 
scious victory  in  being  vanquished. — A  somewhat  of  such 
spirit  is  that  which  it  is  well  to  us  to  have  known  of  as 
realized,  and  still  capable  of  being  realized,  within  the 
heart  of  our  species  : — it  is  that,  as  to  which  there  are 
fearful  emergencies,  oft  arising  to  the  happiest  of  us, 
that  make  precious  our  perception  so  gained  of  it,  and 
our  feeling  of  having  it  always  in  access  to  us,  for  sharp 
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medicine  of  remedy ! Bat  then,  in  ordinary,  we  need 

food,  and  not  poison.  We  need  strengthening  and  vital- 
izing.   And  it  is  this  with  which,  therefore,  the  Religion 

that  has  "  providentially"  succeeded,  has  supplied  us. 

Even  as  to  its  own  point,  of  abstract  Virtue,  and  abstract 
Truth,  the  Beligion  of  Hindooism  is  still  but  a  mere 
warning,  by  its  very  want  of  vitality.  The  Buddhist, 
as  such,  has  no  more  than  mental  feebleness  in  possession, 
and  mental  suicide  in  the  background.  He  stands  to  us 
abrupted  and  unfinished  in  his  Manhood,  on  exactly  the 
ground  of  his  wanting  that  influence  of  Family  which 
true  Beligion  only  brings  with  it ;  by  which  also  is  alone 
real  strength  to  be  had,  both  to  conduct  life  and  enjoy 
life.  Instead  of  leading  to  desired  annihilation,  what  the 
true  Beligion  means  has  only  an  effect  the  direct  contrary. 
It  tends  to  make  life  only  that  which  is  too  endearing, 
and  too  beautiful,  to  be  likely  to  be  even  easily  enough 
parted  with  I* 


Such  as  these,  then,  are  the  momenta  of  History,  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  requisitely  drawn  forth  by  my  own 
method  of  seeking  for  them  : — ^by  the  mode,  namely,  of 

*  la  ihe  drawing  up  of  tbdse  latter  points  of  rcsnlt  from  my  own  principle, 
I  wish  expressly  to  make  acknowledgment  that  I  have  had  before  my  mind 
the  well-known  '*  Lectures"  of  the  late  Rer.  F.  D,  Maurice,  on  Tha  Religions 
of  the  World  and  their  relations  to  Christianity.  It  occnrred  to  me  to  read 
this  work  abont  ten  years  ego,  while  freshly  under  the  impression  of  my 
own  already-formed  hypothesis,  and  while  sketching  oat  the  plan  of  this  work ; 
and  I  hoped  at  the  time,  and  ever  since,  that  when  I  shoold  come  to  the  pre- 
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Philosophy,  which  expressly  takes  start  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  as  of  a  Woman. — ^They  are  obviously,  I 
may  surely  say  of  them,  quite  different  from  what  proper 

Bent  point,  in  my  final  elaboration  of  material,  I  might  add  a  particular  com- 
parison with  the  mling  idea  of  those  *'  Lectaree".  May  I  be  permitted  to  my 
boldly,  that  the  pecaliar  force  of  this  joatly-popnlar  exhibition  of  Mr.  Maa- 
rioe'a  Tiews  only  heightened  my  belief  that  my  own  were  the  more  adequate 
-^the  more  intrinaically-demanded  ?  Where  he  caat  iuch  genuine  light,  as  I 
recognised  that  he  did,  on  the  philoeophy  of  Beligion,  I  still  felt  that  my  ideas 
went  deeper.^— And  in  what  sense  I  say  this,  let  me  explain,  as  I  may,  by  no 
more  than  this  one  succinct  sentence  of  quotation.  The  Bev.  Lecturer  says, 
at  p.  130  of  the  1st  Edition  (1847), — *'  This  is  the  report  which  histoiy  gi^es  of 

these  religions Dare  you  talk  of  all  this  as  merely  an  illustration  of  the 

working  of  the  religious  principle  in  men  ?" 

I  find  indeed  that  space  fiiils  me  to  enter  fully  into  the  answer  I  hare  in 
thought  made  to  this  challenge.  But  I  will  still  try  to  condense  here  its  general 
import.-^— What  I  gather  to  be  the  gist  of  Mr*  Maurice  s  exposition  is  this. 
While  all  attempted  religions  of  mankind,  save  only  Christianity,  have  failed 
in  the  character  intuitively-demanded  of  a  **  revelation",  as  a  making  known 
of  true  Deity  for  a  Divine  Person^  acting  purely  upon  Nature  by  spontaneous 
Diriue  Will :  they  all  prove  to  us,  accordingly,  the  utter  diiferenoe  between 
humanly-exerted  impulse  towards  religion,  and  the  needed  sort  of  proper 
religion,  which  comes  only  as  imparted  by  the  Divine  Being.  The  Mahome- 
tan religion  has  adhered  firmly  all  along  to  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  living 
Sovereignty  of  God,  ruling  in  presence  amongst  nations;  and  in  so  far  has 
been  a  witness  to  the  truth.  The  Hindoo  has  borne  opposite  testimony  as 
to  the  force  of  proper  Intellect,  whether  as  abiding  in  Deity  or  in  man,  as  to 
the  special  priestly  caste  among  men.  The  Buddhist  has  enlarged  on  the 
same  matter,  by  making  the  Divine  nature  of  Intelligenoe  what,  potentially, 
is  universal :  thus  tending  to  the  same  thing  with  negation  of  it  The  Zo- 
roestrian  shows  more  practically,  and  less  speculatively,  the  ideal  of  Moral 
Light :  set,  in  Dualism, ,  against  Moral  Darkness,  and  in  hatred  towards  all 
physical  symbols,~which  latter  were,  again,  to  the  Egyptian  the  essential 
matter  of  religious  reverence.  But  in  every  case,  and  in  every  other  case,- 
the  striving  was  only  partial ;  and,  as  ^Buch,  was  inadequate  to  the  occasion 
of  religion :  nor,  as  the  Author  draws  his  inference,  was  it  possible  for  hu- 
man striving,  of  itself,  to  be  other  than  continually  inadequate.  He  sajs 
specially  of  Hindooism, — **I  ask  nothing  more  as  eridenoe  that  there  is 
that  in  man  which  demands  a  revelation — that  there  is  not  that  in  him 

which  makes  the  revelation"  (p.  55). 1   meet  this,  then,  as  follows.     I 

grant  that  in  none  of  these  historical  cases  was  there,  indeed,  possessed  by 
the  human  nature  concerned  the  ability  of  attoining  what  is  offered  as  the 
actual  ihdt  of  '*  revelation";  while  I  entirely  acquiesce  that  this  oentrcs  in  a 
conviction  of  Personality  j— bat  I  add-on  the  condition,  truisforming  indeed 
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Sociology  edaceS)  setting  out  on  its  own  mascnline  track; 
and  yct^  none  the  less,  I  contend,  they  are  rightfully,  and 
most  cogently,  snch  as  lawful  Sociologic  results  are  in 
need  of,  to  be  proved  lawfully  responsive  to  themselves. 
For,  while  the  latter  must  mean  always,  as  I  admit,  the 
shown  signs  only,  in  human  progress,  of  a  developing 
principle  of  Society: — what  else  must  go  with  this,  in  true 

to  the  wbole  notion}  that  tliis  realized  Personality  is,  of  right,  not  attnbo- 
table  to  ibe  Divine  Beingbood,  wbicb  to  me  is  of  right  bat  symbolioal,  bat 
needfnl  to  be  known  bj  as  as  only  affecting  the  homan  Self.  And  I 
argne  that  the  arriving  at  this  resnlt,  in  precisely  what  is  actually  its  held 
character  of  a  now-realised  "revelation**,  is,  in  real  tmtb,  but  an  added  spe- 
cimen  to  all  other  past  examples,  of  the  "  miracnloas*'  effect  of  ^  integration*' 
— here  specially  of  the  kind  following  on  historic  junction  of  opposed  habits 
of  speculation.  And  it  is,  manifestly,  only  the  full  principle  of  Derelopmcnt-, 
made  ont,  that  permits  of  this  mode  of  explanation:  requiring  neoessarilyt  as 
it  does,  the  conviction  about  human  ''personality",  that»  like  every  other  ha- 
roan  attribute,  it  has  not  been  from  the  first  in  possession,  nor  even  from  the 
first  of  what  counts  for  the  obtained  sphere  of  historic  knowledge ;  although  to 
ourselves  it  does  actually  so  notably  stand  as  a  formed  **  intuition*.  I  concede 
entirely,  that  wit1u)ut  this  conviction, — or,  so  long  as  it  is  considered  of 
**  personality**,  as  it  is,  in  the  mode  of  Mr.  Manrioe,  by  indeed  the  general 
class  of  philosophers,  that  it  is  what  has  ever  been  a  constant  pert  of  honmn 
nature,  only  needing  to  be,  as  wanted,  un-eTifolded : — while  thus  merely  thought 
of,  I  concede,  that  for  its  actual  "  revealing"  to  self-consciousness,  a  real 
miracle,  snch  as  heretofore  has  been  contemplated,  could  only  have  been 
that  which  should  sufBco* 

And  may  I  venture  to  surmise,  of  this  argument,  that  it  may  even  reach  to 
apply  to  what  by  Hegel  himself  seems  made  the  base-principle  to  his  own 
showing  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  ? — ^I  own  fully  that  I  am  withoat  ground, 
on  m^  own  part,  really  to  justify  the  offering  of  this  remark ;  since  I  have 
only  on  which  to  rest  it  short  glimpses  into  his  work  on  this  subject  (by 
means  of  the  translation  I  have  referred  to),  made  recently  with  confined 
view  to  the  express  matter  of  this  chapter.  But  it  seems  to  me,  in  fiict,  what 
is  open  to  almost  instant  perception,  that  any  applying  of  *'  reason"  to  historic 
investigation,  pre-assumed  as  '^  divine**  or  not-subject  in  itself  to  evolution  (on 
common  ground  with  all  other  of  intuitional  capacity  in  ns),  is  really  want- 
ing in  such  supplement  to  HegeFs  own  doctrine  of  development,  as  alone  has 
the  means  of  its  making  good.  A  **  reason**  strictly  human,  as  fruit  of  the 
very  course  of  evcntuation  which  it  here  is  employed  to  explore,  and  give 
account  of,  is  surely  that  whoso  function  may  solely  bo  of  ri^t  tertified,  to 
itself^  as  not  that  which  is  at  fiinlt  in  its  own  bosist 
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counterpart,  than  the  kind  of  afforded  evidence  that  is 
here  claimed  as  such  ?  That  is,  the  proof,  duly  famished, 
of  a  progressive  Individuality,  and  a  deepening  Person- 
ality, ever  coming  to  the  proper  beings  who  are  the  con- 
stitutors of  Society. 

With  this  offering,  therefore,  of  my  own  effort  to  this 
end,  I  now  fully  complete  the  designed  object  of  this  di- 
vision of  my  work,  comprised  in  the  present  volume,  I 
said,  at  the  beginning  of  this,  that  the  only  mode  of  my 
showing,  with  any  truth  of  ea?-pression,  what  had  come 
to  be  my  m-pression  about  Religion,  must  needfully  be 
that  of  as  if  a  woxArpainting  of  it :  expressly,  as  of  the 
landscape-sort,  rangmg  under  the  effect  of  it,  both  by 
outline  and  colour,  my  field  of  universal  thought-subjects, 
grouped  rightfully  into  due  masses  to  receive  this, — ^under, 
namely,  a  right  regard  to  "  perspective".  And,  at  least 
to  my  own  personal  feeling, — let  me  be  suffered  to  say, — 
I  havej  in  the  whole  plan  of  this  volume,  closely  followed 
on  the  trace  of  the  analogy :  so  as  noiVy  as  I  believe,  to 
have  worked  out  that  very  point  of  present  station,  ruling 
vision  into  the  whole  outlying  "  distance"  of  my  subject, 
which,  by  law  of  "perspective",  is  the  condition  that 
makes  painting  alone  true.  My  teleology  here  tracked, 
— ^and,  while  now  led  on  finally  through  the  proper  line 
of  History  which  is  of  Human  progress,  having  previously 
been  led  similarly  through  the  ranges  both  of  Tree-history 
and  Star-history,  with  constantly  my  one  purpose  held  ia 
view, — has  given  to  my  own  feeling,  I  cannot  less  than 
now  state,  a  retrospect  of  clear  purpose  of  the  highest 

sort  reigning  everywhere. My  Religion,  in  being  that 

of  Development,  has  been  possible  to  show  only  as  de- 
lineated under  motion  :  only  as  effect  of  sequence  in  con- 
ditions ; — ^but  in  now  looking  back  to  its  moving  course, 
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as  from  a  gained  position  seeming  stationary,  I  feel  truly 
as  if  thence  a  common  livingness  of  reality  had  been 
portrayed.    And  chiefly,  as  I  said  at  first,  by  effect  of 

produced  *^  atmosphere.'* Positivism,  as  I  judge  it, 

has  no  sense  of  atmosphere.  It  paints  itself  always  as 
the  little  natural  and  un-religious  view  of  Nature  which 

is  wanting  both  in  air,  and  thence  in  sunshine. And 

so  also  of  all  Science  does  it  seem  to  me,  as  to  even  its 
very  best  and  purest  modes,  that  it  fails  in  the  same  way; 
neither  being  able,  nor  indeed  so  pretending,  to  render 
into  analysis  what  could  only  escape  in  the  endeavour : 
mental  air  and  mental  sunshine  being  known  to  it  as,  in 
6pi£e  of  their  being  as  real  as  any  other  of  known  facts, 

yet  what  touch  only  on  our  integral  experience. But 

in  my  own  assorted  method,  which  by  intention  has  the 
full  aim  of  being  integral,  I  claim  that  they  are  both  of 
them  fully  indicated  as  present.  Even  in  casting  back 
my  subject  of  Religion  to  that  opening  of  it  which  I  have 
figured  as  astronomic,  my  thought-picture,  I  urge  of  it, 
has  indeed  the  true  hold  on  the  living  Past  of  things, 
which  does  rightly  unite  foreground  with  distance  for  the 
betokening  of  a  true  subject; — since  those  which  I  have 
here  chosen  as  momenta^  or  first  glimmering  indications 
of  Religion's  dawn,  do  actually,  as  in  rule  of  perspective, 
so  widen  out  duly  to  thought  the  suggestion  of  the  dim 
world  lying  under  them,  as  makes  space  for  the  whole 
mighty  implication.  And  still  in  this  faintly-hinted 
world,  the  very  light  now  made  clear  as  to  foreground, 
has  also,  as  I  believe,  really  fallen  back  reflectionally  even 
into  those  air-depths  of  mere  mist.  From  the  very  first 
of  Creation  being  made  ideal,  and  Nature's  own  mode  of 
thought  and  of  pre-vision  being  accounted  of,  the  idea  of 
Sex  has  been  found  traceable,  looming  forwards  into  our 
spectacle  of  her  whole  scheme  of  things.    And  where 
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later  1x17  momenta  have  been  clearer  ones,  as  thence  spread- 
ing physiologically  into  the  ground  of  what  are  life-in- 
fosed  forms,  only  the  more  have  they  seemed  fit  for  the 
reflecting  of  the  very  day-light  of  Religion's  meaning. 
Of  the  whole,  therefore,  I  have  come  thus  to  feel,  that  it 
shows  indeed  a  world  of  such  sort  as  is  possible  to  be  in- 
deed lived  in  and  breathed  in. 

But  the  consequence  from  this,  which  yet  lies  before 
Die  to  be  considered,  and  is  eminently  of  a  deeper  kind 
Of  importance,  is  also  here  prepared  for,  to  be  dealt  with 
on  its  own  terms,  with  what  seems  to  me  an  equally  true 
footing.  Having  now  done  with  the  present  aspect  of  my 
subject,  which  in  being  merely  intellectual  I  have  called 
its  bare  night-aspect:  I  find  indeed  in  my  held  clue  of 
"  design  throughout  Nature",  here  my  guide  for  Beligion 
seen  in  sequence,  the  basis  of  immediate  sort  that  is  now 
called  for  in  a  true  static  position.  That  is,  for  such 
finishing  of  my  thought-picture  as  requires  solely  the 
mode  of  handling  fit  for  foreground. ^This  must  total- 
ly be  different  from  that  which  was  in  chief  concerned 
with  distance.  What  are  "  rules  of  perspective"  must  now 
yield,  in  their  direction  of  my  subject,  to  what  is  the  ex- 
press contrary, — ^to  what  is  the  properly-individualized 
expression  of  my  gained  principle :  which,  in  fact,  can 
be  pertinent  and  genuine  only  as  the  less  it  is  restricted 
by  formal  rules  of  direction.  My  theory,  as  theory,  needs 
so  virtually  now  to  lose  itself,  as  in  foreground  it  should 
do,  in  dispersion  of  regulation,  as  that  naturally,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  symbol,  the  stock-idea,  raised 
hitherto,  should  now  bear  its  broken  leafage — mere  flut- 
tering passing  incidents  of  reflection  :  which  yet,  for  that 
reason,  are  the  true  substance  that  the  mind  must  daily 
live  on.  And  for  such  organic  matter  of  future  painting, 
my  traced  point  of  Providential  Design  is  surely  a  sup- 
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plier  of  true  basis.  The  mere  night-idea  of  Deity  which 
is  that  of  Abstract  Being, — which  even  under  the  twilight 
view  of  History  is  only  that  of  Progressing  Forms  of 
Being-fractions, — ^now  turns,  for  its  proper  daylight  pre> 
senting,  into  the  form  of  religious  guide  to  us  which 

immediately  is  thus  close  in  its  direction  : 

Our  belief  in  God,  as  the  hidden  essence  of  all  Being 
and  all  Life, — while  being  always,  as  at  basis,  only  that 
which  is  our  afforder  of  divine  streogthening  against  the 
mental  tyranny,  else  too  great  for  us,  of  the  mental  image 
of  Death, — is  now  moulded  into  in  fact  what  is  likewise 
a  very  leaning  on  what  is  provably  Nature's  own  strongest 
point  Oar  ileligion  for  the  future,  namely,  is  cast  un- 
der the  immediate  condition,  that  alone  by  such  follow- 
ing of  Nature's  impulse  of  selection — alone  by  our  taking 
of  Ileligious  help  where  she  chooses,  in  regard  to  that 
special  life-of-Family  to  which  ordained  Sex  has  given 
rise, — ^may  we  indeed  obtain  rightly  what  alone  we  may 
also  ask  rightly,  of  Beligion  ;  the  bringing  us  to  a  right 
thought,  and  a  right  feeling,  about  Death. 
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PRESENT  RELIGION: 

AS 

A   FAITH   OWNING   FELLOWSHIP   WITH   THOUGHT. 


PART  I. — PKESENT  BELIGION,  OONSIDBRBD  IN  RBGABD 
TO  THE  RELATION  WHIOH  IT  BEARS  TO  PRECEDING 
RELIGION. 


*'  The  theory  of  Beligion  here  pTeeented  is  that  of  purely  natoral  develop- 
meni.     The  anthoresB  asserts  her  oonviotion  that  when  the  principle  is 
thoroughly  carried  ont,  all  that  is  and  ever  has  been  in  religion,  although 
necessarily  henceforth  deprived  of  its  original  aspect  of  sapematnralism,  will 
he  foond  to  remain,  upon  only  a  higher  than  its  previoos  footing.    The  prin- 
ciple, it  is  tme,  is  no  new  one ;  bat  still  she  claims  to  have  found  so  great  an 
aotoal  degree  of  novelty,  as  the  resnlt  of  simply  this  thorooghnees  of  applica- 
tion, that  there  seems  to  her  to  rise  the  need  even  of  a  new  name  for  it.    She 
woold  '  mgmfy  its  repndiation  of  at  onoe  the  dogmatism  of  so  called  ortho- 
doxy, and  the  positivism  of  so  called  exact  science,  by  calling  it  Compa^rativismJ 
When  religion  is  considered  as  the  natural  means  of  growth  to  the  human 
mmd,  that  has  pertained  to  man  ever  sinoe  his  emerging  from  brute  condition, 
and  that  has  been  growing  in  its  natural  efficacy  ever  since  its  origination,  she 
inftin  tains  that  the  benefit  of  it,  as  a  Providential  benefit,  ought  to  be  acknow^ 
lodged  as  even  more  evident  than  it  appeared  to  be  under  the  supposition  of  a 
miraculous  bestowaL    That  is,  what  has  been  heretofore  supposed  to  have 
been  communicated  all  at  once,  must  now  be  recognised  as  obtained  in  the 
oourse  of  ages.    And  what  this  benefit  has  mainly  consisted  in,  she  defines  to 
be  simply  this :  the  reconciling  of  man  to  his  destiny  as  a  mortal  being.    The 
purport  of  Christianity  (as  the  form  of  religion  properly  representative  of  all 
others),  she  aooordingly  lays  out  thus  .—Whereas  it  was  the  necessity  of 
things  (minutely  traced  out  in  the  work)  that  man,  upon  first  becoming  con- 
scious of  his  natural  suljeotion  to  Death,  should  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a 
penal  infliction,  and  sign  of  the  wrath  of  Deity ;  there  was  nevertheless,  also 
in  the  nature  of  things,  no  possibilxty  of  this  original  fiilse  assumption  attain- 
ing to  be  ooneoted,  otherwise  than  by  the  whole  mass  of  religious  imagery 
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that  has  been  embodied  in  the  OhristiBn  dogmas.  The  needed  conedioa 
having  been  thna  actually  effeoted,  man  is  now,  the  anthoreeB  azgoes,  for  the 
^xt^  time  in  a  state  to  know  himself  as  no  longer  the  **  &Ilen  being"  he  origi- 
nally oonoeiyed  himself,  but  as  one  whose  nature  is  ever  to  rise. 

'*  The  malriiig  ont  of  this  view  of  Christianity  oocnpies  the  whole  of  this  Part 
of  the  work,  and  forms  obvioosly  a  complete  sabject  in  itself.  It  is  intzo- 
dnoed  by  sirty  pages  of  explanation  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  new 
mode  of  religion  asserted  is  accepted  as  religion.  In  the  first  section,  it  is 
vindicated  firom  the  atheistic  appearance  which  it  necessarily  bean  to  ordinary 
Christians ;  in  the  second  is  explained  the  caose  of  its  acknowledged  an- 
tagonism in  general  to  prerions  religion ;  in  the  third  is  claimed,  nererthelesa^ 
its  essential  connection  with  what  is  coonted  as  the  common  stock  of  man's 
nniTersal  religion."— Coven^  HeraldL 

"  The  rapid  and  rigoroos  development  of  the  modem  spirit  is  nowhere  more 
erident  than  in  the  wide-spread  effort  of  religious  £uth  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
results  of  rational  thought.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  this  effort  that  'Present 
fieligion'  is  written.  Miss  Hennell  is  known  as  an  exponent  of  the  most 
sincere  and  the  most  uncompromising  rodicaZi^m, — ^to  use  this  term  in  its 
best  sense.  She  wishes  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  .  .  to  delineate  the 
change  which  religion  has  passed  through  firom  the  earliest  origin  of  the 
elements  of  Christianity  to  the  present  time.  The  spirit  in  which  the  task  is 
undertaken  is  that  of  the  ripest  Christian  &ith.  Miss  Hennell,  indeed,  claims 
throughout  an  equal  share  with  the  orthodox  themselves  in  tiie  '  fidth  once 
delivered  to  the  saints'  .  .  only  the  method  of  believing  is  not  that  of  assent 
to  authority,  but  that  of  naturalism. 

**  In  the  whole  explanation  of  matters  of  fJEuth,  the  naturalistic  method  pio- 
oeeds  upon  the  assumption  of  a  true  life  of  &ith  in  human  history.  In  this 
it  claims  to  contrast  &vorab]y  with  the  method  which  it  supplants,  and  to 
make  this  latter  essentially,  in  the  comparison,  sceptical.  .  .  So  long  as 
living  men,  imbued  with  living  fiEdth,  confess  their  faith  under  the  old  form,  the 
naturalistic  critic  cannot  object,  except  to  present  the  appeal  of  reason.  In 
this  sense  he  adheres  to  the  past.  He  '  believes  heartily'  in  Matthew  and  in 
Athanasius.  The  sense  in  which  he  does  not  believe  in  the  past  is  this :  He 
does  not  accept  for  himself  the  conceptions  under  which  the  past  expressed  its 
fidth.  Entering  into  the  minds  in  which  those  conceptions  originated,  he  sees 
that  these  minds  themselves  indicated  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  fidth,  and  thus 
were  on  the  way  to  a  living,  and  so  genuine,  transformation  of  the  conceptions 
which  seemed  to  them  final.  This  transformation  has  a  profound  reality  and 
authority  to  the  radical,  startling  as  it  may  seem  to  the  mind  that  has  not 
meditated  deeply,  because  it  appears  as  the  firuit  of  that  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  which  the  Divine  Order  has  imposed  from  the  beginning.  •  .  . 

"  We  can  assure  our  readers,  after  a  careful  study  of '  Present  Religion',  that 
those  of  them  who  haw  interest  and  capacity  to  take  her  thought  without  too 
dose  regard  to  its  envelope,  as  she  herself,  upon  her  ovm  principle,  would  wish 
it  taken,  will  find  in  it  some  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  faithful  religious 


Preiemt  BeUgion,  Pari  I. 

thinking.  Am  it  ahonld  be,  for  a  work  which  is  among  those  whidh  bi^ak 
ground,  *Pregent  Beligion'  is  akbored  work,  and  one  not  acuy/bat  rather 
scaU^aetory^  to  read."— Christian  Examiner, 

"  Hiss  Hennell  has  giyen  in  this  book  the  result  of  her  long  and  oarefiil 
stadiee  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  We  have  seldom  taken  up  a  work  which 
has  more  deeply  impressed  ns  with  the  idea  of  oonsdentioiis  severity  of 
thought,  bat  at  the  same  time  we  oannot  anticipate  that  in  its  present  mode 
of  expression  the  £uth  of  oar  aathoress  wUl  obtain  any  wide  i>opnIaril7.  .  . 
We  most  bear  witness  that  *  Present  Beligion'  oannot  be  read  withoat  the 
closest  and  most  thoaghtfol  attention.  There  are  no  onnecessary  passages,  no 
rhetorical  adornments,  bat,  like  a  theorem  in  EacUd,  each  daase  is  necessary 
and  most  be  understood  if  we  would  pass  on  intelligently  to  that  which  foUows. 
Her  style  is  too  intricate,  .  and  we  fear  will  cause  many  to  lay  down  a  work 
which  deserves  the  most  thorough  perusal  before  it  is  half  read.  .  . 

"  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Miss  Hennell,  rejecting  as  she  does  the  theology  of 
the  past,  and  framing  for  herself,  we  might  almost  say,  a  new  religion,  never 
either  in  fiust  or  thought  separates  herself  from  an  historical  basis.  Her  new 
fiutii  is  to  her  the  inevitable  development  of  all  the  religious  forms  whidh  have 
gone  before  the  one  she  holds  as  '  present  religion.'  "'^Theologieml  Review. 


Wcrka  hy  the  rnmne  Auihor. 
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